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“THERE’S JUST ONE HILL, NO MATTER HOW FAR IT 
STRETCHES.” 

In a world where people sip diet colas while munching 
home-baked sweets and hike back to nature in their earth 
shoes, it’s not uncommon to find tradition stretching with 
the times to encompass a broader world. 

Western’s Hill is the foundation for its traditions and is 
the symbol of a university on the move. 

Whether it was international students adopting Western, 
big-name entertainers gracing our stages or elementary 
school children watching an eclipse outside our planetar- 
ium, personalities invaded our Hill in 1977 and ’78. 

We returned the favor by studying in southern France, 
working in a mountain mission and taking a field trip in 
search of a witch. 

The exchanges weren’t always simple or inexpensive, but 
they latched onto the Hill and stretched tradition. 

The traffic to and from the campus continued to flow 
even in snowstorms as the Hill seemed more like a moun- 
tain. 

When a Hill stretches, a yearbook staff must likewise 
stretch its talents, curiosities and days and nights to record a 
year of headlines on the hill. Although the staff was a 
curious blend of beginners and veterans, the two groups 
met somewhere between the extremes and created a 464- 
page multi-faceted and authored diary of the year in words 
and photos. 
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Ron Hoskins 
THE 1977 TALISMAN occupies Fred Gard as he waits for GOODBYES BETWEEN freshman David Esposito and his 
daughter Cynthia to move into her Bates-Runner Hall room. family weren’t easy last August after David moved into his 
The ‘first scheduled fall delivery yearbook arrived in early Pearce-Ford dormitory room at the bottom of the Hill. The 
August and was distributed during the week of registration. journalism major is from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


he never-ending traffic to and from the Hill began last August 
when more than 13,000 students returned to campus or came for 


the first time and struggled through tearful goodbyes to Mom and Dad 
and best friends. The Hill again invited the “real” world to enter its 
auditoriums, step onto its stages and into its classrooms. 


Jim Burton 


BRIGHT LIGHTS set up by the local media focus on former at the Bowling Green Warren County Airport. Reagan had just 
California governor Ronald Reagan during a press conference arrived in Bowling Green to keynote the Free Enterprise Fair. 
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Ricky Rogers 


BALLOONS became students’ companions last fall when 


Holding them are D.D. Johnson, Sherry Ballard, Al Por- 
a local clothing store distributed them as a promotion. 


ter and Rita Young. 


ampus news was confined to state agencies that seemed to 
take a much bigger role in Western’s budgets and academic 
programs. National news stories hit home for students whose 
relatives farm or mine as the groups voted to strike. Weather was 
big news with another severe winter, but students still savored 
the lighter moments with snowball fights and sledding on Col- 
lege Street Hill beneath Henry Hardin Cherry’s statue. 


SNOWBALL FIGHTS were common campus scenes asa__ Aided by Jo Parish, Terri Ellis hurls a snowball at Darrell 
severe winter dumped 36 inches of white stuff onthe Hill. Britt. Miss Ellis had never seen snow before. 
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Opening 


Scott Robinson 
A DYE TRACE IS BEGUN by student Mike Dixon and Nick 
Crawford, a teacher in the geography and geology depart- 
ment. The trace was a lab exercise for Hydrology 310. Craw- 
ford said the class dropped the fluorescent dye in Lost River 
and traced it several miles to Lampkin Park. It took 22 hours 
for the dye to travel that distance . 


Mark Lyons 
“DIALOGUE AT WESTERN” has CBS “On the Road” corre- 
spondent Charles Kuralt being interviewed by Hal Wolford, 
an Evansville, Ind., broadcaster, Dr. James Heldman, English 
department head, and Dr. Bob Teske of the folk studies de- 
partment. The 30-minute program was taped in the educa- 
tional television studio in the Academic Complex. 


A cademic programs were evaluated and strengthened as ac- 
creditation teams prepared to come to the Hill. Lecturers came 
from as far as Latin American to inform students of topics ranging 
from Marxism and Christianity to democracy in the marketplace. 
Even retired professors returned to the campus to teach part time. 
And students often took leaves of absence to study in other countries 
professionals in their fields. 


or complete internships alongside 


THE MID-AUGUST heat didn’t bother Jack Kem as he prac- 
tices with the “Big Red Marching Band” in preparation for 
the football season. Kem’s wife Nita was also in the band. 


Debbie Gibson 
IN HIS FIRST year of retirement, Claude Rose gives a private 
organ lesson in the fine arts center. The associate professor of 
music has taught at Western since 1965. 


Qo 


record 


Mark Lyons 


1969 ALUMNI Pat and Gary Marsh give children, Andy, 7, and Michael, 5, 
a campus tour. Mrs. Marsh, a physical education major, was showing them 
where her classes met in Diddle Arena. They live in Louisville. 


FOCUSED on egg tosser Cindy Arnold’s target are photographers working 

for individual Greek organizations, the College Heights Herald and Talis- 

man. Miss Arnold, a member of Chi Omega sorority, is a junior from ‘ 
Prospect. She was competing during Chi Sigma Derby Week last fall. Mark Lyons 


Bi: the year wasn’t all serious and objective. Greeks and 
clubs competed against each other and state and national 
groups, often bringing home first-place honors. Activities such 
as Homecoming worked like magnets, drawing hundreds of 
alumni to their alma mater for a weekend of fun and nostalgia. 


Mark Lyons 
GRANDPA JONES entertains a crowd at the fine arts spring. The Pinnacle Boys, Lester Flatt and the Nashville 
center amphitheater during a Bluegrass Festival in late | Grass also performed at the ASG-sponsored program. 


A TIME EXPOSURE at night catches the blur of motion on a street at the base of the Hill near the men’s dormitories. 
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STUDENT 


The extracurricular activities which revolve 
around more than 13,000 students on a 
university campus could be compared to a 
transit system in a metropolitan area. 

It all begins with the exodus back to the 
Hill after a sun-filled summer somewhere 
else. Then as students get settled into their 
homes away from home, they look for 
entertainment and recreation. 

The entertainment came in forms of 
musical groups who visited the Hill. They 
stopped in Bowling Green long enough to 
play their latest hits for the small but 
enthusiastic crowds who always lit their 
lighters and begged for encores. 

More lecturers, dancers, actors and — 
singers visited the Hill. Sponsored by the 
University Lecture Series, the Center 
Board’s Entertainment Series or the Fine 
Arts Festival, they brought culture to the 


LIFE on the Hill 


stages and lecterns on campus. 

As for recreation, a group of graduate 
folklore students drove into the country to 
help their department head raise an 1822 
four-room log house in his backyard. 

More than a dozen students volunteered 
to become Big Brothers and Sisters. 

For spring break, students had three 
options. Some began their student teach- 
ing, the last leg of their education, while 
others opted to follow the men’s basket- 
ball team to two NCAA tournament 
games. Others rushed southward to play 
in the sun and surf of Florida. 

It was a year of traffic to and from the 
Hill. While people came from all corners 
of the world to stop for a while at 
Western, many students likewise stepped 
out into the community or state, taking a 
part of the Hill with them. Me 
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A nun from Covington returns to the Hill for the third summer to 
finish her master’s degree in library science. 


A Notch in the Past 


A folk studies department head raises an 1822 four-room log house 
in his backyard with the aid of industrious graduate students. 


Blackout 
A power outage leaves residents in five women’s dormitories without 
refrigeration, hair dryers and stereos for more than 24 hours. 


A Great Western Pastime 


Western's great pastime, Homecoming, descends on the Hill with 
bonfires, concerts, dances, parades and a football game. 


A Chinese Wedding 


Two strangers from Taiwan meet at Western, fall in love and have a 
wedding mixed with Chinese and American traditions. 


A Conductor of Note 


First-year conductor Leon Gregorian commutes from his Owensboro 
home, bringing a no-nonsense formula for a successful orchestra. 
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Summer term 


ummer term is a collage of students 

and personalities. There are the 

spring semester’s leftover students, 
anxious to finish their degree programs 
early. Many teachers, on vacation from 
public schools, work on master’s degrees 
in summer. 

Nuns also attend Western in a season 
when a walk up the Hill is accompanied by 
humidity and sweat beads upon each brow. 

With the dry summer of 1977 came ap- 
proximately 16 nuns from Owensboro and 
one from Covington, near Cincinnati. 

That nun, Sister Anne Frisch, is a three- 
year summer-term veteran who has com- 
pleted her master’s work and regrets leav- 
ing Western. 

“T have a lot of friends here and I like the 
program and courses in the library science 
department,” she said. 

“From the checkout counter to the circu- 
lation desk, this library fascinates me,” 
Sister Anne said. ‘The other libraries I’ve 
seen are much smaller. It blows my mind 
with all the resources and computers. 

“I’ve checked out every cassette of coun- 
try and classical music,” she said. “I don’t 
like rock‘n’roll.” 

Sister Anne, in her 25th year as a Sister 
of St. Benedict, has taught elementary edu- 
cation. However, she now has a new as- 
signment as librarian at Thomas More 
College in Florence. 


“... After the ice is broken they 
realize we’re real people, too. They 
know I’m human, just like any- 
body. We just have different life- 
styles.” 


“It’s kinda good to have a second voca- 
tion,” she said. “In the library you need a 
general knowledge about everything. 
School hasn’t been a big burden because I 
wanted to learn. I sure don’t know every- 
thing.” 

In addition to completing independent 
study in library science, Sister Anne took a 
swimming class and an industrial arts 
course. 

“T had to wear a bathing suit and go into - 
the pool with guys,” she said. “I’m just 
used to women using a pool, but I made up 
my mind to take the course. 

“I’ve gotten good grades at Western, but 
I’ve worked for them,” Sister Anne said. 
“It’s not a snap. You get what you give.” — 

Blending in with other students haan 
been a major concern, she said. 


A CENTRAL HALL dorm room decorated with Cin- 
cinnati Reds players’ pictures was where Sister Anne 
spent much time on an independent study course in 
library science. She wrote a term paper between two 
other courses and church services. 


Photos by Beth Rogers 


“Because it’s summer, most of my 
classes have only 12 to 20 students. I felt 
strange, but not for long. It takes a while, 
but after the ice is broken they realize we’re 
real people, too. They know I’m human, 


SWIM COACH Bill Powell demonstrates a drown- 
proof method for Sister Anne in the Diddle Arena 
pool. She said she wasn’t used to swimming with 
| males but was determined to take the course. 


just like anybody else. We just have differ- 
ent lifestyles.” 

She said each day’s schedule included 
classes, mailbox checks (I got a letter ev- 
ery day but two”), studying in the library, 


LEATHER WORK and woodworking were the sub- 
jects in Sister Anne’s industrial education for elemen- 
tary teachers course taught by Dr. Delbert Towell. 
Sister Anne’s project was a toy truck. 


mass and meditation. 

Sister Anne said she wore her veil most 
of the time. “We don’t have to wear a veil,” 
she said. “It’s not what makes a person a 
nun, but it means something. 

“When I’m bicycling downtown I don’t 
wear my veil. People tend to stare, and I 
don’t want to cause any accidents.” 

Sister Anne said church rules have been 
relaxed and nuns now get more freedom 


and personal responsibility. ‘Our life is. 


one of obedience, simplicity of life and 


“When I’m bicycling downtown I 
don’t wear my veil. People tend to 
stare, and I don’t want to cause any 
accidents.” 


poverty,” she said. “We're not lacking, but 
we don’t get everything we want. And 
we're never out of a job. We're always 
needed.” 

Attending Western has given Sister 
Anne new friendships, she said. “People at 
Western care about you. They’re full of 
warmth and concern. 

“Most students are serious about their 
field. They're respectful of things as well as 
people. We have a lot of common goals. We 
just want to give, share and love.” 

Connie Holman & 


CLOTHED in a black gown and her veil, Sister Anne 
Frisch chats with friends Thomas and Linda Freeman 
before the August commencement program. Sister 
Anne received her master’s degree in library science 
after three summer terms at Western. 
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Summer term 


lc took all sunnier 


A scrap of paper tumbled across the 
parched Diddle Arena parking lot. A lone 
bicyclist rode around the light poles in 
wide figure eights. Only a few cars clut- 
tered the thousands of square feet of 
steamy asphalt. It was May 18, 1977, just 
five days after the close of the spring se- 
mester, and the campus was virtually de- 
serted. 

Further up the Hill, however, in rooms 
buzzing with fluorescent lights and IBM 


i 
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JUST TWO DAYS BEFORE REGISTRATION, phys- 
ical plant workers haul registration packets from the 
registrar's office on the second floor of the Wetherby 
Administration Building to Diddle Arena. 13,521 stu- 
dents registered in the fall. 
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Selectrics, Western was readying for the 
beginning of the next school year. 

Up in Potter Hall, the housing office 
staff tried to ease the problems of an ex- 
pected dorm overflow by sending confir- 
mation cards to applicants in July. The 
cards asked for verification that the stu- 
dent still wanted a room in the fall. 

In 1976 the housing crunch hit and sent 
students reeling to university-provided 
motel rooms and placed more than 100 ona 


Debbie Gibson 


Ron Hoskins 


STACKS OF BOOKS surround Karen Minor, a fresh- 
man data processing major from Auburn, as she files 
volumes on the second floor of Margie Helm Library. 
The law library, periodical collection and tape library 
are housed on that floor. 


dorm waiting list. “It took us more by sur- 
prise,” housing director Horace Shrader 
said. “This year we saw it happening.” 

Still, by July 10, the 12 women’s dorms 
(maximum 2,920) were filled, with applica- 
tions for some dorms running 150 beyond 
capacity. Then, Shrader said, a “mad rush” 
to find auxiliary housing began. Later in 
July, the contractor renovating Florence 
Schneider Hall agreed to have the third and 
fourth floors ready for women’s housing. 

By Aug. 1, the four men’s dorms (capac- 
ity 2,058) were filled. Workers from ship- 
ping and receiving moved furniture into 
study rooms, recreation rooms, dining 
areas and other spare space, according to 
Larry Howard, purchasing director. 

But applications still came. Women were 
told they would be placed in temporary 
housing, and men were simply placed on a 
waiting list. 

Down the hall from the housing office, 
the student affairs staff spent the summer 
trying to make the housing squeeze easier 
for both students and housing. 

The battle plan consisted of a series of 
workshops in August to train resident as- 
sistants. They were conducted largely by 
the 26 dorm directors. The workshops 
trained the 76 new and 85 returning RAs in 
areas ranging from general dorm proce- 
Debbie Gibson 
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to prep tine Mill... 


dures to handling sensitive problems on 
their floors. 

“The returning RAs, having been 
through last year’s rather hectic and de- 
manding opening of school, seemed to 
come into the workshop thinking, ‘We're 
in this together; we're prepared for the 
worst,’ ” Anne Murray, assistant dean of 
student affairs, said. “It’s the feeling you 
have when you enter a ball game or a war.” 

In the university center, College Heights 


Bookstore manager Buddy Childress and 
his crew concentrated on filling the text- 
book requests and ordering supplies. 
“There are always changes in require- 
ments, late decisions on selections and new 
faculty coming in who have not submitted 


A BLAST OF WHITE FOAM from a multipurpose 
fire extinguisher heads toward a straw fire during a 
safety demonstration for RAs in August by Dave 
Murray of the safety department. The RAs returned a 
week early for their workshop. 


Ron Hoskins 


requests,” Childress said. So the staff of 30 
spent July and August completing “total 
book needs as well as receiving, checking, 
pricing and shelving those books ordered.” 

“We're caught in the middle between the 
students who need the books and the pro- 
fessor who orders them, plus the publish- 
er,” Childress said. ‘The troubles stay the 
same — it’s just the titles that change.” 

Downstairs in the university center, 
food services kept busy. ‘When I came 
here 12 years ago, summer was fun time,” 
said Louis Cook, assistant director of food 
services. But now it means repairing equip- 
ment, buying equipment and supplies, and 
feeding the 4,149 summer term students. 

Cook said the first food delivery before 
school included about 1,300 cases of 
canned goods. Other food needed to start 
the semester included more than 1,000 
pounds of chicken, 5,000 servings of 
creamed potatoes, 500 pounds of hambur- 
ger and 240 gallons of Coca-Cola. 

But in terms of sheer numbers, nothing 
approached the consumption of the IBM 
360 Model 40 computer on the third floor 
of the administration building. 

Operations manager John Foe said, 
“from Aug. 8 to Aug. 22, we ran 24 hours a 
day.” The staff consisted of 15 full-time 
workers who were on call constantly, and 
four advanced computer students who 
worked up to 60 hours a week. 

Foe said 438,121 eighty-column data pro- 
cessing cards — equal to several million 
lines of information — went through the 
computer in 15 days. While the center aver- 
ages 300,000 lines a day, according to Foe, it 
exceeded 900,000 lines Aug. 11, when most 
of the information cards were produced. 

In terms of human effort, however, the 
physical plant took honors. 

Director Owen Lawson’s workers spread 
about 4,000 gallons of paint across 1,310 
rooms in four dorms, laid 3,000 yards of 
carpet in the university center game room 
and Helm Library, installed about 2,500 re- 
frigerators, remarked 5,000 parking spaces, 
built a new parking lot on Regents Ave- 
nue, painted all handrails, outside doors 
and signs, reupholstered most of the dorm 
lobby furniture, placed new dressers in 
East Hall, installed office petitions and re- 
furbished the heating plant. 

Yet while he kept his 375 summer em- 
ployees (100 more than usual) working 
overtime throughout August with no vaca- 
tions, Lawson said it wasn’t until 6 a.m., 
Saturday, Aug. 20, that the dorms were ac- 


tually ready ... 
(continued on page 18) 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF LINES were painted by 
the physical plant staff in about three weeks during 
the summer. Melvin Pippin paints one of them, a 
crosswalk near Wetherby Administration Building. 
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Three hours later, doors to the 16 
dorms opened and the two weeks of long 
lines that students dread began. Dorm 
check-in, registration, buying books: day 
after day of single-file survival that would 
tarnish whatever joy there was in starting 
the academic year. 

The expected lines formed. But thanks to 
some planning, plus blind luck, they 
weren't as long as they had been the year 
before. 

Student affairs personnel and dorm di- 
rectors agreed that check-in went smooth- 
er. 

South Hall Director Martha Baker said, 
“Since we were filled, it was just a matter of 
checking them into their rooms. We had 
the system down a little better.” 

Confirmation cards from the housing of- 
fice, advance registration for freshmen and 
luggage carriers (provided by student af- 
fairs) were mentioned as having eased the 
big move. 

But the student affairs staff said the 
housing shortage made checking go 
smoothly. 


for the first week of school 


Anne Murray and Howard Bailey, assis- 
tant deans of student affairs, talked about 
problems with vacancies in the past. Val- 
uable time was spent moving residents to 
rooms with eastern windows so their 
plants would get more light or because the 
residents had skin problems or because 
their drapes matched the color of the room, 
they said. 

“There's a blessing in being tight,” Bai- 
ley said. “If you’re full, it eliminates unde- 
sirable flexibility. You can comfortably 
say, ‘No’.” 

Mrs. Murray and Bailey said the greatest 
complaint was about roommates who 
smoke. Only a few complained about 
roommates of a different race or national- 
ity. Whatever the complaint, Mrs. Murray 
said it had to wait until after Labor Day. 

More than 100 students who applied late 
for a dorm room learned about waiting, 
too. Eighty-eight women waited in Flor- 
ence Schneider Hall until space was made 
available. RA Lee Ann Branstetter, a Glas- 
gow junior, described it as hectic. 

“There were girls moving in while oth- 


ers moved out,” she said. “You didn’t 
know when you were moving, where you 
were going, who your roommate would be 
or what dorm you would live in. When you 
live for three weeks out of boxes, it’s diffi- 
cult.” 

Bonnie Troop, the Schneider director, 
said the last girls moved out Sept. 11. 

Others weren't so lucky. Housing direc- 
tor Horace Shrader said 120 men were 
placed on a waiting list and most had no 
place to live until vacancies came up. A 
dozen men lived in the Ivan Wilson House 
on Normal Drive; the last one moved out 
in mid-September. By then, the housing 
office had contacted and placed 70 men 
from the waiting list. Shrader said the oth- 
ers could not be contacted. 

A few other students lived in dorm 
kitchens, recreation and study rooms, and 
in other spare space until regular rooms 


NEARING THE END OF A 30-MINUTE WAIT, 
Ruth Dougherty rests against a cash register in the 
College Heights Bookstore. Although extra cashiers 
were hired, some students had to wait 90 minutes to 
pay for their supplies. 


Jim Burton 


First week baci 


became vacant. Most apparently liked their 
temporary housing, except for the lack of 
televisions, telephones, ovens, mirrors and 
other extras. 

Other lines formed Monday, Aug. 22, at 
10:30 a.m., when registration began in Did- 
dle Arena. The advance registration of 
1,658 freshmen in June and July eased reg- 
istration, registrar Dr. Stephen House said. 
“When you reduce the numbers, you auto- 
matically reduce the lines.” 

Two changes made the fall, 1977, regis- 
tration easier. First, identification had to be 
presented before receipt of a registration 
packet, to make sure “the proper student 
got the proper packet,” House said. “I was 
concerned it would take longer, but my 
observation was that it increased our effi- 
ciency” by eliminating the clerk’s need to 
ask a student what his name was and how 
to spell it. 

Second, House asked “all departments to 
place the student’s name on the course 
cards as they were distributed,” to end the 
practice of “pulling cards” for a student 
scheduled to register later. 

According to House, 13,521 students reg- 
istered for the fall semester, 135 more than 
in fall, 1976. 

The next line started in the College 


A LARGE TRUNK STRAINS four luggage carriers 
near East Hall. Dorm directors credited the carriers, 
here supervised by administrator John Oakes, with 
making the August move-in one of the easiest. 


Heights Bookstore. About 9:30 a.m., 
Thursday, lines at the store’s 11 cash regis- 
ters began forming. By noon, lines 
stretched back halfway through the store, 
and later reached three-quarters of the way 
back. 

Waiting in line took 30 to 45 minutes for 
many, and Childress said the temperature 
around the registers averaged about 10 de- 
grees warmer than the rest of the store. 

Many other lines plagued students the 
first week. A secretary in financial aid said 
more than 200 students filed through that 
office each day. Talisman adviser Roger 
Loewen said 4,500 students came to the 
yearbook office that week for their 1977 


books. And when the air conditioning in 
Grise and Cherry Halls went out of opera- 
tion, classes filed out for relief from the 80- 
degree-plus heat. 

But perhaps nothing annoyed Joe and 
Jane College more than the parking short- 
age. By Aug. 26, 5,691 cars were registered 
for about 4,160 spaces. A week later, 6,641 
were registered, an increase of about 1,500 
from fall, 1976. 

Roger Stinnett @ 


FIFTEEN MINUTES OF COAXING BY Dr. Carroll 


Wells convinced senior Linda Cretella to take math 317 
instead of 331. “He said it was harder, but I could do 
it,’ the math minor said. She agreed to take the course 
but failed to enjoy it. 


Ron Hoskins 
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for the first week of school 


Dressed in straw hats, Levis, boots, T- 
shirts and bandanas, they arrived in Toyo- 
tas, Datsuns and Pintos to restore a cabin 
built more than 100 years ago by people 
who traveled by horses and buggy and 
wore homespun clothes. 

More than 30 folklore graduate students 
and faculty members took their curiosity 
and inexperience to Woodburn last August 
on a sunny, humid Saturday morning. 
There they found the makings of an 1822 
four-room log cabin numbered and stacked 
on an acre behind Dr. Lynwood Montell’s 
two-story white frame house. 

Ten hours later, many of the yellow pop- 
lar logs had been fitted together in a pen 
and a half (a side and a half), with Montell 
directing the operation. 

Architecture is one of Montell’s interests 
as well as a main topic in the folk art and 
technology course he teaches. 

“I’ve read a lot about it and I just 
thought it would be neat to do something 
like that myself,” the department head 
said. 

Last spring Montell bought the house 
and barn for $1,500 and began moving the 
disassembled planks, windows and logs 
from Monroe County. 

“T used every chance I had to rip the 
boards and roof, and I labeled everything 
and drew a corresponding sketch,” Mon- 


A SHOWER OF WOOD CHIPS BOMBARD Gary 
Davis as he notches a yellow poplar log in the restora- 
tion of an 1822 cabin. The graduate student also raised 
logs in the all-day project directed by Dr. Lynwood 
Montell, the cabin’s owner. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A GERMAN SHEPHERD 
NAMED CLEO, Dr. Lynwood Montell and crew pause 
at 9 a.m. for a group picture before 10 hours of house- 


tell said. 

His father and several students also 
helped strip the lumber and manhandle 
seven or eight truckloads of logs. Montell 
laid the concrete foundation and prepared 
the materials and tools for the late summer 
house-raising, which also attracted neigh- 
bors and church friends. 

Keith Byrd helped Montell begin the 
project and said the house-raising was eas- 
ier than the disassembling. 


AGE DOESN’T MATTER AT A HOUSE-RAISING 
because everyone contributes. Liz Harzoff photo- 
graphed much of the day’s work, and Willie Montell 
(Montell’s father) helped the students with technicali- 
ties such as chainsaws. 


raising. The crew included his family, folklore grad- 
uate students and faculty members, and neighbors 
from the Woodburn community where Montell lives. 


“It was a lot harder to take down because 
it was so dusty and the logs were pegged 
together,” the senior history and govern- 
ment major said. 

Byrd said he cut notches in the logs, 
helped fit them and worked to keep them 
straight. “Everyone was enthusiastic and it 
was a group effort,” he said. “It was a lot of 
people working together to re-create a 
house-raising.” 

Dr. Robert Teske, a new faculty mem- 
ber, said the house-raising was a good oc- 
casion to get to know graduate students. 
“We all got a feeling of pride by putting 

(continued on page 22) 
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the cabin up. 

“I had read a lot about it but that was the 
first time I participated,” he said. “It was a 
good opportunity to get involved in mate- 
rial folk culture.” 

Gary Foster, a part-time graduate stu- 
dent, said he developed a respect for the 
house. “It almost had its own personality,” 
he said. “It didn’t look like much on the 
ground, but each log had a hole bored in it 
for a peg which didn’t fit any other one. 
The hole had been made by the first people 
who built the cabin and lived in it. We 
were giving it a new lease on life, like a 
reprieve from the dead.” 

Foster said the back-breaking manual 
work came in three stages. ‘First there was 
the lifting of a log,” he said. “Then higher 
poles were lifted with skid poles and ropes, 
and skid poles were used to raise the top 
logs. 

"Tog by log, I had mentally constructed 
the house further than we did on the 
ground, but I think we got more done than 
I would have realistically expected.” 

Montell was a good foreman, according 
to the graduate student. “If something 
didn’t work, he worked around it,” Foster 
said. “And when he’d notch a log everyone 


would watch. I thought it was a lost art, but 


I guess it really isn’t.” 
Nana Farris of Henderson said she was 
impressed about the role women played. 


“The women weren't just watching or 
cooking,” she said. “They were carrying 


logs, reading tablets and climbing on logs. 


There was really no difference in abilities 


except for physical size. 


“I moved logs, sighted walls, consulted 
the plans to find what went where, braced, 
drove nails and took ample breaks.” 

She was pleased that Dr. Montell’s fam- 
ily and neighbors came as well as students 
and faculty. “Most of them had never met, 
but it didn’t inhibit them from working 
together and enjoying each other,” she 
said. 

“T remember how Dr. Montell’s father 
was overseeing the progress of the house 
and kept talking to one girl who was driv- 
ing nails,” Miss Farris said. “He’d walk 
around and ask others if they’d seen ‘that 
New Jersey girl hammer nails.’ ” 

The frayed and soiled legal pad of 
sketches was misplaced three times. 
“Everything would shut down and every- 
body would look for it,” she said. “There 
were a few moments of panic until some- 
one found it underneath something.” 

Miss Farris said the dirty, sunburned 
and sweaty group didn’t goof off and was 
genuinely concerned about making sure 
things were done properly. 


TATTERED AND TEMPORARILY LOST THREE 
TIMES, a yellow legal pad of sketches of the original 
cabin was a necessary reference tool. Liz Harzoff, 
Charles Wright, Judith Schottenfeld, Nana Farris and 
Brad Montell consider the next step. 


“T realized that we have a totally differ- 
ent way of life from the people who first 
built that cabin,” she said. “Those people 
cooperated and interacted on a level not 
present in day-to-day contacts we have.” 

Although Miss Farris said she barely 
produced the energy to crawl to her car for 
the drive to Bowling Green, she savors a 
feeling of accomplishment from the house- 
raising. 

Dr. Montell was also pleased. “I was sur- 
prised at how much we got done and the 
fact that it got done so skillfully when they 
hadn't done that kind of work before,” he 
said. “Everyone worked; no one just 
watched.” 

And when the neighbors, students and 
faculty members dressed in straw hats, Le- 
vis, boots, T-shirts and bandanas drove 
away in their Toyotas, Datsuns and Pintos, 
Dr. Montell sneaked back to the construc- 
tion site three times. 

“I just stood and looked at it and had one 
super good feeling,” he said. 

Connie Holman @ 


LATE AFTERNOON SHADOWS befriended the 
house-raising crew as they lifted the last logs on the 
one pen they completed. Half of the other side of the 
saddlebag house was also completed that day by more 
than 40 participants. 


WINDOW INSTALLATION IN LOG CABINS is 
somewhat different from the modern method. Dr. 
Lynwood Montell, director of folk studies and cabin 
owner, directed his crew when the first window was 
fitted. The process proved tricky as the crew inserted it 
upside down and had to try again. 


House-raising 
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HIGH ABOVE THE GROUND, Denis Kiely works to raise one of the logs near the top 
of the saddlebag cabin. Most of the August 27th morning was spent on the ground as 
the construction crew lifted and fitted each log. After an on-the-ground lunch the 
struggle began as skid poles and ropes were manipulated to raise the longer logs. 


A TIRED AND ACHING BUT PROUD CONSTRUCTION CREW rests in back of the 
restored 1822 saddlebag house they raised in approximately 10 hours. The yellow poplar 
house is located adjacent to Dr. Montell’s Woodburn home, 12 miles from campus. 
Approximately 40 individuals participated in the project. 
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mors are alive and well on the Hill. 

Ranging from traditional boasts to ter- 
rifying ghosts, the stories make up part of 
Western's folklore. 

Some are “migratory legends” or “mi- 
gratory rumors,” according to Dr. Lyn- 
wood Montell, director of intercultural and 
folk studies. Common throughout the na- 
tion, these are localized for Western. Oth- 
ers contain familiar motifs, he said. 


Bors « folk beliefs and migratory ru- 


dorms have brought to Western the 

migratory legend that Montell called 
“the most popular of all horror stories or 
superstitions told on college campuses.” 

‘Many years ago,” the legend goes, “two 
girls, Sarah and Jane, stayed in this dorm 
during spring break, when everyone else 
was gone. They were uneasy about staying 
alone, so Jane stayed in Sarah’s room. 

“One night Jane was walking down the 
dark upstairs hall to get something from 
her room. She turned a corner and gasped 
when she saw the dim outline of an escapee 
from an asylum. 

“Jane turned and ran, but the lunatic 
grabbed a fire ax and chased her. Just as 
she neared the stairs, he lunged, hitting her 
in the back with the ax. She dropped and 
he disappeared into darkness again. 

“Sarah began worrying but was too 
scared to look for Jane. Suddenly, she 
heard scratching at the door, like an anima 
clawing to get in. Sarah was terrified and 
hid. 

“When she opened the door the next 
morning, she looked down and screamed. 
There was Jane’s bloody corpse with a 
hand raised as it had been when she 
scratched on the door, hoping for help. 

“Girls who lived in the room later said 
they heard scratching in the night. They 
finally turned it into a storage room. No 
one’s lived there since.” 


E ate-night ghost story sessions in girls’ 


ago in telling the story of the Van 

Meter Ghost. Fonzole Childress, who 
worked in the department in the 1960s, 
recalled that some of Western’s “most fan- 
tastic acting went into telling it,” especially 
to freshman girls. It went like this: 

“Back at the beginning of the century 
when Van Meter Hall was being built, a 
man was working on the roof. An airplane 
flew by and the man, who had never seen a 
plane, stood and stared at the sight. Sud- 
denly, he lost his balance and fell through 
the skylight over the stage. He landed on 
the stage and died, but his body lay there 
for a weekend before it was found. It left a 
bloodstain that was scrubbed and washed, 
but wouldn't come off. It’s been there ever 
since. 

Though the telling of the legend slacked 
off after Russell Miller Theater was built, 
former actors’ tales linger. 

One actor said that once, when he was in 
the dressing room alone after a rehearsal, 
he happened to look up and see the reflec- 
tion of a man in the mirror. He turned, but 


ro heatre students delighted a few years. 
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no one was there. 

Other theatre people spoke of strange 
blue lights, mysterious occurrences with 
spotlights and supernatural feats during 
the years Van Meter Auditorium was the 
principal theater on campus. 


Central Hall when word was passed 

that famed psychic Jeanne Dixon had 
predicted the murder of a coed in a West- 
ern high-rise dormitory. Fortunately, it did 
not occur. 

Most of the fear came in the spring of 
1976. “It was stupid,” said one resident. 
But she added, “If there had been a killer it 
would have been worse with a lot of girls 
in one room.” 


5: slept six and seven to a room in 
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house on Chestnut Street claim they 

share living quarters with a female 
ghost, the spirit of a woman murdered in 
the house. 

Lambda Chis say one fraternity brother 
woke up in the night when he heard a 
noise in the next room. The door was pad- 
locked from the outside, but he claimed he 
heard typing and saw a light. 

Residents said that one night the lights 
in the house went out, but the stereo re- 
mained on. In a room they call the nursery, 
the alarm clock goes off at midnight when 
a person sleeps there for the first time, they 
claim. 

But, they said, “It’s a friendly ghost. It 
never hurt anyone.” 


Breese of the Lambda Chi Alpha 


ghosts and murder. Some comes from 
the classroom. 

One old story deals with the final exam 
given by a philosophy professor. The only 
question was “Why?” Two students got 
A’s: one who answered, “Why not?” and 
one who said, “Because.” The other stu- 
dents wrote long treatises. 

Students have long maintained that they 
are obligated to wait only 10 minutes for an 
instructor, 15 minutes for an assistant or 
associate professor and 20 minutes for a 
full professor before leaving class. 

“It’s become part of the unofficial belief 
code,’” Montell said. 

“A lot of students believe it, and so do 
teachers, frankly.” 


hl: all campus folklore deals with 


around the Hill prompted the notion 
that a biology professor had per- 
formed genetic experiments with squirrels 
and then released them, thoroughly upset- 
ting the local squirrel gene pool. 
Two biology professors said they never 
heard the story and doubted it was true. 
“They've been around as long as I have,” 
said Dr. H.L. Stephens, a former depart- 
ment head who came to Western in 1927. 
Dr. Herbert Shadowen, a mammalogist 
here since 1961, agreed with Stephens that 
the squirrels “have experienced a genetic 
change and survived in a protected envi- 
ronment.” 
White squirrels in the wild would not 
survive, they said. 


O°: abundance of white squirrels 


headed for Western listened eagerly 
with a beer in his hand as a friend told 
him: 

“T heard Western is a real party school. 
Playboy did an article about party schools 
and one year they rated Western second. 
The next year, Playboy wouldn’t rank it: 
They said Western was in a party class of 
its own!” 

It was big news, and the student believed 
it for months and told it as a fact. 

But Jane Cowen Schoen, manager of 
Playboy’s reader service, denies all. 

“It’s a legend,” she said in a telephone 
interview. “We never did anything like 
that. Every school in the nation seems to 
think their school was rated either at the 
very top or the very bottom.” 

She said the magazine “started getting 
questions about it in the late 50s or early 
60s,” and eventually prepared a form letter 
denying the claim. 


[ orertosk over which of two bluffs 


Or graduating high school student 


overlooking Barren River is “the real 
Sally’s Rock” overshadows the legend 
of the girl whose name the rock bears. 

“Early in the century,” the old legend 
goes, “a beautiful girl named Sally Beck 
lived by the river. Well known among 
riverboat captains, she was called the ‘Bride 
of the Barren.’ 

“But late one rainy night, she went to the 
sandstone column that stood near the river, 
looked into the black waters below, spoke a 
man’s name and jumped into the darkness. 
She was found the next day on the river 
bank — dead.” 

According to a 1976 College Heights 
Herald article, however, Miss Beck lived to 
a ripe age and married a Canadian farmer 
who had advertised in a newspaper for a 
wife. The rock column slid into the river in 
1910. 

edar Hill, upon which the campus 
C sprawls, is near collapse if all the sto- 
ries about caves under it are true. 

Some claim a hermit lives in a cave under 
Van Meter Hall (also suggesting that this is 
the source of mysterious happenings). 

Hundreds of truckloads of concrete were 
poured into a cavern before Pearce-Ford 
Tower could be built over it, others say. 
And Smith Stadium has only one grand- 
stand because the other side of the field is 
over a cave. 

Owen Lawson, physical plant adminis- 
trator, said a cave system could exist under 
the Hill, but years of core-drilling before 
construction produced only crevices and 
small voids. 

Lawson said that before Pearce-Ford was 
built a drilling of 100 feet was made, “but 
we didn’t find anything but solid rock.” 

Smith Stadium has only one side, he 
said, because the university wanted a 
20,000-seat stadium, which wouldn’t fit on 
the other side, which is narrower because 
of the convergence of Russellville Road 
and University Boulevard. Besides, when 
construction began, Western hadn't yet 


bought that side of the field. 
Roger Stinnett @ 
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nga was enjoying a hot show- 
n., last Oct. 24, when sudden- 
kered out in a West Hall 


jomeone say, ‘Where were you 
n the lights went out?’ so I thought it 
was a joke,” the Country Club Hills, IIl., 
said. “But when I got out I 


burned out, leaving 894 women in Bates- 
unner, North, South, East and West halls 

ut hot water and electricity for more 
cable was delivered from 
», Tenn., the next afternoon. In 
d and darkness, a crew installed it. 
the power returned to the 
and then failed again while adjust- 
vere made. Minutes later residents 
yed luxuries they had taken for 
cubes, lights, stereos and 


hey had coped. Some had 
adventure. 
nd games at first,” East Hall 
Johnson said. “But the 
stayed off the more the 
hassle.” 
Patty Ferguson said 
creamed when the 
hey wanted to know 
as and how long it 
hey just wandered 
ing to decide what 


is were given flashlights 

L the exit doors more fre- 

‘n assistant director from a men’s 
d in the lobby during the peak 

til midnight).” 

Il night clerk Roger Hinderliter 
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Sandy Plantinga said most West Hall 
residents shuffled through the dimly-lit 
halls and stairways to the lobby when the 
power vanished. 

Industrious residents stuffed napkins 
into a chicken wire-covered wagon frame 
by candlelight, she said. “It was an outside 
decoration for Homecoming and we paint- 
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Power outage 


20-year-old underground cable had . 


ed it red.” 

South Hall resident Mila Sledge buried 
her goldfish (Rudolph and Oreo) which 
died during the power outage. 

“They were in a bowl with an electric 
pump when it went off,” the Smiths Grove 
sophomore said. “They died a few hours 
before the lights came back on. It could 
have been the water or something else, but 
it was the most upsetting part of the ordeal. 

“We had emergency lights in the hall, 
but after a while their batteries ran down,” 
Miss Sledge said. “I used a flashlight and a 
battery-operated lamp until it ran down, 
too.” 

Bates-Runner resident Marla Kingrey 
said some girls went to other dorms or to 
hotels to study and take showers. “I went 
to Central Hall to take a shower and there 
were girls from everywhere taking show- 
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ers there.” 

The Glasgow junior said she missed 
cooking meals and warm water the most, 
but she did have some fun. 

“We took candles in one room and told 
ghost stories for an hour,” she said. “It was 
so much fun.” 

Food was spoiled, eyes were strained by 
studying by dim lights and showers were 
taken in foreign dorms, but the women 
managed to survive the ordeal. 

“It was sort of neat,” Miss Kingrey add- 
ed. “It was really different and gave us 
something to talk about for a long time.” 

Connie Holman @ 


A BATTERY-OPERATED emergency light illumi- 
nates a Bates-Runner Hall corridor as residents study. 
Other residents spent the night in other dorms or at 
local hotels. West, East, North and South halls were 
also struck by the blackout. 


Mark Lyons 


Eric Hassler 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON and a torch held by 
Kenny Walters, Joe Richards replaces a 20-year-old 
cable which burned out and caused a power outage. 
Richards works for Associated Electrics and Walters is 
a university maintenance worker. 


“TESS OF THE D’UBERVILLES” is read by Bates- 
Runner resident Barbara Davenport shortly after the 
power outage began. The freshman did her required 
reading for an English 101 class by candlelight. Others 
used flashlights and battery-operated lamps. 


Mark Lyons 
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hannon, Shelbyville junior Charlene Har- 
desty and Louisville sophomore Pam 
McCoskey. 

The Big Red Marching Band, area high 
school bands and 18 floats carrying the 
Homecoming queen candidates were part 
of the parade, which began at 10 a.m., on 
the square downtown. 

“Morehead — What a Picnic” won the 
alumni float for Alpha Omicron Pi soror- 
ity and Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 
The float consisted of a picnic table cov- 
ered with a traditional red and white- 
checked tablecloth, a tree with a swing, 
ants and bucket of fried chicken. 

Alpha Phi Omega fraternity and Gamma 
Sigma Sigma sorority won the Red Towel 
Award with “WKU’s Favorite Pastime — 
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Tilting Morehead’s Game,” which featured 
a pinball machine with the score 999,999 to 
0, in favor of Western. 

“Eagle Chasin’ Toppers’ Favorite 
Pastime’ won the President's Award for 
the Industrial Education and Technology 
Club. The float showed a clawing, me- 
chanical eagle pursued by football players 
in a red and white Model T automobile. 

The Regents’ Award went to Barnes- 
Campbell and Potter halls. Their theme 
was “Disney -—- The Great American Pas- 
time,”” which consisted of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, a fountain and a wish- 
ing well. 

Western’s preparation and celebration 
were not quite enough for a win. The Top- 
pers had to settle for a 20-20 tie with More- 


WAVING TO SPECTATORS on Center Street, 
Sue Floyd rides the parade float sponsored by Phi 
Mu and Alpha Gamma Rho. Despite the float’s 
“Western Trumps Over Morehead” theme, the 
Tops settled for a tie. 


MUSIC AND DANCING were especially common 
during Homecoming. Marcella Williams and Wal- 
ter Taylor danced to Celebrity Ball’s music at the 
ASG-sponsored dance Saturday night. 


Lewis Gardner 


head before an estimated 19,750 fans in 
L.T. Smith Stadium and a regional televi- 
sion audience. 

Students, faculty and alumni atttended a 
post-game reception in Diddle Arena. Later 
Saturday night, Celebrity Ball, an Atlanta, 
Ga., rock group, entertained at an ASG- 
sponsored dance in Garrett Conference 
Ballroom. 

As conceived in 1927 by Henry Hardin 
Cherry, Western’s first president, Home- 
coming was to be “the one thing to make 
Western's tie with the alumni complete 
and unbreakable.” 

Fifty years later, Cherry's dream contin- 
ues to materialize, creating a special week- 
end on the Hill. 

Alfina Mami & 
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SIX HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE of Pearce-Ford’s 874 


residents responded to signs (such as this on a bathroom door) 
and signed the dorm reform petition. 


IGNORING VISITATION RULES, two coeds visit friends on 


the 12th floor of Pearce-Ford during the unofficial open house 
and dorm policy protest Oct. 27. 
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spirit, but close doors 


earce-Ford Tower, the largest 
men’s dorm on campus, was hav- 
ing a disco dance on the 27th floor 
Thursday, Oct. 27, Homecoming Eve. At 7 


SUPPORT for liberalized dorm policies came from 
Sarah Fuller, a North Hall resident, at the Student 
Rights Alliance demonstration in November. About 
200 persons participated in the rally. 


Ron Hoskins 


p.m. a crowd of residents and their dates 
pushed through the front door and headed 
for the elevators. Some rode all the way up 
to the dance, but many got off before that. 

After weeks of planning, the great unof- 
ficial open house was on. 

As an organized protest of dorm visita- 
tion policies, many residents ignored the 
rules and took women into their rooms. 
About 200 students participated in the 
demonstration engineered by residents 
and most of the tower’s resident assistants. 

Without RA supervision, it was not until 
10 p.m. that student affairs officials 
learned of the unauthorized activity in the 
tower. But before the evening was over, 
illegal guests had been removed, and 
names and ID cards of about 25 had been 
taken so they could be questioned. 

The next morning, a protest representa- 
tive presented President Dero Downing 
with a petition, signed by 675 of the 
tower's 874 residents, asking for more lib- 
eral visitation rules and more student con- 
trol over housing policies. 

The petition called for several changes: 
more open houses with less supervision, 
an end to mandatory campus housing for 
freshmen and sophomores, and a greater 
student voice in housing decisions. 

But it seemed that students were more 
upset with the “door ajar” rule that re- 
quired residents to keep their room doors 
open during open house if a member of the 
opposite sex was inside. 

It wasn’t the first time students had 
asked for the rule to be lifted. The year 


“I’M NOT A MARTYR for anybody,” Bemis Hall RA 
Sandy Haworth said of her placard at the SRA rally. 
“Everybody came running to the RAs because we were 
new pivotal points,” she said. 


Jim Burton 


before, the university housing committee 
had asked the regents to let the position of 
the door during open house be decided by 
the residents. The regents rejected that 
idea, but changed the rule from door 
“open” to door “ajar.” But that wasn’t 
enough. 

At the Homecoming Board of Regents 
meeting Saturday morning, Downing told 
about 20 students that he would meet with 
a protest representative the next week to 
discuss the petition. 

At the football game that afternon, the 
side fence of Smith Stadium was covered 
with signs. Most said “Beat Morehead!” 
One said “Dorm Reform Now.” 

When the big weekend was over and the 
initial shock had worn off, officials inter- 
viewed the participants who were caught 
and Pearce-Ford’s RAs. No disciplinary ac- 
tion was taken. 

Downing asked the university housing 
committee, Interhall Council and Associat- 
ed Student Government to study the peti- 
tion and make recommendations to him. 
And then the big ball began to slow down. 

But student support for dorm reform 
was still strong. Protest leaders formed the 
Student Rights Alliance, circulated their 
petition across campus and on Nov. 10, 
organized a dorm reform rally. 

As an icy wind whistled around dorms 
and classroom buildings at the base of the 
Hill, rally leaders tried to inspire the shiv- 
ering crowd of about 200. It resembled the 
1960s with speakers, chant leaders and a 
protest song. The participants were seri- 
ous. Some onlookers snickered. 

As the protesters’ petition was shuffled 
through the network of committees and 
sub-committees, dorm councils and stu- 
dent government, it fared pretty well. All 
of the groups agreed on at least one point 
— the “door ajar” rule should go. 

Associated Student Government, Inter- 
hall Council, the university housing com- 
mittee and even the regents housing com- 
mittee said it should go. And on a cold 
February afternoon, the Board of Regents 
agreed. 

There was only brief discussion on the 
motion to do away with the rule. When the 
vote came, only one activist was there to 
hear it. It was a quiet victory. 

During the three months of committee 
hearings, hot tempers had cooled and the 
popular movement had dwindled. The 
slow process of administrative study and 
analysis had become too much for the stu- 
dents who wanted “dorm reform now.” 


Tom Eblen & 


Eblen covered the dorm reform move- 
ment for the College Heights Herald. 


A LONG ASG DEBATE concerning ratification of the 
Student Rights Alliance’s petition rolls on as ASG 
housing chairman John Grizzell talks to representative 


Brad Ford. 
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ASG COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN Brad Ford and Gene GANGSTERS Teena Thornton and Charlie Stinnett A LIGHT MOMENT IN AN ASG MEETING brings 
Saunders talk with representative Kevin Kinne after a ride in a 1948 Plymouth, campaigning for David laughter from president Bob Moore and smiles from 
March ASG meeting. Saunders, a senior business ad- | Vance. Vance won, but was chided by ASG president activities vice president David Bass, secretary Sharon 
ministration major, was also news director at WKYU. Bob Moore for spending $192 on his campaign. May and vice president Cathy Murphy. 
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complaints and a little controversy. 


ASG was accused by several groups of 
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Little action 
after much controversy 


For Associated Student Government, the 
year was typical — little action, the usual 


taking little action, in both administrative 
and entertainment affairs; many people 
complained about their lack of action and 
poor concert selections, and the presiden- 
tial election was contested among charges 
of favoritism shown to one candidate who 
was already an ASG member. 

After ASG lost more than $23,000 on 
major concerts during the year, the student 
affairs office, which controls the ASG bud- 
get, decided that control of entertainment 
should be transferred to another body, 
probably the University Center Board. 

A recommendation was made to the 
Board of Regents by Charles Keown, stu- 
dent affairs dean, that ASG’s entertain- 
ment budget be cut in half for 1978-79. 

Keown also recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study who should 
make programming decisions, and if the 
committee chose the center board, ASG 
would lose all control of entertainment for 
1979-80. 

Bob Moore, ASG president and student 
regent, argued at the April 29 regents’ 
meeting that ASG should retain control of 
entertainment funds because students 
would have less involvement in program- 
ming decisions if the change were made. 

“There was no input by student govern- 
ment or any students that I know of, and 
that upsets me,” Moore said at the meeting. 

The regents voted to allow ASG to retain 
its full $62,000 entertainment budget for 
1978-79 and directed President Dero 
Downing to appoint a committee to study 
whether ASG or the center board should 
control entertainment spending. 

ASG was also attacked during the spring 
semester for lack of action. 

The College Heights Herald, in an edito- 
rial, called many of ASG’s actions “more 
laughable than laudable.” 

The editorial cited a bill ASG passed to 
support dental hygenists, that ASG dis- 
count cards were never mailed to off-cam- 
pus residents, that $202.50 was spent for an 
unknown number of red towels to be used 
by concert performers and an “inner of- 
fice” joke discussed at a congress meeting 
that declared the day “Be Kind to Tricia 
Day,” in honor of Tricia Cook, interim 
ASG secretary. 

Several ASG members later said the ac- 
tions were not laughable. 


ASG was involved in two major contro- 
versies during the year, including the dorm 
reform movement of the fall and a dispute 
of the results of the election for president 
in the spring. 

After heated debate, congress voted to 
support a petition circulated by a group 
called the Students Rights Alliance that 
asked for changes in housing policies. 

While most ASG members apparently 
supported the petition, the issue was 
whether allowing SRA to represent stu- 
dents to the university administration on 
any housing matters would hurt ASG. 

One member said during the debate that 
recognition of SRA would be a “potential 
threat to the ASG housing committee.” 

ASG eventually agreed to support the 
petition, and the regents in January ap- 
proved a section that abolished the “door- 
ajar” rule during open houses in dormi- 
tories. 

Questions about ASG’s election appeal 
system were raised after the loser of the 
presidential election protested the outcome 
of the election, and the only course of pro- 
test was through ASG committees. 

Ed Johnson, who lost to Steve Thornton 
by 72 votes, charged that some ASG poll 
workers had worn Thornton campaign 
buttons as they signed people in to vote 
and that the sophomore voting machine 
was not registering his votes during the 
April 6 elections. 

He also alleged that 24 people signed up 
to vote but did not because of a long line at 
the junior and senior voting booth. 

Johnson said most of his support was 
with upperclassmen. 

The protest was first rejected by ASG’s 
rules and elections committee, which runs 
ASG elections. ASG’s judicial council then 
rejected the appeal, saying that some of 
Johnson’s allegations may have been cor- 
rect, but there was no proof that the actions 
alleged would have changed the outcome of 
the election. 

Thornton, who was sophomore presi- 
dent at the time of the election, said he 
knew of no campaigning by poll workers, 
and he did not ask Paahie to do it for him. 

The judicial council was Johnson’s last 
source of appeal, which ended one contro- 
versy typically — with little action. 

Alan Judd @ 
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Building Renovations 


Photos by 
Lewis Gardner 


A Constructed 


Florence Schneider Hall and the Industrial 
Education Building both had their begin- 
nings on the Hill in 1929. A shortage of 
space and the need for an industrial educa- 
tion complex had created two more campus 
buildings. 

Last fall, after renovation, the two build- 
ings opened their doors again, but with a 
slightly different look, and in one case, a 
totally different purpose. 

Florence Schneider was constructed as 
an addition to West Hall with funds appro- 


FROSTED WINDOWS were replaced with tinted 
glass, an elevator was added and all but one interior 
wall were torn down during the $740,000 renovation of 
the Industrial Education Building. 


priated by the Kentucky General Assem- 
bly. It was to house 168 women on the west 
slope of campus. The structure, built for 
$160,000, was first known as West Hall. 
Later the name was changed to Whitestone 
Hall and eventually to Florence Schneider, 
a bursar of the university. 

Since its $946,000 renovation, Florence 
Schneider Hall serves as the Continuing 
Education Center and houses the career 
planning and placement office. The build- 
ing features housing and meeting facilities 
for groups taking advantage of Western’s 
continuing education programs. 

The Industrial Education Building was 
built at a cost of $89,000 following the de- 
struction of the original building. 

The reopening of that building last fall 
provided students with redesigned facili- 
ties in which to gain experience in me- 
chanical drawing, graphic reproduction 
and woodworking. 

The $740,000 renovation project left the 
third floor of the building with an unpeti- 
tioned set of drafting rooms for basic 
drawing, technical rendering, architectural 
drafting and airbrush rendering. 

The second floor of the building houses 
a graphic reproduction lab with facilities 
for both color and black and white enlarg- 
ing. Other features of the second floor in- 


PRINTING CALLING CARDS for his Basic Graphic 
Processes class required Gary Coots to use the platten 
press in the graphics arts lab on the second floor of the 
Industrial Education Building. 


DRAFTING CLASSES spread across the Hill were 
brought together with the renovation of the Industrial 
Education Building. Dr. Delbert Towell explains line 
density to Missy Dargo in a 102 class. 


Reunion 


A SELF MOTIVATION LECTURE in the main con- 
ference room of Florence Schneider Hall was directed 
to store-management trainees in a General Electric 
workshop. The room is reserved for overnight guests. 


clude a horizontal process camera and a 

computerized photo composition machine. 

The first floor was left with a centrally- 

| located lumber room, machine wood area 
and display space. 

From buildings with beginnings in the 
1920s to completely renovated structures of 
today, Florence Schneider Hall and the In- 
dustrial Education Building are living 
proof that old buildings never die, they 
just get better. 


Tim Rutherford @ 


AFTER ALMOST HALF A CENTURY as a women’s 

dorm, Florence Schneider Hall underwent a nearly $1 
- million renovation and became the Continuing Educa- 

tion Center. Career guidance is also offered there. 


Building Renovations 


PUTER....CAM)PUS... 


AN IBM SYSTEM 360 COMPUTER is also a board for special instructions, employees’ numbers and a university telephone directory. A sign at the top of the computer 
reminds programmers to “think” before working the machine. It is located on the third floor of the Wetherby Administration Building. 
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Computers on the Hill 


Photos by Ricky Rogers 


magine waiting 12 hours or more to 

register, receiving spring semester 

grades in July or August and getting a 
transcript updated by hand months later, 
and you've imagined the Hill without com- 
puters. 

But fortunately, Western has computers 
and is using the administrative computer 
to its maximum, said Curtis Logsdon, di- 
rector of the center for computer and infor- 
mational services. “Our application for an- 
other computer has been approved and 
we're waiting word on the funding,” he 
said. “We hope to acquire it this calendar 
year. 

“It’s physically no larger than the one we 
have, slightly higher (in cost) but it can do 
7¥2 times more computing.” 

Western’s computers have come a long 
way since 1959 when John Foe operated 
record equipment in the registrar’s office. 
“It basically recorded registration figures, 
grade reports and class rolls,” said Foe, 
now operations manager. 

Since then the university has owned an 
IBM 1401 model, which handled registra- 
tion and business functions. 

Logsdon said a 3640 model was installed 
in 1971 after a special committee decided 
computer use had mushroomed and a com- 
puter was purchased from U of L to handle 
the needs. 

Eighteen full-time and seven part-time 
student workers are employed in the cen- 
ter, where 250,000 lines of type are printed 
each day, Logsdon said. Each day 120 jobs 
are requested from campus departments, 
11,000 teleprocessing accesses (requests 
through terminals in other offices) are 


made and 12,000 cards are punched and 
read. 

“Thirty to 40 offices are served and we 
have additional requests,” Logsdon said. 

The general ledger, expenses and rev- 
enue, fund balance, student housing rec- 
ords, the library’s master and circulation 
files are recorded in the computer. Also fed 
into it are admissions records, course rec- 
ords, employee and student payroll files, 
an alumni file, a graduate records system, a 
student contact system and ACT scores. 

Using computers “cuts down on files 
and helps capability,” Foe said. “It’s a lot 
easier to type something on a terminal and 
not keep a file on it. To store in drawers 
what we have on computers would prob- 
ably take new buildings.” 

“Without computers, we wouldn’t be do- 
ing a lot of things we are,” Logsdon said. 
“We would need a lot more clerical people. 
The student has many more services he 
wouldn’t have without it. 

“The cost of machines and equipment at 
Western is almost static,” Logsdon said. 
“Of the total $37 million budget for 1977- 
78, 1.4 per cent or $570,000 was spent by 
the computer center. Approximately 
$48,000 was spent for extra equipment.” 

But the Hill’s computer system also 
branched into academia. Dr. Thomas Mad- 
ron is the Academic Computing and Re- 
search Services coordinator. 

Beginning in 1967, computers were used 
by data processing and computer science 


COMPLETING A REPORT assigned in a data pro- 
cessing class required for his business administration 
major is Randall Robinson. He used detailed instruc- 
tions while working in a Grise Hall lab. 


students, Madron said. “In 1975 the Ken- 
tucky Education Computer Network was 
formed for eight higher education institu- 
tions. Data recorded all over the U‘S. is 
stored there. 

“It’s like a library, only in a form ma- 
chines can read,” he said. “They (West- 
erners) can do their own statistical analysis 
with that data.” 

Students in data processing, computer 
science, political science, sociology, psy- 
chology, English, health, recreation, the 
Public Service Institute, business, econom- 
ics, educational statistics and geography 
use the computer system, Madron said. 
Faculty members in 21 departments use the 
computer for research. 

“Western’s doing a pretty good job ser- 
vicing undergraduates,” Madron_ said. 
“Most of our graduates will sooner or later 
have some job contact with at least some 
printed output. Often they will need to 
know how to ask questions for data stored 
in computers.” 

Training for that is minimal, Madron 
said. ‘The computer is just a tool. Some 
people have got to know how a pen and 
paper work, but most don’t. A pen makes a 
mark on a page and that’s all you need to 
know. 

“But the pen and paper work more effi- 
ciently and effectively than quill pens and 
parchment,” Madron said. “That’s how it 
is with computers.” 

Connie Holman & 


DROP-ADD SERVICES are used by students at the 
registrar's office. A clerk feeds data into a terminal for 
Donna Vaughn as William Crofton impatiently waits 
to add a class. Miss Vaughn was dropping one. 
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A MOVEMENT from “Allegro Brilliante” is re- 
hearsed by Judith Gosnell and Thomas Girdir of the 
Hartford Ballet. Directed by Michael Uthoff, the 18 
dancers performed April 12 after conducting work- 
shops at Jones-Jaggers Lab School. 


Lynn Wright 


Fine Arts Festival 


An artful sellout 


ome of the world’s greatest dancers, 
musicians and actors graced West- 
ern’s stage as the Fine Arts Festival 
again entertained local patrons of the arts. 

Chairman John Oakes said good weath- 
er, more student interest and top touring 
events combined for a sellout. 

“We want the finest plays, acts and 
dances we can attract,” Oakes said. Bar- 
gaining with the touring events, supple- 
mental funds from various arts founda- 
tions and discounts from the groups for a 
good appearance date helped the festival 
committee book $60,000 of entertainment 
for only $40,000. 

In the fall, that talent included the Acme 
Dance Company, cellist Janos Starker and 
the Vienna Choir Boys. 

Directed by James Cunningham, the 
Acme Dance Company was in residence at 
Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School for two 
weeks. Members conducted classes and 
workshops before performing their dance- 
theatre combination Oct. 23. 

Janos Starker, often called “The King of 
Cellists,” performed Nov 6. One of the 
most recorded cellists, he often performs 
80 concerts a year. 

After a tour of the campus, 24 Vienna 
Choir Boys, ages 10 to 13, performed oper- 
ettas, sacred songs, secular and folk music 
for a full house in Van Meter Auditorium 
Nov. 16. 

The choir was on its 33rd tour in the U.S. 
They have also sung in Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Japan, the Near East and 
South America. 


BACKSTAGE before their concert, Vienna Choir Boys 
Daniel, 11, and Thomas, 10, listen to Herbert Bauer 
read from Alfred Hitchcock’s “Flaming Footprints.” 
Ages 10 to 13, the 24 choirboys performed Nov. 16. 


Mark Lyons 


The Louisville Orchestra, conducted by 
Jorge Mester, opened the spring semester’s 
festival schedule March 19. 

The orchestra played “Pelleas Et Meli- 
sande Suite, Op. 80” by Faure, “Symphony 
No. 77 in B Flat Major” by Haydn and “El 
Salon Mexico” by Copland. The members 
were accompanied by Western’s Sylvia 
Kersenbaum on the piano for “Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra in A Minor, Op. 
16.” 

“My Fair Lady,” was presented by 
American Theatre Productions March 21. 
Edward Mulhare and Anne Rogers led the 
cast through the musical comedy about 
how a bachelor professor transforms a gut- 


tersnipe into a lady. 

Songs such as “Wouldn’t It Be Lover- 
ly?,” “The Rain in Spain,” “I Could Have 
Danced All Night,” “On the Street Where 
You Live” and “I’ve Grown Accustomed to 
Her Face” were hits with an applauding 
audience. 

On April Fool’s Day, the Actors Theatre 
of Louisville brought “The Lion In Win- 
ter,” a comedy by James Goldman. 

Eugene Fodor, the first American violin- 
ist to win Moscow’s prestigious Tschai- 
kovsky competition, made his second ap- 
pearance at Western April 5. 

A week later, the Hartford Ballet, direct- 
ed by Michael Uthoff, also taught students 
at Jones-Jaggers Laboratory eliedl The 18 
dancers presented a variety of American 
dances, from classical ballet to modern, as 
the Fine Arts Festival ended April 12. 


Connie Holman & 


Ron Hoskins 


OFTEN CALLED “The King of Cellists,” Janos 
Starker performs in the spotlight Nov. 6. Starker is 
one of the most recorded cellists, and his concert at 
Western was one of an estimated 80 for him this year. 


IN RESIDENCE at Jones-Jaggers Lab School for two 
weeks, members of the Acme Dance Company work 
with children at the elementary school. Director James 
Cunningham and company performed Oct. 23. 


Debbie Gibson 
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Fine Arts Festival 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


DONNA AND NORMAN share a laugh during a Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ meeting in the university center. ‘That movement 


has changed our entire outlook on life in terms of priorities and 


goals,” Norman said 


“WE PLAY POOL when we don’t have anything else to do,” 
Donna said. “On my better days I can beat him. But then he 


always gets mad.” 
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A Dating Couple 


Couples: Since Donna Henderson and Norman Jones met at a dance 


seven years ago, they've dated through high school and college. Marriage 
is in their post-college plans, but meanwhile theirs is 


A marathon romance 


The dance floor of the country club ballroom was 
crowded with swirling couples as the band struck 
up a rock tune. Amid the gaiety and commotion, a 
meek high school freshman walked unassumingly 
up toa short girl in a red velvet dress and asked her 
to dance. 

“She seemed scared to death of me and ran off to 
the bathroom,” Norman Jones, a Hopkinsville sen- 
ior, recalled about meeting the girl he has dated for 
seven years. 

“But nobody had ever asked me to dance before,” 
Donna Henderson said defensively. “I was scared 
because | didn’t even know how to dance.” 

Despite the embarrassing introduction, the cou- 
ple soon began dating. While attending Christian 
County High School, Donna and Norman devel- 
oped a close relationship that has continued since 
they came to Western. 

The couple said that the stability and concern for 
each other that comes from a close dating relation- 
ship has helped them overcome some of college's 
pressures and problems. 

“We try to be available to each other in a helping 
way,” said Donna, a junior accounting major. ‘We 
depend on each other for quite a lot of things, such 
as shopping or eating. Why, he would probably 
starve if it wasn’t for me.” 

The couple said their involvement in Campus 
Crusade for Christ has changed their goals for their 
relationship after they get married. They hope to 
develop personal ministries in others through their 
occupations. 

“Our involvement in Crusade has grown us clos- 
er together than any other organization we've been 
involved in,” Norman said. “We've grown closer 
together spiritually, and that has strengthened oth- 
er areas of our relationship. 

“We've learned to share the same goals and, in 
fact, the same heart. This has helped us develop a 
lasting relationship.” 

Although Donna and Norman share many con- 
cerns and problems, they've found that involve- 
ment in each other’s hobbies hasn’t been success- 
ful. Donna’s attempt at hunting and Norman’s at 
cooking have prompted many laughs. 

“He tried to make biscuits one time,” Donna said. 
“They tasted good, but were flat and hard. They 
looked real funny. 

“And I even tried hunting once,” she said. “I'll 
never go again. I sat in poison ivy and got covered.” 

Norman, a religion and psychology major, 
planned to be graduated in May and attend grad- 
uate school in clinical psychology or pastoral coun- 
seling. The couple plans to get married after Donna 
is graduated in May, 1979. 

“We need time to be sure about each other,” 
Norman said. ‘We're pretty sure now, and after 
seven years, I’d say we have a jump on some mar- 
ried couples.” 


Don White & 


A SPECIAL MOMENT is shared between classes by Donna and 
Norman behind Grise Hall. The couple has dated seven years, but 
said they still need time “to be sure about things.” 


DONNA AND NORMAN often shop together for presents for 
members of their families. “We like to help each other pick out 
gifts — even though he has no taste,” Donna joked. 
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Couples: Neng-Chyang Leu and Lih Jen-Sun are two 


Taiwan strangers who wed 


Neng-Chyang Leu and Lih-Jen Sun grew up in the 
same Taiwan city, but they were strangers until Jan. oe. 
5, 1977, when she looked for an apartment to rent in a 
his building near campus. 

The two Chinese graduate students were married 
Dec. 18, 9,000 miles from home, family and best 
friends. 

“We would have liked to have gone home for the 
wedding, but it takes a lot of money, so we decided 
to have the wedding here,” Neng said. 

They were married at the home of a woman par- 
tially responsible for their meeting. An associate 
professor of religion from England, Dr. Margaret 
Howe, offered to help the new Western student 
(Lih) hunt for a place to live. She was waiting in her 
car when Lih met Neng, but was pleased Lih had 
met ‘a boy from home.” 

The two became friends when Lih rented an up- 
stairs room in Neng’s building. 

“We talked together about the future of our coun- 
try and sometimes joked,” Neng said. 

In August, they decided to get married, so Neng 
wrote Lih’s parents. “I asked for the agreement of 
her parents,” he said. 

“T had written home about him and sent a photo- 
graph,” Lih said with a smile. 

When her parents agreed, his parents drove 15-20 
miles across Taipei to Lih’s home to visit. “I have a 
brother and a sister,” Neng said, “and Lih has seven 
brothers and sisters. My brother took a box of pic- 


WEDDING RINGS sent from their families in Taiwan are ex- 
changed by Lih-Jen Sun and Neng-Chyang Leu. There were mar- 
tied by a student minister at the home of Dr. Margaret Howe. 


SOME FORGOTTEN RED CANDLES for the ceremony delayed 
Lih-Jen Sun’s wedding for about 45 minutes, but gave her extra 
time to prepare and get nervous. 
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A Newlywed Couple 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


in America 


THE CHINESE COUPLE'S 38 guests signed the red board which 
served as a register for the wedding. Later, a 10-course Chinese 
dinner was prepared by the groom and friends. 


FRAMED by red candles and a “double luck” symbol on the wall, 
Neng-Chyang Leu and Lih-Jen Sun cut out a slice of their wed- 
ding cake, baked by Dr. Margaret Howe. 


tures to her house to show her parents what I 
looked like.” 

Both their parents sent wedding rings and Lih’s 
family sent a wedding gown. 

They decided to have the wedding on the Sunday 
after finals week, and the wedding plans soon be- 
came a collage of American and Chinese traditions. 

“In our country there are two kinds of wed- 
dings,” Neng said. “In the old-fashioned one, there 
is a typical gown for the bride and groom. The 
groom goes to the bride’s house and carries her to 
the wedding place, which is usually at the groom’s 
residence. 

“The most important part of the ceremony is 
three big salutes,” he said. ‘The bride and groom 
salute the god, both their parents (since they have 
brought them from children to adults) and each 
other. This shows they respect each other. 

“Both parents seal the wedding certificate and 
two persons introduce the bride and groom to each 
other,” Neng said. “Then a witness who is a good 
reputation man seals the certificate. Then the bride 
and groom seal it. This is done instead of a signa- 
ture and ring.” 

Western student Jimmy Gentry officiated and 
associate professor of music Dr. David Livingston 
played an electric piano. Neng and Lih were mar- 
ried before 38 guests while their families and 
friends celebrated their union in Taipei, a city of 2 
million. 

Next came a reception with a wedding cake and 
gift opening. Then Neng and his Chinese friends 
cooked a 10-dish Chinese dinner. 

There was no out-of-town honeymoon, Neng 
said. “After an old-fashioned wedding in China, the 
bride goes home on the second day to see her par- 
ents. After the third day the couple may take a 
honeymoon trip.” 

But he and Lih stayed in Bowling Green and 
prepared for the spring semester, when he planned 
to complete his biology studies. Lih will finish her 
chemistry work in December. Neng plans to ebtain 
a Ph.D. in the U.S. before they return to Taiwan, 
where they want to teach. 

“We may have some classes together this semes- 
ter so we might help each other,” Neng said. “It 
takes lots of studying. An American student can 
almost understand everything, but we Chinese have 
to go back to the book if we miss something. 

“Our studies would have been easier at home, but 
we're getting better knowledge in the U.S. because 
it’s the most advanced country in the world in the 
scientific field.” 

Connie Holman &@ 


TEN CHINESE DISHES were prepared by groom Neng-Chyang 
Leu and friends from his home country. The meal followed the 
ceremony, gift opening and reception with a cake. 
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A Newlywed Couple 


Couples: Love-struck Mike and 
Jane Brumfield juggle college life 


{ h © Photos by Stevie Benson 
nN eC1r Mike and Jane Brumfield sat in the university 


center looking like the Great American Married 
College Couple: happy, active and in love. Jane, a 


fountain of excitement with waist-length hair, 
draped her arm around her husband, alternately 
hugging his neck, poking his side, pinching his 


cheek and messing up his bright blond hair and 
beard. Mike leaned forward and smiled, calmly 


re] poking at his pipe. ; 
“He’s the brains,” Jane said. “I’m the talent.” 


The Brumfields met three years ago. Mike was a 


HALF STUDENT, HALF TEACHER, Mike Brum- 
field leads a double life as a graduate student in 
French. Last fall, he taught two beginning French 
classes while taking three courses. 


A BLACKENED TOOTH and wrinkles are ap- 
plied by Bruce Barton to Jane Brumfield’s face for 
her role as the cook in “A Christmas Carol.’ Essen- 
tial to the part was ‘peeling a lot of potatoes.” 
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WINDING A WARP was a preliminary step to ARM EXTENDED, the Ghost of Christmas 
weaving a cape in an advanced weaving course, Present (Mike Brumfield) makes his point to 
Jane Brumfield said. The art education major Scrooge (Jay Gaither) in “A Christmas Carol” 
has taken five weaving courses. last year. Acting is among his hobbies. 


A Married Student Couple 


big-city boy. The son of a corporate executive, he 
lived in Cincinnati, Louisville and New York before 
a three-year stay in Paris, where he learned French 
and completed two years of college. Then he lived 
in Pittsburgh. 

But in early 1975, his family moved to Auburn, 
Ky., population about 1,000. It wasn’t long before 
Mike’s thoughts turned restlessly back to France. 

Then he heard about “Shakertown Revisited,” a 
play performed each summer in nearby South 
Union. He walked into the recital hall to audition 
on June 15, 1975, and sat behind two girls. One 
turned, then did a double-take. 

“It was his hair,” recalled Jane. “It’s so blond; it’s 
like it has batteries. It glows.” 

Jane was a life-long Bowling Green resident and 
the daughter of a craftsman. She enrolled in West- 
ern to study art, but her roommate was into theater, 
and soon Jane was “running around with theater 
people.” The roommate also talked Jane into trying 
out for “Shakertown Revisited.” 

Mike and Jane each won roles, and during the 
month of rehearsals began liking one another. He 
was attracted by her outgoingness. ‘She was per- 
sonable and amiable,” Mike said. “I was used to 
people in large cities ignoring you, and accepting 
it.” 

She was taken by his charm. “I don’t care what 
people say; girls like sweet-talk. I remember sitting 
on top of his car, looking at the stars. I said. ‘Aren’t 
they beautiful?’ and he said, ‘Yes, but not as beauti- 
ful as you.’ I ate it up with a fork.” 

And so it was that the big-city charmer and the 
small-town extrovert fell in love. A few weeks later 
he asked her to marry him. In a year, they were 
married. 

The Brumfields returned to the Shaker play two 
summers and have done theater work together at 
Western, including “A Christmas Carol” and “Tom 
Sawyer.” 

“Theater is almost like a hobby to me,” Mike 
said. “Sometimes the smaller the part the better. I 
just don’t have the time.” Instead he devoted him- 
self to his graduate work in French and the begin- 
ning French classes he taught. 

Though Jane also appeared in “The Hostage” and 
a student television production, much of her time 
was spent with art (especially weaving), working 
and teaching in the craft shop. 

Mike said when they have a busy schedule, they 
are lucky to have four waking hours together, 
which makes married life harder. “I don’t mind 
sharing her some of the time, but not all of the time. 

“Another of the things pulling at us is school,” 
Mike said. “I’m a big stickler on school. I think 
academics is one of the most important things to do 
right now. She’s just the opposite.” 

Jane agreed. “The biggest thing to me is what 
makes me happy: acting, weaving. I have my priori- 
ties, and if some week my priority is theater, then 
that’s all I work on.” 

Money is also a problem. Mike estimated they 
had only $80 to live on each month after paying 
rent. “I had to save all summer for a pair of 79¢ flip- 
flops,” Jane said. 

But being broke isn’t all bad, they said. They 
learned to appreciate luxuries, such as a three-day, 
$100 trip to Florida after saving for months. “It’s 
going to get better because it can’t get worse,” Mike 
said. “But it’s nice to know we can live on nothing. 

“T think another beauty in our marriage is that 
we can still do different things,” Mike said. For 
instance, one night Jane wanted to go dancing in 


Nashville with friends. Mike didn’t want to go, so 
instead went to a Western basketball game with 
friends. ‘We don’t go separate a lot,” Jane said. But 
when they do, “We mutually trust each other.” 

In August, Mike finished his master’s and Jane 
finished her bachelor’s work. Their future is uncer- 
tain, but they might go to France, where Mike 
would like to find a job as a liaison between “the 
pockets of Americans that live there” and the rest of 
the country. Would being out of college give them 
more time together? 

“Well, it will for a while,” Jane said. “I’ll have to 
drag him everywhere I go until I learn to speak 
French.” 


Roger Stinnett @ 


“DON’T SIT IN MY LAP. A teacher could see us,” Mike Brum- 
field warned wife Jane when she visited him in his office late one 
afternoon. “I think he’s getting used to it,” she said later. 
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Couples: On the Hill or at home 
Howard and Betsy Lowrey are 


Young 
at heart 


Photos by Mike Lawrence 


Howard and Betsy Lowrey have no children, but 
much of their lives is wrapped around youth. 

Lowrey, an assistant professor of industrial edu- 
cation and technology, and his wife, a secretary in 
the geology and geography department, work with 
youth at home, at church and at Western. 

The Lowreys help care for their 11-year-old twin 
nephews, Bryan and Barry Payne, the sons of Low- 
rey’s sister. The five of them live together in Shaw- 
nee Estates. 

They also each teach Sunday school classes at the 
First Church of the Nazarene. And, of course, they 
work with youth everyday as part of their jobs at 
Western. 

The Lowreys met while riding a school bus in 
high school in Jamestown, Tenn. In fact, the school 
— York Institute — was built by Mrs. Lowrey’s 
father, World War I hero Alvin York. 

After his junior year, Lowrey joined the Army 
and served in Korea. After returning, he finished 
high school and eventually entered Western to 
study industrial education. “I was turned on to 
teaching by my industrial arts teacher in high 
school,” Lowrey said. He graduated in 1960 and 
earned his master’s in 1961. About five years later, 
he received word that Western wanted him to join 
a faculty, which he did. He is now working on his 
Phew} 


A CRAFT PROJECT by Phoebe Denton in Recreational Crafts I 
receives help from Howard Lowrey. The doctorate candidate 
teaches a wide variety of classes, making him “a clean-up man.” 


A Faculty-Staff Couple 


CHURCH SINGING GROUPS, suchas and husband Howard also teach Sunday 
The Troopers, for ages 4 to 11, occupy school classes at First Church of the 
much of Betsy Lowrey’s free time. She Nazarene. 


TWINS Barry and Bryan Payne, 11, eat 
dinner with their aunt and uncle, the 
Lowreys. The two boys and their moth- 
er have lived with the Lowreys for more 
than 10 years. 


A HIGH SCHOOL COURTSHIP has 
yielded 25 years of marriage for Howard 
and Betsy Lowrey. The assistant profes- 
sor and departmental secretary celebrat- 
ed their silver anniversary Sept. 6. 


Mrs. Lowrey, meanwhile, worked as a secretary 
for several years. She joined Western’s staff in 1970. 
She said she didn’t come to Western because of her 
husband, but driving to work together is conve- 
nient. 

A few things have changed their working routine 
in recent years, particularly the construction of the 
Environmental Science and Technology Building, 
where the couple works, and the renovation of the 
Industrial Education Building. ‘We have the same 
programs,” said Lowrey, who teaches industrial 
education and woodworking. “But it gives us more 
room. In the metal and woodworking area, we’re 
able to do more.” 

But it didn’t give him more time for personal 
projects. Although he has built a grandfather clock, 
tables, lamps and “various and sundry other 
things,” most of the furniture in their home was 
bought. “I don’t have time to make that much,” he 
said. ‘From the outside looking in, you’d think I 
would, but I don’t really.” 

Mrs. Lowrey describes she and her husband as 
“happy go lucky.” And they apparently are a happy 
pair: they celebrated their 25th anniversary last 
Sept. 6. “Some friends at church said, ‘Can we take 
over your house?’ ” and gave the Lowreys a silver 
anniversary party, Mrs. Lowrey said. 

The Lowreys don’t think being a “Western cou- 
ple’ is odd. “In fact, there are three other couples in 
my department that work here,” Lowrey said. 

“T don’t see anything unique about it,” he said. 
“It’s just a place to come to work together. But we 
like it — and Western’s been good to us.” 

Roger Stinnett @ 


STUDENT SECRETARY Karen Sweatt gets instructions from 
Betsy Lowrey, the secretary in the geography and geology depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lowrey has worked at Western for seven years. 
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CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
Of THE SUN KIND 


In a year when most of the depressing news hit home, the enter- 


tainment world was ready with a list of escapes as broad as the — 


galaxy. 
Creatures from outer space were common box office attractions. 


Television paraded its heroes and heroines and debuted a prime ———™ 
time soap opera. Music uncovered new stars and continued to 
applaud several veteran music makers. Books were filled with 


mystery, confessions and life in the upper class. 
“Star Wars” led the other movies with a spectacular explosion 


of special effects on another planet for a ‘Bood guys versus bad e a oe 


guys shootout. 


Robots such as Artoo Deteoo and See Threepio were wisecrack- 
ing personalities in the plot. An imprisoned princess is rescued by 
the robots, a boyish hero and an ace pilot who challenge Storm 


Troopers and an evil Darth Vader for her freedom. 


Special effects were also dazzling i in “Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind,” a $19-million, science fiction epic. This time, UFOs — 


visit earth and the sparks fly. 
Less flashy but box office favorites were “The Goodbye Girl, "a 
romantic comedy by Neil Simon, “The Turning Point,” a drama 


revolving around the world of ballet, and “Saturday Night Fe- 


ver,” a simple story about life on the disco floor. 


oe favorites included “Julia,” “Annie Hall,” “Pete’s Drag- : 


,” “Smokey and the Bandit,” and “The Spy Who Loved Me.” 
"For the television audience, “Spiderman” and “Wonder Wom- 


an” leaped and crawled great lengths to rescue citizens in distress. — 
“Soap” was a satirical saga of middle class life while “Fantasy — 


Island” treated clients to a short trip to their dreamlands. 


“Holocaust” reminded America of the tragic side of World War 


II in a 92-hour series about the persecution and destruction of six 
million Jews ordered by Hitler. 


Theme songs from movies were on the charts, particularly : 
“Saturday Night Fever’ by the Bee Gees and “You Light Up My 


Life” by Debby Boone. 


Also winners were Fleetwood Mac’s Pear ouret Linda Ron- : 


stadt’s “Simple Dreams,” and the Eagles’ “Hotel California.” 


ELO’s “Out of the Blue,” Eric Clapton's “Slowhand” and Rod | 


Stewart's “Foot Loose and Fancy Free” were also hits. 


For readers, the pages were full of tragedy, competition and. 


horror. 

“The Thorn Birds” by Colleen McCullough is a romantic saga 
about a sheep-raising family and their encounters with tragedy 
after small glimpses of success and happiness. 


“Bloodline” by Sidney Sheldon is another family story. This 
time a young woman attempts to stay alive and in control of stock 


for a chain of drug companies. 


“All Things Wise and Wonderful” by James Herriot, “The 


Camera Never Blinks” by Dan Rather, and “Blind Ambition” by 
John Dean were also best sellers. 
It was all there — mystery, the forces of good and bad, love, 
ambition and dancing on a disco floor. 
Entertainment was a ticket, channel, album or book away. 
Connie Holman & 
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SPLASHING 
CAMPUS FASHIONS 
ALL AROUND TOWN... 


Whether it’s a sophisticated college 
woman stylishly clothed in a dress and 
high-heeled shoes or a male student attired 
in corduroy slacks and blazer, local mer- 
chants agree that students on the Hill are 
setting the fashion trends in Bowling 
Green. 

Bill Green, manager of Headquarters 
Music and Boutique, said the fashion likes 
and dislikes of Western students affect his 
sales. 

“They set the fashion trends around 
here,” he said. “The high school kids see 
what the college kids are wearing and wear 
the same things because they want to be 
like them. 

“A Western student is a little more edu- 
cated in the fashion world than the Warren 
County person,” he said. “They are from 
larger cities or know people who have 
bought things in the larger cities. They 
know what people are wearing in places 
like Nashville and Louisville.” 

Green said he believes about 60 per cent 
of his shop’s trade comes from Western 
students, although he does not cater spe- 
cifically to them. 

“We go toward the whole community 
because the college students aren’t here at 
Christmas or in the summer,” he said. “We 
go after the people in the 15-35 age group 
and this town has a large number of those 
people, including college students.” 

Green said the return of the feminine 
look for women and a sharp decrease in the 
sale of denim have been the major changes 
in this year’s fashions. 

“The feminine look is more popular 
than ever before,” he said. ‘You are seeing 
more and more dresses, whereas three or 
four years ago you could go to most any 
type of formal event and see people in 
jeans. 

“The denim look is beginning to wear 
out,” Green said. “People are buying more 
khaki and corduroy. We sell one to one on 
corduroy, khaki and denim, whereas jeans 
used to outsell them five to one. 


“The only big change for men will be 
plaid shirts,” he said. ‘Half of most lines 
are plaids. They go well with both khakis 
and jeans and will continue to be big in 
75cm 

Jennifer Chester, manager of My 
Friend’s Place, agreed that Western stu- 
dents are fashion trendsetters and very im- 
portant to her store’s business. 

“We try to gear 70 per cent of our adver- 
tising to Western students as well as our 
sales and other big events,” she said. “The 
whole fashion trend in Bowling Green is 
set by the college students. We go on West- 
ern’s enrollment figures and the economy 
when deciding what to buy. At least half 
our trade comes from Western students.” 

Ms. Chester said blazers, stick pins and 
straight-legged pants are popular now. 

“T guess we've sold a million stick pins 
this year, or at least it seems that way,” she 
said. ‘The biggest things this past fall were 
the three-piece suits and blazers. We also 
sold a lot of shawls and peg-legged or 
straight-legged pants. 

“Sweaters were still popular, and there 
wasn’t that much change in the tops,” Ms. 
Chester said. 

Sam Hall, manager of Golden-Farley of 
Kentucky Men’s Shops, said his shop’s ap- 
proach to customers makes it less depen- 
dent on Western student trade. 

“In the early 60s the college trade was 
good and that’s actually how Golden-Far- 
ley got its start in Bowling Green,” Hall 
said. “The look that we’re going into now 
is the same look that was popular then, but 
in the late 60s and early 70s students 
stopped wearing these kinds of clothes. 
Our whole concept had to change. 

“We try to cater a little more to the whole 
community now,” he said. “We buy jeans 
and sportswear with college students in 
mind, but the bulk of our business comes 
from the 25-to 55-year-old guy who goes to 
work every day and has to impress his 
superiors. 

Hall said the return to a traditional look 


and the use of natural fibers rather than 
synthetics have been the biggest changes 
in men’s fashions. 

“The traditional look has always been 
there. It just has its peaks and valleys,” he 
said. “The past five or six years we've been 
going through a period where we've had a 
lot of changes like pleats and belts and 
other added things. 

“This year we have sold a lot of flannel 
and plaid shirts whereas three years ago we 
sold none,” Hall said. “Blazers have also 
made a strong comeback this year in the 
absence of leisure suits. In fact, we didn’t 
even have a leisure suit in the store this 
fall, and they have sold well over the past 
few years.” 

Ken Johnson, manager of Dollar Broth- 
ers Shoes, said his store’s business is also 
more community-based. 

“Definitely, I have to cater to the whole 
community because this is a family shoe 
store,” he said. “We do try to put an em- 
phasis on Western, but I can’t say that I 
focus on just Western even though we do 
get a lot of business from students.” 

Johnson said that shoe wear for men has 
gotten more conservative this year, while 
more feminine shoes have become more 
popular for women. 

“Men are going for a more tailored look 
in dress shoes with a lower heel,” he said. 
“Women have gone to the prettier style of 
shoe that flatters the foot and the leg: the 
heels are higher and slimmer. They’re not 
wearing anything clunky like the plat- 
form.” 

Johnson said the attractiveness of casual 
shoes has been played down somewhat. 

“There has been a lot of interest on the 


bottoms of the shoes and what they feel 


like,” he said. “Looks don’t matter that 
much as long as they are comfortable and a 
good value for the money.” _ 
Forest Haynes, a Louisville junior, said 
he buys the majority of his clothes in 
Bowling Green. 


(continued on page 54) 
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Photos by Tom Dekle 


NIGHT... 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS, turquoise has dominated college students’ jew- 
elry. But last year, gold returned to prominence, with stick pins particu- 
larly popular. The jewelry is from Zales. 


DINNER AT THE IRON SKILLET might mean formalwear. Stevie 
Benson and Mark Powell’s clothes are from Rabold’s. Karen Wilson and 
Clara Jean Taylor chose fashions from My Friend’s Place. 


DURING 
THE 
DAY... 


BLAZERS, a stalwart fashion item of the 1960s, came back 
for both men and women. Marsha Troutman shows a 
blazer’s suitability for wear in the classroom. Her outfit is 
from My Friend’s Place. 
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“The clothes here are a whole lot cheaper 
and they hold up just as well as the more 
expensive ones I buy in Louisville,” he 
said. “I buy my clothes mostly on sale. 
When a store has a name brand on sale, I 
go in and see if they have anything I really 
like. I don’t just buy things at face value.” 

Jenifer Lummis, an Owensboro sopho- 
more, said she believes certain stores sup- 
ply students with clothes they want. 

“To a certain extent some of the stores in 
Bowling Green have what the students 
want, but not.all of them,” she said. 

“T still buy most of my clothes at home, 
though,” Miss Lummis said. “It seems like 
I can find what I am looking for more 
easily there.” 

Dennis Kolb, a Louisville junior, said he 
believes some clothes in Bowling Green are 
overpriced. 


WITH SPRING comes blooming flowers, longer days 
and light-colored clothes. Amid a greenhouse’s lush- 
ness, Phylis Cottrell and Ibraham Abdul-Haq sport 
clothes appropriate for that welcomed season. 


“T think they have a good selection here, 
but the prices for medium-dress clothing 
seem to be too high,” he said. “I don’t buy 
that many clothes on sale, either. I have 
trouble finding things I like, and if you 
buy something saith something wrong 
with it, you can’t take it back.” Pt 

Cheryl Potter, a Bowling Green sopho- — 
more, said she often supplements store- 
bought clothes with home-sewn items. _ 

“T wait for sales around here if I’m going 
to buy anything,” she said. “Then if I can’t - 
find anything I like in the stores, I go to 
the material shop, check the pattern books, 
buy material and make something.” 

Although fashion trends may change 
from year to year, what Western students 
wear affects the economy of Bowling 
Green as well as what residents choose to 
wear. Robin Vincent @ 


SPRAWLED ON THE FRONT STEPS of Van Aeter 
Hall, Janet McGraw features a cowl neck blouse and 
clogs, equally suitable for class or more formal. 
sions. The clothes are her own. - 


AND | 
ON: 
EEKENDS! 


SPORTS PARTICIPATION and fashion have mushroomed among col- 
lege students. Heidi Miller, Mary Tougher and Brad Thomas wear sport- 
ing wear from String and Swing at a campus squash court. 


4 WITH FOOTBALL SEASON came cooler afternoons, making sweaters 
both practical and stylish. Linda Wilson wears sportswear from My 
Friend’s Place and Pat Taylor wears fashions from Rabold’s. 
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Li-Ching and Tai-Fang Chan, ‘Taipei, Taiwan 


_ impossible. He hasn’t been home in three 


CUSTOM-MADE .... 


Although the Chans met in Taiwan, they 
did not marry until they moved to Bowling 
Green. 

“We had a completely Western wed- 
ding,” Chan said. ‘We want to learn West- 
ern culture while we’re here.” 

The Chans consider the social aspects of 
learning as important as the academic. 
“Practical experience is sometimes more 
important than the books,” Chan said. 
“We could buy the books and study them 
in Taiwan.” 

There is no traditional costume in 
Taiwan, according to Mrs. Chan. “The cos- 
tumes we're wearing were the traditional 
dress of the Ching dynasty 100 years ago,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Chan said she had no trouble ad- 
justing to English but her husband did. 

“It took a couple of weeks to get used to 
the way a professor talked,” he said. 

Chan said he believes it is the foreign si 3 ; 
students’ responsibility to approach their & in i ! ——— 
professor if a problem with language de- : ’ hie 
velops. “Sometimes language is not the 
main problem,” he said. “It is personality, 
if a student is too scared to talk to the 
professor.” 


lothes may make the man, but for 

Pawandeep Singh Deepak of New 

Delhi, India, they also tell something 
about him, his religion and his class. 

The turban Deepak wears signifies that 
he is a member of the Sikh religion. Dee- 
pak wears the turban every day no matter 
where he is. 

The freshman hotel management major 
traveled half way around the globe to study 
in the United States because he wanted to 
excel in his field. 

“Hotel management has a lot of competi- 
tion in India and the courses are better in 
the United States,” Deepak said. 

He learned about American schools from. 
the American Embassy and applied to five 
or six schools. Western was the first to 
accept him, so he “jumped at it.” 

The language hasn’t been a major prob- 
lem for Deepak because he has studied 
English since age four. “I went to English 
schools and all the subjects were taught in 
English so the language was no problem,” 
he said. 

Social life required a little more adjust- 
ing. “India is pretty traditional and people 
here are much more liberal, especially in 
their social life,” Deepak said. 

Coming from a city of about 3,000,000 to 
a town the size of Bowling Green also 
caused some adjustments, but Deepak said 
the people here are friendly and helpful. 


or Western students who suitcase ev- 

ery weekend or at least once a month, 

__ the idea of not going home for three 
and a half years is unthinkable. 

_ For Bashiru Adebisi Talabi, suitcasing is 
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Motkor Oature’s Rainbow cont 


veled at the colorful leaves, but moaned 
when the freshly raked lawns were am- 
bushed by another leafy flood each night. 

Snow soon crept into the thoughts of 
students, and the first flakes were wel- 
comed a few days after Thanksgiving. Cer- 
tain that nothing could be as harsh as the 
winter of ‘77, students were ready to bun- 
dle up and enjoy a mild winter. But the 
coldest winter since 1883 dumped 36 
inches of snow on the Hill, causing slip- 
pery strolls and dangerous commuting on 
icy highways. 

January brought a snowfall which con- 
tinued for 10 hours and caused the first of 
five days of canceled classes. Evening 


PADDED with layers of warm clothing, Connie Rog- 
ers tries to move a football away from Gail Smith, 
Vickie Hartsough and Suzanne Bomar. Frisbee throw- 
ing was also popular on snowy afternoons. 


Mark Lyons 


Loaal Youngsters Share 
GinduUAhnoods wich Glherr 


Big Brechers ae SiIscers 


HELPFUL HANDS of Big Sister Jan Mueller make 
rollerskate lacing a little less frustrating for Felicia 
Boyd. The pair rollerskate often and sometimes treat 
themselves to ice cream afterwards. 


Big Brothers and Sisters 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 


Thoughts of baking homemade fudge 
brownies, learning to hurl a heavy bowling 
ball or watching a basketball game for the 
first time release memories from every- 
one’s childhood. Thanks to some Western 
students, local children who might not 
otherwise share these experiences are creat- 
ing happy childhood memories with their 
Big Brothers and Sisters. 

Bowling Green’s Big Brothers and Sis- 
ters program helps provide friendship and 
guidance for children who lack family 
companionship. According to director 
Connie Barclay, college students play a 


major role in the volunteer program. 

“Western students are very important in 
two ways,” Miss Barclay said. “They are 
important as volunteers and they help pro- 
vide activities for the kids.” 

Almost one-third of the 70 volunteers 
are-Western students, and the Hill’s frater- 
nities and sororities sponsor activities such 
as Halloween costume parties and picnics. 

Volunteer Janet McGraw said, “I real- 


FAIRY TALES become more than fantasy as Jan 
Mueller and Felicia Boyd discuss the moral of “The 
Three Little Pigs.” Miss Mueller said she reads Felicia 
one or two stories a week. 


s 


ized how lucky I am, and I wanted to share 
with someone who needed my time.” 

The senior psychology major from Cadiz 
combines a full class load with a 15-hour 
work week. A Big Sister for two years, 
Miss McGraw said the relationship is re- 
warding. 

“Sharon (her Little Sister) knows so 
many things that I don’t,” Miss McGraw 
said. “She has a positive attitude on life 
and gives me a point of view I’m not able to 
see.” 

The hardest thing for Miss McGraw to 
learn as a Big Sister was communication. 
“It’s hard for me to remember that there 
are just some things she can’t understand,” 
the senior said. 

“She’s funny,” said Sharon Tanksley, 
Miss McGraw’s 11-year-old Little Sister, 
about her college pal. 

Tuesday is “their day.” “Tuesday must 
be her favorite day of the week,” Sharon 
said mischievously. 

For Jan Mueller, having a Little Sister is 
a fun way to relive her childhood. “I love 
being able to watch her have experiences 
that I had when I was growing up,” she 
said, watching her Little Sister, Felicia, 7, 
bowl for the first time at the university 


center lanes. “She might not get to do these 
(continued on page 66) 


A VETERAN BOWLER, Jan Mueller teaches Felicia 
Boyd the proper steps of the sport at the university 
center lanes. Using an 8-pound ball, Felicia bowled a 
15 in her debut game. 


LESSONS IN NAPKIN FOLDING, silverware place- 
ment, cooking and godd nutrition accompany Felicia 
Boyd’s weekly candlelight dinners at the apartment of 
her, Big Sister, Jan Mueller. 
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A FREE BIRTHDAY CAKE from Jerry’s Res- 
taurant is a treat for Felicia Boyd. But lighting a 
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candle on the white cake burned a finger which 
had to be treated with butter. 


Big Brochers atic] BSis@elrs 


things if I weren’t here.” 

A senior therapeutic recreation major 
from Louisville, Miss Mueller said she 
spends at least three hours a week with her 
Little Sister. 

“We do all kinds of things. Right now 
we're studying manners,” Miss Mueller 
said. “Felicia has learned to set the table 
and answer the telephone correctly.” 

According to Miss Mueller, she became 
interested in the program through work at 
the Girls’ Club. “I found I enjoyed work- 
ing with children and I felt I had the time 
to give some love.” 

Western basketball player Trey Trumbo 
learned about the program from advertise- 
ments. “I thought it would be something I 
would enjoy,” said the Fayetteville, Ark., 
junior. 

Trumbo said he has little free time, but 
decided being a Big Brother was important 
enough to make time. 

“Time is hard to allocate,” he said. “But 
being a Big Brother is good therapy for me. 
I really enjoy working with kids.” 

Trumbo and his Little Brother, David, 
11, get together once and sometimes twice 
a week. 

“He’s just like any other kid,” Trumbo 
said. “He likes running around. We go to a 
basketball game and he sits there for about 
10 minutes and then he runs around the 
rest of the game. David's a super kid and a 
good person.” 

Western students are also involved in 
the administrative phase of the Big Broth- 
ers and Sisters program. Teresa Mosier and 
Pete Sheeran work in the office at the 
High Street Community Center. 

Miss Mosier is a senior social work major 
from Summer Shade doing field work with 
the program. One of her responsibilities is 
working with prospective Big Brothers and 
Sisters. ; 

“This is a learning experience for me,’ 
she said. “I love getting involved with 
young people. I was interviewed at several 
places for my field work, but this is where I 
really wanted to work.” 

Sheeran is a sophomore work-study stu- 
dent from Vine Grove who serves as a case 
worker. He helps match children and vol- 
unteers and then monitors those matches. 

“Working here has helped me decide on 
my major,” Sheeran said. “I’m almost sure 
I'll major in social work.” 

The Big Brothers and Sisters program 
benefits from Western students’ time and 
energy, but the college students involved 
agreed it’s a two-way street, and they like 
the traffic. 


Ul 


Cheryl Sharp @ 


DOZENS OF SMILES and good times are shared be- 
tween college student Jan Mueller and 7-year-old Feli- 
cia Boyd. Miss Mueller said she enjoys sharing her 
lifestyle and love with her Little Sister. 
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RED-SHIRTED BASKETBALL PLAYER Trey said David runs around the arena during most FINDING PROSPECTIVE Big Brothers and Sisters, matching them 
Trumbo and Little Brother David Crouch, 11, games they attend. Trumbo is a sophomore with children and monitoring those matches is the work of Teresa 
watch Western’s loss to Dayton, 80-72. Trumbo from Fayetteville, Ark. Mosier and Pete Sheeran, both Western students. 
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A student-centered home 


igar smoke spiraled through the 

early-morning sunlight that poured 

into Ron Beck’s office. The director 
of university centers was “philosophizing” 
about Downing University Center (DUC) 
when he declared, “We have the nicest stu- 
dent center in the state of Kentucky. And 
it’s one of the nicest in the nation.” 

Last year, Beck and the DUC staff looked 
both to the past and to the future to help 
give students “the feeling that they're a 
part of things.” 

The University Center Board Entertain- 
ment Series “developed into a return en- 
gagement of the most popular performers 
who have appeared here before,” according 
to Linda Winstead, program coordinator of 
the university center. 

Four of the five acts had been here be- 
fore, including Bill Monroe and his Blue- 
grass Boys, who played traditional blue- 
grass to an enthusiastic capacity crowd in 
Van Meter Auditorium Sept. 6, and the 
Mac Frampton Triumvirate with its “alter- 
native rock” sound that combined pop, 


Eric Hassler 


Center Board 


rock, classical, jazz and folk music for a 
small Van Meter audience Sept. 27. 

Mime Keith Berger entertained universi- 
ty center passersby in the afternoon and 
about 500 persons in Van Meter later on 
Oct. 6. Bourbon street music came to the 
Hill Feb. 23, when the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band performed in Garrett Ballroom. 

The only new act was the Rod Rogers 
Dance Company, whose “Dance Poems: 
Black, Brown and Negro” performance in 
Van Meter March 7 coincided with the 
Black Awareness Symposium. 

The travel resource center on the third 
floor of the university center was “not as 
functional” in its second year, Ms. Win- 
stead said. “I think the main reason is that 
there is no staff member whose sole re- 
sponsibility is it.” She said she hoped inex- 
pensive weekend trips could be offered ina 
couple of years. 

Special events helped break mid-semes- 
ter monotony. Freakenstein’s Haunted 
Hoedown Oct. 31 honored Halloween and 
included costume and pumpkin-carving 


A MEMBER OF THE JUGGERNAUT JUG BAND 
plays a harmonica for a student audience in the uni- 
versity center lobby during Halloween. A haunted 
house, pumpkin carving and costume contests were 
also featured. 


contests, a magic show, horror movies and 
a haunted house. The traditional Hanging 
of the Green brought decorating and sing- 
ing to the university center Dec. 1. A Val- 
entine Day special fell on Feb. 14 and an 
Aprilfest included New Games and Gui- 
ness World Record attempts. 

Two 3-D horror movies, “Creature from 
the Black Lagoon” and “It Came From Out- 
er Space,” were perhaps the most un- 
usual of the year at the university center 
theater. 

Two first-run shows, “Star Wars” and 
“Rocky” drew the biggest crowds last year, 
although no movie “knocked the lid off,” 
according to David Gordon, staff assistant. 
“Usually we have one or two in a semester 
that stand out, but we just had three or four 
or five that did very well.” 

About 26,000 saw fall semester movies, 
Gordon said. About 5,000 came in three 
weeks of January, giving Gordon hope the 
spring semester draw would break the 
29,000 attendance record. 

The fourth-floor recreation area did well 


BILL MONROE and the Bluegrass Boys opened the 
Center Board’s entertainment series Sept. 6. Originally 
scheduled to perform outdoors, the group was per- 
suaded by a threat of rain to strum and sing in Van 
Meter Auditorium. 


Ron Hoskins 


away from home 


last year, according to Tim Nemeth, who 
replaced Bill Lamb as manager of the rec- 
reation floor and first-floor craft shop. 
Lamb resigned in October. 

Sixteen Western students participated in 
the regional recreation tournament of the 
Association of College Unions Interna- 
tional in February. 

Thirty-five teams participated in league 
bowling, and a Rook tournament was held 
in conjunction with the All-Dorm Olym- 


pics in February. More electronic games 
and foosball tables were added, and more 
midnight specials were offered. 

There was also some looking to the fu- 
ture. The DUC staff prepared a student 
questionnaire concerning the entertain- 
ment series, recreation facilities, craft shop, 
theater and general facilities. Beck said if 
he could find out what students wanted 
from the center the DUC might develop 
into a “student union concept.” 


Beck foresees the day when DUC could 
house a deli and grocery on the first floor, 
or provide a series of minicourses ranging 
from fixing bicycles to traveling abroad. 
He said even a miniature golf course could 

(continued on page 70) 


TWO EXPRESSIONS OF mime artist Keith Berger are 


caught by a photographer's negative “sandwiching.” 
Berger's second appearance at Western in the past 
three years entertained more than 500 people in Van 
Meter Auditorium Oct. 6. 


David Frank 
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A student-centered home cont. 


be built on the fourth floor. 

And Beck would like the University 
Center Board to expand to include all stu- 
dent activities, with subcommittees for 
areas such as concerts or the theater. “I'd 


EVEN MASQUERADERS eat dinner, so the Cards 
(Bonnie Payne, Kim Wimsatt, Debbie Fowler, Libby 
Peter and Melinda Monks) munched on sandwiches in 
the university center grill before competing in a cos- 
tume contest Halloween night. 


Center Board 


like to get activity programming out of the 
political process,” he said, referring to 
ASG. 

“We're still developing,” Beck said. 
“We've been improving since we opened.” 
And it’s still improving. 

Roger Stinnett @ 


MAC FRAMPTON and two fellow musicians per- 
formed a combination of pop, rock, jazz, folk and 
classical music Sept. 27. The group has given 300 con- 
certs in the U.S., Canada, Europe and the Near East. 
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Lynn Wright 


SILVER TINSEL is strung onto a Christmas tree by 
Shu-Yung Lee in the university center grill. The 
Taiwan graduate student in counselor education dec- 
orated that tree while other students and staff mem- 
bers trimmed a tree in the lobby. 
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Ron Hoskins 


A crafty 


own the stairs and up a hall from the generally crowded 
lobby of Downing University Center lies an area where 
a person can turn an urn or customize a T-shirt. 

It is Western’s craft shop, and last fall approximately 800 
persons aged five to 60 made use of the facility, according to 
supervisor Joe Buchanan. 

Buchanan, a graduate student in art, said most persons — 
about 60 per week — work with ceramics. Others spent their 
time with candle making, leathercraft, weaving, macrame, silk- 
screening, painting, sculpture, drawing and jewelry making. 

Informal classes, conducted mostly at night, offered instruc- 
tion in all the crafts, with weaving and ceramics the most 
popular. The turnout last spring was the biggest ever. 

Buchanan said the use of kits is discouraged. “We show how 
to take raw materials and use them for crafts.” 

Along that line, Buchanan occasionally supervises “clay 
digs,” to obtain the red clay used in ceramics. “The students dig 
the clay themselves, so it belongs to them,” he said. 

They dig the clay six months in advance of use to allow it to 


hideaway 


dry. Then the “slop method” is used. Water is added to the dry 
clay to create a liquid, which is screened to remove rocks and 
debris. Finally, the liquid is spread over plaster to dry into a 
workable substance. 

Buchanan also encourages the use of hides for leathercraft- 
ing, although kits are available. 

Craft tools are also available, reducing the cost of students’ 
projects to material costs. 

Although the classes were popular, some people took advan- 
tage of the shop’s open-studio structure. “It’s not just a place 
for art students,” said Bit Logan, a senior geology major from 
Ashland who works in the shop. “You can refinish furniture or 
anything. We have some kids building a Soapbox Derby car. 

“This is a place to relax and meet people,” she said, “and let 
off frustrations against your teachers.” 

Pam Wilson @ 


A COPPER ENAMELING PROJECT captures Bob Reeves’ concentration in the 
university center craft shop. The shop sponsored classes in sculpture, jewelry, 
silkscreening, leathercraft and weaving. 


Scott Robinson 
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Commuters 


ON 
Thhl€ 
ROAD 


Photos by Scott Robinson 


t 7:55 a.m. the fight begins; 3,492 
commuters race to find a parking 
space. 

Some travel five miles to campus; others, 
30 or 40. But once they’re here, they all 
spend a lot of time and gas searching for a 
place to park. 

Most commuters claim that they must 
get to a parking lot by 8 a.m. to find a space 
— no matter what time their first class 
begins. 

“T have a little place where I can usually 
find a parking place,” Lisa Ellis, a Franklin 
junior, said. “There’s one disadvantage to 
commuting and that’s parking.” 

Even faculty members are not immune 
to the parking crunch. 

Pat Taylor, assistant professor of com- 
munication and theater, said that arriving 
after 8 a.m. can create a lot of trouble in 
finding a parking space. 

“Sometimes we take two cars,” she said. 
“My husband, a sociology teacher, will go 
in early and take our son to the lab school. 

“Then I leave just before my 10:25. I get 
out and he takes the car and parks it be- 
cause he doesn’t have a 10:25. I think that’s 
a good deal.” 

A 20-minute drive to campus means get- 
ting up early for Gary Hughes, a 
junior agriculture major. “I usually find a 
parking place easy if I leave by 7:15,” he 
said 

The drive to campus can also mean a 
lot of trouble — in time, gas mileage, and 
wear and tear. 

“I’m supposed to get 26 miles to the gal- 
lon,” Carla Durbin, a Beaver Dam senior, 
said. “Whoever put those stickers on cars 


(continued on page 74) 


A SLOW SHUTTER SPEED catches the turtle-paced 
lines of commuters searching for an empty space in 
Diddle Arena parking lot. The busiest time was just 
prior to 10:25 classes. 


A PHOTO ILLUSTRATION catches 
Sally Clark leaving the parking struc- 
ture after a day of classes on the Hill. 
The 3,492 commuters could also park in 
the Chestnut Street lot and in the Did- 
dle Arena lot. 


PANNING (moving the camera as the 
subject moves) leaves Warren County 
scenery a blur behind commuter Mike 
Lawrence as he drives to campus. The 
Brandenburg sophomore lives approxi- 
mately 10 miles from the Hill. 
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Commuters 


A FAMILY FARM in Smiths Grove where there’s 
plenty of work to do is why Gary Hughes com- 
mutes daily to campus. He said he has to leave 
home by 7:15 a.m. to find a parking place. 


AGE doesn’t stop 32-year-old Laura Ann Durbin 
from sharing a bedtime story with dad Raymond, 
brother Brad (17 months) and mom Clara. Mrs. 
Durbin commuted from Beaver Dam twice a week. 


Debbie Gibson 


ON THE ROAD... 


after they test drive them are big liars. It’s 
all a big hoax.” 

But Mrs. Durbin doesn’t have to com- 
mute every day. She lives in one of the 
home management apartments in the base- 
ment of Bates-Runner Hall. All home eco- 
nomics education majors are required to 
live there eight weeks to graduate. 

“I stay on campus every night except 
Tuesday during the week and I go home on 
weekends,” she said. 

Her mother takes care of the Durbins’ 
children, Laura Ann, 3%, and Brad, 17 
months, in the afternoons. Mrs. Durbin’s 
husband picks them up after work. 

“My husband is very understanding,” 
she said. “I’m an individual like he is. 
There aren't too many around that feel that 
way. I’m privileged.” 

Janet Kimbrough, a senior art education 
major, travels 40 miles every day from 
Cross Plains, Tenn. According to her, the 


“The hardest thing for me was 
commuting with no air condition- 


ing.” 
— Clara Durbin 
Beaver Dam 


drive gets monotonous. 

Another disadvantage is winter weather. 

“My husband brought me up here one 
day because it was so bad,” Mrs. Kim- 
brough said, “and we stayed the night in 
the Holiday Inn. We had a lot of fun. It was 
like a little vacation.” 

Mrs. Kimbrough said the campus was 
deserted the next day. “I walked into class 
and there was one guy in the classroom. 
We decided that they must have called off 
classes and got up and left.” 

Miss Ellis said her Corvette was like 
roller skates on the snow. “I didn’t get 
stuck, but I missed a couple of days be- 
cause I didn’t think it was worth the trou- 
ble.” 

“The hardest thing for me was last sum- 
mer when I was commuting with no air 
conditioning,” Mrs. Durbin said. “But be- 
fore the end of the summer we got a new 
car with air conditioning.” 

Not only does Mrs. Kimbrough com- 
mute to school, but she also commutes to 
work. She has a weekend job in Hender- 
sonville, Tenn., about 21 miles from Cross 
Plains. She also commuted for three years 
to a junior college in Gallatin, Tenn. 

“When I graduate they ought to give me 
a truck driver’s license because I’ve been 
driving so long.” 


Dawn Kemp & 


A HUSBAND who is a supervisor for a general con- 
tractor is the reason Janet Kimbrough commutes 40 
miles each day from Cross Plains, Tenn. Kimbrough 
commutes south to his job in Nashville, Janet said. 
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Close-up: Ken Dossey is an ambitious handicapped student who 


spends his time . 


Putting his world 


Ken Dossey’s focus on the world stops 
at four feet in front of him, but his 
ambitions stretch beyond his handicap 
and inspire a daily workout toward a 
college degree. 

“There’s no way to get around a 
handicap,” he said, “but a handicap is no 
more than what you make it.” 

So the business major and economics 
minor from Cave City is pushing to 
complete his education before the 2/400 
vision in his right eye slips into total 


A MAGNIFYING GLASS makes minute type readable 
for Ken Dossey, a handicapped business major from 
Cave City. Dossey also uses a talking computer to do 
homework for his business and economics courses. 


blindness like that of his left eye. 

' “My blindness is inherited,” Dossey 
said. “I always had trouble seeing, but I 
didn’t know I was legally blind until I 
tried to get a driver’s license.” 

His poor eyesight is a rare 
combination of coch’s disease, retinitis 
pigmentosis and cataracts, he said. 

Dossey’s doctor said he may lose all 
vision next summer, so the junior has 
ruled out post-graduate work. “I wanted 
to teach college, but instead I’ll go into 


THE FRONT ROW is where Ken Dossey sits in a 
marketing class taught by Dr. John Withey. Dossey 
said he looks for instructors who are good lecturers, 
and has sharpened his listening skills a great deal. 


Photos by David Frank 


in focus 


business. I’m tired of taking orders. I 
want to give some.” 

Dossey started college in 1972 but 
flunked English 101, and dropped out. 

“I didn’t know how to beat Western’s 
system,” he said. “I didn’t know how to 
get around and I never thought about 
talking to my teachers.” 

Instead, he worked and got married. 
Then his vision began dropping 
drastically. He was advised to get 
additional training, and he opted to 
return to college. 

“This time I was older and smarter. I 
beat the system now,” Dossey said. He 
is free from registration hassles and 
talks to instructors before enrolling in 
their classes. 

“I judge them on their attitude and 
what they say,” he said. “I ask what’s 
going to be expected and if I can have 
extra time to take exams. Most teachers 
cooperate.” 

Dossey takes notes in class with a 
magnifying glass, but never reads his 
textbooks. “They’re on tape, but it takes 
an hour to hear eight pages.” 

Instead, he reviews notes and 
memorizes. Sometimes he uses a tutor 
for math courses or those using dozens 
of graphs. His wife, Loretta, dictates his 
term papers while he types. 

Dossey said his only regret is that he 
can’t drive and must depend on someone 
else for transportation. 

But other extracurricular activities such 
as bowling, table tennis, tennis, golf and 
card games present no barriers. 

He is also involved in Nobody's 
Perfect, a local organization he helped 
form for handicapped individuals who 
want to educate the community and 
other blind people. 

“College has made me more aware,” 
Dossey said. “Courses like sociology 
teach you to recognize problems and try 
to take care of them. And I like working 
with people. I spend four hours a day on 
the phone working with this club to get 
information for a member or the group 
as a whole. It’s a very good cause. 

“I’m proud I’m in school, which is 
probably so for anyone,” Dossey said. “I 
thrive on accomplishments and the 
ability to do things and help others.” 

He said he detests sympathy. “It 
makes me mad to hear people talk to 
handicapped people like they're babies. 
There’s no difference between other 
people and handicapped people. You can 
get around any obstacle.” 

Connie Holman & 


PING PONG in the university center is one of Ken 
Dossey’s extracurricular activities. He also plays ten- 
nis, golf and card games, bowls, and is a founder of an 
organization for handicapped individuals. 
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Closeup: Dr. Georg Bluhm, an associate professor of government, is ... 


A German who possesses the 
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Lynn Wright 


Dr. Georg Bluhm recently returned to a 
country which once burdened him with 
a life of war and prison to help the 
United States, the country he now calls 
“home.” 

The associate professor of government 
at Western took a sabbatical last fall and 
returned to Germany to research its 
mining system, hoping his work would 
especially benefit Kentucky. 

The sabbatical was only the second 
time Bluhm has returned to Germany 
since 1966 when he came to America to 
teach at the University of Florida. 

“I was just 6 years old when the Nazis 
came to power in 1933,” he said. “I recall 
in the spotlights of my memory a couple 


AN UPPER LEVEL government course has Dr. Georg 
Bluhm lecturing about American foreign policy. The 
associate professor was comparing differences be- 
tween governmental operations. 


of huge political demonstrations. Where 
I grew up, in the middle of Berlin, the 
demonstrations were mostly by the 
communist party.” 

Bluhm said that like all boys in 
Germany he was destined to become a 
soldier. Before the war’s end he served in 
all three branches of the service, 
including a stint of air defense training 
he received as a high school student. 

“After school I was drafted. Since I 
was not terribly fond of walking I 
preferred the Navy. I was in it until the 
war’s end, but during the last month I 
was assigned to land warfare.” 

It was then he was wounded and 
captured by American troops. Although 


A TERM PAPER is discussed by Jeffrey Munroe, a 
broadcast and government major, and Dr. Georg 
Bluhm. Bluhm said he was looking forward to reading 
the Nassau, Bahamas, native’s paper. 


Lynn Wright 


‘Great American Dream’ 


his hands are scarred, he believes he was 
lucky. 

“We were a bunch of naval cadets 
with no idea how to behave on land, 
especially against the well-equipped 
American units,” he said. “I was just 
lucky that my hands were wounded and 
nothing else.” 

The Americans released Bluhm after a 
brief period, but the Soviet authorities in 
Germany later confined him much 
longer. 

“The Soviets found that out I engaged 
in resistance against their policies, so 
they arrested me,” Bluhm said. “In 
September, 1946, I was sentenced to the 
usual 25 years in prison. 

“What the Russians were doing was 
another form of what the Nazis had 
done,” he said. “I was not anymore 
inclined to accept a second dictatorship 
since I found the first one bad enough.” 

Bluhm and thousands of other German 
political prisoners were released 
prematurely in 1956 after a number of 
diplomatic developments. 

He then received his doctorate at the 
University of Feiburg, married and 
worked for the West German state 
government as a civic education director. 

But Bluhm’s recent trip seldom 
touched on his past. Although he met 
old school friends and discussed 


THIS PHOTO of a bucket-wheel excavator is one 
piece of data Dr. Georg Bluhm collected while study- 
ing Germany's mining. These machines have a daily 
capacity of 200,000 metric tons and are never replaced. 


Courtesy of Rheinbraun Corp. 


governments and international problems 
with them, he concentrated his energies 
on learning the differences between 
mining in Germany and the United 
States. 

“Germany is much more densely 
populated than the United States and 
they have a very huge strip mining 
operation,” he said. “Germany has no oil 
and almost no natural gas. Almost 
everything depends on coal.” 

Bluhm said the differences in 
reclamation planning account for the 
success of the German system as 
opposed to the American system. 

“In Germany, by law, everything has 
to be taken care of by the companies, 
even the relocation of interstate 
highways,” he said. “They have regional 
strip mining reclamation planning 
boards with mine operators as members. 

“In the plan here you have little 
incentive for a reasonable cooperative 
effort,” Bluhm said. “When a coal 
operator wants to plan a new mine he 
must present a proposal for a mining 
plan, plus a reclamation plan to a state 
or federal government agency. He has no 
influence over what happens to it. 

“The result is that in a small area you 
will have 15 or 20 small mining 
operations and 15 or 20 totally unrelated 
reclamation plans,” he said. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC SETS THE MOOD for a late 
afternoon cup of tea for Marianne and Georg Bluhm. 
The couple hopes to soon obtain citizenship for them- 
selves and their five children. 


A different system of union and 
industrial relations in Germany, which 
allows a highly unionized coal industry 
to function without many threats of 
strikes, was another contrast Bluhm 
found. 

“The capital and labor serve in equal 
parts on the board of directors in 
Germany,” Bluhm said. “This might 
amaze Americans who say, ‘Why should 
the workers take part in the decisions of 
what I do with my money?’ But, after 
all, it’s their jobs. 

“In the end it brings much more 
economic reason into the procedures of 
the labor side,” Bluhm said. 

He hopes his research will be used to 
change this country’s reclamation 
procedures. 

“With all the technology rather well 
known in America the problem is how 
to organize the interactions between state 
government, federal government, local 
government, the coal operators and so 
on,” he said. “I think it can be done, but 
first it must be decided that it suits our 
purposes.” 

Another goal of Bluhm’s is to obtain 
citizenship for himself and his family. 

“There was always a dream in me 
about America, even as a child during 
the war,” Bluhm said. “So it seems that 
the ‘Great American Dream’ does belong 
to others too, even when they were 
wounded by others seeking it.” 

Robin Vincent & 
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Talking shop about journa 


Lecturers on the Hill took their audiences 
into the afterlife, the marketplace, to Cuba, 
a poet’s world, the Middle Ages and into 
recreational drugs. 

Dr. Raymond Moody Jr., author of “Re- 
flections on Life After Life,” spoke Sept. 21 
about his encounters with hundreds of 
people who came near death, were believed 
clinically dead but were resuscitated, or 
who reported unusual things while dying. 

The professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia said he has no scientific 
proof of life after death, but “is convinced 
of survival of bodily death.” 

Several weeks later, Peter Myers, chief 


THE AFTERLIFE was Dr. Raymond Moody’s lecture topic Sept. 21. The author of 
“Reflections on Life After Life’ spoke about his encounter with people who have 
experienced another life while near death or dying. 


counsel for the National Organization for 
the Reform of Marijuana Laws (NORML), 
told about 500 people that NORML must 
re-educate people about marijuana. 

He said the organization hopes to decri- 
minalize the use of marijuana, removing 
the penalties for personal use, purchase or 
cultivation. 

A CBS news correspondent who loves to 
tell stories about Americans he’s met and 
interviewed for his “On The Road” televi- 
sion series, shared some examples Oct. 13 
in Garrett Conference Ballroom. 

Charles Kuralt said he travels in a 25- 
foot van in search of anyone with an attrac- 


Kd 


ism, 


tive way of living and an interesting story 
to share. “It’s a country rich in yarns and 
rich in people,” he said. “You could close 
your eyes and stick a pin in a map, go 
there, and find a good story.” 

“The Ethics and the Marketplace” was 
the title of Dr. Israel Kirzner’s Nov. 9 lec- 
ture about the role of the consumer in the 
marketplace. The acting chairman of New 
York University’s economics department 
spoke to more than 350 people. 

He said consumers are to blame for fraud 
and immorality in trade. He said they often 
contribute to the problems of the economy 
while they complain about them. 


Ron Hoskins 
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Stevie Benson 
ANSWERING questions about her speech is poet Nikki Giovanni. Her Feb. 20 


audience was mostly black. The author and teacher explained her use of life situa- 
tions, especially of black people as subjects in her poetry. 


PONDERING a question from the audience is CBS news correspondent Charles 
Kuralt. Speaking Oct. 13, Kuralt shared human interest stories he’s featured on his 
“On the Road” television series. 


& 
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the supernatural and minorities 


Speaking about his experiences as an of- 
ficer in the guerrilla forces of Fidel Castro 
in the Pinao de Rio during the Cuban revo- 
lution, Neill Macaulay told a Feb. 9 audi- 
ence that the revolution was “a normal his- 
torical development.” 

“A revolution can best be defined by its 
leaders,” Macaulay said. ‘Fidel had to be 
the prophet as well as the chief, and he was. 
He was the symbol and the spirit of the 
revolution.” 

Black poet Nikki Giovanni spoke about 
her work Feb. 20. The part-time teacher 
said the subjects of her poems come from 
her past. She also explained how her writ- 


ing relates to common life situations, espe- 
cially those of black people. 

The Amazing Kreskin, a famed menta- 
list, mesmerized an estimated 1,400 people 
March 1 in Van Meter Auditorium. Deny- 
ing hypnosis and the use of paid assistants, 
Kreskin used members of the audience to 
demonstrate his mental powers. 

On March 7 poet Gene Synder spoke 
about how memory becomes legend, leg- 
end becomes song and song becomes sac- 
rament. 

“Memory into legend, legend into song. 
Song is true poetics. With song we go 
through our life cycles,” he said. 


Dr. Madeleine Pelner Cosman, director 
of the Institute for Medieval and Renais- 
sance Studies at the City University of 
New York, spoke about “Women at Work 
in the Middle Ages,” March 22. 

Dr. Cosman is the author of “Fabulous 
Feasts: Medieval Cookery and Ceremony.” 

A self-proclaimed doctor of journalism, 
Hunter S. Thompson, lectured about his 
use of illegal drugs to write, his belief that 
journalism is totally subjective and his fear 
of America’s future. 

Thompson is a writer for “Rolling 
Stone” and the author of “Hell’s Angels.” 

Connie Holman & 


DENYING THE USE of hypnosis or paid assistants, 
the Amazing Kreskin demonstrates his mental powers. 
An estimated 1,400 people watched Kreskin locate a 
hidden paycheck and intertwine three keys. 


Harold Sinclair 
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Tim Millett and Steve Mathews graced Western’s stage as student actors and dancers. Soon after graduation, 
they moved to New York City, where they experienced unemployment and loneliness in a city of more than 7 
million people. But they said the sacrifices were worth ... 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF JESUS in the major produc- 
tion of “Godspell” in November, 1975, was one of Tim 
Millett’s theatrical roles at Western. He performed 


four times in children’s shows and three times with 
the WKU Dance Company. 
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Talisman: Why did you decide to go to 
New York? 

Mathews: I decided to try New York be- 
fore I even went to college, but I knew I 
had to get a lot of training first. I came to 
NYC this past August and was here only 
two weeks before I got my present job. 

Millett: I’ve been in New York since Au- 
gust, 1976. I moved here because there were 
more opportunities for jobs in and out of 
New York. There were varied styles of 
dance and acting classes offered. 

Talisman: What kinds of jobs did you 
seek? 

Mathews: I auditioned for every theatre 
job I thought I was qualified for. That in- 
cluded repertory companies, touring com- 
panies, off-Broadway musicals, dramas 
and children’s theatre shows. 

Millett: Professional theatre jobs (dance 
and chorus work) ... : 

Talisman: Describe those tryouts and in- 
terviews.. 

Mathews: Most of the people I audi- 
tioned for were very courteous and respon- 
sive. I received callbacks for most of my 
auditions and found them enjoyable, if a 
bit nerve-wracking. There were usually at 
least several hundred people at each audi- 
tion, which makes it seem like a cattle-call, 
but it wasn’t too dehumanizing. 

Millett: All the auditions were rough 
and very competitive, with many others 
after the same position. Most of the time 
the directors and choreographers try to 
make you feel as “at home” as possible. 

Talisman: What jobs have you had? 

Mathews: This job with Prince Street 
Players is the only job I’ve had since being 
in the city. It is an excellent first job since 
it gave me my Actor’s Equity Card and the 
pay is good. Having my Equity Card en- 
ables me to try out for any Union-affiliated 
show. I have roles in two shows we alter- 
nate. I’m the Tin Man in “Wizard of Oz” 
and the Helper in “Cinderella.” 

Millett: One week after graduation I au- 
ditioned for John Kenley in Warren, Ohio. 
I was hired immediately to do two shows 
that summer — “Irene” with Jane Powell 
and “Damn Yankees” with Vincent Price. 
Two months work ... I moved to New 
York and auditioned for one month, then 
was hired as Dancing Curley for Chateau 
de Ville’s production of “Oklahoma!” in 
Boston. Three months work ... I returned 
to New York in January, 1977, and within a 
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week was hired for the Broadway Com- 
pany of “My Fair Lady,” to go on national 
tour. Unfortunately, the show closed be- 
fore I ever got to do it. There were no 
auditions for two months. In April, I was 
hired as a dancer for a new show to be — 
presented at the Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The show was “Neverland,” a 
rock and roll musical based on ‘Peter 
Pan.” Summer of ’77 I returned to Kenley 
Players and danced Abkar in “Kismet” 
with Hal Linden, and sang and danced in 
“Wonderful Town” with Cloris Leachman 
and Linda Kay Henning. Three months 
work ... Within a month after returning 
to New York, I chose to gamble on a new 
show, “Spotlight,” starring Gene Barry. It 
opens in Washington, D.C. in January and 
returns to Broadway in February. 

Talisman: What is your schedule? 

Mathews: My schedule is very hectic. I 
tour about two to three weeks out of every 
month, mostly in the Eastern U.S. We play 
mostly grade schools, high schools and 
civic centers, and have about one day off 
every two weeks with two days off for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. We also 
play in New York and nearby the remain- 
ing days of the month. There are usually 
two to three shows a day. 
= Millett: My schedule now is 
free (prior to rehearsals for 
“Spotlight’”). My days are 
taken up with classes or 
sleeping in. My nights are 
spent seeing other shows or 
sleeping. And there’s a lot of eating thrown 
in there somewhere. 

Talisman: How did you adjust to the 
NYC lifestyle and pace? 

Mathews: Adjusting to NYC is not easy 
since I come from Bardstown, Ky. The pace 
is faster and the emphasis is on temporary 
things. Extremely ugly things exist beside 
extremely beautiful things. There are won- 
derful things to do if you have a little mon- 
ey. It will take me a year or two to adjust 
completely. 

Millett: The New York lifestyle helps 
keep me on the go so I don’t accumulate 
too much weight. I adjusted very well to © 
New York. I have learned that I must live | 
by myself, and that I must always have — 
some project going to help get me through © 
those stretches of unemployment. = 

Talisman: What was the biggest obstacle - 
you encountered? How did you cope? 
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Mathews: The biggest obstacle to over- 
come is the feeling of anonymity that 
comes with moving to the city. Although I 
have a lot of friends here, it’s easy to feel 
lonely. The best way to handle the problem 
is to realize that most people feel it and that 
it’s inevitable for those who live in a some- 
what transitory existence without a lot of 
ties. 

Talisman: Do you regret going to NYC? 

Mathews: No, it was inevitable for me 
and I learn best through experience. 
- There’s not a better place for intensified 
experience in the world than NYC. 

Millett: I have no regrets of going to 
NYC. Due to previous experience living 
here, it is what I expected. 

Talisman: How well did Western pre- 
pare you for a career in the arts? 
Mathews: Western has an 
excellent theatre depart- 
ment, dance department and 
music department that work 
in harmony. That is rare 
since most departments 
don’t a long. I received my share of indi- 
vidual consideration plus personal concern 
from all my teachers. I was enabled to doa 
great variety of things at the time I needed 
them. 

Millett: Western prepared me as well as 
any other college could have, lacking in 
some areas, providing more than enough 
in other areas. WKU gave me plenty of 
stage experience (both dance and acting) 
which was very useful. 

Talisman: Compare your college career 
to the real world. 

Mathews: There is little comparison be- 
tween college and the real world. College is 
an incubated situation that allows you to 
study intensely in preparation for the work 
you will be doing. In the real world, the 
emphasis is on work. Both have advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Millett: My college career was much 
more intense. There was always some pro- 
duction to be working on. In the real 
world, you do one thing at a time. And it 
has to be good, or else your reputation will 
not be as good, so there will be less chance 
for being hired. No room for error. 


REHEARSALS FOR THE production of “Finian’s 
Rainbow” allowed Steve Mathews to work with chil- 
dren. Mathews performed in nine dramatic roles and 
four musicals, and danced in four shows at WKU. 
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A MIRROR SHIELD helps the Knight of the Mirrors 
(Homer Tracy) show Don Quijana (Richard Bitsko) 
that he isn’t the gallant Don Quixote, but just an 
eccentric old man in “Man of La Mancha.” 


Judy Watson 


A mushrooming theatre department presents more major productions 
with larger casts to involve the dozens of students who are . 
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Larger casts, more major productions and 
long-range planning merged to allow doz- 
ens of stagestruck students to step from 
the wings into the spotlight of another the- 
atre season on the Hill. 

Of the six major productions, four casts 


had more then 25 people. One used 40. 


Students directed two major children’s 
productions. And the set design for the 
major musical took 18 months of planning. 


Lynn Wright 
THOUGH THEY’RE BROKE, Christopher Isherwood 
(Michael Thomas) and Sally Bowles (Elizabeth Lane) 
decide she must get an illegal abortion in “I Am A 
Camera,” a satire about Nazi Germany. 


“The fact that the department is growing 
was only one thing which was considered 
before the season was decided upon,” said 
Dr. William Leonard, professor of com- 
muncation and theatre. 

“We also considered such things as dra- 
matic and literary worth of the plays, 
whether or not it would be a challenge to 
the people involved and if the play would 
add to the variety of offerings over a four- 
year period.” 

The schedule is planned each spring 
after faculty members submit names of 
shows they’re interested in directing, Leon- 
ard said. 

The season opened in October with 
Brendan Behan’s “The Hostage,” directed 
by Leonard. It was set in 1958, in a disrepu- 
table lodging house in war-torn Dublin, 
where an 18-year-old cockney soldier is 
hostage for an IRA man about to be 
hanged. 

The three-act play with a 27-member 
cast ran for six days in Russell Miller The- 
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atre, and was filled with an array of charac- 
ters which treated the serious story not so 
seriously. 

Meg (Peg Miller), the common-law wife 
of Pat (Bruce Barton), runs the boarding 
house owned by Monsewer (H. Kevin Lan- 
ham). The soldier (John Kelly) befriends 
Teresa (Vicky Davis), a country girl who 
helps Meg with the chores. 

In November, Dr. Loren Ruff, assistant 
professor of communication and theatre, 
directed John Van Druten’s “I Am a Cam- 
era.” 

Adapted from the short story, “Sally 
Bowles,” by Christopher Isherwood, it was 
the basis for the musical, “Cabaret.” Ruff 
described it as a “comic, satirical work of 
life in Germany.” 

Sally Bowles (Elizabeth Lane) is a young 
English girl living in Germany during Hit- 
ler’s rise. Isherwood (Mike Thomas) and 
Sally meet and experience the light-hearted 
life of pre-World War II Germany. Isher- 
wood is “the camera,” and tries to see and 
understand what goes on around him. 

Frit Fritz was Bruce Barton and Natalia 
was Karen Hines. Fraulein Schneider was 
portrayed by Lezlee Bartholomy and Sally’s 
mother was Dorothy Howard. 

For the second consecutive year, West- 
ern’s Children’s Theatre presented “A 
Christmas Carol.” It was guest directed by 
Marci Woodruff Holland, who is complet- 
ing a Ph. D. in children’s theatre at Florida 
State University. 

She came to Western for the second bi- 
term of the fall to teach classes and direct 
the play. 

The production involved about 40 peo- 
ple, including two faculty members and six 
local children. The show’s seven perfor- 
mances ran in four days in Russell Miller 
Theatre. 

Another children’s play was the fourth 
major production and the first in the 
spring semester. Senior Mike Thomas di- 
rected “Tom Sawyer” with a cast of 28. 

“It was one of the quietest children’s 
shows I have seen,” said Thomas, director 
of two other children’s shows. “We played 
to really big houses that contained a large 
number of junior high kids. 

“This particular show was different 
from the other children’s shows I have di- 
rected,” Thomas said. “It was the first time 
I had a full budget to work with because 
this was considered a major production.” 

The two-hour play ran eight times in 
four days. 

Three departments pooled their talents 
to create the fifth major production, “Man 
of La Mancha.” The Dale Wasserman play 
ran four days in Van Meter Auditorium. 

It was set in a common room of a prison 

(continued on page 88) 
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A PAIR OF ELLIPSOIDAL LIGHTS are moved from a 
supply room to the balcony of Van Meter Auditorium 
by Melinda Palmore. The senior theatre major was 
head lighting technician for “Man of La Mancha.” 


Eric Hassler 
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THE FRAME of part of the “Man of La Mancha” set is 
talked about by Keith Allgeier, Tom Tutino and cre- 
ator Dave Greer. The set’s planning began 1% years 
before the show opened. 


Lewis Gardner 


Eric Hassler 


A THREE-SIDED TV watched by two girls (Clara 
Phelps and Doris Bowles) is described by narrator 
Graham Bedinger in “Fahrenheit 451.” Guy Montag 
(Keith Allgeier) stands in the background. 


WHILE HELD CAPTIVE by the Irish Republican 
Army, English soldier Pvt. Leslie Williams (John Kel- 
ly) tells an Irish girl named Teresa (Vicky Davis) of his 
boyhood in “The Hostage.” 

Mark Lyons 
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vault in Seville, Spain, at the end of the 
16th century during the reign of terror of 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

The scenes of a play-within-a-play are 
lodged in various corners of Miguel de 
Cervantes’ imagination. Cervantes and his 


ON HIS DEATHBED with his beloved Lady Dulcinea 
(Peg Miller) at his side, Don Quijana (Richard Bitsko) 
remember his impossible dream as Don Quixote in the 
musical, “Man of La Mancha.” 


GT 


manservant acted out the adventures of 
Don Quixote (Richard Bitsko) and his 
friend Sancho Panza (Jack Pickett). 

“We had a large cast (31) for the musical, 
but a lot of good people were turned 
down,” Leonard said. “We just couldn’t use 
everyone.” 

Dr. Kent Campbell directed music and 
Beverly Leonard choreographed dancing. 

The “Man of La Mancha” set was de- 
signed by Dave Greer, a senior from Con- 


Lynn Wright 


nersville, Ind. 

“I began working on the plans about a 
year and a half before the production ran,” 
Greer said. “I had designed for a musical 
before, but the whole approach to this 
show was different. You weren’t limited to 
a specific type of set. 

“All the script called for was a stone 
prison and the director and I came up with 
the idea of a dugout earthen pit.” 

The set took seven weeks to construct. 


TWO WOMEN (twins Andra and Sandra Bradley) in 
19th century Naples sing of their soldier husbands’ 
departure to war in the comic opera, “Cosi fan tutte.” 


“The main problem we had was expected,” 
Greer said. “We weren't sure whether we 
could build a drawbridge in Van Meter 
because of the physical facilities.” 

The season’s finale, “Medea,” was di- 
rected by Dr. Whit Combs, assistant pro- 
fessor of communication and theatre. 

Combs chose a new adaptation of the 
Euripedes play written by Robinson Jef- 
fers. He said the actors used a 19th century 
acting style. 

Medea (Vicky Davis) is discarded by 
husband Jason (Keith Allgeier) for a youn- 

er woman. Most of the play is devoted to 
Fas revenge on her spouse which includes 
killing her sons. 

In connection with his master’s thesis, 


Debbie Gibson 


H. Kevin Lanham designed the set and cos- 
tumes for “Medea.” 

He began set planning in November and 
~construction in early March. 

The show’s 16 characters required 14 dif- 
ferent costume designs. 

“The set and costumes had an overall 
Greek look to the audience, although I am 
not able to specifically classify the style,” 
Lanham said. 

The season demanded more actors and 


TWO LADIES of the evening (Jane Brumfield and 


Sandra Lea) sing “O’Riley’s Daughter,” an Irish beer- 
drinking song, while an IRA guard (Richard Bitsko) 
watches in “The Hostage.” 


AFTER CLAIMING he wanted to marry her, Tom 
Sawyer (Tom Yates) succeeds in getting a kiss from 
Becky Thatcher (Debbie Stevens) during school recess 
in “Tom Sawyer,” a children’s play. 

Lynn Wright 


technicians, but in a department which 
doubled its size since last year, plenty of 
stagestruck students were in the wings and 
ready to step into the spotlight. 


Vicki Bagwell @ 


“WHAT DO YOU ASK OF ME?” queries Scrooge (Jay 
Gaither). “Much,” Marley's ghost (Craig Taylor) re- 
plies, and tells of the three spirits that will haunt the 
old miser in “A Christmas Carol.” 


Debbie Gibson 
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Each spring “studio productions” 
are directed by students in a 
theatre practicum course. They 
quickly learn to create ... 
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One-Man Shows 


Photos by Lynn Wright 


CALLBOARDS post tryout announcements for studio 
productions as well as other theatre productions on the 
Hill. The difference is that the directors for studio 
shows are students. 


WATCHING Lezlee Bartholomy read for a part in 
“Visitors from London” is director Mary Ellen Alli- 
son. Miss Allison said she chose the play because she 
liked the “comedy with a serious subject.” 


Recorded on film are memorable perfor- 
mances of a young Judy Garland and 
Mickey Rooney, who, inspired by “the 
smell of greasepaint and the roar of the 
crowd,” cried, “Let’s put on a show!” In a 
short time the two stars and hundreds of 
M-G-M extras would assemble a Pater 
that was fun for everybody. ; 
Their image of fun and pageantry may 
be somewhat tarnished in the eyes of six 
student directors who each produced a 
show in the spring. Enrolled in a theater _ 
practicum class, taught by Dr. Loren See Lo 


they had to select and direct a play — ie 
studio show” — and participate in Aa aN 
aspect of production. we 

It wasn’t an easy task, they ednuiieee Hf) 


Leslie Englehart directed the first show, oe 
“Mrs. Dally has a Lover,” performed Jan. _ 
30-31 in Gordon Wilson Theatre 100. 

She was the first to conduct auditions, _ 
cast a show, design a set, block a play, — 
work with a technical crew and publicize 
her play. ae 

Miss Englehart had a two-member cast, 


BLOCKING is the first stage of rehearsal when the 
director decides on the staging of his characters. Jeff 
Vaughn, Kathy Ballard, Vicky Davis and Ronnie 
Veech work on “Come into the Garden, Maud.” 


A FRESNEL LIGHT is adjusted by Tracy Wilson i in 
technical preparation for “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud.” The freshman designed the lighting althou ne 
she has not studied lighting. ¥ 


ies 


nd found the situation worked both for 
nd against her. 

“We had no scheduling problems with 
two people, and we could spend a lot of 
time rehearsing together,” she said. “But it 

as really hard to come up with blocking 


pet variety of blocking — and everything 


took place in a kitchen.” 
Putting. together a play, Miss Englehart 
id, “is a constantly changing process, 
tight up to dress rehearsal. There’s a lot of 
mechange, a lot to give and take.” 
Tom Thielen chose to direct a lightheart- 
d comedy by Noel Coward, “Come into 
the Garden, Maud,” performed March 6-7. 
The play, a comment on the values and 
morals of different classes of people, 
_ showed Thielen the pressure time puts on 


“The final product turned out well,” he 
id, “but we needed a little polishing, and 
ere just wasn’t the time.” 


Tim Larson selected another Coward 


ork, “Shadow Play,” performed with 
‘isitors from London,” which Mary Ellen 
Allison directed April 6-7. 
‘ach director got the chance to discuss 
oblems with his shows, as well as meth- 


ods and theories of directing, in biweekly 


ass meetings. 

“It’s like group-therapy for us direc- 
rs,” Larson said. “We help each other and 
oye each other’s problems. 


aa learned you have to take over — to 


~ 


take charge — as a director. You have to 
ean respect (from the actors) professional- 
y, or you lose control.” 

“Visitors from London” is an excerpt 
from Neil Simon’s recent “California 
Suite,” and Miss Allison was attracted to it 
because “It’s a comedy with a serious sub- 
ject.” The show depicted the lives of two 
people involved in “the fame game.” They 
survive a series of painfully comical situa- 
tions because “each is a refuge for our dis- 
appointments out there,” an actor said. 

“We have to think objectively about all 
this,” Miss Allison said. ‘You're asked, at 
the end of the show’s run, ‘If you had to do 
the show again, what would you do differ- 
ently?’ ” 

The final productions were “Trifles,” di- 
rected by Phyllis VanCleave, and “The 
Bald Soprano,” directed by Sandra Lea, per- 
formed April 24-25. 

Miss VanCleave described ‘Trifles,’ a 
one-act drama, as an investigation of a 
murder in a Midwestern town. Several 
townspeople become involved in the 
probe, and a conflict of methods develops 
between the men and women. Certain little 
things the women notice help them gradu- 
ally solve the mystery — but because of 
human compassion, they withhold their 
discovery. 

Rehearsals were a mutual exchange. “I 
want the actors to find the characters on 
their own,” she said. But she described the 


director's concept of the play as a circle,” 
and when an actor’s performance threatens 
the unity of the circle, the director has to 
take charge. 

Miss Lea wanted to show her audience 
what the Theatre of the Absurd was all 
about — thus her choice of Eugene Iones- 
co’s “The Bald Soprano.” This type of play 
is intended to “leave the audience con- 
fused, physically worn-out,” she said. 
“And it’s been a long time since that type 
has been done here.” 

The actors had to be aware of the highly 
energetic, almost violent part of the play, 
Miss Lea said. They did improvisations “to 
get across the nonsensical feeling — and 
tongue-twisters as vocal exercises.” 

Working with peers was seldom a prob- 
lem for the directors, and many found that 
a close cast made things easier. 

“I had no problems directing friends,” 
Miss VanCleave said. “The problems have 
been working everything around classes, 
work, other shows — you learn that you 
must organize.” 

As their teacher, Ruff, said, ‘Everything 
comes with experience — and they must 
earn their wings.” 


David Crumpler & 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT is the play itself per- 
formed in Gordon Wilson 100. Felix (Ronnie Veech) 
receives a tongue lashing from Mrs. Conklin (Kathy 
Ballard) in “Come Into the Garden, Maud.” 


It’s child’s play 


Colorfully costumed and madeup actors, 
displaying infectious energy and frequent 
pantomime and slap-stick routines, com- 
pleted the character transformations neces- 
sary for child’s play. 

The season opened Sept. 16 with “Leroy 
and the Ark.” Directed by Beth Buchanan, 
the play concerns Leroy (Ronnie Veech), a 
lovable dragon who wants to be accepted as 
— but can’t prove he is — real. 

His attempts to board Noah’s Ark are 
thwarted by the Captain, Timothy (Ricky 
Reinle), a hippo. 

Also aboard the ark are a couple of frogs, 
Rowena (Janet Hanson) and Rupert (Dar- 
rell Harvey), who wants to be an alligator. 

Leroy, sans mate, is finally accepted by 
the other animals and is granted passage. 

William Glennon’s adaptation of “The 
Pied Piper” of Hamlin ran Sept. 23-25. 

The story concerns a piper (Randy 
Sledge) who plays a magic flute. 

The adults in Hamlin “treat the children 
badly and don’t pay any attention to 
them,” said director Jo Ann Holden. So the 
Pied Piper leads the children to fairyland 
and where they stay until the parents begin 
to appreciate them. 

The children were Bernice (Debbie Ste- 
vens), Bertram (Kevin Guinn), Dorothea 
(Sara Sandefur) and Dexter (Roy Owsley). 

Bill Hanna directed “The Frog Prince,” 
Oct. 7-9. 

The story tells about the escapades of 
Prince Mosnoff (Jack Pickett) who was 
turned into a frog by the snake witch 
(Vicki Odum). 

The frog prince and his faithful servant, 
Olaf (Ricky Reinle), escape the snake witch 
and encounter Princess Tavia (Mary Ann 
Major) and Nanny-coo (Holly Watts), her 
lady-in-waiting. 


NANNY-COO (Holly Watts) attempts to shoo the 
frog prince (Jack Pickett) away, thus foiling his at- 
tempts to get the princess to kiss him. The princess’ 
kiss will break the spell and restore him. 


Mosnoff thwarts the snake witch, and 
the princess’ kiss breaks the witch's spell. 

Carol Lynn Wright’s “Pegora the 
Witch,” Oct. 22-23, concerned a witch who 
has to do something evil to keep her pow- 
ers, said director Vicky Davis. 

Pegora (Jenny Fisher) has been ordered 
by the bad witch (Erin Brady) to kidnap 
seven sisters, named for the days of the 
week, from a nearby kingdon. 

She succeeds six times, but is thwarted 
by the court jester (Bill Hanna) when she 
tries to kidnap Sunday (Beth Buchanan). 

Pegora loses her powers, is forgiven and 
returns with the seven sisters to live in 
their castle. 

Directed by Mike Thomas, “The Won- 
der Hat” ran Nov. 4-6. 

The plot tells of two young lovers, Har- 
lequin (Randy Sledge) and Columbine (Me- 
linda Palmore). Columbine wants to marry 
and settle down, but Harlequin isn’t ready. 

Enter two peddlers, one with a wonder 
hat and the other a magic slipper. 

Columbine steals the slipper, which 
makes men fall in love with her, in hopes 
of making Harlequin jealous. 

Harlequin steals the hat and becomes in- 
visible so he can spy on Columbine. 

The wonder hat remains stuck on Harle- 
quin’s head and the slipper on Colum- 
bine’s foot, and there isn’t an ending to the 
story. The audience was invited to create 
its own. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” ended the season 
Nov. 18-20. 

Director Steve Chambers said the adap- 
tation is based on German folksongs and 
dances. Hansel (Janet Hanson) and Gretel 
(Vicky Davis) captured the hearts of the 
children as only fairy tales do. 

Kathy Whitson @ 


FRIGHTENED by the witch (Anne Hale) as she tries 
to lure them into her gingerbread house to eat them, 
Hansel (Janet Hanson) and Gretel (Vicky Davis) try to 
elude her grasp. 


Lewis Gardner 


Lynn Wright — 


YOUNG THEATRE GOERS sit entranced as — 
they watch Pegora the Witch (Jenny Fisher) on — 
stage. Her costume was trimmed in bright col- _ 
ors to prove that Pegora wasn’t really bad. 


Debbie Gibson 


SINGING for six of the seven sisters, named for the days of the week, the court jester 
(Bill Hanna) entertains them before they are kidnapped by Pegora the Witch. 


FLANKED by “The Wonder Hat” cast, the peddler (Richard Bitsko) tells Columbine of 
a magic slipper which when worn will make men fall in love with her. 


Lynn Wright 
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In his first season of conducting the Western Kentucky 
Orchestra, Dr. Leon Gregorian commuted weekly from his 
Owensboro home, bringing a formula for building a 
reputable orchestra on the Hill as .. . 


Photos by Jim Burton 


FA Conductor of Note 


A hush descends on the audience. The 
university choir is seated. In front of 
them, the musicians have noisily tuned 
their instruments. 

Their conductor briskly moves to the 
charcoal-colored music stand at center 
stage. The heels of his shiny black shoes 
click as he bows to the applauding 
students, faculty and community folk. 

Turning, Dr. Leon Gregorian addresses 
the orchestra. With a swift lift of his 
baton, the auditorium and its occupants 
are lost in the sounds of strings, 
woodwinds, brass and percussion 
instruments. Handel’s “Messiah” has 
begun. 


Last year was Gregorian’s first at Western, 
but he is experienced where music is con- 
cerned. He also conducts the Owensboro 
Symphony Orchestra, a youth orchestra in 
Owensboro and the University of Evans- 
ville’s orchestra. 

Gregorian grew up with music. “I didn’t 
have much choice,” he said. “My grandfa- 
ther was a musician. My father was a musi- 
cian, and there were some musicians on my 
mother’s side of the family, too.” 

At 6, Gregorian had his first piano les- 
son. Hundreds of lessons and several recit- 
als later, he attended the Boston Conserva- 


A NO-NONSENSE conducting style is what Leon 
Gregorian uses with the Western Kentucky Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. “Any motion must have a purpose. I 
beat with my right hand and use my left for cuing 
entrances, dynamics and phrasing,” he said. 


tory of Music as a high school student. 

At the New England Conservatory of 
Music, he earned a diploma in piano, the 
highest performance prize and a bachelor’s 
degree in music. He earned his master’s 
and Ph.D. at Michigan State University. 

After graduation in 1971, Gregorian be- 
gan job hunting. “I had two possible posi- 
tions as a piano teacher, but my secret de- 
sire was a conducting position,” he said. 
“Regardless of what it was, I would have 
taken it.” 

An American Orchestra League conduc- 
tor informed him that the Owensboro 
Symphony needed a conductor. ” ‘Where is 
Owensboro,’ I thought. The farthest thing 
in my mind was to end up in Kentucky,” 
he said. 

But a whirlwind weekend of meetings 
and auditions brought him to the Western 
Kentucky city of 54,000. 

His position as a commuting conductor 
for the Western Kentucky Symphony Or- 
chestra was also a surprise, he said. 

Dr. Wayne Hobbs, head of the music 
department, asked him to consider con- 
ducting the university orchestra. After 
“two or three weeks of examining every- 
thing,” Gregorian accepted. 

The conductor came to the Hill last fall 
and found relatively few music perfor- 
mance majors and string musicians. 

“The majority of the majors in the de- 
partment are music education majors,” 
Gregorian said. “That’s wonderful because 
it prepares young people for teaching ca- 
reers. But by the same token, the depart- 
ment lacks performance majors, which are 


important to raise the caliber.” 

Gregorian brought string musicians 
from the Owensboro, Evansville and 
Bloomington, Ind., orchestras. But it was 
not a perfect solution. 

“It places strain on the budget to import 
players to fill the string section, but it’s so 
essential,” he said. 

The best answer is a resident string 
quartet, Georgian said. “It’s a must. These 
people will attract students because of their 
reputations and concerts.” 

Gregorian said he’d like to see the or- 
chestra reach these goals in a few years. 
“What we'd like and reality are two differ- 
ent things,” he said. “But I think it can 
happen in the next five to eight years.” 

In the meantime, Gregorian is shaping 
and strengthening the university orchestra 
with his formula. 

It began with autumn auditions. 

“I conducted the auditions with three 
other faculty members,” he said. “My pur- 
pose was to get acquainted with the stu- 
dents, hear them, evaluate each and decide 
where each should be seated (musicians are 
ranked according to their skill). It also told 
me what repertoire I should play with that 
orchestra.” 

He plans to continue fall auditions. “I 
want to insure that each student feels an 
opportunity to move up in his section or to 
assume a solo role. It also keeps them on 
their toes.” 

Gregorian said there is little position 
shuffling during the regular season. “I 
don’t believe in musical chairs,” he said. 

(continued on page 96) 
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out which entertainers students Shanted became a big, 


they weren the} groups people deed: to see.” 
e word bei Ron Beck, assistant dean of student af- 


ert season at Western. 
id students prefer 1976-77’s Chicago, Barry Manilow, 
Crofts, Wild Cherry, Rufus and Jimmy Buffett 
ylon Jennings, Charlie Daniels, Black Oak Arkan- 
- sas, Kenny Loggins, Dave Mason, Atlanta Rhythm Sec- 
ion Brick? Statistics say yes. 
- During the 1976-77 school year, more than 30,000 stu- 
_ -dents attended campus concerts. But during 1977-78, ap- 
proximately 15,600 students came to the concerts. 
_ Concerts in 1976-77 grossed nearly $30,000, but ones in 
1977-78 lost more than $20,000. 
_ Although the statistics are discouraging, those who 
an as concerts seemed to enjoy what they saw and 
ear 
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the 2,916, who attended the Kenny Loggins-Dave Mason 


concert in Diddle Arena Nov. 
“Oh, I just love ‘em to deat 
friends at the concert and 
The first concert, with W 
Jesse Coulter, was almost 
secretary were arrested in N F 
ing to possess cocaine 


But Jennings ¥ was permi itt red to < con his 
ing and appeared Sept. 9 before an audience of a 
5,000. 

Ms. Coulter opened the show with a 30-min 
followed by a 20-minute intermission and then 
band Waylon. 

Opening with “Are You Ready for the Coun try?” Jen 
nings continued a repertoire including tunes for new 
(continued on page 100) 


ALTERNATIVE ROCK came to the Hil 
_ Mac Frampton and his Triumvirate appeared as 
part of the University Center Board Series. Their 


music ranged from Paul McCartney to Bach. 
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SOME FEARED Waylon Jennings’ cocaine bust would cancel his con- 
cert at Western. But the joint recorder of the platinum “Outlaws” album 
HEUTE and wife Jesse Coulter appeared and played before about 5,000. 
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ROLLER COASTER RUYTIAMS con 


ing a new effort, “Midnight Wind,” and featured several 
songs from the album. 

Songs such as “Long-Haired Country Boy,” “The 
South’s Gonna Do It Again,” “Orange Blossom Special,” 
and “I’m A Good Ol’ Boy,” keep CDB fans coming back, 
and they were there on Homecoming eve. 

The Dave Mason-Kenny Loggins concert for Nov. 8 
had high expectations for many but, unfortunately for 
the university, also kept a large number of people at 


home. 

Only 2,916 showed for the concert, which cost the 
university about $31,200 and nearly eliminated a free 
concert. 

The concert may have been too close to the Homecom- 
ing festivities for some. For others, their concerts at Van- 
derbilt and Louisville might have been satisfying enough. 

Despite the low turnout, Mason and Loggins gave 
crowd-thrilling performances. 

Both were riding the crests of their new gold albums. 
Mason featured several tunes from “Let It Flow,” while 
Loggins combined old Loggins and Messina favorites 
with new songs from “Celebrate Me Home.” Mason came 
aoe for one encore, while Loggins was cheered back for 
three. 

Then, on Feb. 14, the Atlanta Rhythm Section again 
aa to appear at Western bringing fellow Atlantans, 
Brick. 

Brick opened the show in a funky style. Featuring the 


A FRESH GOLD ALBUM, “Celebrate Me Home,” didn’t help Kenny 
Loggins draw a large crowd. Appearing with Dave Mason, the former 
Loggins and Messina partner drew only 2,916 but got three encores. 


DOUBLING UP as keyboard player and pianist, jazz musician Ramsey 
Lewis plays at the free Ramsey Lewis Trio concert April 18. The concert, 
drew about 3,300 and was ASG’s last of the year. 


hits “Dazz” and “Dusic,” as well as other cuts from the 
albums “Good High,” and “Brick,” the group had the 
audience on their feet, chairs and even each other. 

But most of the audience, satisfied with a digestible 
amount of boogie, headed for the exits before the Atlanta 
Rhythm Section climbed to the stage. 

(continued on page 106) 


COUNTRY ROCKER Charlie Daniels and his band came to Western’s 
rescue when the Atlanta Rhythm Section canceled its Homecoming 
concert. ARS later rescheduled a performance on the Hill. 


Jim Burton 
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But when ARS took the stage, the former session musi- 
cians exhibited their own style of Southern rock which 
has given them the reputation of one of the best bands to 
emerge from the South. 

ARS had recently enjoyed the commercial success of 
their previous album, “A Rock and Roll Alternative,” and 
a single from the album, “So Into You.” The group was 
promoting a new album, “Champagne Jam,” but only 
featured one song from it at the Valentine’s Day concert. 

The university lost about $12,000 from the ARS/Brick 
concert, when only 2,346 tickets were sold. 


But the loss didn’t prevent a free spring concert with 
the Average White Band and the Ramsey Lewis Trio. 

AWB featured a numer of selections from their latest 
album, “Warmer Communications,” but also pleased the 
crowd with cuts from “Soul Searching,” “Cut the Cake,” 
and “The Average White Band.” The Scottish group 
charged $10,000 while the talent fee for the Ramsey Lewis 
Trio was $5,000. 

One leftover statistic puzzled those interested and per- 
haps even those disinterested in the complex concert situ- 
ation. 


MACHINE FOG AND FUNKINESS make up part of the show offered 
by Brick, the warmup group for Atlanta Rhythm Section. When Brick 
left the stage, most of the crowd left the arena. 

Jim Burton 
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The broad, toothy smile of an ex-Georgia 
peanut farmer seemed to ripple across 
America in 1977 and early 1978, creating an 
air of critical retrospect and speculative 
analysis. America slowed its rapid spiral- 
ing pace long enough to look into the past 
with dreams of preparing for the future. 
The nation sought cures. And with Amer- 
ica, went the world. 

Some bemoaned the recent trends in 
American society. A columnist wrote of the 
symbolic deaths of two of the century's 
greatest entertainers, Elvis Presley and 
Bing Crosby, within two months of each 
other in late 1977: 

“Crosby was a lagoon of composure dur- 
ing Depression and war. Presley was pink 
Styrofoam dice hanging from the rear view 
mirror, and a Lucky Stripe pack rolled up 
in his T-shirt sleeve ... Crosby, 73, died 
playing golf. Presley died at 42, ruined by 
calories and chemicals. The contrast be- 
tween the manners and music of Crosby 
and Presley suggest the coarsening of pop- 
ular culture.” 

Others weren’t so pessimistic and point- 
ed toward world events as attempts to un- 
complicate a complicated world. The major 
continuing news story involved the Middle 
East and Egyptian president Anwar Sadat’s 
plea for peace. The rapid fire political 
events began Oct. 1 when the United States 
and the Soviet Union issued an unprec- 
edented joint statement urging Israel to 
recognize “the legitimate rights of the Pal- 
estinian people.” 

In mid-November, Sadat accepted new- 
ly-elected Israeli prime minister Menahem 
Begin’s invitation to address the Israeli 
Knesset on the question of peace in the 
Middle East, and particularly the critical 
issue of Israel’s occupation of Egyptian ter- 
ritory in the Sinai taken during the 1967 
Six-Day War. Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem 
marked the first time an Egyptian head of 
state visited Israel. 

Sadat spoke of a “new beginning” and 
“the end of sorrows” in the Middle East, 
and in a major diplomatic breakthrough, 
recognized Israel’s right to exist. But the 
nations disagreed on Sadat’s call for a Pal- 
estinian homeland and for Israel’s with- 
drawal from all occupied Arab lands, in- 
cluding Old Jerusalem. 

Sadat’s peace efforts met with disfavor 
from the hard-line Arab nations. On Dec. 
5, Egypt severed diplomatic relations with 
Syria, Libya, Algeria and Southern Yeman. 
Sadat called the Arab nations “moronic 
dwarfs.” 
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Begin made a reciprocal visit to Cairo on 
Christmas Day, but two days of summit 
meetings ended in disagreement on the is- 
sues of a Palestinian state and Israel's 
withdrawal from the Sinai, the West Bank 
of Jordan and the Gaza Strip. The peace 
talks stalled. 


In late December, President Carter trav- 


SUNDAY NIGHT FIRE rages in the third floor of the 
Elks’ Building on Main Street while a firefighter vain- 
ly sprays water. The fire resulted in the razing of the 
building. 


THE NEWS HIT HOME| 


eled to six nations on a nine-day tour de- 
signed to dramatize the United States’ in- 
terest in the “third world” and to restore 
the Middle East peace talks. On Jan. 4, 
Carter and Begin met in the desert in an 
attempt to move the peace conference for- 
ward. Four days later, Carter announced 

(continued on page 110) 


A TANK CAR leaking poisonous gas is checked by 
Bowling Green firefighters after a 10-car derailment of 
an L & N train in April. The leak prompted evacuation 
of about 1,000. 

Jim Burton 


Lewis Gardnei 
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his support of a limited-choice referendum 
in which the Palestinians living in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip could vote 
on their political status. The compromise 
proposal was rejected and the peace talks 
stalled until a renewed effort by Begin was 
initiated in mid-March. 

On the eve of a scheduled departure by 
Begin to Washington to confer with Carter 
on the resumption of the peace conference, 
Palestinian terrorists attacked two civilian 
buses near Tel Aviv, killing 37 persons in 
the worst terrorist attack in Israeli history. 
The raid was an attempt to halt further 
peace talks between Begin and Sadat which 
ignored Palestinian interests. 

Begin canceled the conference and emo- 
tionally said, “We shall not forget.” 

Israel retaliated several days later with 
Operation Stone of Wisdom — the wide- 
spread invasion of southern Lebanon de- 
signed to destroy the Palestinian guerilla 
bases in the area. Within 18 hours, the 
Israelis had destroyed the bases and estab- 
lished a four-to six-mile buffer zone along 
the entire Israeli-Lebanese border. More 
than 2,000 Arab civilians were killed. 

A Carter-Begin summit in early April 
was a complete failure and the Middle East 
remained a sensitive area even after French 
peace-keeping troops from the United Na- 
tions supervised the gradual Israeli with- 
drawal from southern Lebanon in the late 
spring. 

In mid-May, the U.S. Senate approved 
the sale of jet fighters to several moderate 
Arab nations — a move considered by 
many to signal a growing pro-Arab feeling 
in the United States. 

Another controversial foreign policy is- 
sue was the Senate’s ratification of the Pa- 
nama Canal treaties in March and April. 
The treaties, signed in Washington in Sep- 
tember by President Carter and Panama- 
nian “Supreme Leader” Omar Torrijos, 
provides for a period of transition until the 
year 2,000 when the full control of the ca- 
nal passes to Panama. A second treaty es- 
tablishes the permanent neutrality of the 
canal and the joint responsibility for its 
defense by Panama and the United States 
beyond the year 2,000. 

The treaties were ratified by the Panama- 
nian people in a national plebiscite in Oc- 
tober, but Senate approval waned over the 
issues of the United States’ right of priority 
passage in wartime and to the defensive 
power over the canal. After key amend- 
ments by Sen. Howard Baker of Tennessee, 
both treaties passed by one more vote than 
the two-thirds majority required. 

A major domestic problem was the 109- 
day coal strike by 165,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers. The strike, the na- 
tion’s longest in history, didn’t provoke 
the mass power shortages and employee 
layoffs that were predicted, but power cut- 
backs were ordered and numerous schools 
were forced to limit classes and extend 
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spring vacations. 

In Kentucky, the coal trouble began in 
the summer with a wildcat strike protest- 
ing a decision to reduce the medical bene- 
fits provided by the health and retirement 
funds of the bituminous coal industry. In 
October, state police arrested a large num- 
ber of miners and charged them with vio- 


SHORTLY AFTER DAWN the day after the United 
Mine Workers went on strike in December, union 
miners from Muhlenburg County talk with two inde- 
pendent miners at a mine near Morgantown. 


lating a court order limiting picketing at 
mines. In early January, the murder of a 
retired picketing miner in eastern Ken- 
tucky resulted in widespread violence and 
hundreds of arrests. 

President Carter invoked the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in mid-March ordering the miners 
to return to work, but the order was ig- 


A CONVOY of trucks carrying coal from an indepen- 
dent mine in Butler County grinds up a hill en route to 
a weigh station near Morgantown. State police escort- 
ed such convoys during the UMWA strike. 


nored. The UMW finally accepted the 
management's proposal in early April. The 
proposal, the third given to the union, 
granted most of the strikers’ demands, in- 
cluding a three per cent wage increase over 
three years, an annual maximum charge of 
$200 for medical care to miners’ families 
and a $50 pension increase to $275 for most 
retired miners. The proposal was accepted 
by the rank and file by roughly a 14,000- 


Vv margin. 
ote marg (continued on page 112) 
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A recurring theme in American foreign 
olicy was President Carter’s insistence on 
fate rights. On Oct. 5, Carter signed 
two international covenants of human 


rights, calling for all nations to recognize 
such needs as freedom of religion, the right 
to an education, the freedom of speech and 
the rights of the people to assemble and be 


provided health assistance. 

The major domestic scandal involved 
President Carter’s Georgian friend, Bert 
Lance, who resigned as director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Sept. 21 
after a lengthy investigation of the bank- 
er’s business policies. 

Senate investigations showed extensive 


SOME OF THE FIRST of more than 270 tractors that 
comprised a 5-mile tractorcade Dec. 16 roll along 
Scottsville Road. The caravan wound through town 
before passing the Western campus. 


overdrafts and unusual loans on Lance’s 
record as president of two Georgia banks. 
Lance continually admitted to no wrongdo- 
ing, and new evidence late in the spring 
seemed to indicate that Lance’s banking 
practices were ethical and legal. 

Another major scandal involved Tong- 


(continued on page 114) 


WITH A SIGN, a protesting farmer invites someone 
to take his place. His tractor was parked at the Scotts- 
ville Road tractor dealership where Bowling Green’s 
December tractorcade began. 
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Country cousins 


drive a point home 
for city slickers 


The city slickers’ country cousins came to 
visit them last fall, but they didn’t sip tea 
and nibble crackers. Instead, the farmers 
rolled in tractorcades to protest the middle- 
man’s increased profits at their expense. 

They claimed that greedy middlemen are 
making it hard to stay on the farm and 
earn a living with the inflated costs of farm 
machinery and fertilizer. They also wanted 
the consumer to realize the importance of 
the farmers who feed them daily. 

Dozens of Western students grew up on 
farms, farm their own land or study agri- 
culture. Some supported the strike; others 
didn’t. 

Debbie Bunch, a junior physical educa- 
tion major from Glasgow, said her family 
supported the strike but didn’t get directly 
involved in the protest. 

“The strike showed the needs of the 
farmers and the country,” she said. “By 
demonstrating, the farmers’ power and 
needs were recognized by the consumers. It 
didn’t last long enough, but at least the 
people said, ‘Maybe we ought to listen.’ ” 

Miss Bunch lives on a Glasgow farm 
that has been in her family 50 years. To- 
bacco and hay are the main crops. 

She said the problems are leading many 
young people away. “If there’s a mass 
movement away from farms, farmers can’t 
produce enough food. The country will 


“When it hits a crisis point, 
things will turn around and get 
better. But things will get worse 

before they get better.” 
— Debbie Bunch 


have to import food from foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Miss Bunch said college hasn’t convert- 
ed her into a city girl. “Farm people have a 
sense of value of their land,” she said. 
“People who grow up in a city don’t appre- 
ciate the land. Country people have a feel- 
ing of freedom you don’t get in the city. 
You're never really alone in the city.” 

But Miss Bunch said even with a farm’s 

ood points, one has to be realistic and 
ook at the serious situation. 

“It’s going to get worse for farmers and 
consumers,” she said. “Prices are going to 
keep going up, but the excess is going to 
the middleman. When it hits a crisis point, 
things will turn around and get better. But 
things will get worse before they get bet- 
ter.” 


Tim Cottingham, a freshman agriculture 
major from Sebree, said his family didn’t 
support the strike. They farm 1,000 acres in 
north Webster Co. 

“T felt the strike was radical and 
wouldn’t do any good,” Cottingham said. 
“My dad is a county leader with the farm 
bureau. They believe in lobbying for better 
agricultural policies. They didn’t see that 
the strike could do any good. 


“The strike was good, but it was 
carried out too far. I don’t see 
how throwing eggs at anybody is 


elping.” 
— Johnny Eubank 


“The strike helped in that it gave people 
more knowledge of what’s going on. It’s 
helped indirectly, but not directly. We 
need price increases on commodities and 
lots of other things.” 

The freshman said he plans to return to 
farming after completing his studies, al- 
though it’s a shaky business. ! 

“T have brothers and sisters who don’t 
want to go into farming. So that left me in 
line for our farm (in his family for three 
generations). I didn’t want to walk away 
from it.” 

Johnny Eubank, a junior agriculture ma- 
jor from Gamaliel, said his family farms 
dairy cattle and didn’t see a need for such 
an “overboard” protest. 

“At first, it seemed like a good thing, but 
they asked for too much,” Eubank said. 

He said dairy farmers have voiced their 
problems through the Dairymen Corpora- 
tion. “But the grain, beef cattle and swine 
farmers have no voice.” 

Eubank said machine, feed and property 
costs have skyrocketed, discouraging those 
without relatives who are farmers or those 
with little cash from investing in a farm. 

Consumers will soon learn the impor- 
tance of the farmer, Eubank said, because 
of decreasing acreage of farm land and a 
population growth. ‘They have to eat,” he 
said. 

“The strike was good, but it was carried 
out too far,” Eubank said. “I don’t see how 
throwing eggs at anybody is helping. And 
when the tractorcades went through town, 
the consumers were sitting in their cars 
upset. They saw all the farmers’ big ma- 
chinery with air-conditioned cabs and lux- 
uries. The farmers wasted a lot of fuel and 
wear and tear on their machinery.” 

Connie Holman & 
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sun Park, a Korean businessman and lob- 
byist. Investigations showed that Con- 
gressmen accepted kickbacks from South 
Korean lobbyists in return for promises to 
support legislation favorable to South Ko- 
rean interests. 

Park was indicted in September for giv- 
ing gifts and illegal campaign contribu- 
tions to about 25 Congressmen. As the in- 
vestigations by the House Ethics Commit- 
tee, led by former Watergate prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski, continued into the spring, 
indications seemed to show that several 
million dollars were given by South Kore- 
an agents to more than 150 Congressmen 
in an attempt to gain favorable votes. 

Another national controversy involved 
the right of the British and French Con- 
corde supersonic jetliners to land in the 
United States. In October, the first Con- 
corde landed at Kennedy International Air- 
port after numerous court suits and at- 
tempts by environmentalist groups to 
block the landing. Action was also taken 
on clearing the way for the Concorde to 
land in 13 other U.S. airports. 

A national uproar was created in the fall 
when the federal government announced 
that it was removing Saccharin, the last 
non-nutritive sweetner available national- 
ly, from the market. The sweetner, linked 


SUPPORT FOR FOOD — that was the trade a woman 
coal miner, her son and thousands of striking miners 
made with farmers at a Central City rally in March. It 
was designed to show the two groups’ unity. 


Jack Corn 
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to cancer by some studies, was left on the 
market pending extensive testing. 

In the field of law, the Supreme Court 
heard the so-called Bakke Case in Wash- 
ington in October, but hadn’t ruled on it 
by late spring. The case, the most publi- 
cized and important civil rights case since 
the Brown vs. Board of Education of Tope- 
ka anti-segregation case of 1954, involved 
the claim by a white student, Allen Bakke, 
that he was denied acceptance to a Califor- 
nia medical school because of his race. 
Bakke claimed less-qualified minority stu- 
dents were given admission to fulfill affir- 
mative action quotas. The case initiated the 
important “reverse discrimination” issue. 

Several important scientific advance- 
ments highlighted the year. In August, the 
Soviet Union announced that its nuclear 
icebreaker, Arktikea, reached the North 
Pole to become the first surface vessel to 
break through the Arctic ice pack. 

In the fall, the United States launched 
Voyages 1 and 2 on a decade-long trip that 


could take them to as many as 15 major 
bodies of the outer solar system. The suc- 
cessful testing of the Enterprise, the space 
shuttle aimed at providing a space “taxi” 
service, was completed. 

A nuclear-powered Soviet spy satellite 
fell to earth in early February and exploded 
in a remote Canadian wilderness area. The 
explosion resulted in widespread fears of 
radiation contamination. 

The Equal Rights Amendment was 
slowed by several states’ (including Ken- 
tucky) rescission of its ratification. And 
after adopting a platform of action to pro- 
duce women’s equality, the National 
Women’s Conference, led by Bella Abzug, 
adjourned in Houston in late November. 

The top crime story of the year involved 
David Berkowitz, the accused “Son of 


A SACK OF FLOUR is handed to one of several thou- 
sand striking miners from UMW District 23 at a rally 
in Central City. Farmers from 11 states brought free 
food from as far away as Colorado. 
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Sam” killer who said he killed on the com- 
mand of a dog. More than 300 policemen 
conducted New York City’s largest man- 
hunt before a parking ticket led investiga- 
tors to the Yonkers’ apartment of 
Berkowitz, a post office employee. 

The sensational case involved extensive 
media coverage of the .44-caliber killer 
who murdered six and wounded seven in a 
year. Berkowitz was first denied a trial be- 
cause it was ruled he was mentally incom- 
petent to stand trial, but the ruling was 
later reversed. 

A major international story was the Sil- 
ver Jubilee ceremonies of Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth II who celebrated her 25th anni- 
versary of the ascension to the throne. The 
Queen and husband Prince Philip visited 
most of the British Commonwealth na- 
tions in a year marked by optimistic eco- 
nomic recovery in England. 

In Northern Ireland, the Catholic-Prot- 
estant clash was relatively. quiet. Two 
women active in the Northern Ireland 


peace movement were awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for promoting the belief that 
peace itself is more important than politi- 
cal PR enys 

The year was marked by the deaths of 
several great entertainers. Presley’s death 
Aug: 16 triggered the largest single record- 
buying spree in American history. The 
“King of Rock ‘n’ Roll” died of a severely 
irregular heartbeat. 

Crosby died in Madrid, Spain, his 
“White Christmas” recording having sold 
more than any other single recording, 
40,000,000 copies. 

The “Little Tramp,” famed actor Charlie 
Chaplin, died in Switzerland Christmas 
Day. Heralded as the world’s greatest film- 
maker, Chaplin was credited with making 
motion pictures an art form. 

Other famous celebrities to die during 
the year were Groucho Marx, Ethel Waters 
and Guy Lombardo. 

Perhaps the greatest political figure to 

(continued on page 116) 


A family 
conflict 


Network news programs and news 
magazines devoted loads of precious 
space to the condition of coal miners 
during last winter’s 109-day strike by 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Little was said about company men. 

Laura Cooper, a junior library science 
major from Sturgis, and her family 
know something about it, however. Her 
father is a cipely manager for Peabody 
Coal Company and her uncle and other 
relatives were UMWA coal miners. 

“Daddy had a job during the strike, 
but his hours were cut way down,” she 
said. 

“Money was a little tight, but Mama 
worked at the Western Auto, so it didn’t 
really affect us.” 

Miss Cooper said her father and uncle 
often discussed the strike and its conse- 
quences, “but they couldn't talk for very 
long because they'd get into fights. 

“This strike was more than a differ- 
ence in opinion between the union and 
the company. There was a lot of conflict. 
It wasn’t necessarily the strike but the 
attitudes of the men, the troublemakers. 
Daddy said a lot of times he was behind 
the strike all the way, but not the other 
stuff going on.” 

Much of the trouble around Muhlen- 
burg County dealt with an independent 
mine there — the Pyro Coal Company 
— that operated during the strike, she 
said. Striking miners often stopped or 
slowed down trucks taking coal from 
the mine to the Ohio River for ship- 
ment. 

Striking miners received help from 
various sources, particularly farmers. 
“Farmers came in once or twice with big 
truckloads of produce to give the min- 
ers. A lot didn’t want free food, but as 
my cousin said, ‘You can’t eat pride.’ ” 

Sturgis was a much different town 
during the strike, Miss Cooper said. 
“People had ‘We Support the UMWA’ 
stickers all over. They painted cars with 
shoe polish to show they supported it. 
It’s usually a sleepy little town, but you 
could tell something was going on.” 

When the UMWA accepted the third 
contract in March, “everybody relaxed,” 
Miss Cooper said. But there wasn’t 
much celebrating. “Nobody had any 
money to celebrate with,” she said. 

Several weeks after the strike ended 
and miners returned to work, Miss Coo- 
per reflected on the impact of the strike. 
“People for so many years have taken 
coal miners for granted. Now they 
know how much they need them.” 
Roger Stinnett @ 
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die was Hubert Humphrey, who died on 
Jan. 13, of cancer at his Minnesota home. 
Former president Richard Nixon returned 
to the White House for the first time since 
his resignation to attend a memorial ser- 
vice for the “Happy Warrior.” 

Kentuckians felt the loss of legendary 
University of Kentucky basketball coach 
Adolph Rupp, who died Dec. 10. 

The year had its share of disasters. Per- 
haps the closest to home was a plane crash 
outside Evansville which killed all 29 
members of the University of Evansville 
basketball team in early December, two 
weeks after they had played Western. The 
DC-3 cartwheeled into a muddy hillside on 
a foggy, rainy night as the team departed 
for a game in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

The day before the Evansville disaster, 
seven female students were killed in an 
early-morning dormitory fire at Provi- 
dence College. 

In the fall, flooding around Kansas City, 
Mo., caused the deaths of 26 persons, and 
another 39 perished at Toccoa Bible Col- 
lege in Georgia when an earthen dam col- 
lapsed. 

The worst international natural disasters 


FELLOW RESCUERS HELP a firefighter overcome by 
smoke inhalation while trying to help prisoners from 
the burning Maury County Jail in Columbia, Tenn. 
The fire killed 42 persons, mostly inmates. 
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occurred in Indonesia when one of the 
strongest recorded earthquakes (measuring 
8.9 on the Richter Scale) killed more than 
100, and in India where November cy- 
clones killed more than 1,500 persons in 
villages battered by 100-mile-an-hour 
winds and 18-foot waves. 

In sports, the University of Kentucky 
finished in the nation’s top 10 in both foot- 
ball and basketball. The basketball team 
won the NCAA tournament and the foot- 
ball team, ineligible for post-season com- 
petition because of recruiting violations, 
finished seventh nationally in post-season 
polls. 

Kentucky native Steve Cauthen rode 
winners of more than $5 million in racing 
purses and capped his year with a Triple 
Crown win aboard Affirmed. Pele played 
his last professional soccer match and Reg- 
pie Jackson’s five World Series homers 

ighlighted the New York Yankee’s world 
championship despite a bickering season 
between the players and manager Billy 
Martin. 

Muhammed Ali lost his world 
heavyweight boxing crown to upstart 
Olympian boxer Leon Spinks and Western 
stunned most observers by beating Syra- 
cuse in the opening round of the NCAA 
basketball tournament. 


Don White @ 


David Frank 


A PEACEFUL PARADE of major civil rights activists 
protests last March’s Davis Cup tennis tournament in 
Nashville, which allowed players from South Africa, a 
white minority-ruled nation. 


Photos by Lynn Wright 


It was Brent Shockley’s first day as an in- 
tern in the arena of state government. 

“I was shown my desk and it freaked me 
out,” he said. “I saw a tour group of little 
kids coming through and it dawned on me 
that the last time I was in the capitol was 
on a sixth-grade field trip. Now, here I was 


IN FRANKFORT to work as legislative interns last 
spring, seniors Brent Shockley and Betsy Ashcraft 
stand before the capitol. 


— - 
as : 
ARTE we my, 


Pry vee ely 


eyewitness capitol experience 


with my own desk,” the senior said. 

Shockley and Betsy Ashcraft, also a sen- 
ior, were two of 18 interns who served leg- 
islative committees in Frankfort during the 
spring semester. 

Shockley worked for the Legislative Re- 
search Commission. He prepared bill 
drafts, summaries and kept up with where 
these bills were in the Senate. “In Frank- 
fort, nobody is beneath gopher work ei- 

oo the Scottsville government major 
said. 

“Most legislators don’t draft their own 


PAPERWORK AND GOPHER work comprised 
much of Brent Shockley’s work for the legislative re- 
search commission. He helped prepare bill drafts and 
keep up with bills in the Senate. 


bills,” he said. “They don’t have time or 
entirely know how. It’s a very complicated 
process. They first fill out a bill request 
form and are assigned to a bill drafter. 
They get together and write the bill. 


“We have to hit the statute books then 


and make sure everything matches up,” 
Shockley said. “It’s tedious and requires a 
lot of work.” 

Miss Ashcraft, a Brandenburg journal- 
ism and government major, was assigned 
to one of the standing committees and did 
research work on bills. “I spent a lot of 


A BALCONY PERCH gives Betsy Ashcraft a clear 
view of proceedings on the Senate floor on a February 
afternoon. Most of Miss Ashcraft’s work was done 
with committees in the morning. 


time in the law library,” she said. 

“I actually helped write some bills,” 
Miss Ashcraft said. Those included one on 
writing statutes in every day languagé and 
one which would allow blind people to 
take their dogs into public places. 

Experience was a plus for both interns, 
especially for Miss Ashcraft, who will en- 
roll at Harvard Law School this fall. “It’s 
one thing to learn all this stuff in a book, 
but it’s different when you come here and 
see how it really works,” she said. 

“T can’t compare what I’ve learned from 
textbooks with what I learned there,” 
Shockley said. “I'll learn more in one se- 
mester than in three years of college.” 

Dawn Kemp & 


Headlines| A measure of debate 
on the eeeresT |i iii 
Hill 


by Roger Stinnett 


Hopes that dorm revenues would break 
even may have been hurt by a lower- 
than-expected dorm occupancy in the 
spring. 

Harry Largen, vice president for 
business affairs, estimated that with a 98 
per cent occupancy in the fall and 95 per 
cent in the spring, the dorms would 
break even or make money for only the 
second time ever. However, spring 
occupancy was only about 88 per cent. 

The dorms underwent several changes. 
Housing rates went up about $20 last 
year and included free refrigerators for 


the first time. e 
The university housing committee 
considered making air-conditioned ad ] It eC ad T 


Poland Hall a women’s dorm, while 
making North and East Halls (not air- 
conditioned) men’s dorms. The reason 
was to comply with Title IX guidelines 
by offering men the choice of lower- 
priced housing (i.e., unair-conditioned 
dorms). 

A number of minor fires struck the 
dorms. Pearce-Ford, which received a 
sprinkler system after several fires the 
year before, had eight fires last year, the 
most of any dorm. Bemis-Lawrence, 
McCormack, Rodes-Harlin, North, South 
and Poland also had fires. @ 


ie 


+ 


A TRASH CHUTE FIRE forced the evacuation of Mc- 
Cormack Hall residents Feb. 8, leaving them huddled 
against the harsh evening cold. 


Bob Coffey 
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The saga of the Hub Pizzeria’s efforts to 
get a beer license had a lot of appeal. 

It began in spring 1977 when the 
restaurant applied for the license. The 
local Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
(ABC) turned the Hub down because of a 
state law prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages within 200 feet of a building 
used exclusively for classrooms. The 
ABC noted the Hub was next to the 
university's Rock House. 

Hub owner Gordon Mills appealed to 
the state ABC board which voted 2-1 to 
give the Hub the license because the 
Hub was more than 200 feet from the 
nearest classroom buildings. It contended 
the Rock House did not qualify. 

The Board of Regents voted to “take 
whatever steps necessary” to keep the 
Hub from getting the license, saying 
Western’s image would be hurt if beer 
were sold across from campus. Mf 


EVERY FOOT COUNTS as state Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board agent Frank Smith and Western attor- 
ney Joe Campbell measure the distance between the 
Hub Pizzeria and Cherry Hall. 


A FAMILIAR CAMPUS VISITOR, Max Lynch 
preached for two days in March, wearing his charac- 
teristic sunglasses and warning university center pass- 
ers-by of God’s anger “at this wicked nation.” 


David Frank 


Campus structures 


enlarged, 


Though the Council on Higher 
Education recommended that universities 
not begin any construction projects for 
two years, several building projects 
already begun carried on as scheduled. 

The Kentucky Building, Florence 
Schneider Hall and the Industrial 
Education and Technology Building were 
renovated last year. The Public Safety 
Department moved into new facilities in 
the parking structure. 

The $2.7 million agricultural 
exposition center on the university farm 
neared completion, and sprinkler 
systems were installed in Pearce-Ford 


renovated 


and McLean dorms. 

The severely overcrowded parking 
dilemma prompted Western to pave and 
make a new entrance to the lot behind 
the Services and Supply Building. Later, 
work began on a 192-car lot behind 
Barnes-Campbell Hall and a 25-car lot 
on 15th Street. The university also 
planned to restripe the top level of the 
parking structure for compact cars as an 
experiment. 


RENOVATION OF THE KENTUCKY BUILDING 
included cosmetic work on its limestone columns. Bill 
Arnold, an employee of the Hasco of Nashville, sand- 
blasts the columns. 


Ron Hoskins 
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Headlines... 


Energy erisis 
shakes Hill 


A nationwide coal miners’ strike, 
environmental concern, the rising costs 
of energy and the coldest winter in 
almost a century equaled a complex 
winter energy problem for Western. 

The troubles began in December when 
the state Division of Air Pollution 
turned down Western’s renewal for a 
coal-burning license because the school’s 
two boilers were emitting an average of 
25 pounds of pollutants per day, twice 
the state standard. 

The university had to turn to burning 
fuel oil, which Harry Largen, vice 
president for business affairs, estimated 
would cost an additional $218,000. In late 
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January, one of the two oil burners 
malfunctioned, so Western returned to 

its 2,500-ton stockpile for part of the i da T Te S 
campus’ heating. 

In early February, Gov. Julian Carroll 
ordered a 25 per cent reduction in KIDNAPPING SUSPECT Michael Ray Simmons is 
electrical consumption by state escorted by Western’s Lt. Allen Houchin a few days 
institutions. Western hurried to meet the after the man Simmons allegedly abducted escaped 
10-day deadline by reducing lighting in while they stopped for coffee in the university center. 
corridors and outside, reducing heating 
in academic buildings, lowering the 
temperature of hot water in dorms and 
consolidated night classes. 

Shortly after that, the state gave 
permission for the university to burn 
coal in both furnaces and agreed to pay 
for the $800,000 scrubbers that would 
allow Western to burn coal year-round. 

Despite the energy problems, President 
Dero Downing said Western would not 
follow the Indiana universities that 
extended spring breaks to cut back. 

After spring break, the temperatures 
rose, the strike ended and the crisis 
subsided. Ml 


A FUEL OIL BOILER with a shorted-out control is 
repaired by the chief fireman of the heating plant, 
Charles Yates. The state forced Western to use the 
cleaner-burning oil instead of coal. 


Lewis Gardner 


Academic 
alterations 


If things continue as they did last year, 
students may face a much stricter degree 
program in the 1980s. 

Among many changes the Academic 
Council made was the addition of a 
three-hour history requirement, either 


Lewis Gardner 


Stuck between 
three agencies 


Government agencies collided when 
Western was ordered to construct 
facilities by two agencies, while yet 
another agency didn’t appropriate 
construction funds for the school. 

In November, the state Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) found 200 violations — mostly 
minor — of the state safety code and 
fined Western $394. Among OSHA's 
directives was the construction of a 
building to house combustible and 
flammable materials, estimated at a cost 
of $100,000. But since the CHE didn’t 
recommend any construction funds, the 
building stalled. OSHA granted two 
extensions as Western considered 
applying for funds to the CHE. 

Meanwhile, the university faced 
possible federal fund withdrawal if it 
didn’t comply with the federal 
Handicapped Act of 1973 by making the 
campus more assessible to handicapped 
persons. CHE responded in April by 
granting Western $250,000. 


Western Civilization to or after 1648. 
The council also recommended that the 
requirements of upper-level courses be 
increased from 32 to 54 hours. 

Visitors to the library found changes 
there also, particularly the microfiche 
index system which replaced the card 
catalog system last year. With it, the 
library can save money by using 
automatic filing with a computer rather 
than replacing cards by hand. 


A FREQUENT LIBRARY USER, government and eco- 
nomics major Mark Miller said the replacement of the 
card catalog with microfiche makes book-finding 
much faster. The system also saves money. 


A better way 


The first week of each semester 
traditionally has been the time to 
register and pay tuition. 

Last year, seniors and graduate 
students participated in an experimental 
advance registration by computer. About 
1,600 students registered for spring 
classes last November. The advantages 
were knowing their schedule in advance 
and registering in a more pleasant 
environment, according to registrar Dr. 
Stephen House. 


Blacks unite 


Two new black organizations tried to 
get their feet on the ground while a 
third celebrated its seventh birthday. 

Inactive for two years, United Black 
Students (UBS) reorganized in October. 
“We are not trying to form a radical 
organization, but an organization that 
educates blacks about their culture with 
certain sanctions that will also be 
beneficial to white students,” interim 
president Stevie Benson said. 

UBS announced in January that it 
would help arrange for rock groups 
Brick and LTD to appear here. About a 
month later, Brick played with the 
Atlanta Rhythm Section, sponsored by 
ASG, but LTD did not appear. USB also 
sponsored poet/song writer Nikki 
Giovanni during Black Awareness Week 
in February. 

Two academic services provided by 
UBS were a program to help undecided 
majors pick a major and a tutorial 
service. 

Meanwhile, more than 120 students 
joined the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) while about 300 others pledged 
to join, helping start a student NAACP 


GOSPEL MUSIC prospers as Sheila Harris of the 
Amazing Tones of Joy sings at the group’s seventh 
anniversary celebration April 16. 


Debbie Gibson 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION with an on-line com- 
puter system was offered to seniors and graduate stu- 
dents on a voluntary basis last year. It may soon be 
offered to all students. : 


After seniors and graduate students 
registered for fall 1978 classes last April, 
a committee was to make 
recommendations about whether it 
should be used by all students. 

However, instead of paying tuition a 
few days before class, the payment was 
made weeks in advance. And all students 
were subject to the Council on Higher 
Education’s tuition hikes last year of $30 
for resident undergraduates and $125 for 
nonresident undergraduates. 


chapter. Reginald Collier, who 
represented the organization, said the 
chapter could help black students 
“politically, economically and in any 
type of discriminatory grievances that 
they might have problems with.” 

Both UBS and the NAACP chapter 
were recognized by the university. 

Finally, The Amazing Tones of Joy, a 
gospel group open to anyone but 
consisting of about 26 black students, 
celebrated its seventh anniversary by 
inviting choirs from Eastern, Morehead, 
Berea and the University of Kentucky to 
participate with it in a musical program 
in April. @ 


Stevie Benson 
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Campus jobs such as safety patrol, maintenance, postal services and night clerking are unique, but 


the students who take them say . 


ts all 1 


When Marty Froebel applied for a campus 
job his choices were washing dishes a’ 
Garrett cafeteria or walking around cam- 
pus as a student patrol. He chose the latte: 
two semesters ago. 

He said his job is basically one of phys- 
ical security. “We're there to report any 
crime,” he said. “We're an extension of the 
campus police and receive a fairly decent 
wage for a public service. I usually work 
three hours, but my area changes every day 
which breaks the monotony.” 

The Fort Knox freshman said most stu- 
dents think his job is one of meeting quo- 
tas of parking tickets. 

“T can look the other way, but that’s 
making my job a joke,” he said. “If I do my 
job I get criticized. 

“There wouldn’t be any tickets if there 
wasn’t such a parking problem,” he said. 
“But there’s not a lot you can do about it. 
The problem is with the way classes are 
structured. Most of them are in the morn- 
ing. They need to be distributed but that 
goes against popular opinion.” 

Froebel said several students have been 
ready to fight when given a ticket. “They 
were almost at the point of violence about a 
$2 ticket,” he said, shaking his head. 


Debbie Gibson 
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in a day orn 


@ 


“You're vulnerable to the aggressions of 
others. In a case like that the best remedy is 
humor.” 

Another common situation is the stu- 
dent driver who parks in roadways but 
leaves his emergency lights flashing. 

“They seem to think that will compen- 
sate for illegally parking,” he said. “They 
seem to say, ‘look the other way because 
I’ve got my flashers on,’ ” Froebel said with 
a laugh. 

But being a safety patrol keeps a person 
in shape, Froebel said. “You usually walk 
five miles in three hours and most of it is 
uphill.” 


Margo Bates doesn’t like to work in stuffy 
offices. She prefers the great outdoors and 
has found a campus job that keeps her 
outside every day. 

Miss Bates works on the grounds crew at 
the physical plant. It’s a job she started full 
time before enrolling at Western. Now it’s 
her part-time job during semesters. 

“I’ve done just everything,” she said. 
“I’ve mowed grass, worked on a sod crew, 
used a jack hammer, raked leaves and done 
a lot of sweeping. The sweeping is the 
worst. It’s so boring.” 

The freshman agriculture major said she 
must work from 8 a.m. to noon or from 
noon to 4:30 p.m., which makes scheduling 
classes hard. “Instead, I schedule all my 
classes on Mondays and Wednesdays or 
Tuesdays and Thursdays and work the 
other days,” she said. 

She said she likes to be outdoors where 
she gets tons of exercise, but regrets that 
she’s always getting so dirty and has to 
wear layers of clothes during winter 
months. 

“We also work in rain and it’s no fun to 
get wet all the time,” she said. 

Miss Bates said she looks at the campus 
from a different perspective than most stu- 
dents. “I look at the grass and the trash and 
I notice when something’s new and what's 
happening maintenancewise,” she said. 

“Western is a great campus; it’s so pret- 
ty. After I’ve worked I like to look back 
and see what I’ve done,”she said. “It gives 
me a sense of pride.” 


There aren’t too many dogs on campus to 
chase student postman Steve Moore, but 
he’s learned the mail must go out regard- 
less of weather or the number of workers 
on duty. 

But his complaints about his 1-year-old 
job are few. 


TICKET WRITING is just one phase of Marty Froe- 
bel’s job as a safety patrol, but it’s probably the 
hardest, he said. “If I do my job I get criticized. If I 
look the other way, I’m making my job a joke.” 


ight's work 


“It’s the best job on campus,” he said. “I 
get to get out and see people.” 

The red-haired junior said he works part 
time during school and full time during 
summer vacations. He must be at the Gar- 
rett Center post office by 7 a.m. 

“The mail comes in at seven and we have 
an hour to put it up (sort it),” he said. 
“Then we deliver it to departments on 
campus and pick up their outgoing mail. 
We come back and sort the campus mail to 
be delivered the next day. We also sell 
stamps (at the counter) and work C.O.D.s. 
There’s always something to do around 
here.” 

Moore said three other students work in 
the morning and four or five work the 
afternoon shift. “The morning shift is a lot 
harder because you have to deliver and 
pick up,” he said. “In the afternoon you 
mostly pick up and deliver packages that 
weren't here in the morning. 

“It’s a lot of teamwork,” Moore said. 
“You've got to work together to get it out. 
If everybody is here it’s not a problem, but 
if one person’s missing, it slows us down.” 

He said he has learned a great deal about 
the postal system and Western through his 
job. “I’ve sorted so much mail I know 
which department every faculty member is 
in,” he said. 

In addition to early hours and below- 
minimum wage pay, complaints from oth- 
ers is a disadvantage, Moore said. “People 
don’t realize what we do before they get 
their mail. They just get it. I wish they 
could work in here for a week. Then they 
wouldn’t complain.” 

Moore said he likes the exercise and the 
chance to meet a lot of people by working 
in the post office, but he doesn’t want to 
make a career out of it. 

“Not unless I could be Postmaster Gen- 
eral. That’d be OK.” 


Smart people go to bed at midnight. 

That’s what Jo Davis believes, but three 
nights a week at the witching hour, she 
broke her own rule and reported to work. 

Mrs. Davis was one of three night clerks 
at Central Hall during the spring semester. 
She worked from 12 to 8 a.m. 

As a night clerk, her duties included 
“answering the phone, opening the door 
for someone who left her key at home and 
checking the doors to make sure they're 
locked. It sounds like nothin’.” 

Another duty, which she said she did not 
enjoy, was making sure the dorm was free 
of males at curfew. . 


MOWING GRASS is a hot job in the spring, but it’s 
better than sweeping, according to Margo Bates. The 
freshman agriculture major has also used a jack ham- 
mer, raked leaves and worked on a sod crew. 


“T usually go in five minutes before 
time,” she said, “so they can get their shoes 
on, get their pants on, and it’s not as funny 
as you might think.” 

Girls return to the dorm in cycles, she 
said. ‘Most are in by two. But one comes in 
at 3:30 every morning. I don’t see how she 
does it. She’s out partying. Even when the 
weather was bad, she had a taxi get her.” 

Some lack of dedication, Mrs. Davis 
said, stemmed from the fact that “I don’t 
always like arousing people from passion- 
ate kisses, pushing them out the door. 

“They pay me to enforce the rules, but 
they can’t make me like them.” 

Though her duties may “sound like 
nothin’,” the job offered Mrs. Davis at 
least one challenge — staying awake when 
“smart people” were asleep. 

She said she walks to stay awake. “In the 
winter, I stuck my head out the door and 
woke up for about an hour. You do some- 
thing with your hands, write, type.” 

A prime method for staying alert, ac- 

(continued on page 124) 


WITH A FLICK of his wrist, Steve Moore sorts after- 
noon mail in the Garrett Center post office. Most of 
the time he’s outdoors on a route. “It’s the best job on 
campus,” he said. 


It’s all in a day or night's work cont. 


cording to Mrs. Davis, is television — 
movies, “Merv Griffin,” “Not for Women 
Only,” and “PTL” (Praise the Lord”), 
which she said was “downright funny 
sometimes.” 

The business administration and psy- 
chology major took 22 hours of classes in 
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jack-of-all-trades foots 


After a disappointing summer internship 
at a Louisville television station, journal- 
ism major Pat Hohman entered his senior 
year last fall uncertain of his goals but 
certain he wanted a job. 

“I was tired of journalism,” the former 
College Heights Herald reporter said. “It 
seemed like the same old thing every year: 
overcrowded dorms, no room in the park- 
ing lot.” Still, Hohman found work at the 
newspaper, as an advertising salesman. 

“I was interested in ads,” the Louisville 
native said. “There’s a certain aura about 
ity 

His job required about 20 hours per 
week, split equally between selling adver- 
tising space and putting together ads. His 
account list included about 25 downtown 
businesses. 

“My first account was with a local 
bank,” he said. “I went in with no confi- 
dence at all. I presented the man with the 
facts and figures, and he took right off 
from there. I completed the sale and from 
that point on it was a lot easier.” 

Later, he learned a lesson about the pro- 
fession at a car dealership. 

“T went in and asked for the owner. The 
receptionist pointed out his office, but 
when I got there, he was on the telephone. I 
didn’t want to storm in, but at the same 
time I didn’t want to hang around outside 
his office door. 

“Finally his secretary noticed me and 
asked what I wanted. When I told her why 
I was there, she told me something I'll nev- 
er forget. She said, ‘Honey, if you want to 
be in sales, you have to be aggressive.’ ” So 
Hohman walked in, waited five minutes 
and sold a three-quarter page ad. “I'll never 
forget that,” he said. 

But the ad job was not all easy sales and 
good advice. 

Hohman was the only one of seven Her- 
ald salesmen without a car. “Everyone else 


AGGRESSIVENESS was one of the first rules Pat 
Hohman learned as an ad salesman for the College 
Heights Herald. Facing a businessman whose ad was 
incorrect or didn’t generate much business was also a 
new experience, he said. 


Scott Robinson 
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the spring and said her night clerk job 
came in handy for studying. 

After the lobby was emptied of guests, 
she often had company. “Some people 
from the dorm came down. Somebody 
came down and painted her toenails till 4 
o'clock, which I thought was silly, but I 
talked to her.” 


A COLOR TELEVISION is often the only companion 
for night clerk Jo Davis. She said she watches “Merv 
Griffin,” “Not for Women Only,’ and “Praise the 
Lord” during her midnight to 8 a.m. shift. 


as an advertis 


A SALESMAN without a car walks as Pat Hohman 
did, allowing extra time for footing it to his accounts. 
Fortunately, 25 of his accounts were nearby downtown 
businesses. 


would just go out and sell, but I would 
have to block out about two hours to allow 
me to walk and see my accounts,” some a 
couple of miles away. 

Other unpleasant aspects of his job in- 
cluded facing a businessman after getting 
incorrect information into an ad, or justi- 
fying an expenditure to a store owner 
whose ad didn’t generate as much business 
as expected. 

“Sometimes, I just dreaded having to go 
out and be chitter-chatter and smiling to 

all those people,” Hohman said. 

He anticipated good pay selling ads. 
“That sounds crass, but it’s no fun getting 
thrown out of a store. 

“Most people were really nice. They'd 
make it painless as possible to tell you to 
get lost. But others would just throw you 
out.” 

His pay was unpredictable. The first 
week, he made $130; another week, he 
earned only $3.50, he said. 

Still, Hohman enjoyed other aspects of 
his job. Among them was a new respect for 
advertising. ‘Advertising pays for the 
news,” he said. “News people always make 
cracks about advertising, but it’s the bread 
and butter of the news business.” 

And it provided him with another exper- 
ience, to go along with having been a dish 
washer, a page in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, a tour guide, a dorm night clerk, 
a news reporter and a writer at two televi- 
sion stations. 

“T’d rather have a lot to do than sit and 
be bored,” Hohman said. “I’m glad I’ve 
gotten out and tried these things instead of 
just going to class. I’m glad I’ve experi- 
mented. I like to feel a sense of accomplish- 

/ment.” 


Tim Rutherford & 


PASTEUP is a final production step for ad salesman 
Pat Hohman, a senior from Louisville. He also worked 
as a news reporter for the College Heights Herald 
during his three years at Western. 


Though her job was often lonely, Mrs. 
Davis said being alone in the wee hours 
was never scary because “if I don’t want 
anybody in, they’d have to break the glass 
to get in.” 

She said she is a night owl “but night 
owls shut down at five in the morning.” 
The hardest time to stay awake was from 5 
to 8 a.m., Mrs. Davis said. 

After work, she went to classes rather 
than trying to catch up on sleep. “If you go 
home and sleep two hours,” she said, 


« 


ing salesman 


Scott Robinson 


“you're not gonna want to get back up. 

“But boy, as soon as I go home, it’s the 
bed. No matter if there’s a fire in the apart- 
ment, I’m asleep.” 

A drawback to night clerking for Mrs. 
Davis was that her husband Steve worked 
from 9 p.m. to midnight on safety patrol. 
“He comes in and I leave,” she said. 

Mrs. Davis said that while she liked her 
job, she wouldn’t want to continue it for- 
ever. “Not for the rest of my life.” 

Connie Holman, Steven Stines @ 
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Spring breaks 
a hodsepodge 


Of 
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“It’s 35 degrees, that’s two degrees 
Celsius,” reported a Jacksonville FM 
station as the white Plymouth with 
Kentucky license plates rolled closer to 
Florida. Scores of other cars from 
Western, scattered over hundreds of cold, 
foggy, southern miles heard similar 
reports Saturday, March 11, the first day 
of spring break. 

But as the cars dispersed from I-75 
toward their sundry destinations, the fog 
lifted, the temperature rose and a week 
of fairly ideal weather followed. 

Loaded with 10 girls, three cars headed 
toward Naples, on the west coast, for a 
quiet week of shopping and sun. “We 
wanted to get away from the big party 
scene in Fort Lauderdale,” Kit Huey said. 
She and her nine friends stayed at her 
parents’ house. 

“It was kind of quiet,” said Miss 
Huey, who had been to Lauderdale twice. 
“We had our own fun: shopping, 
sunning, sitting on the beach.” Miss 
Huey said she spent about $75, as 
opposed to $250 vacations in Lauderdale. 

Other bands of Hilltoppers stayed in 
the first popular spot they reached: 
Daytona Beach. For two days they shared 
the town with hundreds of motorcycle 
fans in town for a race. “All those old 
greasy guys would yell at you,” one coed 
complained. 

Thieves broke into the house where 
Janice Danhauer and friends stayed, 
taking about $800 in cash and property. 
“That kind of put a damper on things,” 
said Miss Danhauer, who lost $56 in 
cash. “It was the first year I didn’t take 
travelers’ checks. But if they hadn’t been 
stolen, I would have blown it anyway. I 
borrowed just $6, and I spent part of 
that on ice cream.” 

An $89 offer featuring a week of 
lodging on the beach plus entertainment 
attracted about 48 Western students to 
Daytona. “It turned out to be a better 
deal than I thought,” Cindy Parish said. 
“They brought the party to you.” 

But most students seemed to show up 
in Fort Lauderdale, the spring break 
capital. In fact, a disc jockey at The 
Button, a disco bar, said Western’s 
contingency of seven girls in its Wet T- 
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shirt Contest was the largest of any 
school’s. 


James Sattinger called Lauderdale 


“super great,” despite sharing a room 
with six friends. He said they flipped a 
coin nightly to determine who got to eee 


sleep on the beds, but he had the floor 


every night but two. Spring break is traditionally a time 
“Down there, you can do almost when students dismiss any thought of 
anything you want, and nobody cares,” term papers, tests or classes. But this 
Lauderdale visitor Linda Odle said. “It year some students used their vacation to 
was hard to get back to people who support Western’s basketball team in the 


aren't so friendly.” © Roger Stinnett MH NCAA tournament. 
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Cheerleader Craig Moore said having 
students in the stands “really felt great. 
It was like there was someone there 
from home ... family.” 

Pep band member Chuck Blair agreed. 
“It really helped the team,” he said. “It 
also helped the band with spirit.” 

(continued on page 128) 


THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS -from the East and 
Midwest crowd Fort Lauderdale’s South Beach during 
Western’s spring break in March. CHAMPAGNE 
SPRAY soaks the crowd after a beer-chugging contest 
at The Button, a Fort Lauderdale bar that sponsored a 
party for Western and four other schools. 


David Frank 
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Spring break .... 


Debbie Garner said she had planned 
to visit her brother in Indiana during 
spring break. Instead she attended the 
tournament game in Knoxville, Tenn., 
using a friend’s ticket won in the lottery. 
“T felt the game was more important,” 
she said. 

“We didn’t want to make the whole 
trip at one time,” said Debbie Mouser, 
who also went to the Knoxville game. 
“We left Friday and stayed in Corbin, 
went to Knoxville Saturday and then to 
Gatlinburg.” 

Several students attending the game 
had reservations in local hotels. 
Although Kay Overby had reservations 
in Knoxville, she had to go home first 
and get the car. “We didn’t get there 
(Knoxville) until four in the morning.” 

Only 42 tickets were available to 
students for the Knoxville game; more 
than 200 students, however, attended the 
second game in Dayton, Ohio. 

Basketball player Greg Burbach said 
the team would have preferred more 
students at the games but “circumstances 
wouldn’t allow it,” he added, referring to 
the limited number of student tickets. 

Nancy Booker said she “nearly tore 
the den apart” watching Western’s 
Knoxville victory on television, and was 
even more excited about going to the 
Dayton game. “Sitting on the end of the 
row with the band helped,” she said. “I 
was excited before the game started.” 

Though the team lost in Dayton, 
Debbie Anderson said “the game was a 
lot closer than the score indicated.” 

“I got the next to last two tickets” to 
the second game, Miss Anderson said. “I 
stood in line three hours, but it was well 
worth it.” 

Burbach had no spring break plans to 
change because “I was planning to be 
there in the tournament.” 

The victory at Knoxville, he said was 
“great ... a payoff for the whole 
season.” 

The crowd, according to Booker, “was 
with them till the end. There were tons 
of red towels.” f 

Steven Stines @ 
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While carloads of students raced to fun 


in the sun or home to Mom’s cooking 
for spring break, others crawled from 
bed at 6 a.m. to prepare for their first 
day as a student teacher. 

Their spring break would come later 
with the school’s break in mid-April, 
that is if the school system hadn’t 
missed too many days because of the 
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harsh winter weather. 

The students had been warned that 
their spring break would be delayed, so 
they adjusted to the predicament. But it 
would have been nice to have enjoyed 
Western’s spring break, they agreed. 

“The main reason I wanted a spring 
break before I started student teaching 
was just to rest and get prepared,” said 
Sheri Winfrey, a senior elementary 
education major from Campbellsville. 
“There’s a lot of mental preparation to 
do to get ready for student teaching. 

“The last week of school was very 
hectic and I felt I needed the rest before 
starting the teaching.” 

Miss Winfrey taught third grade in 
Elizabethtown at Valley View Elementary 
School. She said she was fortunate to get 
a vacation later in the semester. 

“I’m glad we got a break and I really 
feel sorry for those in a county system 
who didn’t get one,” she said. “After 
doing something like student teaching, 
you need some sort of break.” 

Those who taught during the first bi- 
term also forfeited a spring break 
because they had to make up days 
missed because of the severe winter. 

Although the seniors had long awaited 
their practice teaching, it had drawbacks, 
many of which were related to Western’s 
spring break. 

Phyllis Cook, a Morgantown senior, 
had to move from McCormack Hall to 
Schneider Hall when her dorm was 
closed for vacation. 

“It was really hard to adjust to a new 
place,” Miss Cook said. “We had to 


move two times that week, in and out.” 


FRIENDS Denise Sturgeon and Debora Mouser re- 
joice at winning two of the 42 student tickets to West- 
ern’s first-round NCAA Tournament game against 
Syracuse. The freshmen had already made hotel reser- 
vations in Knoxville when they won in the lottery. 
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Just like the end of semester, Western 
seemed to fold up during the break, 
Miss Cook said. 

“The whole town seemed deserted,” 
she said. ‘The bookstore closed before 
we even got out of school. It really made 
it hard on us.” 

Miss Winfrey said she dreaded getting 
up so early. “I was really anxious about 
getting started,” she said. “But all I 
could think about when I got up at 6 
every morning was all my friends 
sleeping late, then heading to the 
beaches.” 


Terri Darr @ 


STUDENT TEACHERS forfeited a March spring break with 
their college peers, but took a late vacation in April. First grader 
f Karen Prow chuckles with Becky Blair in Sue Evans’ class while 
Poona Schoo Mat i ‘ : ae Sue DePalma shares a story with first graders in Sue Jones’ class. 

ee Both student teachers split their work at McNeil Elementary 
between kindergartners and first graders. 
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Theyre good sports 


From behind her tiny glasses, Lisa 
McMichael peered across two yards of 
green felt to a dozen scattered billiard 
balls. She chose her shot — the nine ball 
in the side pocket — and made it, giving 
her a moment to talk before she chose 
her next one. 

“T can’t practice anywhere at home,” 
the Harrodsburg native said. ‘There are 
only two places — Jocko’s and Mercer's 
— but they’re not cool at all. I’ve never 
seen a female in either one ...” 

CLICK. The two ball rolled along the 
rail into the corner pocket. 

“ _. There is a country store that has 
two pool tables. These farmers and field 
hands come in and play me all the time. 
But I usually beat them. ...” 

CLICK. Seven ball into the corner 
pocket, one rail. 

And on she went, her eyes peering 
over her glasses and her tongue stuck 
out of her mouth, leaning over the table 
with one leg in the air. CLICK. CLICK. 
CLICK. 

The senior’s interest in pool began in 
1975. Earlier that year, some of her 
friends had traveled to Knoxville to 
represent Western in the Association of 
College Unions International regional 
tournament, which features pastimes 
such as billiards, bowling and table 
soccer. “They had a lot of fun,” she said, 
“and I wanted to try it, too.” 

Although she hadn’t played pool very 
avidly — “maybe once a month with the 
guys, but not really trying: just hitting 
the ball and that’s good” — she chose to 
try to qualify in billiards. 

“And then there was the challenge: my 
friends said I couldn't do it,” she said. 
With that motivation and a billiards 
class, she began playing daily in August, 
1975. 

“It was like a ritual,” she said. “I 
didn’t do anything until I had played 
pool. I played a couple of hours in the 
morning and a couple of hours in the 
afternoon.” She estimated she played 
about 35 hours a week all fall and most 
of the winter until the campus 
qualifying tournament began. 

Although Western had never 
sponsored a women’s billiards 
tournament before, Miss McMichael said 
about 14 turned out in spring 1976. She 
won, recording a 35-31 victory in the 
final. 

She played in the regionals “and had a 
blast, which is what it’s all about.” “I 
went three rounds — I won one and lost 
two (it was double elimination). I had a 
lot of stage fright,” she said. 

In her junior year, Miss McMichael, a 
sociology major with emphasis in 
criminology and corrections, had an 
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internship with the Bureau of 
Corrections in Frankfort. After the 
internship, the Bureau offered her a job, 
so she stayed through 1977. 

When she returned last January, she 
hurried to get women pool players for a 
tournament. “I had to run it: get posters 
up, ask really nicely to get things done,” 
she said. 


JUST BEFORE she competed for her first Western 
women’s billiards championship, Lisa McMichael 
practiced about 35 hours a week. The two-time cham- 
pion said she once ran 18 balls. 


Lewis Gardner 


With an 18-hour class load and a full- 
time job, she had little time to practice. 
Still, she won her second campus 
championship easily enough. 

“This year hurt me,” she said about 
her second regionals trip. “I got beaten 
twice by a total of five balls.” 

But Miss McMichael said her hours of 
practice had other benefits. 


BACK DOWN on the ground after a jump, Scott 
Thomas packs his parachute at Lampkin Park. The 
sophomore said he began skydiving in Delaware when 
he was 17. 
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For one, playing pool with the inmates 
in an institution in Frankfort “helped 
break the ice.” 

“The first time I played them, they 
said, “Haw, she’s gonna play pool.’ But I 
didn’t get beat all day. They loved it. 
They had only one table, but they let me 
play on it all day. It made me a person 
instead of something else.” 


The Thomas clan had gathered for their 
annual July 4th reunion. It was a 
typically hot day as everyone waited for 
one last family member to arrive. 

A spot was seen in the sky, a sure bet 
that it would soon join the reunion. 
Within moments, the last member of the 
group had landed in the backyard and 
was enjoying the food and conversation. 

Parachuting has become a way of life 
and recreation for Scott Thomas. 

The sophomore has jumped from 
planes and helicopters 104 times. His 
hobby has taken him through the sky at 
120 mph from heights of 13,500 feet. 

Thomas was living in Dover, Del., 
when he first jumped from a plane. Not 
old enough to parachute, he lied about 
his age. After an eight-hour ground 
school, he took the first leap alongside a 
friend. 

He said he really didn’t have time to 
be frightened. “I was on the strut and it 
was so hard to hang on that I really just 
wanted to jump,” he said. 

“Jumping is a lot of fun,” Thomas 
said. “It is like having a total freedom of 
movement. When people are jumping 
beside you, it looks like you are flying 
because everyone is falling at the same 
speed.” 

As with most sports, competition is a 
part of parachuting. Thomas finished 
first in the novice class for accuracy 
(landing on a designated mark) at Fort 
Campbell last fall. 

He qualified to compete in the World 
Military Invitational and placed third. 
He also competed in the College 
Nationals and placed fourth in the 
novice class for accuracy. 

Thomas enjoys the sport so much he 
plans to start a club for Western 
students in the fall. 


WHACKboing ... 

The regulation Seamco 558 racquetball 
compressed briefly as Craig Riley’s 
racquet slammed it against the front 
wall. The black rubber ball ricocheted a 
few feet to the right wall, bounced off 
the floor and sailed toward the left rear 
corner, a perfect z-serve. It lost 
momentum as it bounced against the left 
and back walls, giving Riley’s opponent 
only a moment to snag it in mid-fall. 

By then, Riley had slipped back to 
take command of the court. After a 
couple of volleys, he sent his opponent 
to the back wall with a ceiling shot. On 
the return, he dipped low and with his 
adversary still deep in the court, 
slammed a killer shot five inches from 

(continued on page 132) 
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the bottom of the front wall. The ball 
bounced four times before it reached the 
other player. 

Riley was one point closer to 21. 

Riley, a junior psychology major from 
Louisville, is at the crest of the kind of 
wave that rolls through sports every few 
years, turning a minor, esoteric sport 
into a enormously popular pastime and a 
multimillion dollar industry. 

He plays racquetball, a hybrid of 
handball that Riley said is driving the 
older sport into extinction. 

“IT was in a tournament in Lexington” 
— the Kentucky Racquetball 
Championships, which Riley said 
included 600 competitors — ‘and the 
club was incredible. It has 12 courts, 
steam room, sauna, the whole bit. It even 
had cameras mounted behind glass in 


STUDENT RACQUETBALL CHAMPION Craig Ri- 
ley smashes the ball in a Smith Stadium court. He 
regrets not having enough money to invest in building 
courts for the rapidly growing sport. 


the back of the courts to take pictures of 
important matches.” 

The bearded blond began playing two 
years ago, when a friend took him to 
Smith Stadium’s courts. 

“I remember I got hit in the eye with 
the ball the first time I played,” he said. 
But the incident didn’t stop him. He 
shook it off and before long was a 
racquetball freak. “It’s gotten to be a 
fever.” 

After two years of practicing and 
watching others, Riley has proved 
himself one of the best players on 
campus. He won the students — only 
intramural tournament last year in both 
singles and doubles. On his way to his 
singles victories, his first six opponents 
totaled only 14 points against him in the 
best-two-out-of-three 21-point games. 

But older veterans such as assistant 
basketball coach Bobby Rascoe and 
men’s tennis coach Ray Rose still beat 
him. In overall campus competition, he 
finished third in singles and doubles. 

Such success prompted Riley to tackle 
tournaments in Morehead and Lexington. 
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“I thought I was pretty good down here, 
and I thought I could play with those 
guys” — players who travel from other 
states to compete —” but they showed 
me I was wrong.” In the two 
tournaments, he lost twice in first-round 
play and twice in consolation matches. 
“But I learned a lot,” Riley said, adding 
that he’ll reenter next winter when the 
tournaments start again. 

Until then, he'll play almost every day, 
he said. And when formal competition 
begins, he'll be in the court every 
morning and afternoon. “At that rate, 
playing twice a day, I go through about 
a can of balls a week, at $3.50 a shot.” 

It’s the price one pays in his racket. 


It began innocently enough. 

About eight years ago, a friend of Dale 
Rutledge’s took the Bowling Green 
native to Kentucky Lake to teach him to 
ski. Rutledge recalled that he made it up 
on the skis on his third try, about 
average for a reasonably coordinated 
person. 

As he advanced through his teens, 


Lewis Gardner 
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Rutledge skied increasingly more, getting 
out to Barren River Reservoir several 
times a summer. His interest became 
chronic during high school and he began 
asking his parents to buy a boat. After 
four years of his asking they did. 

By the summer of 1977, he was 
hooked. That’s when he began to take 
“skiing seriously,” as he put it. No 
longer was it a week-end pursuit. He 
was at the reservoir four days a week 
most of the summer. He skied for hours 
at a time. He skied through driving rain 
storms. But he especially enjoyed zig- 
zagging behind the boat like he was 
running through a slalom course. Back 
and forth, like a fish’s tail, Rutledge 
skimmed across the surface, and after 
awhile, his thoughts turned to 
competition. 

He went to a Florida skiing school run 
by Jack Travers, a former national 
champion. There, he practiced on a 
slalom course for the first time, sailed 
over jumps, met skiers from Canada, 
Belgium, Sweden and Denmark, and 
received expert instruction. “I learned 


more in two weeks than I did in three 
years,” Rutledge said. 

He came back serious enough that he 
bought a high quality ski boat — a Ski 
Nautique — a few months later. 

Rutledge, a sophomore interested in 
going to medical school, is hoping to 
compete in tournaments this summer. 


‘He and some friends are trying to 


rejuvenate a slalom course at Barren 
River Reservoir and if possible, get a 
jump. And he has his eye on skiing in 
the American Water Skiing Association 
regionals. Although he’s never been to 
the regionals, he said he can run through 
a slalom course with the buoys on a 75- 
foot line at 36 mph. ‘With that, I could 
have placed in the top five at regionals 
last year,” he said. 

Part of the sport’s enjoyment is 
teaching others to ski, he said. “I guess 
I’ve taught 12 or 13 people to ski,” he 
recalled. “I taught one girl who couldn't 
even see the boat, literally. Her eyes were 
so bad that if the rope was in the water 
five inches from her, she’d say, ‘Where’s 
the rope?’ ” 


Still, the sport carries its problems. A 
late spring in 1977 kept the water cold 
well through May. Yet he said that on 
April 1, he was skiing in 48 degree water 
— in a wetsuit. 

Rutledge has begun skiing barefoot, a 
pursuit that he said demands “brute 
strength.” “Two weeks ago, the wake 
bounced me so bad that my legs hurt for 
three days,” he said one April afternoon. 

And he recalls the day he skied into 
three boat wakes at once. ‘They claimed 
I did seven somersaults and four 
cartwheels before I fell,” he said, 
smiling. 

Almost a decade after his initial skiing 
attempt, Rutledge is waxing enthusiasm 
over the sport, and in his mind, there’s 
no end in sight. “I don’t see myself ever 
quitting skiing,” he said. “I'll ski as long 
as I can.” 


Roger Stinnett, Debbie Gibson @ 


A SILHOUETTE AGAINST the setting sun, Dale Rut- 
ledge practices short-line slalom on his Accufloat Sys- 
tem on Barren River Reservoir. 
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The last lines led us 
to pomp and circumstance 


It ended much as it had begun. 

Almost instinctively we formed lines 
and helped each other through the final 
ritual of college. With finals finished, this 
day’s major worries were how to keep over- 
sized hats on our heads and collars at- 
tached to our gowns. 

Waiting in line had become a way of life 
throughout college. It began four years ago 
with alphabetized registration lines, book- 
store lines and lines of cars searching for a 
single parking space. 

It also ended with lines. There were the 
same lines of cars and almost the same 
chances of finding a parking space. There 
were also bookstore lines to order caps and 
gowns and the traditional line which led to 
the ceremony’s pomp and circumstance. 

After four years of training, we knew 
how to wait. Instead of standing quietly as 
we did as freshmen, we decorated our mor- 
tar boards, took pictures of friends and 
strangers and condensed our college years 
into 10-minute conversations. 

Masking tape was passed along as we 
tried to create designs to help our family 
and friends recognize us. Greetings such as 
“Thanks Dad,” “Hi Mom,” and “6 years, I 
made it,” individualized each graduate. 

Kiddingly, we discussed feeling like an 
Oreo cookie dressed in the black and white 
Seabee gown. We teased friends who 

ad taken the five-or-six-year college plan 
rather than the traditional four and ex- 
changed feelings of disbelief and relief. 

But there were also serious moments. 


A PROUD FATHER, Gov. Julian Carroll addresses 
son Kenny and approximately 1,800 other seniors in 
Diddle Arena before their degrees were conferred by 
President Dero Downing. 
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Much like high school graduation, we 
talked about the future. Job prospects or 
the lack of them were uppermost in our 
minds. We knew separations from friends 
were ahead and uncertain futures faced 
many of our fellow graduates. 

For the last time, students with a 3.3 
overall gpa graduated cum laude. The 1980 
cum laude graduates would need 3.4 gpas 


LINES FORM across the street and Diddle Arena 
parking lot as seniors prepare to participate in the 
117th commencement May 13. Approximately 12,500 
friends and relatives attended the 90-minute program. 
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for the honor cords. Honor candidates also 
included 108 who graduated magna cum 
laude and 56 who graduated summa cum 
laude. 
Five seniors tied for the Ogden Scholar- 
ship, which goes to the top baccalaureate 
raduate. The students were: Mona K. Wil- 
io a Buffalo elementary education major; 
Kathy Skaggs Gibson, a Bowling Green 
government major; Teresa A. Curtis, a Lou- 
isville accounting major; Nancy N. Rob- 
erts, a Wichita, Kan., religion and psychol- 
ogy major, and Stephen P. Pickard, a Bowl- 
ing Green biology and chemistry major. 
Graduates and their families at the 117th 
ceremony heard Gov. Julian Carroll pro- 
claim that anyone who would pledge to 
stay in the state could become a Kentucky 
citizen, causing one department head to 
ask if his out-of-state graduate students 
could qualify for in-state tuition. 
Challensin the graduates to conserve 
energy, Carroll told us we were the leaders 
of the 21st century. He said it is our re- 
sponsibility to continue to produce goods 
and services for the world’s people. 
When all the awards were presented and 
the degrees conferred, there was one final 
line to endure. The familiar alphabetized 
line to return caps and gowns seemed to go 
faster. At least it was the last. 


Debbie Gibson, Cheryl Sharp @ 


“I’M ABOUT TO FREEZE,” said Susan Lacy, a Rus- 
sellville sociology major, as she braved a gusty wind. 
She wore shorts under the gown because of rumors 
that Diddle Arena gets hot at commencement. 


A KISS and a rose are presented to Lonnie Kyle Cole 
by Janice Gibson, R.N., during the nurses’ pinning 
ceremony. Cole was the only male in the 42-member 
class. The program was followed by a reception. 


Mark Lyons 
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ADMINISTRATION 
AND ACADEMIA on the Hill 


Vicki Bagwell, Academics Editor 


Perhaps more than any other chapters 
in Western’s diary, administration and 
academics spread from the Hill like 
bose spreads through a grapevine. 

Administrators left the Hill to visit 
high school seniors and answer their 
questions about the university on a 
hill. As for academics, at least one 
class in most departments treated 
students to field trips. Some groups 
toured Frankfort and others visited 
haunted sites in Tennessee. 

The extended campus program 
gained momentum in the fall, offering 
classes in dozens of towns. But the 
harsh winter pushed spring semester 
courses weeks behind schedule. 

There were also forces and people 


Administration And Academics 


coming to the Hill. 

The Council on Higher Education 
seemed to descend on Western and 
other state universities by assuming 
more authority. Bankers and real estate 
agents came to the Hill to earn degrees 
and returned to their jobs for an 
internship before being graduated. 

Western seemed to thirst for 
outsiders to stimulate thinking and 
strengthen academic programs. 
Likewise, Western spread its 
scholarship across Kentucky and 
moved the Hill into surrounding 
states. But the Hill was still there with © 
its traditions. Cherry Hall still bulged 
with students fulfilling general 
education requirements in English and 
history, and Cravens Library still was 
the best place to research term papers. 


Outdoor Recreational Activities 


Rappelling, canoeing, backpacking and outdoor cooking lure students 
to camps, army bases and indoor pools to do their homework. 


Some Red (Video) Tape 


A Problems in Broadcast class becomes a problem for senior John 
Kelly, the creator and director of a 30-minute color television drama. 


A Mountain Sabbatical 


Two-lane winding roads into Eastern Kentucky lead three students to 
a United Methodist mission’s dental clinic in the summertime. 


Digging Up Dirt and Cultures 7 


Field Course in Archaeology 491-2 involves excavation and surveying 
for possible excavation points in surrounding counties. 


Greenhouse (d) Nature 


Roots, dirt, mud and plants are ingredients in Horticulture class in 
the classroom and the greenhouses at the top of the Hill. 


Master’s-minded 


Three students, with sundry reasons for enrolling in graduate school, 
share their learning experiences. 
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A board with a council 


The power to control present and future operation of Western. 


It once belonged solely to the Board of Regents. In years 
past, the regents could decide what degree programs to offer; 
they could decide when to raise tuition and by how much, and 
they could determine whether to spend money for a new 
building or to save the money for the future. 

But that is all in the past. 

Now, when Western wants to build a new academic 
building, add a major in the English department or increase 
tuition, it has to ask the state Council on Higher Education. 

In the past year, the council was transformed from a board 
that gave somewhat meek advice — usually only when 


universities asked for it — to a board that gained the power to 
approve or disapprove all degree programs and to control the 
amount of state money each university received. 

Several regents expressed fear during the year that the 
council was becoming too powerful and might try to replace 
the boards of regents at the universities and become a 
governing, rather than a coordinating, body. 

Many Western officials, including President Dero Downing, 


PAINTINGS of dozens of Western’s buildings, many built in the past two decades, 
line the walls of the regents’ meeting room, but the board’s hopes for building more 


faded last year. 
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knocking at its back door 


AFTER 15 YEARS as secretary for the regents, Georgia Bates announced her 
resignation at the Oct. 29 meeting. She was re-elected unanimously every term after 
she assumed the job in 1963. 


were opposed to giving the council powers to review all degree 
programs and other governing powers. 

Downing said in March that some of the regents’ power and 
independence would be taken away if a bill making the 
council’s degree-approval powers permanent was passed. 

“I recognize at the same time the need for careful 
coordination of the statewide system of higher education .... 


yy 


Now, when Western wants to build a new academic 
building, add a major ... or increase tuition, it has 
to ask the state Council on Higher Education. 


He said how the council fulfills its function as a coordinating 
body in the future would determine the bill’s effect. 

“That is more important than any other aspect of it,” 
Downing said. 

The bill was routinely approved by the General Assembly. 

Later the same month, the council announced a review of all 
undergraduate degree programs in the state, causing many 
Western officials to believe the council was trying to assume 
even more power than it already had over the universities. 

And some officials seemed to fear retribution from the 
council if they opposed the program review. 

“I hope you don’t place me in an adversary role to the 
council,” one administrator told the College Heights Herald. “I 
don’t want to find myself in a slugfest with the council.” 

Two regents said they believed the council’s power was 
already too strong and they thought it might increase during 
the next few years. 

Regent Tom Emberton, an Edmonton attorney, said, “My 
position has been that ever since the Council on Higher 
Education was strengthened, it has assumed too much 
authority over the universities at the expense of the individual 
universities’ autonomy. 


Jim Burton 


SE aE Two regents said they believed the council’s power 
wummememn WaS already too strong and they thought it might 
increase during the next few years. 


“It’s sort of a difficult thing to project as to how far it 
would go,” Emberton said. “We can obviously talk about 
autonomy eroding gradually to a point at which that (the 
council taking complete control) would happen.” 

Dr. William Buckman, faculty regent, said there is no 
question that the council had strong control over the 
universities. “And it appears they’re going to get even more 
power than they've had in the past.” 

However, another regent, Chairman J. David Cole, a Bowling 
Green attorney, said the council was not assuming too much 
power, and the regents’ role was not being affected. 

“T think what the council is doing is, in a very broad and 
general fashion, establishing the right to determine what 
programs a university will offer,” Cole said. 

(continued on page 140) 


STOPPING BY for an unofficial visit, U.S. Senator Walter Dee Huddleston of 
Elizabethtown speaks at the April 29 regents meeting. 
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A board with a council knocking at its back door cont. 


Another regent told the Herald in April that it might be 
better if one board governed the operations of all universities, 
and that might decrease competition among universities. 

“We have too much interest in our own interests and lose 
sight of the needs of the state,” Ronald Sheffer, a Henderson 
attorney, said. 


“Power can be used for good or bad and it depends 
on how it is used in the future.” 


— Dr. William Buckman 
Faculty regent 


He said it would be better if the boards of regents were 
abolished. “Let each president run his own university and have 
one sort of board, maybe the council, that would be over all 
the universities.” 

Buckman and several others said it would be hard to 
determine whether the council was becoming too powerful. 

“Power can be used for good or bad and it depends on how 
it is used in the future,” he said. “From what I’ve seen so far, 
Western has not benefited from past actions.” 

Among council actions that Buckman and others thought 
Western did not benefit from was the council’s 
recommendations to Gov. Julian Carroll for the operating and 
construction budgets for the universities. 

Western requested budget allocations of $27.9 million for the 
1978-79 fiscal year and $30.7 million for 1979-80. The council 
recommended about $3.6 million less. 

The council later recommended to the governor that no 
construction be funded on any university campus for at least 
two years. 

Western’s already cramped budget was strained even more 
when the state Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
ordered the university to correct 220 safety-code violations and 
the university was also ordered to comply with the federal 
Handicapped Act. 


Western’s already cramped budget was strained 
even more when the state Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration ordered the university to 
correct 220 safety-code violations and the university 
was also ordered to comply with the federal Handi- 
capped Act. 


The OSHA corrections might still cost as much as $100,000 
— mostly for a building to house combustible materials — and 
the university has requested $250,000 in state money to make 
the campus more accessible to handicapped persons. 

Carroll eventually allocated $24.3 million for 1978-79 and 
$26.3 million for 1979-80 in his biennial executive budget. He 
also gave the council $10 million in capital construction funds 
to be distributed among the universities. 

The council voted in April to use the money only for 
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STUDENT REGENT AND ASG President Bob Moore consults with regent Ron 
Sheffer during the Oct. 29 meeting, when the board voted to appeal the $3.6 million 
cut from Western’s budget by the CHE. 


Debbie Gibson 


Re 


vais 
Ron Hoskins 


ON THE HILL for a question-and-answer symposium concerning the Council on 
Higher Education, Harry Snyder, executive director of the CHE, is interviewed by 
Herald reporter Alan Judd. 


construction and maintenance made necessary by laws such as 
the Handicapped Act. 

At its Homecoming meeting, the board appointed Dr. James 
L. Davis academic affairs vice president. Davis had been in the 
job on an interim basis since Dr. Raymond Cravens took a 
year’s sabbatical from the job in 1976. 

The regents also approved a report from Downing that 
outlined proposed improvements in campus parking, which 
had been a problem the previous two autumns. 

A 192 space addition to the Pearce-Ford Tower parking lot 
was approved and constructed. 

The regents in February eliminated the “door ajar” rule that 
required dorm residents to keep their doors open during open 
houses. The board also made the establishment of a public FM 
radio station a priority. 

The use of coal at the heating plant was banned in 
December because the plant was violating pollution standards 
and the university was forced to burn more expensive fuel oil. 

At the February meeting, Downing said that Western had 
asked the state for permission to begin designing the pollution 
control equipment the plant needed before it could legally 
burn coal. 

Carroll later made an addition to his executive budget of 
more than $800,000 to pay for the pollution-control equipment 
at the heating plant. He also allocated almost $100,000 to help 
defer the increased costs of fuel oil. 

At its spring meeting, the regents raised housing fees as 
much as $76 for some dorms, and added a $10 activity and 
service fee to tuition. 

The fee increases were included as part of Western’s 
$41,002,203 budget for the 1978-79 fiscal year, an increase of 
about $3 million over the previous year. 


At its spring meeting, the regents raised housing 
fees as much as $76 for some dorms, and added a $10 
activity and service fee to tuition. 


One of the regents’ final actions of the year demonstrated 
the council’s influence on almost all university actions. 

The board voted to require students graduating after August 
1980 to have 54 hours of upper-level courses instead of the 32 
previously required. 

Although Downing said the possibility of increased funding 
from the education council was not a major factor in the 
change, the Academic Council earlier passed the proposal on 
the speculation that the council would consider the number of 
upper-level courses when allocating money. 

Whether the council is taking total control of the 
universities, or is just exerting more effectively powers it 
already had, as Executive Director Harry M. Snyder believes, is 
debatable. 

But one thing is certain: everyone, including the Board of 
Regents, is more aware than ever that the council exists. 


Richard Halicks, Alan Judd @ 


REGENTS CHAIRMAN J. David Cole listens to President Dero Downing during 
the April 29 meeting, when the board raised housing fees and non-resident tuition, 
and added a $10 activity and service fee. 
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The office of 
changing priorities 


Although their office doors are always 
open as a symbolic gesture of an open ad- 
ministration, few students ever walk in- 
side. 

Going to the administration building is 
often a necessity in undergraduate life. But 
on the way to the registrar’s office or un- 
dergraduate advisement, most students 


A 27-3 LOSS TO THE University of Tennessee-Chat- 
tanooga in Smith Stadium didn’t keep President Dero 
Downing from enjoying a moment with Roy Gillig 
and Bill Wade. Wade, a former Chicago Bears quarter- 
back, is a “longtime friend,” Downing said. Both Gil- 
lig and Wade are from Nashville. 


President’s Office 


walk past room 135 — the president's of- 
fice — instead of inside it. 

Each year the Talisman staff interviews 
President Dero Downing, Assistant to the 
President Paul Cook and Staff Assistant 
Rhea Lazarus. They are asked about the 
year and their involvement in its events. 
Since their offices are side by side, it is 
assumed they work together regularly. 

When we went inside, however, we 
found this isn’t the case. 

Downing has a variety of duties, from 
policy management at the top level to han- 
dling student complaints and individual 


problems. 

He has direct supervision of the over-all 
affairs of the university, working accord- 
ing to a university organizational chart and 
a master plan for growth and change. 

From 7:30 a.m. until late in the after- 
noon, the telephone in his office rings con- 


stantly. 
y (continued on page 144) 


ALTHOUGH JANUARY’S RECORD-SETTING 
snowfall didn’t keep Downing from his regular walk 
to work, it did change his footwear. The winter caused 
major problems for the university in environmental 
fuel standards, snow removal and class attendance. 


Bill Mounce 


Eric Hassler 
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“TI may come into the office in the morn- 
ing, thinking that one particular problem 
will be my foremost project for the day, but 
this may or may not prove to be the case,” 
Downing said. “Often a phone call 
changes what the priority of the day is to 
be.” 

In the past year numerous projects 
moved from a top priority rating to a sec- 
ond place when the uncertainty of fuel al- 
location became a pressing concern, 

Downing said. 

“We suddenly found ourselves in some- 


PREPARING THE UNIVERSITY’S BUDGET is a 
continuous process, according to Dr. Paul Cook, assis- 
tant to the president for resources management and 
director of the budget. He said that he and his secre- 
tary, Liz Esters, spend about six months preparing the 
year’s budget for the computer print-out. 


President’s Office 


thing of a dilemma this year,” the presi- 
dent said. “We were using natural gas as a 
major fuel supplement and found that it 
was no longer available. 

“We still felt like we were in good shape 
because of the coal reserves,” he said. “But 
somewhat more rigid environmental con- 
trols made it necessary that we resort to 
fuel oil. 

“This certainly wasn’t in my plans for 
the day,” he said. “However, it was very 
vital to the continuous day-to-day opera- 
tion. 

“I always have a number of long-range 
projects to work on that are laid out in the 
master plan,” he continued. “There is, of 
course, a never-ending need to engage in 
study and review of programs of study.” 

But the master plan did not include some 
of the major events of the year for Down- 
ing. The master plan said nothing of West- 
ern being designated as a regional univer- 
sity by the Council of Higher Education 
(CHE) or CHE’s increased involvement in 
university affairs. 


Downing said there was no appreciable 
changes with the regional designation by 
CHE. He said he viewed the designation as 
more of a change in terminology. 

“In 1966 the General Assembly elevated 
Western to the university status,” he said. 
“That brought about no overwhelming 
changes, but simply opened new and 
broader opportunities for the school to 
serve. I think of this in much the same 
way.” 

Downing said he has seen several 
changes in the past few years which he 
thinks are for the better. 

“We have recognized the need for more 
vocational and technical types of pro- 
grams,” he said. ‘This is really good since 
we can incorporate into these programs 
some of the basic elements of a strong gen- 
eral education while providing a solid 
skill.” 

Downing said he also believes the addi- 
tion of more two-year programs and more 
continuing education courses has made the 
university acccessible to a larger number of 
Bill Mounce 
. heed 


SS 


people. 

“There is an important national trend 
with extended campus courses,” he said. 
“Within reason this can be extremely valu- 
able to both the basic principles of the uni- 
versity and the surrounding communities. 
Of course, there are programs you can’t 
offer this way because of the equipment 
needed, but it works well in many cases.” 

Since this was a legislative year, Down- 
ing said he spent more time working with 
General Assembly members. 

CHE also occupied more of his time as it 
covered more space on local newspapers’ 
front pages. 

The major event pushing CHE into the 
public’s eye was the ruling that all degree 
programs must pass its approval. Downing 
said the council already had this authority, 
but had never used it. 

Just as reports on CHE faded, the results 
of a faculty evaluation of Downing were 
made public. 

Several newspapers incorrectly reported 
that Downing did not receive a majority of 
faculty votes, causing a surge of skepticism 
as to whether he could still function well as 
university president. 

The viles revealed that one-third of the 
respondents in the survey voted they have 
no confidence in Downing’s leadership. 
Forty-six percent said they have confidence 
in him and the rest of the approximately 
520 eligible to vote did not. 

Following that survey, the Board of Re- 
gents decided that any formal evaluation of 
the president would be conducted by the 
board, not by the faculty. 

The policy statement on the evaluation 
was proposed by the board’s by-laws com- 
mittee. Its chairman, Tom Emberton, said 
he considered the adoption of the policy as 
the regents’ endorsement of Downing’s 
leadership. 

The resolution also gave the president 
responsibility for evaluating other person- 
nel. The board, however, reserved the right 
to conduct independent evaluations under 
certain circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Paul Cook was working 
with administrators and department heads 
on another budget. 

Cook is often on the run from one office 
to another, but said he spends too much 
time at his desk and not enough outside 
the administration building getting a real 
insight into problems. 

In addition to the budget, Cook is re- 
sponsible for any projects the president 
gives him. 

“T really have a dichotomy of responsi- 
bility,” Cook said. The staff assistant is 
responsible for overseeing the budget, 
grant and contract services, computer and 


A GOLFER FOR 20 YEARS, Assistant to the President 
Rhea Lazarus says the sport is “a recreation and a 
pastime.” He also plays in the annual faculty golf 
tournament in the summer. 


informational services and academic re- 
search services. 

There are also as many as five committee 
meetings a day which Cook attends. 

“Each day and each week varies,” he 
said. “At the beginning of school more 
people come into the office because they 
run into more problems during the first 
weeks. 

“There is a view today that if you have a 
problem the best solution is to go straight 
to the top,” Cook said. ‘At this university 
the president is the top.” 

Rhea Lazarus is in the next office, often 
helping another student with a problem. 
He too is assigned to work on special pro- 
jects. 

Lazarus said his job has “no real highs 
and no real lows,” and varies daily. 


His major responsibility involves work- 
ing with the public safety department, 
which tries to improve safety programs 
and conditions and handles any violations 
of the law on campus. 

Lazarus said students are more involved 
in getting an education than in the past. 

“They are concerned more with aca- 
demic programs rather than getting on 
cause kicks,” he said. “They don’t spend as 
much time rallying behind this or that 
cause.” 

Downing, Cook and Lazarus may meet 
to discuss a problem of situation, but that 
seldom occurs in a structured meeting. 

Their inter-office communication is usu- 
ally made standing on one side or the other 
of the door, which is always open. 


Debbie Gibson @ 


Ricky Rogers 
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A job description for Dr. John Minton, 
vice president for administrative affairs, 
includes responsibilities for student af- 
fairs, health services, university-school re- 
lations, public relations, alumni affairs and 
university committees. 

A recent assignment was the coordina- 
tion of Title IX that led Minton to take 
inventory of Western. 

“We had one year to correct any viola- 
tions of Title IX,” he said. “We weren’t 


Administrators were here when we came. They'll be 
here when we are graduated. They serve to maintain 
WKU and its role in directing our learning. Although 
we sometimes disagree with their policies and practices, 


in control 


Change was the name of the game for the 
libraries, according to director Dr. Earl 
Wassom. 

The principle advancement was the ad- 
dition of Computer Output Microfiche 
(COM), which “will replace the former card 
catalog that everyone is familiar with,” 
Wassom said. 


PRACTICING ON THE LIBRARY’S NEW COM- 
PUTER TERMINALS is Dr. Earl Wassom, assistant 
dean of academic services and director of library ser- 
vices. He said the terminals keep the catalog up to date 
for 13 cents a card. 


More than 600 faculty members are em- 
ployed in Western’s 285 programs of 
study. 

Dr. James Davis, vice president for aca- 
demic affairs, is responsible for those aca- 
demic programs and the faculty selection 
and development needed to maintain them. 

“A university is for the students, and we 
try to have the best faculty members and 
programs for our students,” Davis said. 
“We have a multi-purpose university 
where all programs are important.” 

Changes in academic programs include a 
required course in Western civilization, the 
creation of a journalism department, the 
reorganization of the College of Education 
and emphasis on career planning. 


STANDARD POOL IS THE GAME Dr. James Davis 
plays with wife Nancy and son Neal, 17. The vice 
president of academic affairs also enjoys traveling and 
has visited Venezuela and Mexico recently. 


Special seminars for honor students may 
be added to each college, according to Dr. 
Paul Corts, assistant dean for instruc- 
tion and coordinator for the honors pro- 
gram. 

“This past year there was a history 
honors class which met once a week,” he 
said. ‘It went in-depth in the subject mat- 
ter and enriched the students in that class.” 

Many first-year students who tested out 
of a year of credit encounter problems, ac- 
cording to Corts. “It puts tremendous pres- 
sure on them to make decisions early,” he 
said. “Suddenly they’re sophomores and 
it’s their first semester on campus.” 

Corts said students need to think 
through their objectives and goals. . a 

“They should try to be selective and get 
into organizations so they won't have free 
time for 100 other unproductive activities,” 
Corts said. ‘The activities will carry over 
into class participation.” 

Corts said studies show that satisfied 
students are likely to return. 

“Personal satisfaction is important,” he 
added. “You should make yourself feel like 
a valuable part of the community.” 


YARDWORK IS A HASSLE FOR SOME, but it’s a 
pleasure for Dr. John Minton, vice president for ad- 
ministrative affairs. Minton, who is also the head of 
the athletic committee, said he spends free time caring 
for the lawn, roses and other plants in his yard. 


Minton said university catalogs, bulle- 
tins and brochures had to eliminate male 
references and equalize the number of male 
and female photographs. 


“Hours for men and women hall resi- ; 
ONE SUMMERTIME ACTIVITY for Paul Corts, di- 


dents were different and had to be correct- 
ed,” Minton said. “We've also made con- 
siderable progress in women’s athletics.” 


punished for past mistakes. We just had to 
correct them.” 
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rector of university honors program, includes coach- 
ing a girls’ softball team. A first-year coach, Corts led 
his team to second place. “We had a lot of talent.” 


“Also underway is the renovation and 
annex construction of the Kentucky Li- 
brary and Museum,” he said. The projects 
should be completed this year. 

Wassom is also responsible for all cam- 
pus libraries, the university archives and 
media services. He said he employs 130 
students who acquire and process library 
books. 

Increased registration and dorm fees 
may hurt some students, he said. “But if a 
student really has purpose and goals, he 
will come to college and make it anyway.” 


College isn’t getting less expensive, but 
neither is anything else, according to Dr. 
Henry Hardin, dean of academic services. 
“I don’t see any way to reduce college 
costs, because of the way inflation has 
grown. Everything is more expensive.” 
Education shouldn’t be limited by geog- 
raphy, Hardin said. The recent mission 


. statement has done this, he said. Although 


he has mixed feelings about the statement, 
he sees it as an attempt for more control 
from state government. 

His duties include the administration of 


the university's seven libraries, museum, 
media services and archives. 

“We are making plans to move into the 
new addition to the Kentucky Library and 
Museum next year,” he said. “We have also 
just installed a new card catalog computer 
output system on microfiche which should 
be a tremendous help to students.” 


AN IVAN WILSON PAINTING IS THE SUBJECT of 
a conversation between Dr. Henry Hardin, dean of 
academic services, and secretary Elda Walker. Many 
paintings and books from the Kentucky Building (un- 
der renovation) are stored near his office. 


Administration 


in control .... 


Expansion of existing programs, includ- 
ing dorm and club activities, interests stu- 
dent affairs dean Charles Keown. 

While his office has already assisted in 
forming such clubs for skydivers, scuba 
divers, sailing enthusiasts, kung fu and 
women’s softball, he said expansion was 
possible. “If sufficient interest exists, I see 
no reason why there couldn’t be two or 
three clubs in some sports,” he said. 


“Let’s get back to the basics,” said Ron 
Beck, assistant dean of student affairs and 
director of university centers. Beck said 
this is the best way to make college less 
expensive. “Students need to rearrange 
their spending habits,” he said. 

As Associated Student Government ad- 
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Keown said his office generally was 
“concerned and alert to the needs and wel- 
fare of students, period.” His office directly 
regulates all student organizations, includ- 
ing student government, and the student 
code. Student affairs also controls housing, 
campus recreation and the university cen- 
ter. 


AN OUTDOOR CONVERSATION is one of the 
three or four daily discussions Charles Keown, dean of 
student affairs, has with Jim Pickens, assistant to the 
dean. Pickens works with the recreation program and 
counsels students. 


A disciplinarian and an editor describe 
Larry Berry’s duties as associate dean of 
student affairs. 

Berry writes and edits university publi- 
cations, such as the student handbook, and 
works with students having disciplinary 
problems. 

An alcohol abuse program had been 
planned by Berry, but he decided he 
“didn’t want a program just for the sake of 
having a program. If we have one, it must 
be student initiated.” He directs the “How 
to Survive in College” program. “It in- 
forms students of the way to study.” 


A NEWLYWED SECRETARY works for Larry 
Berry, associate dean of student affairs. Cathy 
Overton began working for Berry last July. 


viser, Beck works with the congress and 
schedules entertainers for concerts. 
Students need to get more involved in 
the university, Beck said. “Students should 
be serious about the variety of things of- 
fered and view everything as an education- 
al opportunity. They should be their own 


FROM THEIR 40-YARD LINE SEATS, Ron Beck, 
director of university centers and an assistant dean of 
student affairs, and wife Bonnie watch Western lose to 
UT-Chattanooga in the football opener. Beck said he 
has attended Hilltopper games since 1964. 


person. Their thoughts, values and aspira- 
tions are as valid as anyone’s.” 


If your child entered Western, 
what advice would you share 
with him or her? 


“Spend the first year, if not the 
first two years, tending toward 
general education courses, so at 
the sophomore or junior year, 
you can change majors easily. 
I’ve seen them come in as 
freshmen saying, ‘I want to 
study this or that,’ and at the 
end of the senior year they're 
not even close to it.” 

— Horace Shrader, 

housing director 


“Geek academic advisement at 
the earliest possible time. Study 
hard, play hard and work hard. 

Keep your faith if you have one, 
and if you don’t, open your 
mind to possibilities.” 

— William Bivin, 

university attorney 


“Students shouldn’t expect 
everyone they eat and live with 
: to be just like them. A 
| roommate may burn incense 
and eat Oriental food, but that 
doesn’t mean he couldn't be a 
| compatible roommate. All 
learning doesn’t take place in 

the classroom. It can come from 
a roommate or resident 
assistant.” — Anne Murray, 
assistant dean of student affairs 


“You come to college for many 
things. But the foremost is to 
get an education. It’s sort of an 
apprenticeship to life. I mostly 
tell students to stick to the 
basics. Get a good room, make 
study hours and proportion 
your time well.” 

— Dr. Jim Goodrum, 

director of health services 


Diversified responsibilities tied to West- 
ern’s conservative environment make se- 
lecting and developing residence hall staff 
members difficult, according to Howard 
Bailey, assistant dean of student affairs. 
“It’s not easy to find good people,” Bai- 
ley said. “It’s easy to find people, but not 
ones who meet Western’s high standards.” 
Bailey also supervises student residence 


‘hall assistants (RAs). 


“The RAs should be aware of general 
lifestyles of the people who live on their 
floor,” Bailey said. “They should also be 
capable and knowledgeable to assist people 
in times of need and crisis. They should be 


Most of Anne Murray’s time is spent with 
situations that arise in women’s residence 
halls. “They’re not always problems,” the 
assistant dean of student affairs said. 
“Sometimes students just want informa- 
tion, suggestions or advice.” 

Parents of incoming students need ad- 
vice too, Mrs. Murray said. 

“Parents must expect change,” she said. 
“If a college student returns home exactly 
the same, the university hasn’t been a very 
effective learning experience. 

“And students shouldn’t expect every- 
one they eat and live with to be just like 
them,” Mrs. Murray said. “A roommate 
may burn incense and eat Oriental food, 
but that doesn’t mean he couldn’t be a 


mature and straightforward enough to 
challenge immature individuals who don’t 
conduct themselves as adults.” 

RAs are staff members and college stu- 
dents, and the two roles often conflict, he 
said. “The open house program consumes 
much of their time and energy,” Bailey 
said. “We're overworking RAs in an area 
where few students participate. That time 
could be spent-in more productive pro- 
grams and lifestyles.” 


COMMUNICATION IS THE FOCUS of Howard Bai- 
ley’s role as assistant dean of student affairs. Bailey 
and Anne Murray hire and supervise directors, resi- 
dent assistants and night clerks for the 16 dorms. 


WINNING TWO WOMEN’S STAFF TENNIS 
TOURNAMENTS was a breeze for Anne Murray, as- 
sistant dean of student affairs. She was the sole partici- 
pant in 1975. The next year, she faced only two oppo- 
nents, including her secretary, Janice Smith. 


compatible roommate.” 

Title IX has changed Western, according 
to Mrs. Murray. “One tangible thing was 
the removal of curfews for women. But it’s 
just beginning to change the subtle uncon- 
scious kinds of attitudes men and women 
have been reared to have. 

“College students are more willing to do 
non-traditional things than in years past,” 
Mrs. Murray said. “Their attitudes are 
promising, and if they instill them in their 
children we won’t need Title IX.” 
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Communication is the key to meeting and 
recognizing the needs of the university, ac- 
cording to Don Armstrong, director of 
public relations. His office uses publica- 
tions to promote school relations and 
alumni affairs. 

“I’m a writer, that’s my trait,” said the 
former newspaperman. Armstrong said he 
directs the public relations program and 
edits the alumni magazine. 

Preserving, projecting and protecting 
the school’s spirit are also meshed into 
Armstrong’s duties. 

Student workers play a significant part 
in the public relations program, he said. 
“They work as writers, photographers, sec- 
retaries and artists. They do frontline 
work. We trade experience.” 


Registration and dormitory fees have been 
raised, but Georgia Bates, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the College Heights Foun- 
dation and secretary to the Board of Re- 
gents, doesn’t see either as a serious threat 
to enrollment. 

“Western is a state-supported institution 
primarily for Kentucky students,” she 
said. 

“Many out-of-state students have al- 
ready taken advantage of Western’s lower 
registration fee. Even with the increase, 
they’re getting a bargain.” 

Financial aid is available to most stu- 
dents, according to Miss Bates, who said 
the College Heights Foundation annually 
aids more than 400 students with scholar- 
ships. 

“More than $100,000 has been budgeted 
for awards for 1977-78,” she said. “Awards 
are made from earnings from the founda- 
tion’s trust funds to needy and worthy stu- 
dents who have a potential for success in 
college.” 


A SMILE AND A WARM WORD OF GREETING 
welcome visitors to the College Heights Foundation 
office. Secretary Georgia Bates is also executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Board of Regents. 


A HAND WAVING A RED TOWEL, adorned the 
football field for Homecoming in 1976, and is now a 


“When I came here to be athletic direc- 
tor,” said Johnny Oldham, “I didn’t really 
know what an athletic director did, so I 
started keeping a list. I’d read magazine 
articles by athletic directors describing 
their duties. I’d read something and say, 
‘Yeah I do that’ and write it down. Some- 
times they were things I didn’t realize I 
did.” 

Oldham’s list has grown to more than 
three single-spaced pages and ranges from 
speaking at high school banquets to man- 
aging the $807,589 athletic budget. 

His biggest challenge is meeting Title 
IX, which bans sex discrimination in edu- 
cation. “I don’t think anybody (in athletics) 
knows what it means,” he said. “Our job is 
to try to do what’s right, what's fair accord- 
ing to our interpretations of guidelines.” 

To bring the women’s athletic program 
closer to the men’s level, Western added 16 
partial scholarships for women to the 17 
full scholarships offered the year before. 
The men’s total remained at 106 full 
scholarships. 


fixture on the football field and basketball court, 
thanks to Don Armstrong, director of public relations. 


Enjoyable experiences at Western 
shouldn't be forgotten or discontinued 
when students graduate, according to Lee 
Robertson, director of alumni affairs. 

“They’re part of the Western family and 
should continue to work and have fun to- 
gether,” Robertson said. 

Twenty-five or more graduates in a com- 
munity are needed to form an alumni club, 
he said. ‘We take one program to each club 
once a year, and members receive the alum- 
ni magazine and are invited to Home- 
coming each year.” 

Club members also attend receptions 
when athletic teams compete in away tour- 
naments, Robertson said. 

“We want to organize a club in every 
county in Kentucky and get them more 
involved in informing prospective stu- 
dents about Western,” Robertson said. 


A GOLF CART TRANSPORTS ATHLETIC DIREC- 
TOR John Oldham and alumni affairs director Lee 
Robertson as they supervise more than 100 faculty 
members who greeted and assisted returning students 
at the 16 dormitories in late August. 


It’s been a low-key, soft-sell campaign, but 
the College Heights Foundation has grown 
from an emergency loan program to a 
$125,000 scholarship fund, according to 
Dr. Kelly Thompson, foundation president 
and president emeritus. 

“The foundation was established in 1923 
and used its resources as rapidly as it ac- 
quired them until 1970,” Thompson said. 
“When I was president, I could see it 
wasn't growing, so I volunteered to take it 
over and work to make it an institution to 
serve more adequately. 

“We've used word-of-mouth advertising 
and projected Western’s image,” Thomp- 
son said. “Our program is not like a snow- 
ball that will roll by itself. You have to 
keep pushing it.” 


A VACATION HOME IN FLORIDA coaxes Presi- 
dent Emeritus Kelly Thompson into his car and onto 
the road often. Thompson, who is also the president of 
the College Heights Foundation, spends about six 
months a year at his second home. 


Displays honoring former basketball 
coach Ed Diddle, lettermen and teams in 
Western’s history will soon decorate Did- 
dle Arena, according to Dee Gibson, direc- 
tor of public affairs and community rela- 
tions. 

“We are completing pictures of all letter- 
men and athletic teams in this school’s his- 
tory,” Gibson said. “We are also collecting 
memorabilia of Mr. Diddle and hope to 


have both projects completed in the fall.” 
Gibson said some out-of-state students 
will probably consider staying in their 
home state because of the fee increase. 
“But it’s going to work that way for 
Western, too,” he said. ‘Many of our stu- 
dents who have gone out of the state will 
probably stay because other schools have 
done this also. It might just balance out.” 
Gibson said he encourages freshmen to 


concentrate on studies their first semester. 
“That’s the most critical semester as far as 
grades go,” Gibson said. “And they need 
patience. It takes a little while to adjust. It’s 
normal to be homesick.” 


USING A TEE FOR A TOOL, Dee Gibson, director of 
public affairs and community relations, cleans an iron. 
Gibson, who plays about three weekends a month, 
carries a seven handicap and plays in the College 
Heights Foundation tournament every May. 
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Labs in journalism were productive before 
the newly created department began its ca- 
reer, according to David Whitaker, di- 
rector of publications. 

“The College Heights Herald and Talis- 
man are fully developed,” Whitaker said. 
“We got the enabling tools with larger 
staffs, money and more equipment.” 

All publications advisers are journalism 
faculty, but Whitaker said he likes to think 
of them as teachers in both settings. “You 


awl — 


COMPLETE RENOVATION OF THE KENTUCKY 
BUILDING moved the Kentucky Library and curator 
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can do more effective teaching in a lab than 
in a classroom,” he said. 

“It’s just the very nature of the beast,” 
Whitaker said. “You can’t learn all in a 
classroom. You can know every technical 
point about how to write a story, but un- 
less you write it and use mechanics, you're 
nowhere.” 

Both publications have received national 
awards, but Whitaker said the challenge 
for excellence becomes more difficult. 


Riley Handy to Gordon Wilson Hall. Handy’s staff 
prepared “suitcase exhibits” from the museum. 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN THE PRESS BOX at home 
football games is David Whitaker, journalism depart- 
ment head and director of university publications. 
Whitaker, a former Courier-Journal sports writer, does 
the play-by-play reporting for the statistics “book.” 


“You've got to improve just to stay 
where you are. No matter how good a 
newspaper, yearbook or magazine is, you 
could have done better. A perfect publica- 
tion has never been printed. That’s the fas- 
cination of journalism.” 


“It’s well known that if you're researching 
the Ohio Valley or Kentucky, you haven’t 
done your homework unless you've been 
in our library,” said Riley Handy, Ken- 
tucky Library and Museum curator. 

The library and museum house “special 
collections relating to Kentucky and early 
America, and consist of rare books, manu- 
scripts and museum artifacts,” according 
to Handy. 

Handy tries to secure authentic materials 
so “a person can actually use materials 
from that period, and make his own inter- 
pretations rather than read those from a 
book written in, say, 1970.” 

After more than 45 years of collecting, 
the library and museum were full. 

“We had to either stop collecting or ex- 
pand,” Handy said. Expansion won, so ren- 
ovation of the original building and con- 
struction of another building began in the 
late spring of 1977, at a projected cost of 
more than $2 million. Handy said the work 
should be completed in fall 1978. 

The expansion will double the space and 
make it the largest collection in the state. 


A visitor to the university archives might 
be an administrator on official business or 
a freshman coming to see a picture of his 
mom or dad in an old Talisman, according 
to university archivist Dr. Crawford 
Crowe. 

The archives contain the official records 
of the university, catalogs, campus year- 
books and newspapers, the papers of de- 
ceased Western presidents Henry Hardin 
Cherry and Paul Garrett, and anything else 
that pertains to Western. 

“We're always eager to find some mate- 
rial to fill a gap in what happened 30, 40 or 
50 years ago,” Crowe said. For instance, he 
said, he has “spent the last year seeking 
information on fraternities and sororities.” 


“ANYTHING THAT PERTAINS TO WESTERN?” is 
the concern of university archivist Dr. Crawford 
Crowe, who collects books, newspapers and catalogs. 
His latest project was collecting information about 
Greek organizations. 


Curtis Logsdon wears three hats as director 
of the computer services, institutional re- 
seareh and academic research and comput- 
er services, but hopes soon to get addition- 
al responsibility with more equipment. 

“We have a proposal for the upgrading 
of our system with a more powerful com- 
puter,” Logsdon said. “We've reached the 
maximum capability and speed.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, computers 
will never replace humans, he said. 

“Tremendous analysis and program- 
ming is necessary to enable a computer to 
perform a function,” he said. ‘Some think 
you just push a button and get an answer. 
That was never the case. 

“Computers perform functions that 
could be performed by people. But some- 
times the task would require dozens of 
clerical workers and six months. 

“We've gotten more information for the 
same amount (of money).” 


FROM THE THIRD-FLOOR BALCONY of his new 
office, Curtis Logsdon takes a break from his duties as 
director of computer and informational services. The 
Wetherby Administration Building office formerly be- 
longed to the university attorney. 


In spring 1977, the Council on 


Higher Education made a 
mission statement suggesting 
Western focus on technological 
programs, teacher education and 
career-oriented associate degree 
programs. What do you think 
about the statement? How will 
it limit or improve Western? 


“The mission statement said we 
should expand the community 
college and continuing 
education, but then limited our. 
perimeter. It’s somewhat of a 
paradox.” — Dr. Carl Chelf, 
dean of the Bowling Green 
Community College and 
Continuing Education 


“We will continue to provide 
the same programs except for 
those which are very expensive 
and have just a few students. 
However, the university would 
have made adjustments in these 
programs anyway. The mission 
statement just made it happen a 
little pee ae The character of 
Western won't be changed. It 
will still be a multi-purpose 
institution serving this region of 
Kentucky.” 

— Dr. Ronnie Sutton, 

dean of scholastic development 


Students working for media services pro- 
vide and receive a valuable service, accord- 
ing to director Dr. Charles Anderson. 

Media services include the educational 
television station, campus radio station 
(WKYVU) and the audio-visual department. 
Anderson relies on skilled students to op- 
erate the facilities. 

“They get the experience they need for 
future jobs and we get the help we need,” 
he said. 

Anderson is working on a production of 
a teacher training course on life science. To 
be aired on Kentucky Educational Televi- 
sion, the program will benefit teachers 
throughout the state, he said. 


REVIEWING A PROGRAM about the Bowling Green 
Arts Commission is Dr. Charles Anderson, director of 
media services. The tape is one of many produced in 
the educational television studio and was shown in 
surrounding communities. 
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CLIMBING A TELEVISION ANTENNA MAST “was 
the photographer’s idea,” said Harold Smith, director 
of accounts and budgetary control. “I don’t even like to 
climb it. I don’t like to get up high.” Carpentry and 
yardwork are more his style, Smith said. 


Balancing the university's account books 
is part of Harold Smith’s job as director of 
accounts and budgetary control. 

He also coordinates the accounting, 
cashier and accounts payable departments, 
a job which will get easier once computer 
capabilities are increased, Smith said. 

“I hope to get all accounting records on 
microfiche,” he said. “This will help con- 
siderably in storage of records and in their 
access.” 

Plans also include a comprehensive com- 
puterized accounts receivable system to 
keep records up-to-date and make bud- 
getary control smoother. 

Registration and dorm fee increases 
won't alter enrollment much, Smith said. 
“There are so many scholarships, grants 
and loans available on the federal and state 
level that I don’t see any reason someone in 
need can’t get help in financing his educa- 


best into an education. 

“It’s just much too costly to go to college 
and not take full advantage of its opportu- 
nities,” he said. 


Work in Larry Howard’s department 
hasn’t changed. There’s just more work 
and less convenient time to do it, the direc- 
tor of purchasing said. 

“The work has increased because school 
is almost continuous,” he said. “We used 
to catch up over summer but now the long- 
est break is two weeks.” 

Year-round occupancy is good, however, 
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Howard said. “I am in favor of using the 
buildings here all the time. It’s good to 
utilize them for continuing education and 
allow students to complete their education 
in a shorter time.” 

Howard said his department’s print 
shop produces publications for the cost of 
materials. “We try to save money in all 
operations,” he said. “All major cost items 
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are bid. This way we get it down to at least 
wholesale or distributor price.” 


HELPING WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL MATH- 
EMATICS HOMEWORK of Mark Alen is one way 
Larry Howard, director of purchasing, spends time 
with his three children. The others are Lawrence, 23, 
and Patricia, 20. 


“The mission statement is a significant reference document. I would hope and expect it to not become 
a strait jacket. I expect it to be applied with the rule of reason.” — William Bivin, university attorney 


Federal changes in university programs 
often cause Harry Largen, vice president 
for business affairs, to shift his energies, 
but Largen generally supervises personnel, 
purchasing, physical plant, student finan- 
cial aid, and auxiliary and business ser- 
vices. 

“The time I spend with each department 
changes from time to time, depending on 
unique situations,” Largen said. ‘We deal 
with management and policy questions 
which often have a wide impact on the 
university, depending on projects and 
changes.” 

One additional responsibility will be the 
operation of the continuing education cen- 
ter, Largen said. 

The increased registration fee provided 
needed support for 1977-78, Largen said. 
“State appropriations will also meet 
needs.” 

Interaction with students is limited, but 
Largen said he has found them to be help- 
ful in terms of suggestions. “They have a 
good insight into student attitudes and 
needs and into the needs of the university.” 


FROM HIS FATHER’S SHOULDERS, basketball gets 
easier for five-year-old James Breckinridge Largen 
against brother Kenneth. Their dad, Harry Largen, 
vice president for business affairs, said he and his four 
children enjoy sports, games and shopping sprees. 


Fair pay will be the outcome of a classifica- 
tion system for staff members, according 
to James Tomes, director of personnel ser- 
“vices. 


Paperwork is often viewed as unnecessary, 
but Dr. Glenn Crumb, grants and contracts 
director, works with papers that support 
research projects beneficial to students and 
faculty. 

“We're responsible for processing grant 
proposals and award documents,” Crumb 
said. “We establish the budgets and moni- 
tor the expenditures of funds from awards 
made to the university,” he said. 

“Grants provide opportunities for fac- 
ulty members to get actively involved in 
research. Financial aid is also provided for 


“It’s a scientific way to insure equal pay 
for equal work,” Tomes said. ‘We’re 
studying every job across campus and its 
duties and responsibilities, not the person 
in it.” 

Tomes said the 750 campus positions 
and salaries will be compared to those in 
southern Kentucky to see if any salaries 
need to be increased. 

An in-service training program was also 
planned to acquaint the present staff and 
newcomers to university policies and prac- 
tices, Tomes said. 

“It will benefit everyone because each 
office will be uniform and consistent in its 
application of university procedures,” he 
said. ‘The staff will have a better overall 
knowledge of university operation.” 


A BENCH OUTSIDE THE WETHERBY ADMINIS-: 
TRATION BUILDING is a good place for a break for 
Jim Tomes, director of personnel, and his secretary, 
Ivy Roberson. Miss Roberson processes hundreds of 
employment applications each year. 


students who get involved in research. It’s 
a valuable experience as they work with 
faculty and staff.’ 

An October seminar brought representa- 
tives from higher education, business and 
industry to Western to discuss grant needs 


and possibilities with faculty members, 
Crumb said. 


A FISHING TRIP PROPOSAL bought Dr. Charles 
Eison to the garden of his boss, Dr. Glenn Crumb, 
director of grants and contracts. Crumb said he was 
“working up a little dirt around the beans.” 
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What effect will the increased 
registration and dorm fees have 
on the enrollment and makeup 
of Western’s student body? 


“Many out-of-state students 
have already taken advantage of 
Western’s lower registration fee. 
Even with the increase, they’re 
getting a bargain.” — Georgia 
Bates, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the College Heights 
Foundation 


“I haven't heard any students 
complaining about the 
registration fee increase. It 
seems our housing fee increase 
didn’t affect our number of 
dorm applications.” 

— Horace Shrader, 


housing director 


“Many of our students who 
have gone out of the state will 
probably stay because other 
schools have done this also. It 
might just balance out.” 

— Dee Gibson, 

director of public affairs and 
community relations 


“There are so many 
scholarships, grants and loans 
available on the federal and 
state level that I don’t see any 
reason someone in need can’t 
get help in financing his 
education.”’ — Harold Smith, 
director of accounts and 
budgetary control 


“Our intention every year is to make the 
administrative process a less complicated 
one for the student,” said Dr. Thomas Up- 
dike, director of admissions. 

The admissions office establishes the 
first record of every enrolled student, Up- 
dike said. Working with these students is a 
“source of inspiration.” 

“Today, college students are sincere, 
dedicated students who in general know 
where they’re going and how to get there,” 
Updike said. “They’re an energetic group. 
It’s difficult to grow old working with 
them.” 


A GRADUATION PRESENT once in disrepair is the 
prized possession of antique collector Dr. Thomas Up- 
dike, director of admissions. Updike said his father 
gave him the Governor Winthrop-style desk, which 
probably was made by a Kentucky craftsman. 
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Academic programs are the most impor- 
tant link to career planning, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jerry Wilder, director of the new 
academic advisement, career planning and 
placement center. 

“We plan to have newsletters sent to up- 
date faculty members about manpower 
needs, job trends and employment out- 
looks,” Wilder said. “We want each faculty 


A TREE BULGING WITH APPLES is trimmed by 
David Mefford, director of university-school relations. 
Mefford said his family preserves apples and 28 varie- 
ties of vegetables grown in its quarter-acre garden. 


adviser to be more effective and do more 
than work out a program of studies for 
students.” 

Career planning and placement offices 
are temporarily housed in Florence 
Schneider Hall, with two full-time career 
planning advisers employed, Wilder said. 

The center planned “11 50-minute lec- 
tures to cover topics such as resume prep- 
aration and job interviews,” the director 
said. “We'll also have certain speakers 
scheduled from education, business, in- 
dustry and government, and we'll also take 
requests.” 

GRAD II, a computerized employer-stu- 
dent matching program, was scheduled to 
begin last spring. 

“We identify a pool of firms and they'll 
supply qualifications and data and kinds of 
students they're interested in,” Wilder 
said. “Our students supply items of infor- 
mation, and both receive printouts if they 
match.” 


STRONG SIDELIGHTING from an afternoon sun 
highlights the faces of Dr. Jerry Wilder and daughters 
Kimberly, 7, and Laura Lynn, 9. Wilder is director of 
the newly-formed center for academic advisement, ca- 
reer planning and placement. 


“We're going to make a greater effort to 
get high school seniors to visit early in the 
fall,” said David Mefford, director of uni- 
versity-school relations. “We have four 
morning tours scheduled on the same days 
as home football games.” 

That and expanded visitation in south- 
eastern Kentucky are the major alterations 
to the program that have evolved since 
1975, according to Mefford. 

“We have our program pretty well out- 
lined and organized, but new toll roads in 
southeastern Kentucky have made West- 
ern more accessible to those counties,” he 
said. 

Concerning out-of-state enrollment, 
Mefford said he expects little change. “Our 
out-of-state fee has not been increased 
competitively through the years. The state 
fee in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana has been 
going up, so students can attend Western 
about as economically as they can stay at 
home,” he said. 


Pleas for pre-registration have been heard 
and studied, but the terminology has been 
changed, according to Dr. Ronnie Sutton, 
dean of scholastic development. 

“The thrust is not to have pre-registra- 
tion, but advance registration,” Sutton 
said. With advance registration the process 
would be completed earlier and a student 
would simply move to campus and begin 
classes, he added. 

To test the feasibility of such a system, 
seniors and graduate students were sched- 
uled to register early for spring and fall 
semesters, Sutton said. Computers will be 
used as in the three-year-old freshman 
summer orientation, advisement and regis- 
tration program. 

The recent mission statement won't sig- 
nificantly change Western, Sutton said. 

“The character of Western won't be 
changed,” Sutton added. “It will still be a 
multi-purpose institution serving this re- 
gion of Kentucky.” 


A GAME OF CROQUET occupies Dr. Ronnie Sutton, 
dean of scholastic development, and his sons, Doug, 


10, Keith, 6, and Steve, 8. Sutton and his sons play 
other sports, depending on the season. 


“We want to eliminate crowded con- 
ditions in Diddle at registration and make 
it a more relaxed atmosphere,” Dr. Stephen 
House, university registrar, said. 

To do this, the office tried a new on-line 
registration system in the spring semester 
for seniors and graduate students. 

“Students’ classes are fed directly into 
the computer, eliminating the course 


cards,” House said. “There is not the con- 
fusion of going from table to table trying 
to get classes.” 

Students play a major role in the regis- 
trar’s office, according to House. 

“We hire additional student workers 
during registration,” he said. “We couldn't 
perform the necessary functions of this of- 
fice without student help.” 


The office is responsible for graduation 
ceremony preparations, all phases of regis- 
tration, maintaining a student record sys- 
tem, recording degrees, mailing diplomas 
and providing enrollment data. 


AN OLD WHEELCHAIR-TURNED-RICKSHAW 
makes traveling easy for 2-year-old Danny House, and 
his younger brother, Jon. Their father, registrar Dr. 
Stephen House, provides the pull. 
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ROOMS IN DR. RAYMOND CRAVENS’ 70- 
YEAR-OLD HOUSE include antiques, such as the 
couch he reupholstered. The dean of public service 
and international programs also makes stained 
glass windows and maintains a Victorian garden. 


Two pet projects of Dr. Raymond Cra- 
vens, former vice president for academic 
affairs, require his full-time attention as 
dean of public service and international 
programs. 

‘Public service is one of the university’s 
missions, and our faculty is mature in this 
area and has more time due to a stabilizing 
enrollment,” Cravens said. 

International programs have much po- 
tential at Western, according to Cravens. 

“We're looking for all kinds of methods 
for students and faculty to work and take 
their education abroad. We’re trying to in- 
crease the awareness of the international 
setting in the total curriculum.” 


Laboratory schools are becoming extinct 
in America, but Jones-Jaggers Lab School 
is progressing into a more vital part of 
Western, said director Dr. Donald Ritter. 

“This one has moved from being an ele- 
mentary education school with observers 
to a school with faculty who have Ph.D’s or 
are highly skilled,” Ritter said. 

“It’s a place to bring kids, diagnose their 
problems and prescribe an educational 
program. We’re always trying things,. 
whether they are educational projects or 
research.” 

Ritter said the faculty members are also 
defining learning and teaching styles so 
the 180 students and their teachers can be 
matched more successfully. 


WHEN HIS SON TOM got a paper route three years 
ago, Dr. Donald Ritter, director of Jones-Jaggers Lab 
School, started getting up at 5 a.m. to drive him. Now, 
both Tom, 16, and sister Beth, 13, have routes. 
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If the student can’t come to college, take 
college to the student. That’s the chore of 
Dr. Charles Clark, assistant dean for ex- 
tended campus programs. 

Last year, 7,383 students in 327 classes 
were enrolled from Hopkinsville, Ky., to 
London, England. Most were graduate stu- 
dents, “primarily teachers working for 
master’s degrees,” he said. The undergrad- 
uates are “mostly out of high school and 
working, or housewives.” 

Clark said the normal area is in western 
Kentucky — Louisville, Owensboro, Ft. 


Knox, Campbellsville, Albany and so forth 
— though in 1976-77, two classes were far 
away: a speech and theater class in London 
during Christmas and a summer dance 
class in New York. 

The classes range from general educa- 
tion to specialty courses, including a mid- 
management program. 


A CHAT WITH SECRETARY Dorothy Share is a 
pleasant moment for Dr. Charles Clark, assistant dean 
for extended campus programs. Clark said Mrs. Share 
does everything from registering students for off-cam- 
pus classes to making his travel arrangements. 


Dr. Carl Chelf said his title, dean of the 
Bowling Green Community College and 
Continuing Education, is a “mouthful,” 
but doesn’t define his job. Rather, he sees 
his office as a sort of miscellaneous file. 

“We inherit lots of programs that others 
didn’t think fit their department,” he said. 
Included are the extended campus educa- 
tion and associate degree programs, irde- 
pendent study, continuing education, 
evening classes and coordination of the 
special programs office. 

Chelf said the council’s mission state- 
ment may limit Western’s range of off- 
campus classes. 

“It said we should expand the communi- 
ty college and continuing education, but 
then limited our perimeter,” he said. “It’s 
somewhat of a paradox.” 


A GIRLS’ CHURCH LEAGUE SOFTBALL GAME at 
Lampkin Park gives Dr. Carl Chelf, dean of Bowling 
Green Community College and Continuing Education, 
a chance to chat with Dr. Drew Harrington, a history 
professor. Both have daughters who play in the league. 


Day-to-day operational-type decisions 
form the bulk of Dr. Wallace Nave’s duties 
as director of special programs. 

He supervises the independent study 
program, May term, summer school and 
evening class schedules. He also coordi- 
nates the Continuing Education Units 
(CEUs) and is the major adviser for the 
Associate of Liberal Studies degree. 

In the past calendar year, about 775 


students took correspondence courses 
through Nave’s office. “The courses are 
not designed to give the student an easy 
way out.” Sixteen assignments are com- 
pleted before the final exam is given. 

“CEUs are for courses dealing with rath- 
er limited topics,” Nave said. “They may 
have just a few class meetings, and no cred- 
it is given for them.” 

Each of the courses’ fees was affected by 


the registration fee increase, Nave said. 
“But I don’t see any sign of an effect on 
enrollment. It hasn’t been raised in several 
years, and most people should expect this 
with the inflationary conditions we have.” 


FAMILY OUTINGS are important to Dr. Wallace 
Nave, director of the office of special programs. Nave 
has taken his wife, daughters and friends to Barren 
River Reservoir for the past five years to boat and ski. 
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Book bargains are what Buddy Childress 
tries to get for students as director of the 
College Heights Bookstore. 

Last summer he traveled to Lexington, 
Chicago and Nebraska to buy used books. 
He also purchases supplies, regulates stock 
and operates the student center lobby 
shop. 


Fithian Faries’ job is a massive two-fold 
assignment: director of audio-visual ser- 
vices and the Third District Film Library. 

“Any piece of equipment on the Hill ex- 
cept TVs” is his responsibility, he said. 
Perhaps more overwhelming are 6,500 
films maintained and provided for 36 pub- 
lic school systems and all Western faculty 
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The bookstore profit is limited to 10 per 
cent, Childress said. All profits are invest- 
ed in the College Heights Founda- 
tion. 

Supervising student workers is also part 
of Childress’ job. “The student workers in 
the store help the store’s image and keep us 
up-to-date,” the director said. 


ONE OF THE LAST APPLES left on his apple tree 
draws the attention of Buddy Childress, director of the 
College Heights Bookstore. Childress said he had no 
particular fondness for the tree. 


AN ALTEC MICROPHONE MIXER becomes a desk 
for Fithian Faries, director of audio-visual services and 
public address announcer at Hilltopper football and 
basketball games. 


and students. 

He said the mission statement shouldn't 
affect Western “for a year or two. Our role 
is still primarily teacher education.” 


How has Title IX affected 
Western? 


“College students are more 
willing to do non-traditional 
things than in years past. Their 
attitudes are promising and if 
they instill them in their 
children we won't need Title IX. 
We will have arrived.” 

— Anne Murray, 

assistant dean of student affairs 


“We had one year to correct any 
violation of Title IX. We weren’t 
punished for past mistakes. We 
just had to correct them. We're 
still probing and pricking so we 
won't slip back. We've achieved 
a consciousness level we didn’t 
have before Title IX.” 

— Dr. John Minton, 
vice-president for administrative 
affairs 


Planning, leadership, organization and 
control are priorities Marcus Wallace sets 
for law enforcement and public safety as 
director of public safety. 

“We try to serve the university commu- 
nity with security and law enforcement,” 
Wallace said. 

Wallace’s office has re-emphasized the 
crime prevention program and developed a 
daily training program for officers. 

Communication with student workers is 
of major importance, Wallace said. “We 
want to be in touch with the community 
we are trying to serve. With their coopera- 


tion we can give better law enforcement.” 


A COMPUTER TERMINAL in the public safety de- 
partment aids director Marcus Wallace with a direct 
lead into the state police department’s computer. 


A former student worker, Owen Lawson 
views the university from another angle as 
physical plant and facilities management 
administrator. “Supervising and imple- 
menting the total university program” is 
how Lawson describes his role. 
Operating the Agriculture Exposition 
Center and completing the expansion of 


Twenty years — that’s how long Lon 
Slaughter said it has been since he missed a 
home football or basketball game. That’s 
also how long he has been director of food 
services. 

The superfan administers all campus 
food services, including the cafeterias and 
grills in Garrett and Downing centers, con- 
cessions at home ball games and concerts, 
and catering for special events. Slaughter 
estimates that 10,950 persons are served in 
the grills and cafeterias daily. 

Slaughter said the board plan, which of- 
fered 10 meals a week for $270 a semester, 
was serving 601 persons by Sept. 6. 

Slaughter recommended that students 
take advantage of the board plan. “If you 
have the board plan and it’s paid for,” he 
said, “then should you get short on cash, 
you'll still be assured of having a good 
balanced meal.” 


MEMENTOS PERSONALIZE THE BUSINESS OF- 
FICE of Lon Slaughter, director of food services. There 
he keeps pictures of wife Nancy and dog Mr. Lee. 


the Kentucky Building were important 
projects last year. The new public safety 
building and the renovation of Schneider 
Hall were also of special interest. 

Lawson said student workers are valu- 
able to his department. ‘We used 50 to 100 
students in such jobs as secretaries, paint- 
ers and landscapers,” he said. 


MEMBERSHIP ON THE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE 
earns physical plant administrator Owen Lawson a 
choice reserved seat in the lower deck of Smith Stadi- 
um. Lawson said he has missed only one game in the 
stadium, which was constructed in 1967. 


“They also serve a worthwhile function 
in keeping the physical plant staff up-to- 
date about the desires of the students.” 
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Financial aid applicants who earn grants 
aren’t necessarily as strong academically as 
students who get loans, according to A.J. 
Thurman, financial aid director. ‘The stu- 
dents with loans get an entirely different 
outlook,” he said. “If they get a loan, they 
know they have to pay it back.” 
Thurman estimated a 20 per cent annual 
increase in aid requests. Most applicants 


ete 


are female because of the job’s paperwork 
nature, he said. 

To lower university costs, Thurman rec- 
ommended eliminating the large amount 
of paperwork which plagues his depart- 
ment. He added that the department is re- 
sponsible for 24 annual reports to federal 
and state agencies. Each involves three to 
four weeks of research, and he said the 
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FIFTY OR MORE HOUSE PLANTS, ranging from 
cacti to geraniums, occupy much of the time of A.J. 
Thurman, director of student financial aid. Thurman 
said about half of the plants spend the summer out- 
doors and some must be watered daily. 


paperwork is “increasing at an alarming 
rate.” 


When people identify the excessive de- 
mand for dorm rooms at Western as part of 
a national back-to-the-dorm trend, hous- 
ing director Horace Shrader chuckles. 

Shrader said his staff has reduced the 
phenomenon from a crisis to a hassle since 
the overcrowding began in fall 1976. 

“Last year, it took us more by surprise. It 
happened at a quicker rate and closer to 
school. This year, we saw it coming.” 

In July, the housing office wrote to stu- 
dents who had applied for dorm rooms, 
asking for confirmations. Between 80 and 
90 per cent of the applicants replied, ac- 
cording to Shrader. “If we hadn't sent 
those out, we would have had maybe 250 


TWO SUMMERS OF COPING WITH FULL 
DORMS, waiting lists and temporary housing 
have kept housing director Horace Shrader on the 
phone while other people vacationed. 


A lawyer referral service sponsored by the 
Kentucky Bar Association enables univer- 
sity attorney William Bivin to help stu- 
dents he couldn’t help before. 

Since he works for Western, he ex- 
plained, he couldn’t give legal advice to 
students having disputes with the univer- 
sity. Bivin said when he suggested they see 
an attorney downtown, they were hesitant, 
fearing expensive fees. 

Now, Bivin can supply students with a 
toll-free number to the service, which 
makes referrals to attorneys who agree to 
charge $10 for a 30-minute session. 

Officially, he “performs legal services 
for the university,” including analysis of 
federal laws and judicial decisions, and in- 
terpretation of technical documents. He 
also defends the university in court and 
drafts legal documents. 

Though he said he doesn’t “have a basis 
to make a guesstimate,” he doubted that 
the mission statement would have much 
effect. “It’s a significant reference docu- 
ment,” Bivin said. “I would hope and ex- 
pect it not to become a strait jacket.” 


THE PARK CITY DAILY NEWS AND COURIER— 
JOURNAL make up part of university attorney Wil- 
liam Bivin’s daily reading material. Bivin, also a fiction 
and legal philosophy reader, enjoys bass fishing. 


on the waiting list.” 

As many as 100 more students lived in 
temporary housing until a permanent 
room could be found. Shrader estimated 
that “30, 40, maybe 50” students were 
housed by Bowling Green residents. He 
referred about 75 students to other off- 
campus housing. 

Shrader’s job isn’t limited to fall and 
spring. Last summer, his office coordinated 
the dormitory arrangements for 5,000 
workshop participants and other visitors. 

He said he “hasn’t heard any students 
complaining” about the registration-fee in- 
crease. “It seems our housing fee increase 
didn’t affect our number of dorm applica- 
tions,” he said. The cost of an air-condi- 
tioned room was raised from $184 to $205 
per semester; other room fees rose from 
$172 to $193. 


After service as a Marine doctor on Okina- 
wa and as a private practitioner, Dr. Jim 
Goodrum found happiness as director of 
Western’s health clinic. 

After getting out of the Marines in 1969, 
he came here “to stay six months just to 
look for something else.” He found 
something else, but in 1972 came back. 


“It’s where I work best,” he explains. 


“We're basically two doctors and a sup- 
porting staff of several in a ‘town’ of 


“Every individual at some point in life can 
benefit from counseling, so the university 
counseling services center benefits the nor- 
mal person,” said director Dr. Stanley 
Brumfield. 

Brumfield and his staff help students 
with personal and social problems. Fears of 
interpersonal relationships and taking re- 
sponsibility for one’s self-direction are two 
basic problems of society, he said. The for- 
mer often results in loneliness, anxiety and 
frustration, while the latter leads people to 
seek “others to make decisions for them, 
whether in selecting a career, mate or 


13,000,” the Western graduate said. 
“You come to college for 


many 
things. It’s sort of an apprenticeship to life. 
I mostly tell students to stick to the basics, 
get a good room, make study hours and 
proportion your time well.” 


A MID-AFTERNOON DOVE-HUNTING SESSION 
is one of four annual excursions for Dr. Jim Goodrum, 
university physician. Dr. Goodrum said he also hunts 
quail and squirrels, and fishes for trout and bass. 


A MANUSCRIPT THAT MAY MATERIALIZE into 
a book is the subject of many hours of proofreading 
for Dr. Stanley Brumfield, director of the university 
counseling center. The author’s work has taken years. 


friend,” Brumfield said. 

“Of the 13,000 people here, we have 
13,000 normal, functioning people,” he 
said. ‘The abnormal people are like those 
on TV, kidnapping 28 kids in California.” 

The center also administers national 
testing programs, including the General 
Education Development Test, and con- 
ducts personal-development seminars. Ml 
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Students in the College of Education returned in August to find three departments had 
merged into one. There were also better employment prospects for majors who are 


More graduate than undergraduate de- 
grees are being granted in the College of 
Education, Dr. J.T. Sandefur, dean, said. 

“There are fewer students entering 
teaching, but more teachers are coming 
back for more education,” he said. 

The job outlook is improving, Sandefur 
said. “Most people are placed satisfactori- 
ly, especially if they are flexible and will- 
ing to go where the job is.” 

Although the college is identified with 
teacher preparation, it offers other pro- 
grams, including psychology, physical 
education and industrial education, he 
said. 

“Students are very interested in psychol- 
ogy,” Sandefur said. “They are also inter- 
ested in improving skills such as bowling 
and tennis.” 

Sandefur said follow-up work on grad- 
uates is important. 

The Teacher Preparation Evaluation Pro- 
ject (TPEP) makes a random selection of 
graduates and follows their progress for 
five years so the college can evaluate its 
effectiveness, he said. “Our program is one 
of the best in the nation. It’s received na- 
tional recognition.” 

Starting a new department is never easy, 
but the task of Dr. Kenneth Estes, head of 
the educational leadership department, 
was made simpler by incorporating several 
courses offered by two now-defunct de- 
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AMID GAMES OF HORSESHOES AND VOLLEY- 
BALL, Dr. J.T. Sandefur and Dr. Kenneth Estes enjoy 
the sunshine at the College of Education picnic at 
Lampkin Park, Sept. 9. Sandefur is dean and Estes is 
head of the education services department. 


partments, school administration and 
foundations, and guidance. 

The department “takes people after 
they've finished their master’s degrees and 
carries them through certification leader- 
ship for public schools, as principals, busi- 
ness managers, supervisors or guidance 
counselors.” 

Most of the students are teachers, Estes 
said. About half of the 1,345 summer term 
students in 1977 were seeking administra- 
tive certification, while the other half were 
in guidance counseling. 

Education isn’t the only concern of the 
psychology department, according to Dr. 
John O’Connor, head. 

It also involves three funded research 
projects: Louisville desegregation, aging in 
Kentucky and teacher corps, which is con- 
cerned with discipline and classroom man- 
agement. 

Another project is the 1-year-old child 
development center which assists local 
schools in placing exceptional children. 

O’Connor said the job market is “too 
poor to encourage teaching without a 
Phiba 

“Fifty to 60 per cent of our graduates 


minded 


PLACING THE THREE OF HEARTS ON THE 
FOUR OF CLUBS, Dr. Kenneth Brenner, associate 
dean of the College of Education, comes one card clos- 
er to completing a game of solitaire. Bridge is another 
favorite of Brenner’s. 


enter graduate school,” O’Connor said. 
“Another 40 per cent are double majors, 
which makes them more competitive.” 

Other graduates begin careers in clinical 
and industrial psychology. ‘There is a 
high demand for clinical psychologists, es- 
pecially in community mental health cen- 
ters,” O’Connor said. 

The department gets a great deal of feed- 
back from graduates and their employers. 
“We use the information to modify the 
course outlines on the graduate levels,” 
O’Connor said. “Generally, the employers 
have been very supportive. We've only had 
to make minor modifications.” 

“Parents and students have come to the 
realization that there is nothing wrong 
with a person’s earning a living with his 
hands,” Dr. Franklin Conley said. 

This is one reason the head of the indus- 
trial education and technology department 
gives for the increased enrollment. 

Conley said enrollment was 1,157 last 
fall, 50 more than the year before. 

The department has undergone many 
changes, Conley said. “The old industrial 
education building has been renovated and 
houses the woodworking, graphic arts and 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION’S ANNUAL PIC- 
NIC at Lampkin Park gave psychology department 
head John O’Connor and his wife Margaret a chance 
to chat with dean Dr. J.T. Sandefur. O’Connor said he 
enjoys talking informally with his colleagues. 


“ .. THERE IS NOTHING WRONG with a person’s 
earning a living with his hands,” said Dr. Franklin 
Conley, head of industrial education and technology. 
Academic renovation highlighted his year. 


drafting sections. 

“The industrial arts and vocational 
teacher education programs have been re- 
vised and an associate degree program in 
printing technology in cooperation with 
the state vocational school has been add- 
ed,” he said. “That brings the number of 
associate degrees offered by the depart- 
ment to 13. 

“Graduates have little trouble finding 
jobs,” Conley said. “Industrial education 
graduates can go to work teaching or in 
industry with a starting salary of around 
$12,000 a year.” 
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A SUMMER AFTERNOON BIKE RIDE is a chance 
for Dr. Roger Pankratz and wife Donna to spend time 
together. The assistant dean for instruction is often 
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COHABITATION IS NO TROUBLE FOR MITZI, a 
2-year-old poodle, and Tuffy, an 8-year-old cat, the 
pets of Jack Neel, director of field services. Neel said 
the pair gets along well — the only trick they know. 


out of town on business for the College of Education, 
but enjoys tennis with his wife and a miniature train 
set with his sons when at home. 


The field services department is an an- 
swering service for the College of Educa- 
tion, according to director Jack Neel. 

“We like to think we are the one place a 
person in the field can call if they are in 
need of the College of Education,” he said. 

The department assists area public 
schools in “curriculum and staff develop- 
ment,” Neel said. “We assess needs and 
match resources with their needs, whatever 
they may be.” 

He said the department manages a part- 
nership of 20 public school districts, Jones- 
Jaggers Laboratory School and Western. 
“We are an outreach program of the educa- 
tion department.” 

Four “professional development cen- 
ters’ are being established to provide a de- 
livery service between the College of Edu- 
cation and the public schools, Neel added. 

Three departments in the College of 
Education became one last summer and Dr. 
Curtis Englebright was named head of the 
teacher education department. 

Goals for the new department, formerly 
the elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and reading and special education 
departments, include efficiency by reduc- 
ing the number of people reporting direct- 
ly to the dean, Englebright said. 

‘There was also a great deal of common- 
alty in the mission of the individual de- 
partments,” he said. “The whole concern is 
teacher education and the departments 
seem better served together than separate- 
ly.” 
Englebright said the new department 
would also be advantageous in seeking 
outside funding and providing better com- 
munication among the faculty and admin- 
istration. 

Coordinators to serve as liaisons be- 
tween the faculty and administration were 
selected for each program area. They in- 
clude elementary and early childhood edu- 
cation, secondary and middle school educa- 
tion, exceptional child and reading pro- 
grams, Englebright said. 

“Teaching positions are available if a 
person is geographically mobile,” he said. 
“More positions are available in rural areas 
and for graduates with special education 
preparation.” 

A Teacher Preparation Evaluation Pro- 
gram (TPEP) has been instrumented to vis- 
it graduates in order to obtain information 
about the impact their training at Western 
has had on their career. 

“It’s the only model for teacher evalua- 
tion in the U.S.,” Englebright said. “We've 
collected reams of data and are interpreting 
it now. We’re going to feed it back to our 
ongoing programs.” 

Dr. Burch Oglesby, head of the physical 
education and recreation department, and 
his faculty are reworking the physical edu- 
cation curriculum. 

“The faculty is writing modules for self- 
directed learning,” he said. “It’s not going 
to be all student-teacher lectures.” He add- 
ed that the trend toward self-directed study 
is slowly gaining momentum. 

Oglesby said the department has worked 
on separate physical education programs 
for males and females since 1975, to “pre- 
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A PATIO PLUS PIPE EQUALS PEACE for Dr. Curtis 
Englebright, head of the newly-formed teacher educa- 
tion department. Englebright said he also enjoys read- 
ing historical fiction in his leisure time. 


vent any possible sex discrimination. We 


hope to use it in the fall of 1978.” 

Physical education teachers have trouble 
finding jobs, Oglesby said. “It’s tough, es- 
pecially for men, but there are more jobs 
for women who coach than there are wom- 
en available. 

“We tell our students to pick up other 
teaching skills such as driver’s education, 
health and athletic training, to make them 
more employable.” 

The title for educational services 
couldn’t be any more appropriate, Dr. Nor- 
man Ehresman, head of the division, said. 

“Our role is to support the College of 
Education by providing services to public 
schools and agencies in Western’s area,” 
Ehresman said. 

These services consist of a center for 
child learning and study, a center for career 
and vocational teacher education, adult and 
community education and educational re- 
search. 

Ehresman said he considers follow-up 
studies on graduates important. “By ob- 
serving and gathering data about teachers 
in the field and analyzing that data to use 
in teacher education programs, the pro- 
grams will continue to improve,” he said. 

According to Ehresman, two special pro- 
jects involve developing an associate de- 
gree in community health and expanding 
the child diagnostic clinic. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN A_ RECREATIONAL 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING COURSE and a new moun- 
taineering course in military science has Dr. Burch 
Oglesby, physical education and recreation depart- 
ment head, talking with Dr. Paul Corts. 


REFLEXES, TIMING AND SOMETIMES 
STRENGTH are needed to win at box hockey, played 
by Dr. Norman Ehresman, head of educational ser- 
vices, and Dr. Kenneth Estes, head of educational lead- 
ership, at the College of Education picnic. 
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Plenty of activity and 


: ™ Tr. Sece he Outdoor Recreation Activities 

heey : class met on Mondays, Wednesdays 

and every other Friday at 10:25 last 

fall in a Diddle Arena classroom, but the 

homework led them as far as 50 miles from 
campus. 

The 23-member class spent a warm, sun- 
ny November weekend at Wildcat Hollow 
Boy Scout camp in Russellville. The stu- 
dents also traveled to Fort Campbell Army 
Base to practice rappelling with the aid of 
some Army personnel. 

And the class used the Diddle Arena 
swimming pool for a simulated lake when 
they practiced canoeing. 

The 200-level class included canoeing, 
water and hunting safety, rappelling, back- 
packing and outdoor cooking. 

After learning hunting safety, the stu- 
dents had to pass a state certification test as 
well as their instructor’s exam. 

According to the instructor, Dr. William 
“Biff” Kummer, many of the students were 
not familiar with some of the activities be- 
fore they enrolled in the class. 

“Only five out of 23 students in the class 
had been in a canoe before,” he said. 

He also said that most students partici- 
pated enthusiastically, even during rappel- 
ling. “Only three students in the last three 
semesters have refused to rappel.” 

Kummer said much of their participa- 
tion can be attributed to the emphasis 
placed on safety. 

“We have a lot of high-risk activities, 
but we treat them safely,” he said. ‘We are 
very much aware of safety. We have not 
had injuries because we plan ahead.” 

The number of females and males en- 
rolled in the class was about even, he said, 
and there are non-majors in it as well as 
recreation majors. 

“Many of these students didn’t know 
each other before they enrolled in the class, 
but they work together and develop new 
friendships. 

“The students aren’t taking the class to 
develop proficiency,” he said. “The stu- 
dents aren’t pushed into an activity. They 
are just exposed to an activity so they can 
enjoy it if they want.” 


Vicki Bagwell @ 


PANCAKES AND EGGS COOK OVER A CAMP- — 
FIRE tended by recreation major Mary Hamilton of 
Carlisle, Pa. The junior cooked the breakfast on the 
first morning of a weekend campout at Wild Cat Hol- 
low Boy Scout Reservation near Russellville. 


THOUGH NOT LIKING IT AT FIRST, Donna Behm 
said she enjoyed shooting the .22 caliber automatic 
pistol after firing a couple of rounds on the campout. 
Pras iid ee f, ; p ae ‘ a She added that she was better with the 22 rifle. The 
sleet Sens os 3 ‘ ep, = class also used a shotgun. 
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“GO!” BARKED THE ARMY SERGEANT, and a moment later, recreation 
major Donna Behm of Franklin, Tenn., rappelled 35 feet down a wall, 
military-style, at Fort Campbell. Snow cancelled a trip to Sally’s Rock. 


Photos by Lewis Gardner 


IT WAS SAFER TO LEARN ABOUT outdoor recreation class practiced paddling 
RIGHTING a capsized canoe in the Diddle strokes and safety procedures. Dr. William 
Arena pool than on a river or lake. The Kummer taught the 23-member class. 
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With help, Johnny CAN REAd 


f f he really good learners are the 
Tere: who set their own 
goals,” said director Tom 
Pearce, about the College Reading Im- 
provement Program. He said the program 
was designed for the students who need 
help with reading and study skills. There is 
also speed reading for honor students. 

Research revealed that such a program 
fulfilled the need to lend support to stu- 
dents with low grades. 

“Last year we based it on more than indi- 
vidualism,” Pearce said. “The program is 
now designed to help students already 
identified as needing help. The 1.7-2.0 gpa 
student needs the guidance he is missing. 
His grades are not low enough to place him 
on academic probation, but with the proper 
training and guidance he could pull his 
grades up,” Pearce said. “I really believe 


Teacher Education Feature 


what we have to offer is for that student.” 

Most students involved in the College 
Reading Improvement Program scored low 
on ACT tests, he said. These scores are sent 
to faculty advisers so they can inform the 
student about the program. 

Thirty per cent of the fall 1977 freshman 
class of 2,500 indicated a need for reading 
help, Pearce said. “So far, the best we've 
done is to get 10 per cent of the freshman 
class.” 

Students receive two hours credit for the 
class, which revolves around working on 
specific tasks. ‘They have to use the study 
methods that we teach them,” said instruc- 
tor Donna Tipton. The students work on 
comprehension, vocabulary or study skills. 

Tracey Johnson, a freshman from Louis- 
ville, said her sister told her about the pro- 
gram. Miss Johnson said that during class 


she either works on homework from other 
classes or works on building a skill. 

One class method is a tape series. The 
student listens to the tape and completes 
the accompanying lesson. 

The program also uses SRA, a reading 
laboratory which deals with vocabulary 
skills. 

Lesley Dorris, a freshman agriculture 
mechanics major from Greenbrier, Tenn., 
said he had _ noticed some_ im- 
provement on test scores since enrolling in 


CLASS TIME in the College Reading Improvement 
Program involves improving a reading skill or brush- 
ing up on other classwork. Sandra Waller, a Hopkins- 
ville freshman, and Lacreasa Page, a Bowling Green 
freshman, work with SRA, a reading laboratory. 
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the program. 

The students grade themselves, Pearce 
said. They sign contracts stating what they 
want to make on tests in other courses. 
They are then graded by how close they get 
to that desired score. 
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Helping the student is the target of the 
program, Pearce said. The main thrust is to 
counsel a student before he wants to drop 
out of school and to help him overcome his 
learning problems. 


Sandy Alford @ 


Photos by Jim Burton 


FLASHCARDS WITH COURSE NOTES help Lesley 
Dorris prepare for an agriculture exam. The Green- 
brier, Tenn., freshman is aided by instructor Donna 
Tipton in a reading improvement class. He received 
two hours credit for the course. 
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Western civilization became a freshman requirement. Potter College of Arts and 
Humanities also offered music, theatre, religion, communication and art for those 


artfully - minded 


Dx. Robert Mounce says that as dean of 
Potter College of Arts and Humanities, he 
favors making courses better rather than 
adding new ones. 

“Change doesn’t mean _ progress,” 
Mounce said. “Change can be for the 
worse. Primarily, we need to do the central 
task more efficiently — teachers teaching 
better and administrators administrating 
better.” 

Mounee said his college’s role is one of 
education, not training. ‘Our basic goal is 
to educate our student in his cultural heri- 


A MAP OF LONDON, ENGLAND, occupies Dr. 
James Heldman, head of the English department. 
Heldman and some Western students visited London 
during the 1972 Christmas holiday on the first univer- 
sity-sponsored London theatre tour. 
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tage, introduce him to masterpieces in the 
arts and broaden his outlook,” he said. 

Mounce said liberal arts graduates don’t 
move into a related occupation as quickly 
as some technical-oriented graduates, but 
recent studies show job satisfaction for lib- 
eral arts grows several years after gradu- 
ation. 

Incompetence in basic language skills of 
freshmen continues to dominate the Eng- 
lish department, but Dr. James Heldman 
doesn’t want the department he heads to be 
thought of as purely remedial. 


AUSTRIAN PHILOSOPHER LUDWIG WITTGEN- 
STEIN’S analysis of St. Augustine’s “The Confes- 
sions” was wrong, Dr. Ronald Nash told his Philos- 
ophy 401 class. The head of philosophy and religion 
said St. Augustine’s “De Magistro” showed this. 


“That’s not what most of us think we’re 
supposed to be doing here,” Heldman said. 
“We used to be teaching supposedly at the 
college level, teaching students how to 
write well, not just to write.” 

But the increase in the number of stu- 
dents with a 14 or lower ACT score — 
which requires them to take the non-credit 
055 remedial English course — makes that 
a hard point to remember. Last fall, 615 
students were placed in 41 sections of 055. 
The fall before, only 35 sections were 
taught, and only 24 were offered in 1975. 

Heldman said his department has “de- 
veloped a more careful means of screening 
and testing and placing them in 055. 
Frankly, we’re doing better policing.” 

“We haven't been at 055 long enough to 
test its success in the long run,” Heldman 
said, “but there’s no question that there are 
some we can never help. We caught them 
too late.” 

“It’s important to realize that a person 
still can be a philosopher while earning a 
living doing something else,” said Dr. 
Ronald Nash, head of the philosophy and 
religion department. This is particularly 
important since teaching jobs are scarce. 

“I wouldn’t recommend contemplating 
teaching philosophy and religion unless 
the student is at the very head of his class,” 
Nash added. 

Some non-teaching jobs are available, 
however. According to a department bro- 
chure, law schools and theological semi- 
naries recommend a philosophy major or 
minor, while religion graduates may find 
jobs with publishing houses, social agen- 


RECRUITING BROUGHT A 25 PER CENT IN- 
CREASE in the number of freshman music majors and 
a new orchestra conductor, according to Dr. Wayne 
Hobbs, department head. 


cies and religious vocations. 

According to Nash, philosophy courses 
help the non-major or non-minor under- 
stand and criticize arguments, and under- 
stand the ideas of great thinkers. Religion 
courses, he said, help a student become a 
“whole person,” and both stress clear 
thinking, writing and expression. 

Academic recruiting yielded more than a 
25 per cent increase in the number of fresh- 
man music majors, according to Dr. 
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Wayne Hobbs, music department head. 
“We had more contacts with high school 
youth organizations and the Kentucky 
Music Education Association,” Hobbs 
said. “We also had a lot of personal con- 
tacts and correspondence.” 
-A major change in the department is the 
addition of personnel, he said. 
_ “We have a new orchestra conductor, Dr. 
Leon Gregorian, who also conducts the 
Owensboro Symphony,” Hobbs said. “We 


also have a full-time elementary music 
education teacher and a guitar instructor.” 

Hobbs said the music education pro- 
gram is being revamped. New equipment 
includes a harpsichord, synthesizer, or- 
chestral instruments and tubas, he said. 

No matter the major, communication 
classes contribute to any student’s educa- 
tion, said Dr. Randall Capps, head of the 
communication and theatre department. 

“Communication skills are among the 
most important things a person can learn,” 
he said. “An employer likes to know his 
prospective employees have good commu- 
nication skills.” 

The mass communications department 
merged with speech and theatre last year, 
and Capps said few changes are planned. 

Most communications-related fields are 
yielding good job opportunities, he said. 
Speech pathology is especially inviting. 

“If the graduate is willing to go into ru- 
ral areas where the jobs are plentiful, he 
will have no problems. In the cities, there 
is more competition.” 

(continued on page 174) 


FALL REGISTRATION MEANT 23-24 WORK 
HOURS at Diddle Arena for Dr. Randall Capps, head 
of the communication and theatre department. It was 
similar to others, he said. “We still had people show 
up for class who weren’t on the roll.” 


CLOWNING FOR THE CAMERA, Dr. Robert 
Mounce, dean of Potter College of Arts and Human- 
ities, spits water out of his mouth during a Barren 
River Reservoir skiing trip with his family. Mounce 
said they go swimming quite often. 
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Until recently most foreign language 
graduates were destined to teach, but their 
options are increasing, according to Dr. 
Carol Brown, department head. 

Some students are combining their lan- 
guage with disciplines such as business, he 
said. “Combining interests of foreign lan- 
guage and business is clearly a growing 
thing,” Brown said. “We don’t rule out 
teaching, but we don’t lean on it complete- 
lye 
The department’s enrollment is fairly 
stable, Brown said. 

Patterns are fairly predictable, he said. 
“Spanish and French are very much in de- 
mand and German is not too far behind.” 

The department also offers classes in 
Russian, Japanese pronunciation and Bra- 
zilian Portuguese. 

The Center for Intercultural and Folk 
Studies is anything but an independent 
area, according to Dr. Lynwood Montell, 
director. 

Areas such as Latin-American, Asian 
and Afro-American studies are involved in 
the folk studies program, Montell said. 

This interdependent relationship adds to 
the list of reasons folk studies courses 
benefit students, he said. 

“I don’t know of any degree in the uni- 
versity in which a person wouldn’t benefit 
from a class in folklore,’ Montell said. 
“We deal with lifestyles. We help people 
appreciate their own culture and the differ- 
ences.” 

He also said the intercultural and folk 
studies background bridges cultural gaps. 
“I have yet to see a prejudiced folklorist.” 

A new requirement of at least three 
hours in history and the addition of a mi- 
nor with honors are the biggest changes in 
the history department, according to head 
Dr. Richard Troutman. 

The Academic Council voted in May, 
1976, to require all entering freshmen to 
take either Western Civilization to 1648 or 
Western Civilization since 1648 as part of 
the general education requirement, begin- 
ning last fall. The requirement will go into 
effect for all students in 1981. 

‘In view of the low esteem in which his- 
tory is held across the country as of late,” 
Troutman said, “I consider it nothing less 
than a minor miracle. I think colleges are 
returning to a more structured program, 
and it’s nice to know Western is at the 
vanguard.” The university now requires 
courses in history, English and mathemat- 
ics. 

Enrollment in history increased by 
about 300 because of the new requirement, 
Troutman said. 

History graduates ‘not restricting them- 
selves to a certain locality” can find teach- 
ing jobs, Troutman said. He plans to con- 


tact 1976 and 1977 graduates and learn 


A RED OAK SHINGLE, one of the first made by 
graduate student Liz Harzoff, occupies Dr. Lynwood 
Montell, director of the Center for Intercultural and 
Folk Studies. The Lyndhurst, Ohio, native learned the 


craft from a man in Berea. 
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SCHATTEN VON HEINEKENS OFFERS NO RE- 
SISTANCE to a stomach rub by owner Dr. Carol 
Brown, head of the foreign languages department. The 
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5-month-old miniature Schnauzer is the pup of Muf- 
fin, Brown’s only other pet. Both are of a champion 
stock. Brown came to Western in 1967. 
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what they're doing. 

“On the surface a degree in fine arts 
seems easy and only fun,” said Walter 
Stomps, head of the art department. “But if 
it is approached seriously, it’s hard work.” 

New classes and faculty members are 
helping to increase the enrollment and the 
quality of the students’ work, he said. 

“The work being produced is of higher 
quality and perhaps outstanding when 
compared to the other institutions of this 
size,” Stomps said. 


“OLE JOE,” a 1954 Chevrolet, shines in the driveway 
of Dr. Richard Troutman, head of the history depart- 
ment. Troutman bought the car in 1969 and added a 
sticker — ‘History is for Lovers” — to the rear win- 
dow. With Troutman are daughters Annie and Betsy. 
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USING A LIGHT METER TO DETERMINE EXPOSURE, 
John Oakes, assistant dean for administration of Potter Col- 
lege, prepares to take a picture with his 8 x 10 pinhole camera. 


Oakes owns three others, which do not require lenses. 


“The faculty’s responsibility is to work 
with the students toward their develop- 
ment in a way that will enable them to 
compete with graduates from other institu- 
tions.” 

Non-majors can learn something valu- 
able by taking art courses, Stomps said. 

“They gain the experience involved with 
fine arts, which has been of primary con- 
cern to the development of the thinking 
individual,” he said. “To understand the 
visual is to be able to use our senses in our 
lives.” 

One “birth” has led to others since the 
journalism department was created last 
year, according to David Whitaker, depart- 
ment head. 


Western is the only Kentucky university 
offering majors in public relations and 
photojournalism, and a certified program 
in journalism education. A minor in cine- 
matography is also available, he said. 

An advertising major curriculum “is 
ready, but must pass many academic hur- 
dles,” Whitaker said. “It’s simply a matter 
of formalizing what already exists.” 

The department is accredited by the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administration. 

Whitaker said limiting course offerings 
is better than adding more. “I want to 
tighten up the program rather than pro- 
liferate it. We’ve got a good curriculum — 
I’m convinced of that. But if anything, 
we're offering too many courses for the 
number of people we have to teach them.” 

Whitaker said a top-quality program 
must be maintained for the students’ good. 
“If you don’t hold some high standards in 
journalism today, you're doing a great dis- 
service to your students,” he said. 

“They're going to have to go out and 
compete against the products of many oth- 
er schools, and many of these schools have 
very high standards. If you allow the stu- 
dents to just slip through the program, 
they’re at somewhat of a disadvantage 
when it comes to job competition.” 

Western graduates have had little trou- 
ble getting jobs, he said. “Right now the 
demand for journalism graduates far ex- 
ceeds the supply. As far as we know, every 
Western graduate in journalism who wants 
a job and is able to work has a job.” 


J.W. “IS FRIENDLY AND AMIABLE — he likes 


horses and people,” according to Walter Stomps, head 
of the art department and J.W.’s owner. Stomps’ fam- 
ily rides the western pleasure horse (commonly called 


an appaloosa) a couple of times a week. 
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vy kay, everybody be cool,” said 
John Kelly.’ “I’m the one that’s 
going nuts.” 

He paced along the winding country 
road near Richardsville, north of Bowling 
Green, on a frozen November morning. 
Less than an hour into the first day’s 
shooting of a 30-minute color television 
drama for his Problems in Broadcast class, 
the first snafu appeared: Kelly had forgot- 
ten the video tape recorder. Groaning, he 
dispatched two crew members to campus 
to retrieve it. Then, as they disappeared 
over a hill, he realized they had taken his 
keys, so he couldn’t turn on his car heater. 

“It’s amazing how one little thread can 
tear apart a whole production,” Kelly said 
with a sigh. As he said later, “I guess that’s 
what this class is all about — problems.” 

Kelly is a likable fellow who bubbles 
with quips and energy. By all indications, 
he is also an immensely talented person 
whose name frequently appears on West- 
ern theatre and_ television  cred- 
its. A mass communications major and a 
theatre minor, Kelly was attracted by the 
university's “big name” in TV. 

“When I came here, I found Children’s 
Theatre. It clicked,” he said. He appeared 
in “10 or so” children’s plays and did con- 
siderable technical work. Last fall he won 
the lead in a major production, “The Hos- 
tage,” an Irish satire. 

At ETV he “touched on everything”: di- 
recting, writing, producing, shooting, even 
doing makeup on all kinds of productions. 
In December, 1976, his musical “Christmas 
on the Hill” was aired on WBKO. 

“T enjoyed it, but I wanted to go deeper 
and see if I got everything I thought I had 
from all these years of going here,” Kelly 
said. So he enrolled in the 400-level prob- 
lems class, which is offered on request. 

The main project was to prepare three 
30-minute “magazines,” or variety shows. 
“But I didn’t think I’d learn as much,” he 
said. So he proposed a 30-minute adult dra- 
ma. Dr. Charles Anderson, the instructor, 
agreed to it. 

Consulting with Steve Grumbacher, a 
faculty writer for ETV, Kelly first consid- 
ered recreating a campus ghost story. 
“Then Grumbacher mentioned witches,” 
Kelly said. “We hashed it out. Sitting 
around by candlelight, trying to think of 
eerie things.” 

What emerged was “The Trial of Jessi- 
ca,” a production about a New England 
professor and the problems he suffered 
after discovering an incantation device 
used by witches. 

Using the “magic of television,” Kelly 


Photos by Mark Lyons 
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hoped to “play with people’s minds” with 
“Jessica.” 

He wanted to give theatre students some 
TV experience, although he was concerned 
with their theatrics, explaining that their 
acting “must be compressed into a small 
studio rather than a 40-foot stage.” 

Kelly said he thought he had conquered 
most of the likely problems with thorough 
organization. “I had double-planned every- 
thing so I always had an alternative. 

“What I didn’t anticipate was forgetting 
equipment,” which is how the first day of 
shooting began. 

After the forgotten video tape recorder 
was brought to location, Kelly filmed a car 
scene several times from three angles ... 
but forgot to plug the camera into the re- 
corder, as he discovered hours later when 
he reviewed the tape. 

Later that morning, Kelly and his three- 
man crew moved to a 65-year-old house in 
Bowling Green for an outdoor shot. But 
one actor never arrived, and the near-freez- 
ing temperature nearly drained the cam- 
era's portable power supply. 

As he and a few supporters watched the 
tape at ETV late that afternoon, they saw 


“IN AUDITIONS, I STRESSED FACES. | explained 
that 80 per cent of the show was faces. And I got some 
faces you wouldn't believe,” John Kelly said. He used 
theatre students to give them some TV experience. 


EVEN AT JUST 15 MILES PER HOUR, a car scene 
required close coordination between John Kelly, actor 
Bruce Barton and the crew. Engineer Rich Goetz runs 
between the two cars while Kelly tapes the segment. 


that several technical problems plagued 
a third scene shot that day. 

After shooting a studio scene a few days 
later, he decided his actors “didn’t know 
how TV really functions.” There was too 
much theatrics, he said. “And a lot wanted 
to yell and project like they do on stage,” 
which wasn’t necessary with a sensitive 
microphone nearby. 

So in late November, Kelly got an eight- 
week extension to make changes for “Jessi- 
ca,” take two. 

“We'll do one shot on one day and spend 
as much time as it takes,” he said. 

“Now I’ve seen what went wrong. I’ve 
already got my plans together. I’m always 
going back to see how I can do it better.” 

Roger Stinnett @ 


TEMPERATURES NEAR FREEZING | quickly 
drained the RCA DK-76 video tape camera and an 
actor didn’t appear, making an outdoor scene in No- 
vember a virtual disaster. “I guess that’s what this 
class is all about — problems,” he said with a sigh. 


SUPERIMPOSITION OF CHARACTERS was among 
the special effects John Kelly used “to play with peo- 
ples’ minds” in his television drama, “The Trial of 
Jessica.” The senior edited his ¥%-inch video tape on a 
General Electric switcher. 
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Wordy... 


eorge Simpson had written since @) O| 
& ninth grade. He wanted to improve 

his writing, but didn’t major in 
English “because the mechanics of writing 
and grammar complicate it.” 

Then the Sturgis native found Creative 
Writing, described by the course catalog as 
a course “to assist each student in develop- 
ing those writing skills needed to express 
in the short story, novel, poem or play 
whatever is already in the student him- 
self.” 

The history major took all three levels of 
the one-hour-course — English 203, 303 
and 403 — working his schedule around 
the course, taught by Wanda Gatlin since : 
1969. “I have Be written, but Ms. Gat- eee PCIE 
lin’s class has sort of harnessed me ... I'll 
always write. I want my best work seen by 
the greatest amount of people.” 

Unlike Simpson, most of the students do 
not hope to be professional writers, Ms. 
Gatlin said, and very few are English ma- 
jors. 

But, she said, “Everybody wants to be a 
poet. That’s where most of the interest 
lies.” 

Her students meet with her individ- 
ually at their convenience and once a week 
as a class to read their writing and critique 
others’. 

“Criticism does hurt,” said Simpson, 
“but in the long run, it is very good.” 

Requirements include writing either sev- 
en poems, three short stories, three novel 
chapters or three single-act plays, plus 
keeping a journal. 

“These writing classes have really 
changed my writing style,” said David Sur- 
face, a Bowling Green senior philos- 
ophy and religion major who took all three 
classes. “They have made it much more 
concise.” Surface said he began writing 
fantasy in the fifth grade. 

Pauline Luckey of Bowling Green took 
the course for a personal reason: she want- 
ed to write a family tree. “I thoroughly 
enjoyed the class,” Mrs. Luckey said. “It 
opened up a whole new area of interest.” 

But others apparently found the class 
assignments too much for one hour’s cred- 
mie the class dropped at midterm last 
all. 

“Students take one-hour classes because 
they think they will be easy,” Ms. Gatlin 
said. “I still haven’t figured out the reason- 
ing behind that.” 


It’s cold now. No special reason, it’s just that time of the year. 
It seems I’ve changed season too. 

Not depressed, just not enthused. Not unemotional, cruel, or 
unkind, I’m just here and that’s not enough. 


Now I do good not for good’s sake, but because it’s easier things 
run smoother. My warmth has left me — cool. I’m between winter 
and spring. Not cold, not warm but cool. 


I’m dormant. Maybe Christmas will enthuse me. 
At the moment I’m just here and that’s not good. 


Vicki Bagwell @ 
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Watching the other little steel bugs swim past 

through the inky blackness, 

I catch a glimpse of a pale face in a window 

And I feel a strange thrill to know 

that the cold black space outside is inhabited 

with warm, breathing creatures like me, 

encased in their own individual worlds of metal, upholstery, 
and warmth. 

Turning to you, I look into your eye’s window 

for a glimpse of the face inside. 


David Surface 


More words 
. for autumn 


The youth of March are nearly grown 
and smell first time the fall’s cologne 


The apples of the mountain ripe 
A hunter stalks the hidden snipe 


The rabbit’s marbled coat grows furry 
Just in time for sky’s first flurry 


Beasts in frozen grass draw gaunt 
and spirits of the autumn haunt 


All the highland forest splendid 
with another summer ended 


A time for loving friends to nestle 
closely as the seasons wrestle 


George Simpson 
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bout 30,000 years ago man first 
} communicated by drawing on 

stone. For three years, Western art 
students have done something similar. It’s 
called lithography. 

The process was discovered by accident 
in Bavaria 180 years ago as a cheap way of 
making duplicates, according to Laurin 
Notheisen, a printmaking (Art 250) in- 
structor. 

Hodgenville sophomore Connie Weed- 
man said lithography is difficult because 
three identical prints are required. “You're 
not supposed to tell any difference in them 
at all.” 

But the art major said lithography was 
fun because “you never know how it will 
come out.” 

The students draw on 18 x 24 inch slabs 
of Bavarian limestone weighing an average 
a 80 pounds and moved by an hydraulic 
ift. 

Some of the stones are 75 years old, Miss 
Notheisen said. “Some of the smaller ones 
date from the late 1800s,” she said. 

The instructor said the stones range in 
value from $100 up and vary in color from 
white to tanish to bluish-grey. “The whiter 
the stone, the more porous it is,” she said. 

The largest stone in the art department is 
24 x 36 inches and is valued at $900. “These 
stones will break, just like limestone. 


AN 18 X 24 INCH SLAB OF BAVARIAN LIME- 
STONE is the easel for Connie Weedman’s sketch. 
The sophomore art major said she spent three hours 
making the drawing, one she had worked on earlier. 
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lost in the Stone Age 


That’s why they’re so expensive,” she 
added. 

Miss Notheisen said Bavarian lime- 
stone is used because it is almost pure cal- 
cium and contains fewer impurities than 
any other. “It’s never been found anywhere 
else,” she said. 

Black and white images use only one 
stone, Miss Weedman said. Color images 


require more than one stone. 

Sometimes working 10 hours a day, 
Miss Weedman completed her black and 
white prints. 


FANNING QUICKENS THE EVAPORATION OF 
WATER and asphalt applied to the limestone. Miss 
Weedman said the fanning, as well as other steps in 
lithography, are physically strenuous. 


Photos by Beth Rogers 


First, she grained the stone to remove the PREPARATION FOR PRINTING IS DONE BY ROLLING ink evenly onto the 
old image. She said graining could take one Bavarian limestone slab. Although Miss Weedman said the instructor demonstrated 


ho eight Rocrom Then thetnew image was each step, she enjoyed learning the art by trial and error. 


drawn in black with a greasy, waxy lithog- 
raphy crayon in a minimum of five hours. 
The wax attracts the ink, she said. 

Any mistakes had to be scraped away. 

Etching the image onto the stone re- 
quired nitric acid and about two hours. 
Then the ink was rolled evenly onto the 
stone. 

Printing, the final step, required about 
four hours, and sometimes as many as 15 
prints were pulled at a time. One print 
from each edition had to be mounted. 

Miss Weedman said the biggest problem 
was remembering the steps. ‘There are a 
lot of things involved. You have to be able 
to cope. 

“There’s a lot of pressure because so 
many things can go wrong,” she said. 

Miss Weedman said printmaking is an 
extension of drawing. There is one advan- 
tage, however. 

“In lithography, you can get more than 
one print. In drawings, you can’t.” 


Kathy Whitson & 


PULLING ONE OF APPROXIMATELY EIGHT 
PRINTS is the final stage in lithography. Three prints 
were required from each edition for each of Miss 
Weedman’s three black and white print assignments. 


A CRANK-OPERATED PRESS reproduces Miss 
Weedman’s print. The Hodgenville native said this 
step takes from three to eight hours. “I prefer to work 
alone,” she said. “No one gets in anyone’s way.” 
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Students preparing to be librarians, nurses, dental hygienists, home economists, or for 
health or military careers in the College of Applied Arts and Health are 


service - minded 


Public-service oriented — that best de- 
scribes the College of Applied Arts and 
Health, Dr. William Hourigan, dean, said. 

“We are involved in all kinds of commu- 
nity activities and others on the state and 
national level,” he said. 

This involvement is an effective method 
of providing job opportunities for grad- 
uates, he said, adding that the high per- 
centages of job placement are increasing 
the enrollment. 

“We are just beginning to develop a 
graduate feedback program and I can al- 
ready see the benefits for our students,” 
Hourigan said. 

He also said a two-year medical records 
technician degree has recently been added 
to the college. 

Depth and variety are being added to the 
library science curriculum, Dr. Vera Guth- 
rie, department head, said. 

Creative Experience for Elementary 
Children, Museum Procedures and Preser- 
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vation Techniques, and Instructional Me- 
dia Photography are new courses, she said. 

A degree in school media has also been 
added. 

Dr. Guthrie said enrollment is up slight- 
ly with 86 graduate students and 28 majors 
and minors. 

She said the department can place most 
graduates. “We employ some graduate as- 
sistants. The others go into elementary and 
secondary schools and public libraries,” 
she said. “The biggest demand is in ele- 
mentary schools.” 

The dental hygiene department may be 
small, but its service is big, according to 
Dr. A. Fogle Godby, chairman. 

The 36 students — all females — clean 
almost 4,000 patients’ teeth at the clinic 
each year under the supervision of regis- 
tered hygienists and licensed dentists. 

“It's real competitive getting accepted 
into dental hygiene,’ Godby said. “We 
have eight to 10 applicants for each avail- 


INVOLVEMENT IN COMMUNITY, STATE AND 
NATIONAL activities helps provide job opportunities 
for graduates of the College of Applied Arts and 
Health, according to Dr. William Hourigan, dean. 


able position.” 

Godby said graduates usually have no 
problem finding a job. He said Western 
has a cooperative graduate school program 
with the University of Kentucky in dental 
hygiene, but no Western graduate has 
earned a master’s degree in the field. How- 
ever, several have gone to dental school, he 
said. 

Required military labs are releasing stu- 
dents from the confines of a four-wall 
classroom and leading them to rappelling 
sites and campouts. 

Col. Gary Riggs, head of the military 
science department, said the labs give stu- 
dents an opportunity to see how the mili- 
tary works. 

“We want all these labs and mini-labs to 


SMILES WEREN’T ALWAYS COMMON at fall reg- 
istration, but Dr. Vera Guthrie, head of the library 
science department, wore one while helping a student 
register in a library science 101 class. Thirty-six sec- 
tions of the required course were offered. 


HIS COFFEE BREAKS AREN’T PLANNED, accord- 
ing to Dr. A. Fogle Godby, head of the dental hygiene 
department. Godby said he was in the student center 
cafeteria, but takes breaks only when “opportunities 
present themselves.” 


be a fun thing where students learn the 
value of working together as a team.” 

Enrollment is up 25 per cent from last 
year. Riggs said new courses are attracting 
more students. 

Rappelling and marksmanship courses 
were offered in the fall and movement on 
water and survival courses were scheduled 
for the spring semester. 

He said these courses involved a core of 
military material, but the main emphasis is 
directed toward adventure training and 


“hands on” instruction. 
(continued on page 184) 
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Nursing graduates are not far from their 
alma mater because they must work in the 
state in which they are licensed, Virginia 
Lehmenkuler, department head, said. 

“WKU nurses can be found in any hos- 
pital in this area,” she said. Louisville and 
Bowling Green are the most popular, but 
the state job market is good. 

The first senior class of the new four- 
year bachelors’ program was graduated last 
May, Miss Lehmenkuler said. Nursing 
students may also opt for a two-year asso- 
ciate degree program which qualifies them 
for licensing as registered nurses. 

Coordinating the university's and state’s 
board of licensing standards are Miss Leh- 
menkuler’s responsibilities. She said the 
department must also observe standards 
imposed by its accreditation. 

Before the home economics and family 
living department begins any more pro- 
grams, it’s going to check the quality of 
what it already has. 

“I believe we should make some of what 
we have stronger before we go on,” Dr. 
William Floyd, department head, said. 

Enrollment has increased and Floyd said 
he is trying to recruit male students for 
areas once predominately for women, and 
vice versa. The old sex role stereotypes 
don’t need to continue, he said. 

Restaurant and hotel management and 
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“OLD COUNTRY BOYS LIKE FIREPLACES,” said 
Col. Gary Riggs, head of the military science depart- 
ment, so he has two in his home. Fireplaces like wood, 
however, so Riggs spends part of the fall chopping 
kindling and logs he gets from local farmers. 


GREETING STUDENTS RETURNING TO CAM- 
PUS for the fall semester is Virginia Lehmenkuler, 
head of the nursing department. Miss Lehmenkuler is 
an Ohio State University graduate and has taught at 
Western for three years. 


dietetics graduates have no problems find- 
ing jobs, he said. Interior design graduates 
are entering a very competitive field, how- 
ever. 

Courses in health and safety range from 
general health to emergency care and can 
make a student a better consumer of health 
service with an emphasis on prevention, 
Dr. David Dunn, department head, said. 

“We have a very diversified depart- 
ment,” Dunn said. “I like to think our de- 
partment is important because it not only 
trains individuals for careers, but provides 
health education that should be meaning- 
ful to all students.” 

Some programs have been revamped to 
better prepare graduates for the employ- 
ment market, he said. 

The master of science program has 
grown, Dunn said. “The master of science 
program is important because it meets a 
need for graduate training of public health 
in Kentucky.” 


SHARING THE LIMELIGHT with Dr. William Floyd 
is 22-month-old Scott Anderson. The head of the home 
economics and family living department said his son 
begins each day at 5:30 a.m., wanting to play ball. He is 
the youngest of Floyd’s five children. 


FALL REGISTRATION OCCUPIED MUCH of late 
August for Dr. James Dunn, head of the health and 
safety department. Most of his summer leisure time is 
spent coaching Little League baseball. “I enjoy helping 
and working with young people,” he said. 
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A Mountain 


wo-lane, winding roads worn by 

heavily-loaded coal trucks led West- 

ern students Becky Garmon, Vicky 
Alford and Mary Ellen Pawley to a patch of 
flat land that became an adventure in 
learning and living last summer. 

The dental hygiene students worked at 
Red Bird Mission in Queendale, an eastern 
Kentucky town at the southern tip of the 
Daniel Boone National Forest. 

The 2-year-old dental clinic is part of a 
United Methodist mission that operates 
dormitories, a school, craft center, laundro- 
mat, secondhand store, restaurant and hos- 
pital serving people from a 20-mile radius. 

Much of each community member’s life 
revolves around Red Bird, where the stu- 
dents learned more about dental hygiene 
and the isolated community. 

Vicky Alford said she liked the rural set- 
ting. “I picked that place to work because it 
was a setting in which we could learn,” the 
Beaver Dam senior said. 

Work days began at 8 a.m. as the stu- 
dents assisted with appointments and 
walk-in patients. 

“First we talked to Dr. Burdette (the den- 
tist) about his procedures,” Mrs. Alford 
said. ‘He had a different pattern with pa- 
tients, and I had to make a few adjust- 
ments. 

“IT cleaned teeth, took X-rays, made 


CHECKING THE ANGULATION OF AN X-RAY 
bite wing is Vicky Alford, who said this was a routine 
procedure in the cleaning of a patient's teeth. This type 
of X-ray reveals cavities between teeth. 


Dental Hygiene Feature 


Sabbatical 


examinations and learned to assist,” Mrs. 
Alford said. “We took each new thing step- 
by-step and learned as we went along.” 

She said she often worked 10 or 11 hours 
when the waiting room bulged with pa- 
tients suffering from toothaches. ‘“Some- 
times it was so crowded with patients and 
personnel that we examined people in Dr. 
Burdette’s office,” Mrs. Alford said. 

Some patients had never visited a dentist 
and many were skeptical of the procedures, 
according to the senior. 

“Some were used to going,” Mrs. Alford 
said, but some were more apprehensive 
and frightened of the dentist. 

“One man hadn’t spent a quarter on his 
teeth in his life,” she said. “I gave him 
some toothpaste and a toothbrush and he 
wanted to pay for them. I told him that was 
part of the visit, but he kept telling me he 
had money.” 

One young patient threw a tantrum and 
left before an examination. Another 
youngster fell asleep as Mrs. Alford 
worked. 

Becky Garmon said her rural patients 
paid more attention and cooperated better 
than her patients at the campus clinic. 

“It took a while for some of them to 
warm up,” the Lebanon Junction junior 
said. “They often wanted to know why we 
had come there, but they were much more 


TEETH CLEANING TOOK AS LONG AS 45 minutes 
at times for Becky Garmon. Some of her patients -had 
never been to a dentist before. She also treated teach- 
ers, a minister and nurses. 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 


appreciative than patients in other places.” 

Miss Garmon said she liked the Red Bird 
setting and quickly adjusted to the lifestyle 
and pace. 

“The terminology was sometimes differ- 
ent, especially with patients,” Miss Gar- 
mon said. “They called Dr. Burdette the 
tooth dentist.” 

Both students described Red Bird as a 
family environment. 

“The devotion was obvious each day,” 
Mrs. Alford said. “The personnel treated 
us super nice. The emphasis is religious, 
and you fit or mold in before you know it.” 

“T felt like a part of it,” Miss Garmon 
said. “The people who come to Red Bird 
can’t afford to go other places. I felt like I 
was doing more good there. I was needed. 

“I got experience there I would never 
have gotten at Western,” she said. “The 
assisting broadened my knowledge of 
working in an office. We put to use the 
things we had learned academically.” 

Mrs. Alford said the remote setting was 
an academic as well as social test. 

“You don’t really test your ethics until 
you get out some place like that where no 
one knows if you’ve cleaned someone’s 
teeth well,” she said. “At school it comes 
out on your grade, but we didn’t have that 
at Red Bird.” 

Connie Holman & 


Vicky Alford, Becky Garmon 
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t was the first day of mountaineering 
class. The students looked skeptical 
as instructor Sgt. Charles McNulty 
told them, “This class is a challenge and 
lots of fun, but it does take a little stamina 
and a little ‘get up and go.’ ” 

“Get up and go” is what they often did as 
they crawled from bed before dawn on Sat- 
urdays to hike to the 65-foot-high cliffs 
from which they rappelled. 

But introducing the military's customs 
and traditions to the cross section of stu- 
dents was first on the syllabus, McNulty 
said. 

“We teach saluting and how to call on 
commanders,” he said. “We also teach rank 
structure and dismounted drill. We also 
give our students the history, mission and 
organization of the ROTC program.” 

There are no haircut restrictions, but 
mountaineering students must wear Army 
fatigues during labs. In these labs they 
practice first aid, care and transportation of 
the wounded, knot tying and rappelling. 

“We teach kids the basics of rappelling. 


HER HELMET TIPPED BACK ON HER HEAD, Te- 
resa Zimmerman climbs a cliff near Mt. Zion Church 
on Russellville Road, south of Bowling Green. Using 
the prussil method of climbing, Miss Zimmerman 
reached the top in 12 minutes. 


WITH HELP FROM SPECIAL FORCES MEMBER 
Calvin Minton, Bobby McGhee rappells off an 80-foot 
high cliff. Instructor Sgt. Charles McNulty said 
McGhee got down in 30 seconds. Most beginners take 
a minute to hit the ground, he said. 


By using hands and feet we do free climb- 
ing and we teach several holds, such as the 
push hold and the pull hold.” 

Survival tactics such as rope bridge 
building, map reading, land navigation, 
processing of food, shelter and fire build- 
ing are also introduced to the students, 
McNulty said. 

“Communication is the life line of the 
military so we show them how to construct 
a communication line to terrain. According 
to the climate, you can improvise an anten- 
na so it will carry 25 miles rather than the 
average four or five.” 

Weapons are also part of the military, so 
his students learned how to handle pistols, 
ee and machine guns in their weekly 
abs. 

Motivating students is easy, McNulty 
said. “Most of them enjoy wearing the uni- 
forms during labs. They play the game and 
look like soldiers.” 

Freshman Michael Cox said the class of- 
fered something he’d never done. 

“Overall, it’s a blast,” he said. “I really 
enjoyed the rappelling ... It was totally 
different rappelling off the parking struc- 
ture and the cliffs. The first time out on 
labs, the individual has to tell himself he 
can do it. But there’s no way to fall with the 
ropes and a man at the bottom.” 

Sophomore Sharon Powell said she 
didn’t mind wearing fatigues, boots, jacket 
and gloves for labs. “Everybody else wears 
them and at seven or eight in the morning 
on weekends no one else is up to see you.” 

She said safety rules were reviewed be- 
fore rappelling. “There was no way to have 


EARLY-MORNING HIKES WERE NECESSARY to 
get to rappelling sites off-campus. Mountaineering 
students wore Army fatigues as did their instructor 
and Special Forces members who helped teach. 


Playing soldier for a grade 


an accident. But not all of the class mem- 
bers were anxious to rappel. But once you 
stop and realize what you're doing it’s not 
that bad.” 

Lisa Botler said she never expected to 
wear green fatigues, but is glad she took 
the mountaineering course. 

Miss Botler also never expected to jump 
from buildings and cliffs. “I’m a big chick- 
en and I’m scared of heights. I usually get 
hysterical but this class has been a help 
with that. I know a safe way over now.” 


Connie Holman @ 


DRESSED IN ARMY UNIFORM, Set. Charles 
McNulty uses body movements to demonstrate points 
about safety and care and transportation of the wound- 
ed. He also told stories from his life in the military to 
motivate student participation. 
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The College of Business and Public Affairs’ new dean plans to help graduates gain an edge 
in the competitive employment world after their education to become 


business «minded 


Providing graduates from the College of 
Business and Public Affairs with competi- 
tive ability in their jobs is the goal of the 
college’s new dean, Dr. Robert Nelson. 

“We need to reorganize and re-evaluate 
our existing programs to make them more 
competitive with other programs nation- 
wide in regard to the quality of education 
given to students,” Nelson said. 

Formerly the head of the business ad- 
ministration department, Nelson was cho- 
sen as dean Oct. 29, after President Dero 
Downing recommended him to the Board 
of Regents from a list of 49 applicants. He 
replaces Dr. William Jenkins, who re- 
signed. 

Nelson said he sees his new position as 
offering a strong challenge for improve- 
ment in the college’s accreditation and ser- 
vice to business and community interests. 

“One of our long-term goals is accredita- 
tion for the business administration and 
social work programs,” he said. ‘Also, the 
vocational, two-year associate programs 
need strengthening and evaluating.” 

Nelson said another goal is the produc- 
tion of closed-circuit television broadcasts 
to be transmitted to surrounding towns 
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GARCON, A 13-YEAR-OLD FRENCH POODLE, is a 
special member of the family of Dr. Robert Oppitz, 
interim dean of the Bowling Green College of Business 
and Public Affairs. Oppitz and wife Elizabeth have no 
children and have raised Garcon since his birth. 


LEAFING THROUGH A STACK OF DATA PRO- 
CESSING CARDS, Dr. Charles Hays, head of the ac- 
counting department, searches for a course card at fall 
registration. Hays’ main responsibilities were check- 
ing enrollments and balancing classes. 
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and offering classroom instruction for 
credit. ‘This is a very viable alternative 
that would improve our extended campus 
programs and increase enrollment.” 

Regardless of the major, there are two 
areas of work, government service and 
business, according to Dr. Robert Oppitz, 
interim dean of the College of Business 
and Public Affairs. 

“Many of our classes will benefit stu- 
dents in any major because an understand- 
ing of business is helpful to everyone,” he 
said. 

The college includes programs in public 
service as well as business. 

“People are insisting on more services, 
and that means the employment outlook 
for those in public services is still very 
good,” Oppitz said. 

Eight associate degree programs are of- 
fered by the college, but Oppitz said he 
expects an increase due to recent changes 
made by the Council on Higher Education. 

Changes ranging from restricting who 
may major in accounting to renumbering 
the courses dominated the accounting de- 
partment head Dr. Charles Hays said. 

Only students planning to be high 
school teachers may major in accounting, 
Hays said. Other students may seek the 60- 
hour area of concentration or the minor. 

The elementary courses for non-majors 
and majors were combined, and the inter- 
mediate courses for majors were expanded 
from two to three. 

Some of the contents of the 400-level 
courses were changed, Hays said, while 
more logical course numbers and more de- 
scriptive course titles are being used. Also, 


CONVINCED THAT THE COURSES WILL BE 
HARD, students avoid economics, despite a good job 
market, said Dr. Kenneth Cann, head of the economics 
department. He said teaching jobs are scarce. 


THE PACKAGE CONTAINING A PAIR OF SHOES 
wasn’t for Dr. Vernon Martin, but the assistant dean 
for the College of Business and Public Affairs and 
Public Service Institute director helped the United Par- 
cel Service’s employee deliver it next door. 


two teachers joined the faculty. 

The job market has been good, though 
competition is getting tougher as enroll- 
ment in accounting rises across the coun- 
try, Hays said. Most graduates go into pub- 
lic, government or industrial accounting. 

Students bypass economics classes be- 
cause they expect them to be hard, Dr. 


_ Kenneth Cann, department head, said. 


“We try to encourage students to sample 
economics early in their college career,” 
Cann said. 

The enrollment has grown slightly, 
which Cann attributes to an increase of the 
number of majors and departments requir- 
ing economics courses. 

Economics graduates generally get good 

(continued on page 192) 
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jobs, he said, adding that both private and 
government employment prospects are 
good and improving. 

Cann said few students enter economics 
education because there are not many sec- 
ondary level openings and a Ph.D. is need- 
ed to teach college. 


ia 
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Allowing the faculty to participate in de- 
partmental decisions and offering semi- 
nars on current issues are among the ways 
Dr. George Masannat keeps the govern- 
ment department “democratic” and “up- 
to-date.” 

“The job market is quite tight” for gov- 


WATCHING SONS Richard and Edward play Mono- 
poly relaxes Dr. George Masannat, head of the govern- 
ment department. Masannat said he enjoys playing 
board games with his 12-and 15-year-old sons al- 
though he admits they sometimes beat him. 


be po 
it ulr'” 


ernment graduates, Masannat said. “But 
quite a few find employment in industry, 
and in government on the state and local 
level. Some jobs require civil service exams. 
And foreign service jobs require some ex- 
ams.” 

Some graduates “who didn’t finish 
strongly (academically) are without jobs,” 
Masannat said. He estimated that 12 grad- 
uates go to law school and about six ad- 
vance to graduate school each year. 

Masannat said that 100-level govern- 
ment courses “enable the student to under- 
stand the political process that affects his 
or her life on a daily basis.” 

People studying business at a university 
are usually better equipped for careers than 
those studying elsewhere, according to Dr. 
Hollie Sharpe, business education and of- 
fice administration department head. 

“There are some very distinct advan- 
tages that a university has over high school 
classes and two-year business schools,” 
Sharpe said. ‘First, the quality of instruc- 
tion is superior. 

“Another advantage is that our students 
are more broadly educated. They have a 
much broader liberal arts background than 
regular business schools, where students 
only learn immediate employment skills.” 

Interest in business careers seems to be 
on the rise at Western, he said. Initial re- 
ports show that there are “100 more stu- 
dents registered in these classes than there 
were this time last year. 

“Many people are realizing that these are 
bread-and-butter courses and that you can 
get a job,” Sharpe said. ‘Maybe it won’t be 
the highest paying job, but it will be hon- 
orable white-collar employment.” 

A popular class for non-majors and mi- 
nors is personal finance, Sharpe said. “Our 
university is doing an excellent job of 
teaching people how to make money, but a 
very poor job of teaching them how to 
spend their money,” he said. 

“Our personal finance classes are de- 
signed to help people know how to spend 
money as well as the most advantageous 
places to borrow money,” Sharpe said. 
“They learn where to invest their money 
and how to better manage it.” 

Revamping the social work program (in- 
cluding a move to the second floor of Grise 
Hall) has been a recent emphasis in the 
sociology and anthropology department, 
according to Dr. Kirk Dansereau, depart- 
ment head. 

He said the social work program is being 
reorganized to meet accreditation require- 
ments. 

Many of the instructors in the depart- 
ment are developing sections of the pro- 
gram in which they teach, Dansereau said. 

“We are improving the quality of the 
programs instead of adding many new 
classes. 

“Our enrollment has not climbed rapid- 
ly,” he added. “More and more, we are get- 
ting students from other areas that are re- 


BRUSHING IS PART OF THE GROOMING ROU- 


TINE of Missy, the 2-year-old pekapoo of Dr. Hollie 
Sharpe, head of the business education and office ad- 
ministration department. The dog is half poodle and 
half pekingese. 


quired to take classes in our department.” 

Dansereau said many graduates go to 
graduate school or work for agencies. 

Elimination of the business administra- 
tion major is the biggest change in the 
business administration program, said Dr. 
Robert Nelson, department head. 

“The major was dropped to emphasize 
the area of concentration, in hopes of 
achieving national accreditation,” he said. 
The result will be a “much stronger pro- 
gram, giving the graduates a stronger edge 
in the job market.” 

Although requirements for a business 
adminstration minor remain unchanged, 
the area of concentration now requires 63- 
66 hours rather than 51 hours. 

Students will also choose from five rath- 
er than four emphases. They are fi- 
nance, marketing, management, manage- 
ment science and comprehensive. 

Classes in labor union relations, and or- 
ganization, behavior and theory were also 
added, he said. 

A good job market is emerging because 
“we're beginning to get a reputation that 
can help the student find work,” Nelson 
said. 

He advises students with a bachelor’s 
degree to go directly to a job, instead of 
graduate school. “We've got jobs and no 
people.” 


A STEAK AND HAMBURGER CHEF, Dr. Robert 
Nelson said he isn’t an accomplished cook, but enjoys 
barbecuing. The head of the business administration 
department said the sirloin steak was delicious and he 
especially enjoyed cooking his own meal. 


REGISTRATION GIVES Dr. Kirk Dansereau, head of 
the sociology and anthropology department, a chance 
to see many people he won't see later in the semester, 
he said. Dansereau was in charge of enrollment and 
adding sections for his department. 


Business And Public 
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MILES FROM CAMPUS, students and their instruc- 
tor in Field Course in Archaeology search for signs of 
life in Logan County about A.D. 600. Wednesday 
afternoon outings lasted three hours and some Satur- 
day excursions took all day. 
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ON HANDS AND KNEES, Dr. Jack Schock excavates ASKED TO COMPLETE A VERTICAL PROFILE on 
a portion of a pit inch by inch, in search of flint, a trench, Dr. Jack Schock’s students asked for help. 
animal bones or seeds. Uncovered material can provide Measurements were taken to ascertain the trench’s 
information about the Woodland Indian culture in depth and its depth below the plow zone. Graphs were 
this area more than 1,300 years ago. also made of the dimensions. 


dirt and buried cultures 


oaded with No. 2 long-handled shov- 
els, wire screens, empty cigar boxes 
and a tool kit, a white university van 
leaves the Hill with six students and their 
instructor en route to an excavation site 


where Woodland Indians once lived. 

Taught by Dr. Jack Schock, Field Course 
in Archaeology 491-492 involves excava- 
tion and surveying for possible excavation 
sites and points. 


Last fall, the site was in Logan County, 
where the students dug a 5 x 10 foot trench. 
They then began digging and searching for 
artifacts that could tell modern man how 
his ancestors lived, worked and recreated 
more than 1,300 years ago. 

He said the site was close to school and 
the owner had no plans to sell it. “Some- 
times you work on a site just before it’s 
cleared for construction. This way you take 
it slower. You don’t worry about it being 
gone when you come back to it later.” 

Looking for tools, food remains and even 
traces of a house is what the students did 
by picking away at the plow-zone soil and 
digging further to reach soil untouched by 
modern man. 

“You look for anything you can get,” 
Schock said, “anything that will tell the 
way a particular people lived in the past.” 

He said they fortunately selected a rich 
site. “Most don’t have so much mate- 
rial,” he said. “This way, you get more 
information for less work.” 

But the searching got a little monoto- 
nous, senior Terry Jureka said. 

“I’ve always been interested in archaeo- 
logy, but then I’d never gone out and 
looked for projectile points,” she said. “In 
class you sit there and it’s just talk, but this 
class shows you how it really is.” 

Miss Jureka said at first the instructor 
had to show them what to do, what to haul 
back to the lab and what to toss aside. 

“At first I picked up everything, and it 
was just bags of junk,” she said. ‘That was 
discouraging. I thought I got better, but 
one day I thought I’d found a special piece 
of pottery. Everyone I showed it to said it 
looked like pottery. But when I showed it 
to Schock he crumbled it and said it was 
just dirt. I was discouraged again.” 

But, according to Schock, finding mate- 
rial that reveals a long lost culture is only 
the first step in learning. “Ten per cent of 
fieldwork is collecting data while 90 per 
cent of it is finding what it consists of and 
what it means,” he said. “It takes months 
to process, wash, classify and analyze it.” 

Connie Holman & 


A HOMEMADE SCREEN worked by Jim Mallay sifts 
through plow-zone soil tossed by Marshall McEuen. 
Most artifacts are found in deeper soil levels, but flint 
chips, charcoal, burnt wood and projectile points are 
often seen in top soil. 
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Studying on the job 


n December Paul Bach and Roger 

Brooks traded in 80 hours’ work on 

a banking internship for three hours 
of credit toward an associate degree. 

The men were both students here 10 
years ago. For the past five years, Bach has 
worked at the Morgantown Deposit Bank 
while Brooks has worked at the Morgan- 
town Deposit Branch Bank. 

Drafted in 1967 after his freshman year, 
Brooks worked at a finance company in 
Leitchfield and later transferred to Mor- 
gantown. 

He usually works in the collection de- 
partment, which includes letters, phone 
calls and visits on delayed payments. For 
the internship, however, he changed his 
routine. 

“For my internship I have been making 
installment and note loans, and working 
ant Master Charge and as a teller,” he 
said. 

Bach, who also planned to be graduated 
in December, said the courses required in 
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his degree program were practical. 

“A lot of my instructors were people 
who have worked in banks,” he said. ‘“Be- 
cause my classes were small in enrollment, 
we had a chance to compare ideas. My in- 
ternship forced me to take time to learn 
things I normally wouldn't.” 

Bach didn’t live on campus as a student 
10 years ago, so he said he can’t make 
many comparisons. “But it seems like a 
different breed of students attend Western 
now,” he said. “I feel like an old man in 
most of my classes.” 

But having already worked in a bank has 
been an advantage over fellow students, he 
said. “I wasn’t scared or awed of working 
with other people’s money,” Bach said. “I 
wasn’t afraid to try new things because I’ve 
been here for a while.” 


Vicki Bagwell @ 


A POSTING MACHINE records the Morgantown 
Deposit Bank’s transactions for Paul Bach. Older than 
most of his fellow students, Bach said he felt more 
confident when working with clients’ money. 


A DELINQUENT SUMMARY BOOK helps Roger 
Brooks keep track of past due accounts at the Morgan- 
town Deposit Branch Bank. During his internship he 
was responsible for making installment and note 
loans and handling Master Charge. 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 


hen 54-year-old Bob Gren- 

inger told a house-hunting 

client he was a sophomore at 
Western, the woman was quite amused. He 
was serious. 

Greninger, a real estate agent for West- 
ern Realty Co. of Bowling Green, is work- 
ing toward an associate degree in real es- 
tate. Last fall he left the classroom and 
completed an internship worth 12 hours 
credit. 

He had to struggle through mid-terms 
and finals, but most of his coursework was 
full-time, on-the-job experience. 

“Studying distracts from real estate 
sales,” Greninger said. Courses such as ac- 
counting, small-business management and 
marketing consumed much time he once 
used for selling. 

“This fall is a lucrative, peak time and 
I’m benefiting from this work experience,” 
Greninger said. “But after this semester it 
will be back to six hours (of coursework a 
semester) for me.” 

But the studying is already paying off 
for Greninger, who said the degree will 
help him become more professional. 

His first course, real estate essentials, 
prepared him to apply for a license. Mar- 
keting class was also beneficial, he said. 
“You learn to market and sell and it teach- 
es you to organize.” 

Accounting and appraisal courses were 
also valuable, he said. “In accounting, the 
arithmetic helps when figuring closing 
statements. We also talked about financing 
homes and organizing presentations. 

“In appraisals we learned factors to use 
in appraising houses, real estate property 
and personal property to reach a realistic 
value,” he said. 

Greninger said the internship allowed 
him to establish goals, but reaching them 
is time-consuming. “You have to be at the 
disposal of the public, which means work- 
ing seven days a week. 

“You talk to them, show them the town 
and WKU,” he said. “They either just got 
married, divorced, a new job, fired, a pro- 
motion, or they're going down. 

“Developing a clientele of people to 
come to you is work, but talking and devel- 
oping trust aren’t work — that’s fun,” 
Greninger said. ‘The secret of real estate is 
contact. People are your work.” 

Connie Holman & 


A HOUSE WITH RAFTERS, INSULATION AND 
WIRING still uncovered is shown by Bob Greninger 
of Western Realty. The part-time student helped Nor- 
way native Anne Waage find a home in Bowling Green 
when her husband got a job in Scottsville. 
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Although each student must take 12 hours in the Ogden College of Science and 
Technology, majors and minors go even more in-depth in studies for the 


science - minded 


te 


HANDS POISED, Dr. Marvin Russell and son make 
the opening moves of a chess game. Kelly, 18, a fresh- 
man at Southwestern University, usually wins, said 
the dean of Ogden College, but his other son, Dwight, 
20, is better than both. 
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POINTING TOWARD THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST, Dr. Wayne Hoffman, head of the geography 
and geology department, discusses a map picture tak- 
en by a NASA satellite with Jim Bingham, an assistant 
professor in the department. 


Enrollment in the Ogden College of Sci- 
ence and Technology was at an all-time 
high last year, Dr. Marvin Russell, dean, 
said. 

General education science requirements 
contribute to the college’s growth and 
function, he said. 

“We think the general education compo- 
nent of our academic program is an ex- 
tremely important part of our total curricu- 
lum,” Russell said. 

“It gives the student an opportunity to 
understand and learn more about issues of 
science and the nature of our existence and 
gives an insight that would be totally lack- 
ing otherwise.” 

Majors and minors in the college find 
employment opportunities excellent, Rus- 
sell said. “Especially with the great need 
for energy conservation, the opportunities 
are steadily improving. 

“We are now prepared to increase our 
activity in research and public service to 
achieve an optimum balance and to keep 
with the major missions of the university.” 

Field trips to strip mine sites and field- 
work in caves and streams break the lec- 
ture-test syndrome in the geography and 
geology curriculum, Dr. Wayne Hoffman, 
department head, said. 

“We've revamped our geography major 
this year,” Hoffman said. The department 
previously offered a broad major, but now 
allows students to specialize in areas such 
as city and regional planning. 

“One of the problems we have with in- 
coming students is that in most high 
schools no geology courses are offered,” he 
said. Those students often choose better 
known subjects, such as biology. 

“We operate by word-of-mouth,” Hoff- 
man said. “Most of our students are not 
freshmen but upperclassmen who have 
learned of our sources since they've been 
here.” 

He said the department is becoming 
more job-oriented. “We now teach courses 
such as aerial photography, which is very 
valuable in government and _ business 
jobs.” 

With a new building and facilities, Hoff- 
man said the instructors’ and students’ en- 
thusiasm is great. “We have a greater in- 
flow of students mainly because we are in 
the mainstream of the campus now.” 

A new math sequence is being struc- 
tured, according to Dr. Robert Bueker, 
math and computer science department 
head. Algebra and calculus courses for bus- 
iness majors and a statistics course for 
biology majors have been added. 

A general education math requirement 
helps increase the enrollment in the de- 
partment, but Bueker said the computer 


en el 


A 22-YEAR-OLD PROJECT ended with the publish- 
ing of Dr. Ernest Beal’s “A Manual of Marsh and 
Aquatic Vascular Plants of North Carolina.” He re- 
tired as biology head in December, but still teaches. 


A STRONG GRIP AND A HIGH TOSS of the tennis 
ball lead Dr. Robert Bueker into a serve at Spero Ker- 
eiakes Park. The math department head was playing a 
regular opponent, Lynn Greeley, an administrative as- 
sistant in Ogden College. 


science area is attracting more students. 

Employment is good in “applied areas 
and for secondary school teachers,” Bueker 
said. 

Most graduates teach on the secondary 
level or work in business and industry, he 
said. Feedback from graduates reveals 
“we've prepared them well,” Bueker added. 

With rapid expansion and “simply tre- 
mendous research advances” have come 
new jobs in the biology field and new 
courses to the biology department. Courses 
as complex as Pathophysiology II, Immu- 
nology and Organ Transplantation were 
first offered last year, along with a new 
area of concentration in psychobiology. 

The biology job market is especially 
good for those with master’s degrees, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ernest Beal, who was de- 
partment head until December, 1977. 

“Quite a few of our graduates go on to 
get their master’s or doctorate, or go to 
medical or dental school,” Beal said. “Of all 
the state institutions, we have the best rec- 
ord of placing graduates into dental or 
medical school.” 

Beal, who came to Western in 1968, re- 
tired as department head after the fall se- 
mester, but continues teaching and re- 
search. His replacement was Dr. Jeff Jen- 
kins, who came in 1963 and became a full 
professor in 1975. 

(continued on page 200) 
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Dissatisfied with the textbooks available 
for a chemistry course, two professors re- 
cently wrote their own book, according to 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, department head. 

Larry Byrd and Dr. Charles Hendrickson 
wrote a textbook for Chemistry for the 
Health Sciences 109. Wilson said the book 
would also be used at other universities. 

Enrollment has remained fairly con- 
stant, he said, because most students who 
take chemistry do so because it’s required 
in their major. “It’s just not a subject stu- 
dents flock to.” 

Employment has been especially good in 
the past two years. Wilson said he gets 
more calls from prospective employers 
than he has graduates. 
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A TIMING LIGHT ENABLES Dr. Gordon Wilson, 
head of the chemistry department, to tune his 1967 
Ford. Wilson also replaces parts and lubricates his 
automobiles. He said he enjoys the work and thinks he 
may save a little money doing it. 


bw r Soy TE dx WE ate OSE 


GRASS FLIES when Dr. Leonard Brown, head of the 
agriculture department, mows his half-acre lawn on 
Ridgecrest Drive. Brown does other yardwork, but 
said he prefers camping and hunting quails. 


About a half to a third of the students 
attend graduate or professional school, he 
said. Some become chemists, while others 
go into areas such as plant taxonomy, bio- 
chemistry or computer science. 

An interest in gardening, house plants, 
growing a good corn crop, raising horses or 
even learning the difference between a 
prime-rib and a choice T-bone steak can be 
satisfied in the agriculture department. 

Dr. Leonard Brown, department head, 
said there’s something for everyone in his 


A BACKHAND RETURN BOUNCES OFF THE 
RACKET of Lynn Greeley, assistant dean for admini- 
strative and technical services for Ogden College. 
Greeley was competing at Spero Kereiakes Park with 
Dr. Robert Bueker, head of mathematics. 


department, which is experiencing steady 
enrollment and expansion. 

The new greenhouse is in use, and a new 
horticulture program is being developed. 
Brown hopes that within two years West- 
ern will have an equestrian science class to 
deal with horse breeding and riding. 

Brown also hopes to get an exposition 
center on the university’s 800-acre farm in 
a year. Part of it would be used for horse 
shows, he said. 

The job market in agriculture is very 
good, Brown said. About 25 per cent of the 
graduates go into farming or professional 
farm management. Others go to graduate 
school, and about 15 per cent teach. 

The most significant development in the 
engineering technology program last year 
was its accreditation by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 
said Boyce Tate, department head. 

Western’s department is the first in Ken- 
tucky to receive accreditation. 

“Another significant development last 
year was the establishment of a national 
certification program for our graduates,” 
Tate said. Since the accreditation, a grad- 
uate can be certified as an engineering 
technologist after five years of training in 
his field. 

“Of course this helps greatly with em- 
ployment opportunities,” Tate said. Each 
year 46 to 50 graduates usually receive four 
to six job offers each, he said. 

The department, consisting of degree 
areas of civil, mechanical, electrical and en- 
vironmental engineering, experienced a 
seven per cent enrollment increase in the 
fall and an eight per cent increase in the 
number of majors. 

The physics and astronomy department 
found itself minus three faculty members, 


USING A ROLLER BRUSH AND LADDER, Boyce 
Tate, head of the engineering technology department, 
repainted the tepee sign at the entrance of Shawnee 
subdivision, where he has lived for 12 years. Tate’s 
daughters Emily, 20, and Amy, 13, helped. 


SEARCHING FOR LOW FREQUENCY RADIO 
EMISSIONS from celestial sources, Dr. Frank Six, 
head of the physics and astronomy department, oper- 
ates a strip chart recorder at a radio observatory on a 
farm southwest of Bowling Green. 


and put much effort into replacing those 
positions, according to Dr. Frank Six, de- 
partment head. 

“We hired one bio-physicist, one applied 
experimental physicist and one plasma 
physicist,” he said. “We hope to have new 
research areas as a result of these new in- 
structors, for graduates and undergrad- 
uates.” 

Construction of a road to the off-campus 
astronomical laboratory has begun, he 
said. ‘There was a lot of detailed work 
dealing with it, and we’re now ready to go 
with the final laying of the road.” 

According to Six, the department allows 
students to design their degree programs. 

“This allows them to branch out into 
other areas and provides more job areas.” 
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Greenhouse(d) Nature 


TWO OF THREE CAMPUS GREENHOUSES are 
viewed from atop the Environmental Science and 


Agriculture Feature 


Technology building. Dr. Wilbert Normand said only 
one greenhouse is available for horticulture students. 


ixing dirt and having mud ooze 

(M down your arm is not what one 

expects to do in class, but in Hor- 

ticulture (Agriculture 312) getting muddy 
is part of learning. 

Dirt is part of greenhouse work, an im- 
portant part of horticulture, according to 
instructor Dr. Wilbert Normand. 

“We cover all fields of plant work in this 
class,” Normand said. “We doa lot of work 
in the greenhouse, but we also work in 
landscaping and design, visit orchards and 
study all types of plants and plant design.” 

The three-hour credit class comprises 
two hours of lecture and two hours of lab 
each week, Normand said. Most students 
enjoy their work in the greenhouse and 
wish they could work there more. 

“The greenhouse shows you what the 
lecturer is talking about. It gives you the 
practical experience you need,” said Letha 
Edison, a sophomore agriculture major. 

Normand realizes the advantages of 
working in the greenhouse, but said lim- 
ited space prohibits students from spend- 
ing more time there. 

“We have three greenhouses on campus 
and only one of them can be used for the 
agriculture department,” he said. “We sim- 
ply don’t have room for the students to do 
as much work there as I would like.” 

He hopes this can be corrected by build- 
ing a larger greenhouse on the university 
farm. 

Lab work in the greenhouse and on the 
university farm not only helps students 
learn but also gives them important exper- 
ience, students said. 

“This class gives me the experience I will 
need when I apply for a job,” said Harold 
Elliot, a senior agriculture major from 
Bowling Green. 

Patricia Hubbach, a senior agriculture 
major from Louisville, said the class was 
not what she expected, although she en- 
joyed it. 

“I thought we would spend more time in 
the greenhouse,” she said. ‘There is more 
lecture than I thought there would be.” 

Normand said more students are inter- 
ested in horticulture. “Five years ago we 
offered only one class in horticulture, and 
now there are 11 classes,” he said. 

Horticulture is growing rapidly, accord- 
ing to Normand. While most students in 
his class are agriculture majors and mi- 
nors, the number of non-majors is begin- 


AN AFTERNOON LAB in the greenhouse has Dr. 
Wilbert Normand demonstrating for Tim Appling, 
Letha Edison, Sarah Graham and Jane Smith. Horticul- 
ture students said they wished they had more time to 
work in the greenhouse. 


Photos by Lynn B. Wright 


ning to increase. 

“The class is worth taking on its own 
merit, not just because you are majoring in 
agriculture,” Miss Hubbach said. 

“You don’t realize what you can do with 
plants to make a house look better,” Miss 
Edison said. 

She also said the class helps her enjoy 
nature. “It’s fun to walk or drive down the 
road and be able to recognize the different 
trees and plants.” 

The increased interest in plants among 
students is apparent to Normand. “I get 
many phone calls from people wanting me 
to diagnose their sick plants. I do the best I 
can, but it’s hard to make a diagnosis over 
the phone.” 

Normand attributes the increased inter- 
est in plants to an increased awareness of 
the environment. 

“T think the surge in plant interest will 
level off, but it’s not just a fad,” he said. 


Cheryl Sharp & 


REPOTTING A SPIDER PLANT took Clay Boyd 
only a minute, but he said it is often necessary when 
healthy plants outgrow their pots. The sophomore said 
he also took cuttings from plants and rooted them. 


PRUNING A TREE so it will take a better shape is 
Joey Bunch, a junior agriculture major from Bowling 
Green. Troublesome limbs must be eliminated so 
healthier areas won't be deprived of food. 
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A 24-HOUR 
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WATCH 


t was just another cool autumn day for 

most students. Some turned on radios to 

learn if a sweater or light jacket was 
needed before embarking for class. But 
most paid little attention to the Bowling 
Green weather on Tuesday, Oct. 11, except 
for nine students who became weather 
technicians for one day. 

The students were members of the Ob- 
servational and Analytical Meteorology 
course in the geography and geology de- 
partment. In lieu of two class meetings 
they spent 24 hours (beginning at 6:30 
p.m., Oct. 10) studying national weather 
printouts and recording local weather con- 
ditions in four-hour shifts in the Environ- 
mental Science and Technology (EST) 
building. 

“Boy, it was great,” said David Couden, 
an Owensboro junior who worked the first 
four-hour shift. “I’d do it every week to 
miss a week of classes.” 

Professor Willard Cockrill said the lab 
gives students a chance to read weather 
instruments and make synoptic weather 
observations. “They enjoy it very much,” 
he said. “It’s kind of a highlight for them 
during the semester.” 

Cockrill, head of the 3-year-old meteoro- 


Geography And Geology Feature 


logical technology program, said the stu- 
dents are learning to be weather techni- 
cians, not forecasters. 

“Most of our students are training to be 
weather technicians for the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration, the National Park 
Service or the National Weather Service,” 
Cockrill said. 

The students monitored hourly teletype 
printouts, and facsimile air depiction and 
surface maps and charts from the weather 
service. The facsimile machine produced 
126 printouts during the 24-hour period. 

Included in the printouts were surface 
weather maps, satellite photographs, na- 
tional precipitation maps and constant 
pressure charts. The students also moni- 
tored remote radar printouts from about 35 
weather stations located mostly east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The students made hourly observations 
of local weather conditions, logging and 
coding the data as if they were sending it 
over the wire. 

Pressure, wind, precipitation, tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, visibility, sky con- 
ditions and sunlight intensity were mea- 
sured and monitored from the weather in- 
struments on the top of the EST building. 


“They operated the weather instruments 
as if it were a Class A weather station,” 
Cockrill said. 

Couden and Sherrill Powell, a sopho- 
more meteorology major from Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., said their shift didn’t get bor- 
ing because of the work and the stories 
Cockrill told of his meteorology work at 50 
Air Force weather stations. 

Powell said her favorite story concerned 
Cockrill’s tracking 200-mile-per-hour 
winds off the Alaskan coast. Another fa- 
vorite was his recollection of the April 18, 
1969, storm in Bowling Green that includ- 
ed hailstones as large as four inches in 
diameter that broke more than 1,000 cam- 
pus windowpanes. 

Although some students were disap- 
pointed when an expected thunderstorm 
didn’t move into the area, Cockrill said an 
unusual weather phenomenon occurred. 

“Radiation fog came into the area and 
the fog formed before the clouds came in,” 
Cockrill said. “There was a vast change in 
cloud cover during a one-hour period. It’s 
something that is very unusual. It only 
happens about once every 100 days.” 


Don White i 


Photos by Ron Hoskins 


IN THE GLOOM OF MIDNIGHT, Creed THERMOMETERS IN AN INSTRUMENT 
Fleenor checks the temperature and dew point SHELTER are checked by Dennis Bond during 
spread with a psychrometer. Fleenor said the his four-hour shift. The roof top shelter shades 
sky was real clear until about 1 or 2a.m., when the instruments so direct sunlight will not dis- 
a little ground fog came in.” tort their readings. 


THUNDERSTORMS CROSSED THE GULF WIND SPEED AND DIRECTION are mea- 
OF MEXICO along a stationary front, which sured and graphed by an anemometer at the 
Creed Fleenor marked on the large map on the campus weather station. Don Schroering and 
fourth floor of the Environmental Science and Creed Fleenor averaged the data every 10 min- 
Technology Building. utes and recorded the observations. 
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Folks in the Graduate College could get 
mobbed if all Western’s potential graduate 
students enrolled at the same time. 

“We have 28,500 graduates with bachelor 
and associate degrees who may decide to 
come to graduate school,” dean Dr. Elmer 
Gray said. “Their reasons could be for per- 
sonal enrichment, various requirements in 
their work or to prepare for a second ca- 
reer.” 

More than 2,700 students are now en- 
rolled in graduate programs ranging from 
plant and animal life studies to research on 


How many students take a siesta after 
lunch? Olga Azefeifa, a graduate student in 
education from Costa Rica, does. 

Mrs. Azefeifa, the first graduate student 
at Western from Costa Rica, is in her sec- 
ond year and will finish with about 30 
hours beyond her master’s degree in educa- 
tion and counseling. 

Mrs. Azefeifa got a scholarship to West- 
ern and came to the United States with her 
husband Guerado three weeks after their 
wedding. 

She enrolled in graduate school and 
Guerado began taking business courses. “I 
like my classes better than Guerado likes 
his,” Mrs. Azefeifa said. “There is much 
more interaction between students in grad- 
uate classes than undergraduate classes.” 

A typical day for Mrs. Azefeifa starts at 9 
a.m., when she studies counseling and edu- 
cation techniques in seminar classes. 

About 1 p.m., Mrs. Azefeifa and her hus- 
band return to their apartment for lunch 
and a short siesta, or nap. By 3 she goes to 
Cravens Library to read and research until 
8 or 9 p.m. 


Graduate College 


an English writer, Gray said. 

“In 1967, teachers began to have to get a 
master’s degree in 10 years or less to renew 
their teaching certificate,” he said. ‘We're 
at the end of the 10-year period. Because of 
work or family commitments some of 
them are pressed to finish right now. Obvi- 
ously, teacher education is our biggest pro- 
gram.” 

A weakened job market for college grad- 
uates is also making graduate school an 
attractive option, Gray said. “People are 
concerned about the job market and want 


“The library is my treasure. The research 
methods are much more sophisticated here. 

“Looking for economic gain is not my 
motivation for being in the states,” she 
said. “I have a job in my country, and | 
want to take the many ideas I’ve gotten 
here back to the Costa Rican educators.” 

The petite brunette said she believes 
both she and her husband enjoyed learn- 
ing about America and its culture. ‘“Guer- 
ado is becoming an expert on football, and 
we are now taking square-dancing les- 
sons,” Mrs. Azefeifa said, laughing. 

The Azefeifas organized the Latin 
American Association for Students here 
and often invite foreign students to their 
home for dinner and discussions about 
their respective countries. 

Mrs. Azefeifa has not visited Costa Rica 
since 1975. “I sometimes get homesick on 
Sundays, because in Costa Rica that is the 
day we get together with our families for 
conversation and dinner. I find myself 
placing several long-distance calls.” 
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to better prepare themselves,” he said. 
“Some are ready to change careers and need 
retooling.” 


WITH TORTILLA CHIP IN HAND, Dr. Faye Robin- 
son enjoys the College of Education’s September pic- 
nic at Lampkin Park. The assistant dean of the Grad- 
uate College was talking to Dr. Norman Ehresman, 
head of the division for educational services. 


LONG BEFORE THE CHILL OF WINTER, Dr. Elmer 
Gray, dean of the Graduate College, cuts a mulberry 
tree for kindling in his fireplace. Gray said he works in 
the yard and garden on Saturdays with his children. 


Olga Azefeifa 


Of Western 6 13,606 students, 2,777 are graduate students. The oldest is 61 years old, the youngest is 22. The 
average age is 29. There are 1,402 graduate students in education. More psychology majors go directly into 
graduate work, and students come from all over the world to work on their master’s degree at Western. 


-- Linda Kay Warren 
Ye 
ja ia 


betas 


Steve Hooper 


Steve Hooper is “psyched” about working 
on his master’s degree, and rightly so. He 
is a second-year graduate student in psy- 
chology. 

“Each day provides a different learning 
experience,” he said. “I like graduate 
school because the classes are openly struc- 
tured and the teachers aren’t as strict about 
deadlines.” 

Like many psychology majors, Hooper 
went immediately into graduate school be- 
cause the job opportunities with a bache- 
lor’s degree are limited. 

“Much of the studying I do is time-con- 
suming, like learning how to give and in- 
terpret intelligence tests,” he said. 

Hooper has discovered that graduate 
school is not all lectures and tests. He does 


As do most students, Linda Kay Warren, a 
graduate student in education, worries 
about grades. Not whether she might 
flunk, but if she will get another “A.” 

Miss Warren has maintained a 4.0 gpa 
since she came to Western as an under- 
graduate. She was named Scholar of the 
University when she was graduated in 
1974. 

“T don’t feel the pressure now as much as 
when I was a junior or senior, but I would 
still be disappointed in myself if I didn’t 
maintain my record,” she said. 

She has completed more than half of the 
30 hours beyond the master’s degree need- 
ed to earn a Specialist Degree in Education 
and Administration. 

Fortunately, Miss Warren enjoys school. 
She teaches fifth-grade reading at Russell- 
ville Middle School and studies at night. 

“It’s a big job coordinating teaching and 
studying,” Miss Warren said. “I feel as 
though my students come first, but I really 
enjoy graduate classes because they give 
me more diversity.” 

She went directly into graduate school 
and got a graduate assistantship after re- 
ceiving her bachelor’s degree in elementary 
education. 

“I’m glad I went ahead and got my mas- 
ter’s, because I didn’t feel as pressured as I 
would if I had waited six or seven years,” 
she said. (In Kentucky, teachers must get a 
master’s within 10 years after they start 
teaching.) 

“I enjoy continuing my education be- 
cause it makes me feel as though I am 
bettering myself. My classes are interest- 
ing, too, and I like my professors, even 
though some are threatening to flunk me.” 
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clinical psychology work every week and 
has regular patients. He has counseled hy- 
peractive children, children with learning 
disabilities and adolescents who lie or 
steal. 

“You really get involved with the pa- 
tients, since you get to know so much of 
their background. Often I deal with par- 
ents, too,” he said. 

When Hooper is graduated he would like 
to continue clinical psychology work with 
children, perhaps in a public school. 

“T decided I wanted to be a child psychol- 
ogist in the 11th grade after working as a 
volunteer with Easter Seals. But when | 
graduate I'll take about any job in psychol- 
ogy because I just want experience now.” 

Laura Phillips @ 
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four graduate assistants in agricul- 

ture. They are pursuing different, 
yet related areas in one of the smallest 
graduate programs on campus. 

“Being such a small department has a lot 
of advantages,” said Wilson Stone of 
Scottsville. “You know everyone, and, be- 
cause of that, there’s a free exchange of 
ideas.” 

Having several options for so few people 
also has advantages, he said. 

“The program is varied, and the four of 
us are doing totally different things,” 
Stone said. “I am working mainly with 
freshmen, teaching plant science.” 

Debbie Horton of Russellville took a dif- 
ferent route with agriculture. Her mass 
communication major and agriculture mi- 
nor became intertwined. 

“IT am very attached to agriculture,” she 
said. “I grew up on a farm and through 
journalism I can best communicate new 
farm ideas and benefits of agriculture. I can 
do more through journalism than I could 
directly on the farm.” 

After her 1975 graduation, she began 
working as a free-lance journalist, but also 
decided to go to graduate school. 


D epartmental size isn’t bothering the 


AN ADJUSTMENT IS MADE to a ph meter used for 
soil testing by Edward Kithcart in a soil lab in the 
Environmental Sciences and Technology building. 
The graduate assistant said he enjoys agricultural re- 
search and plans to study for a Ph.D. in the field. 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 
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A MOCK-UP OF A BROCHURE is one of Debbie 
Horton’s projects as a graduate assistant in agriculture 
A journalism major, Miss Horton takes photograph: 
and designs the departmental brochures. 


“T feel that going back to school will 
make me more experienced and desirable 
to other job areas,” she said. 

For now, the agriculture department is 
supplying plenty of work for her. 

“T am working on the publications of the 
agriculture department right now,” Miss 
Horton said. “We have a departmental bro- 
chure and one brochure for each aspect of 
agriculture. 

“T prefer the personal interaction that we 
have,” she said. ‘There are three of us in 
the same office. We share our ideas, which 
is much to our benefit. I like the individual 
attention with the teachers and with the 
students themselves.” 

The job market is healthy for agriculture 
graduates, according to Mike Hurt, an agri- 
culture education major. 

“There were job openings everywhere,” 
Hurt said. “They were really calling the 
ones of us who were certified.” 

But the openings were not what Hurt 
was looking for. 

“TI didn’t want to leave Western,” he said. 
‘My wife was here in school, and I decided 
I wanted to stay and get my master’s.” 

The Future Farmers of America (FFA) 
was also an important factor in his student 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT AND PART-TIME IN- 
STRUCTOR Wilson Stone evaluates his plant-science, 
students’ final exams and grades with Gordon Jones, 
an associate professor of agriculture. Stone taught two 
sections of the course. 


more than one way 


life at Western. Hurt organized the chapter 
and became its first adviser. Still in that 
position, Hurt said he wants to see the 
chapter join the state FFA. 

“We got started so late that we didn’t 
have enough time to draw up a constitu- 
tion and get approved,” he said. “When we 
do, we'll be the first collegiate chapter in 
the state.” 

While doing his graduate assistantship, 
a job opportunity opened up. He now 
teaches agriculture to about 66 students at 
Auburn High School and advises the 


school’s FFA chapter. 

“Western has been a great experience,” 
Hurt said. ‘You meet people and develop 
good relations through the ag department.” 

Graduate assistant Edward Kithcart 
found his individual goals in research 
work. 

“My undergraduate work was in agri- 
business,” he said. “I worked a short time 
in that field and found that I wanted to get 
more specifically into the scientific aspects 
of agriculture. 

“Through research, I’m learning how to 


conduct efficient research and handle 
equipment, which helps me prepare for my 
doctoral work,” he said. 

“As a graduate assistant, I learn things | 
don’t know through students who come to 
me with questions,” Kithcart said. 


Terri Darr & 


WELDING A SEAM ON A METAL PIECE (running a 
bead) is Auburn High School student Todd Ashby. His 
teacher, graduate student Michael Hurt, is also the FFA 
chapter adviser at Ashby’s school. 
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hree senior citizens, all sisters, 
T learned about drawing in a Thurs- 

day night art class at the Russell- 
ville Public Library. Three weeks of rotat- 
ing laboratory work in area _ hos- 
pitals comprises a May term class for 
medical technology students. Twenty-one 
students went to a dance workshop in New 
York in summer 1977 and 10 students 
toured theaters in London, England, in De- 
cember, 1976. 

Though enormously varied, all of the 
classes fell under the Extended Campus 
Program. In public libraries in Kentucky 
and on the ocean in Florida, the program 
brings both the classes to the student and 
the students to the classes. 

The clientele is varied. “The undergrad- 
uates are mostly people out of high school 
and working or housewives,” Dr. Charles 
Clark, head of the program, said, while 
about half of the graduate students are 
teachers seeking their master’s. 

“The undergraduate program in nearby 
towns and libraries is also for kids who 
can’t afford school or go full time,” Clark 
said. He estimated that about 10 or 20 per 
cent “end up on campus.” 

Some of the classes are relatively exotic. 

The medical technology course (biology 
407) took Western students “out of the 
Ivory Tower and into practical experience, 
out where the action is,” said Dr. Larry 
Elliot, who has taught the May Term 
course since 1972. “What students do is go 
to a good hospital that performs tests on 
medical specimens. They actually work in 
the labs for three weeks, rotating in the lab 
under the supervision of the chief of the 
section, chief of the lab, a pathologist and 
myself.” 

Bowling Green medical technology ju- 
nior Bill Zeigel worked at Union County 
Hospital in Morgantown, studying chem- 
istry, hemotology and urinalysis. “It was 
real good experience,” he said. “It rein- 
forced my desire to go into the field.” 

Students received three hours of 400-lev- 
el credit for two weeks of theatre touring in 
London during Christmas breaks. They 
saw 12 shows and met British actors. Occa- 
sionally, the program offers such classes as 
a geology field course in Wisconsin, an 
aquatic biology class in Florida or a fashion 
tour to Dallas. 

But far more common are general educa- 
tion courses such as English, art, sociology, 
psychology or music. For instance, the 
three sisters in Russellville — Gertrude 
Dyche, Cleo Linton and Audrey Price — 


Extended Campus Program 


were members of the Logan County Art- 
ists’ Guild and saw an Art 140 drawing 
class advertised. Mrs. Linton said they “en- 
joyed it thoroughly, but it’s a little deep for 
us. We’ve never had anything this techni- 
cal before.” 

More than 2,800 students enrolled in fall 
1977 extended campus classes, according to 
Dr. Carl Chelf, dean of the Bowling Green 
Community College and Continuing Edu- 
cation. 

Also, about 260 students enrolled in Ea- 
gle University classes, though Chelf said 
the state considers them “in a special cate- 
gory.” He said 166 courses were taught in 
30 locations. 

Ft. Knox was the largest enrollment area, 
with more than 550 students, mostly in 
industrial technology or associate degree 
studies. Louisville classes drew 550 stu- 
dents, 404 enrolled in Owensboro and 
Glasgow reached 233, with a “growing en- 
rollment.” 

“Western is in a unique position in of- 
fering extended campus classes, as other 
institutions are not very close,” Chelf said. 
“Elizabethtown Community College is 60 
or 70 miles away; Henderson Community 
College is 80 or 90 miles away. Other insti- 
tutions usually have another school within 
30 or 40 miles, such as Murray and Hen- 
derson, UK and Eastern. We have a bigger 
service area, the way we look at it.” 

Chelf said the Council on Higher Educa- 
tion could take Western’s Louisville classes 
away. “The Council has expressed consid- 
erable concern about duplication of efforts 
in extended campus locations, especially in 
Jefferson County, with U of L (University 
of Louisville), Jefferson Community Col- 
lege and others such as Western, Murray 
and Eastern,” he said. 

“There is also talk in the legislature and 
other government agencies about unneces- 
sary competition between institutions,” 
Chelf said. “They have the impression that 
we're like fighting cats and dogs for stu- 
dents.” 

He said he thought the impression “was 
erroneous,” and that rather than making 
geographical boundaries, the Council 
should make field of study boundaries. 

Chelf said Clark tries to get “fairly reli- 
able feedback in various locations of what 
people need to complete their programs. 
Then we come back to the departments and 
say, ‘Okay, Louisville needs ...’ We bring 
together available faculty and instructional 
resources to match the needs.” 

Roger Stinnett & 
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Dr. Robert Stevenson: 


A roving professor 


ON THE ROAD is where Dr. Robert Stevenson is found as he commutes to 
different towns where groups of his 85 students in Science Materials and 
Methods course are located. Stevenson lectures to each group four times a 
semester to reinforce their viewing of 14 TV tapes. Stevenson said he drove 
7,000 miles last year to teach courses in the extended campus program. 
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SPORTS on the Hill 


Don White, Editor 


Athletic competition provided a means 
for the Hill to extend from Canada to 
Florida, and from the East coast to the 
Midwest. 

The basketball team enjoyed one of 
the year’s biggest thrills as it ventured 
to Knoxville, Tenn., to beat Syracuse 
in the opening round of the Mideast 
Reviceel in the NCAA tournament. 
The win was the last for retiring coach 
Jim Richards. 

The baseball team found some light- 
hearted moments in Florida and 
Georgia between games with several of 
the nation’s strongest teams. 

Diver Rick Kral, a four-time state 
winner in two events, failed to qualify 
for the national championships but 
was a major reason coach Bill Powell 
called his 1978 team Western’s best 
ever. 

The football team, national runners- 


up in Division II in both 1973 and 
1975, couldn’t repeat its recent 
performances in odd-numbered years 
and fell to its worst record ever, 1-8-1. 

The cross country team was molded 
around freshmen and several 
experienced runners, and couldn't 
measure up to conference powers 
Murray and East Tennessee. 

Several of coach Del Hessel’s 
runners competed in international 
competition throughout the year 
proving Western could fare well 
against some of the world’s best 
runners. 

Some of the key athletes who 
contributed to Western’s sport 
successes in 1977-78 were married. A 
feature story looks at their difficulties 
and rewards. 

But in both defeat and victory, 
Western’s athletic teams proved that 
the expanded Hill could be a learning 


experience in the field of competition. Hl 


In thesection: 


rs - e 
Only One Win 
Inexperience, adjustment to a new offense, injuries and a lack of 
motivation beset Western as it falls to its worst record ever — eight 
losses, a tie and only one win. 


A Storybook Ending ................. 226 
A retiring coach suffers through a lackluster December with an 


injury-plagued Christmas break, but rallies to an OVC tournament 
championship and an opening-round victory in the NCAA. 


Win or Lose, They Cheer 
A disappointing football season and a roller coaster basketball season 
keep Topper cheerleaders busy sparking enthusiasm. 


An lajired Potential 


Three post-season injuries dampen the gymnastics team’s potential 
for winning the state tournament. 


Off the Deep End 
Diver Rick Kral ends record-making, four-year career at Western, by 
being named Western’s Most Valuable Swimmer. 
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Married athletes find success and happiness by going through college ... 


Two by Two 


The star athlete marries the cute captain of 
the cheerleading squad. The couple sup- 
ports each other through hard times — the 
victories far outnumber the defeats, the 
team wins a championship and love ex- 
tends from the locker room to life. They 
live happily ever after. 

Such are the stories found in books read 
on rainy afternoons and in the fantasies of 
pig-tailed girls. 

And for several Western athletes, the se- 
curity and mutual support of marriage is a 
fantasy-come-true. Three baseball and two 
football players and their wives. believe 
marriage plays an important part in their 
athletic success. 

“We feel like we’re as much a part of the 
team as they are,” said Tammy Green, 
whose husband Mike is the designated hit- 
ter on the baseball team. 

The baseball couples — the Greens, Paul 
and Carla Orberson, and Terry and Phyllis 
Tedder — believe married life has in- 
creased the husbands’ academic and athle- 
tic stability. 

“If I wasn’t married, I would struggle 
academically,” Tedder said. ““Now I can get 
three meals a day and enough sleep. And 
she gives me encouragement and comfort. 

“But when I have a bad day, she jumps 
on me as soon as I come into the door. It 
puts a little more pressure on me knowing 
she’s there pulling for me.” 

The Tedders married two days before 
Terry entered Western as a freshman. Al- 


HIGH SCHOOL SWEETHEARTS Sandy and Steve 
Larimore walk to their car after a home football game. 
Sandy, a staff member at Western, said she has only 
missed four of Steve's collegiate games. 


though they said the initial adjustment 
was hard, Tedder, a three-year starting 
first baseman, said knowing he had a sup- 
portive wife helped his playing. 

The Orbersons grew up together in Dan- 
ville and got married soon after high 
school graduation. Their son Jeffrey is 
three and attends most games. — ' 

Orberson, who pitched eight wins last 
season, believes marriage has helped boost 
his gpa to 3.3. 

“I have fewer late hours now and I study 
more,” he said. “I’d probably flunk out if I 
wasn’t married.” 

Unlike his married teammates, Orberson 
doesn’t discuss baseball with his wife. 

“Yeah,” reasoned Orberson, “like 
(coach) Shollenberger says, there are a bil- 
lion Chinese who could care less how I 
pitch. Win or lose, I don’t like to talk about 
it much. I just try to be the same.” 

The baseball wives attended most of 
Western’s games and traveled to road 
games with friends. Their vocal support 
was loudly recognizable at most games. 

The Greens attended kindergarten in 
Johnson, Ga., dated as high school sopho- 
mores and were married Aug. 20, 1977. 
Green, who hit well early in the season 
before slumping down the stretch, said he 
depends on his wife for encouragement. 

“She has always been there,” he said. “I 
need support and we need each other. She 
keeps me straighter.” 

“Yeah, and he gets his uniform washed 


FOOTBALL WIFE Sheila Gates yells encouragement 
to husband Pat, an offensive guard, and his team- 
mates. “He likes to leave football at the stadium, but I 
like to know more than he wants to tell,” she said. 

Ron Hoskins 


free,” Tammy said with a smile. 

For sprinter Gayle Harris, marriage and 
a 3-year-old ahist present a challenge. 
She commutes from Franklin where she 
lives with her family. 

“I’m dead tired when I get home,” she 
said. “The earliest I get home is 6:30 p.m. 


and then I have to give her a bath and put 
her to bed. 

“Sometimes she (her daughter) tells me, 
‘Momma, I want to go bye-bye with you,’ 
and when I tell her she can’t, she says she 
doesn’t love me anymore. It’s rough be- 
cause I miss her.” 


Ron Hoskins 


Pat Gates, an offensive guard on the 
football team, said the encouragement of 
married teammate Steve Larimore helped 
persuade him to get married while con- 
tinuing playing. His wife Sheila was a 
cheerleader at Christian County High 
School when Gates played football. They 
were married July 31, 1977. 

Despite the strains and sacrifices foot- 
ball demands, Sheila said she has adjusted 
well. “I’m used to it,” she said. “It has al- 
ways been football, football, football. And 
it doesn’t even bother me to see him get 
injured. He’s a big boy; he can take care of 
himself.” 

Larimore, called the “old married man” 
by teammates, got married after his fresh- 
man season in which he quarterbacked 
Western to the national finals in Division 
II. His wife Sandy grew up with him in 
Bullitt County. 

Since his freshman season, Larimore ie cs 
played sparingly. In the last two seasons, 
Western has won only five of 20 games. 
Not playing and the team’s losing have 
troubled Larimore, but his wife has helped, 
he said. 

“It has made us closer,” Sandy said. 
“We've gone through a lot, his not playing 
and the team’s losing. You grow up fast 
when you have to make hard decisions.” 

One of the hardest decisions for the Lar- 
imores came when he decided to quit play- 
ing and become an assistant coach. 

“I brought it home with me,” he said. “I 
didn’t play much and that was hard to 
understand.” 

Through Larimore’s decision to quit 
playing, his wife stood by him, offering 
encouragement and understanding. It was 
a nice chapter to a storybook-marriage. 

“I was the football player and she was 
the captain of the high school cheerleading 
squad,” Larimore said. “It’s the kind of sto- 
ry they make movies out of.” 

Don White & 


WIFE AND SON Carla and Jeffrey Orberson focus on 
the baseball field where husband and father Terry is a 
first baseman. Three-year-old Jeffrey plays his own 
game near a screen behind home plate. 


Harold Sinclair 


Inexperience, adjustment to a new offense, injuries and a lack of motivation beset Western as 
it fell to its worst record ever — eight losses, a tie and ... 


ONLY ONE WIN 


Jim Burton 


hen Western’s football team finished the 1976 season 
with a 4-5-1 record — its first losing year since 1960 
— most observers viewed it as a fluke. Surely the 
Hilltoppers, who had been Division II national runners-up in 
1973 and 1975, would rebound in 1977. 

An experienced defense returned, combined with a new, 
speed-oriented offense implemented by coach Jimmy Feix. And 
after all, those two second-place finishes had been in odd- 
numbered years. Things seemed to point in the team’s favor. 

But the hard times that had plagued the Toppers in 1976 
continued. In fact, matters worsened. Western finished 1-8-1, 
its worst record ever, and was last in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence with a 1-5-1 mark. 

But the season wasn’t without bright spots. Junior running 
back Jimmy Woods rushed for 906 yards and the conference 
coaches voted him second-team All-OVC. The season gave 
Woods a three-year rushing total of 2,158 yards. 

Linebacker Biff Madon, guard Chip Carpenter and defensive 
tackle Tony Towns made first-team All-OVC and honorable 
mention All-America. Wideout Eddie Preston, offensive tackle 
Jeff Alsup, kicker Dave Betz and defensive tackle Reginald 
Hayden were chosen second-team all-conference. 

Western’s downfall couldn’t be found in the season statistics. 
Topper opponents gained only five more yards passing and 
had just five more first downs than Western, although the team 
was beaten in total rushing yardage 2,297-1,828. 

Early in the season, injuries did in the Toppers. Lawrence 
Jefferson, Kirby Bennett, Paul Sheehan and Troy Snardon, all 
of whom figured heavily in Feix’s plans, suffered knee injuries 
before the First game. 

The defensive backfield, considered a strong point, was hit 
especially hard. Cornerback James Jones, a two-year starter, 
underwent surgery unrelated to football and missed most of 
the season. Jim Atkinson, a junior safety, injured a knee two 
minutes into the season opener and never regained full mobil- 
ity. His replacement, freshman Mark Stahl, also was beset by 
knee problems. 

Madon hurt his knee late in the season, costing him a possi- 
ble second straight OVC Defensive Player of the Year award. 
Madon, who led the league in tackles for seven games, missed 
most of the last two games. 

Those injured veterans were replaced mostly by inexperi- 
enced players. And by the time the veterans returned, their jobs 
had been taken. 

“We couldn’t use them when they came back,” Feix said. 
“They just never did recapture their positions. The young 
players had gotten some experience. In the last three games, our 
young folks did a great job. I was real pleased with them by the 
end of the season.” 

With all its youth, the team made a bundle of mistakes. The 
Toppers lost 21 of 48 fumbles, and threw 19 interceptions to 
their opponents’ seven. 

Western’s trademark in recent years has been defense. The 
Toppers have led the OVC in rushing defense seven times, in 
passing defense three times and in scoring defense eight times 
in the past 14 seasons. But the 1977 defense didn’t escape the 
mistake epidemic. 


(continued on page 218) 


DOUBLED OVER but still holding the ball, Jimmy Woods endures a tackle by 
Tennessee Tech linebackers John Dethridge (45) and Mark Shrum. Woods ran 
for 73 yards and a touchdown, but the Golden Eagles won, 31-20. 
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Of the Topper foes’ 34 touchdowns, 23 
came from outside the 10-yard line. The 
University of Tennessee — Chattanooga 
broke open a close game in the opener with 
third-quarter runs of 65 and 56 yards, and 
the barrage never seemed to stop the re- 
mainder of the season. 

“Inexperience caused us not to be able to 
handle the early competition,” Feix said. 
“We made some mistakes and showed a 
lack of confidence that you have when you 
are inexperienced. The season was over by 
the time we got organized.” 

The new offense was another trouble at 
the year’s outset. Feix’s plan called for 
starting two fast scatbacks and running to 
the outside instead of using a blocking 
fullback and having the tailback run off- 
tackle. Western also planned to use the 
option more than in recent years. 

But the offensive adjustment took time. 
The Toppers averaged only 148 yards total 
offense in losing their first three games to 
UTC, Akron and Austin Peay by a com- 


(continued on page 220) 


A GRIMACE AND MUSCLE helped defensive tackle 
Reginald Hayden pull down East Tennessee’s Jimmy 
Dykes in Western’s only win. Chet Horne (82) and 
Alfred Hayden offer help in the 33-13 win. 


Football 


The 1977 Hilltopper football team: (Front row) B. 
Henry, J. Jones, B. Lindsey, C. Carpenter, B. Madon, P. 
Sheehan, J. Thomas, M. Hayes, N. Haire. (Second row) 
D. Drake, R. Hayden, A. Hayden, J. Woods, M. Gray, 
P. Rich, G. Hines, C. Beard, K. Bennett, L. Hardin, C 
Estelle, J. Alsup, A. Rogan, R. Gwinn. (Third row) T. 
Rose, D. Betz, T. Towns, F. Kixmiller, M. Stahl, C. 
DeLacey, B. Todd, J. Bowling, E. Preston, C. Smith, L. 
Dodson, D. Jones. (Fourth row) R. White, G. Gallas, 
D. Lewis, J. Brewer, K. Lathom, T. Bereiter, B. Gray, R. 
Burbage, C. Brazley, J. Hall, S. Larimore, P. Walters. 
(Fifth row) T. Mosley, G. Oost, J. Tinius, T. Ketten, C. 
Horn, C. Freeman, W. Smith, D. Bartholomew, C. 
Woodruff, T. Nord, R. Farmer, C. Brodhacker, G. Ed- 


munds. (Sixth row) P. Holt, M. Barnes, T. Stockman, 
D. Cross, D. Wester, T. Travis, J. Florence, W. Hale, J. 
Dent, T. Williams, J. Badenbender, E. Caldwell, M. 
Jaggers, B. Farris, K. Kinslow. (Seventh row) G. Hub- 
bard, T. Jackson, R. Hinkle, J. Ochap, D. Livers, D. 
Borman, K. Kast, D. Elliott, B. Lewis, T. Highley, T. 
Gill, P. Evans. (Eighth row) T. Barron, D. Eaton, F. 
Cantler, K. Hollen, D. Geary, B. Taylor, Z. Lynun, T. 
Jones, E. Tischnor, M. Bailey, A. McGuffin, T. Henry, 
T. Crafton, R. Napier, R. Lathon. (Back row) L. Mur- 
ray, P. Padron, B. Gilbert, J. Turner, R. Dunn, J. Shan- 
non, B. Hape, J. Feix, S. Clark, B. Rafferty, C. Smith 
and C. Baker. 


Ricky Rogers 
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FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Won 1, Lost 8, Tied 1 


UT-CHATTANOOGA 27 


AKRON 24 

AUSTIN PEAY 21 

East Tennessee 13 

NORTHERN 39 
MICHIGAN 

TENNESSEE TECH 31 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 35 


Morehead 


20 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE 21 


MURRAY 


21 


PRESEASON KNEE INJURIES made spectators out 
of wideout Paul Sheehan, linebacker Troy Snardon 
and tight end Kirby Bennett. The trio watched West- 
ern fall to UT-Chattanooga, 27-3. 


A HANDFUL of Carl Estelle’s face is what Murray 
guard Dan Hutchinson got while blocking for Austin 
Perine. Western had 13 more first downs and 76 more 
total yards than the Racers but lost, 21-13. 


ail 


Ricky Rogers 
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bined score of 72-9. 

Inexperience also affected the newly in- 
stalled offense. Quarterback John Hall and 
running backs Nate Jones and Craig Free- 


EYES CLOSED TIGHT, linebacker Tony Towns and 
Murray quarterback Mike Dickens prepare to collide 
while defensive back Mike Gray tumbles away. Mur- 
ray won, 21-13, on three short scoring drives. 


man, all freshmen, usually composed the 
Toppers’ backfield when Feix called for the 
option. 

The rookies, however, seemed to im- 
prove. Hall ended the year with 27 comple- 
tions in 54 attempts and started several 
games. Jones and Freeman gained 58 yards 
between them in the second to last Topper 
scoring drive of the season, a 67-yard 
march against Murray. Tight end Ricky 
Gwinn, also a freshman, caught 17 passes 
for 195 yards, fourth best on the team. 

That progress has encouraged Feix to 


stick with the offense. ‘We never could get 
option-oriented early,” he said. “We’d run 
it once and then get away from it. But I’m 
gonna go with it again. We gained some 
valuable experience.” 

And with those factors — injuries, inex- 
perience and a new style — combining to 
send the Toppers to some lopsided losses 
early, Feix found the team confronted with 
a new problem — motivation. 

“The momentum was in the wrong di- 
rection,” the 10th-year Topper coach said. 
“You have to fight that type of thing. It 


wasn’t a lack of effort, and a good attitude 
will come as you win. Then even the inferi- 
or athlete gets the idea he can do the job.” 

The season in review: 

University of Tennessee-Chattanooga at 
Western, Sept. 10 — Long third-quarter 
runs by Moccasins Mike Smith and Gwain 
Durden sent the Toppers to their worst 
loss ever in Smith Stadium, a 27-3 whip- 
ping. 

Western had lost only one opener since 
1960 and hadn’t been beaten at home since 
1972. 


Western gained only 57 yards on the 
ground to UT-C’s 292 and lost four of sev- 
en fumbles. “Chattanooga really whipped 
us, physically whipped us,” Feix said. 

Western at Akron (Ohio), Sept. 17 — 
For the second consecutive week, the Top- 
pers were held without a touchdown, los- 
ing to Akron, 24-3. 

Once again, the team was hurt by a rash 
of errors. Western fumbled twice and quar- 
terback Doug Bartholomew threw five in- 
terceptions. ‘We just made mistakes that 
killed us,” Feix said. “They’re a good team 


Ron Hoskins 


and they took advantage.” 

The Topper pass offense, despite its lack 
of point-production, partially got on track. 
Bartholomew completed 13 of 25 passes for 
123 yards and eight first downs. Preston 
caught four passes. 

Western at Austin Peay, Sept. 24 — The 
Governors used Western as a springboard 
to their first OVC title, beating the Top- 
pers, 21-3. 

All-conference fullback Waddell White- 
head rumbled for two touchdowns on runs 
of 60 and 64 yards, both up the middle. 

Western had just 19 yards total offense 
and two first downs (one by a penalty) in 
the second half. The Toppers had gone 16 
consecutive quarters without a touchdown. 

East Tennessee at Western, Oct. 1 — 
Western broke its touchdown drought 
with five scores and snapped a five-game 
losing streak by crushing the Buccaneers, 
33-13. 

Midway through the second quarter, 
Woods, who rushed for 158 yards, swept 
around left end for 25 yards — the team’s 
first touchdown since the next to last game 
of 1976. 

A 30-yard pass from Bartholomew to 
Preston 22 seconds before halftime put the 
Toppers ahead to stay, 14-10. “Oh, it feels 
good to win and do the things you know 
you can do,” said a happy Feix. 

Western at Northern Michigan, Oct. 8 


(continued on page 222, 


THREE STRAIGHT LOSSES and 12 touchdownless 
quarters was too much for running back Mike Hays as 
he mourns a 21-3 loss to Austin Peay. The Toppers 
had not lost to the Govs since 1969. 


Jim Burton 
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ONLY ONE WIN ... 


— Western was brought back to earth — a 
wet and muddy earth — in a 39-0 loss to 
Northern Michigan, the team that beat the 
Toppers, 16-14, for the 1975 Division II 
title. 

The Toppers fumbled the ball nine 
times, a school record. Wildcat quarterback 
Steve Mariucci burned Western’s second- 
ary for 16 completions in 29 attempts and 


234 yards. Bartholomew hit on just two of 
10 for nine yards, both to Woods, who had 
79 yards rushing. 

Tennessee Tech at Western, Oct. 15 — 
Using sweeps and options, Tech rolled up 
247 yards rushing in beating Western, 31- 
20. 

“We've known for 10 years that what- 
ever you do against Western, you do it 
quick,” Golden Eagle coach Don Wade 
said. 

Preston caught two scoring passes for 


the second time in three games. Tech went 
into the game ranked eighth in the nation. 

Western at Eastern Kentucky, Oct. 22 — 
Eastern, struggling with a 2-3 record, re- 
covered against Western, winning 35-10. 

Senior Colonel quarterback Ernie House 
threw for three touchdowns, all from out- 
side the 20-yard line. Tight end Jim Nelson 
caught two of them. 

Western’s only touchdown came when 
running back Mike Hayes threw a four- 
yard pass to Billy Lindsey with eight sec- 


A coach’s gestures attempt to console and encourage doleful players. That’s why, during 
tense situations, Western’s football players looked to 


The faces of Feix 


Heading into a football game Sept. 24 at 
Austin Peay, coach Jimmy Feix found him- 
self in an unfamiliar position. 

Feix, who sported a 70-24 career record 
before the encounter and had won four 
Ohio Valley Conference titles since 1970, 
was riding a four-game losing streak. He 
decided it was time for a change. 

Feix almost always wears grey slacks, a 
blue blazer with a Western emblem and a 
porkpie hat on the sideline. But in an effort 
to turn the Toppers’ fortunes around, he 
switched to red pants and a red coaching 
shirt. 

“T thought maybe I needed to change it,” 


Feix said. “I thought maybe it (the old garb) 
was too stuffy and gave an impression of 
aloofness, so I put on my _ coaching 
clothes.” 

The change didn’t help. Western was 
beaten by Austin Peay, 21-3. So Feix 
changed back to the traditional outfit. 

“The players expressed the opinion they 
didn’t want me to change what I wear,” he 
said. “You don’t want them to say, ‘He’s 


WITH A SHOUT and a point, Jimmy Feix directs his 
squad against Morehead at Homecoming. A 10-yard 
Eagle touchdown with 46 seconds left tied the score, 
20-20. Seconds later, Morehead intercepted a pass and 
nearly scored again. 


different than he was.’ It’s pride and tradi- 
tion.” 

Feix tries to maintain consistency on the 
sideline in more than his dress. He tries to 
be a constant for his players, seldom 
changing mannerisms and reactions, and 
most importantly, remaining calm when a 
Topper makes a mistake. 

“Your gestures can be distracting to your 
players,” Feix said. “You don’t want them 
to worry about it; you want them to con- 
centrate on the game. You tell the player, 
‘You're going to make the play next time.’” 

Bryan Armstrong @ 


NERVOUS ANTICIPATION marks Jimmy Feix’s 


face as he watches Dave Betz attempt a 44-yard field 


goal late in the first half against Austin Peay. The kick 
was short and to the left. 


onds left. 

Morehead at Western, Oct. 29 — West- 
ern appeared to be on the way to its sec- 
ond win before Eagle quarterback Phil 
Simms hit Dorron Hunter for a touchdown 
pass and a two-point conversion to tie the 
score at 20-20 with 46 seconds remaining 
in the game. 

Morehead got the ball back quickly on 
an interception, but stalled at the Topper 
18 when a fourth-down pass from Simms 
to Hunter fell incomplete. 


Preston had five catches for 67 yards and 
two touchdowns. 

Western at Middle Tennessee, Nov. 5 — 
Confronted with the situation Morehead 
had succeeded in a week earlier, the Top- 
pers failed on a two-point conversion in 
the-final two minutes. Middle won, 21-19. 

Hall was stopped on a run-pass option 
play on the conversion attempt after Bar- 
tholomew had brought the team within 
two by throwing a TD pass to Woods. 

Middle won despite fumbling seven 


times, six of which Western recovered. 


Murray at Western, Nov. 19 — Early 
Topper mistakes led to Racer scoring 
drives of 13, 21 and 19 yards and Western 


couldn’t quite recover, losing 21-13. 


Late touchdown throws from Bartholo- 
mew to Gwinn and Woods almost brought 


Western back. 


“We're not a 1-8 or 1-9 football team,” 
Feix said. ‘We've come so close. We’re used 


to eating better than this.” 


Bryan Armstrong @ 


Photos by Jim Burton 


HANDS RAISED, JIMMY FEIX offers thanks for the 
facemasking penalty against East Tennessee that 
moved the ball to Western’s 39-yard line and helped a 
90-yard scoring drive. Western won, 33-13. 


A HUG and words of consolation were all Jimmy Feix 
could offer a disappointed Jeff Alsup after a loss. An 
offensive tackle, Alsup graded second to guard Chip 
Carpenter and made second-team All-OVC. 
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It was a cool, overcast November morning. 
The last cross country fans were leaving 
Hobson Grove Park, the site of the Ohio 
Valley Conference championship race. The 
place erupting with excitement and tension 
less than an hour before was once again a 
quiet golf course, stirred only by a brisk 
wind and several golfers. 

Walking alone was a small-framed man 
clad in a yellow warmup suit and a frown 
reflecting a season of disappointment. 

Coach Del Hessel seemed isolated from 
the world as he walked up a hill and sat on 
a bench to reflect on Western’s worst con- 
ference finish in six years. 

“Fourth place is no place for Western,” 
he said sternly. 

The season had begun two months earli- 
er with Hessel confident that his infant 
team of seven freshmen, a junior and four 
seniors could mature through his program 
of “progressive training and optimism” 
and contend for its fourth straight OVC 
title. Even without the top four runners — 
including three All-Americans — from the 
1976 team that finished 14th in the NCAA, 
Hessel hoped the Toppers could qualify for 
the nationals for the fifth consecutive year. 

But the veteran coach, in his second year 
at Western, knew his freshmen must fully 
respond to his training program if they 
were to offset the loss of top runners Jon 
Slaughter and All-American Dave Long, 
who had been red-shirted after being in- 
jured in the summer. 

And he cautioned against comparing it 
to the four previous Western teams, which 
placed sixth, second, sixth and 14th in the 
nation. 

“This will be an important year in estab- 
lishing the future,” he said of the team that 
included only two scholarship runners — 
freshmen Bob Swann and Ron Becht — 
and one returnee, senior Tom Condit, the 
team’s captain and inspirational leader. 
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In the first six weeks of training, Hessel 
emphasized mileage rather than meets. The 
runners each averaged more than 100 miles 
each week, and the team practiced even the 
day before meets. Running tired to build 
strength, Western easily beat Southeast 
Missouri in the opener but finished fifth 
in the prestigious Indiana Invitational and 
third in the Kentucky Intercollegiate Invi- 
tational in October. 

“T don’t think there’s any reason to panic 
at this time,’ Hessel said after Western 
finished behind two OVC teams in the 
Kentucky Intercollegiate. “This doesn’t 
have any relation at all to the OVC meet. I 
am not disappointed because we put no 
importance at all on the meet.” 

By mid-October, Hessel had narrowed 
the team to five freshmen, a junior and 
three seniors, and began his runners on 
speed work, hill practice and other special- 
ized training that he had found successful 
in his six years as a cross country coach. 
“From this point forward, they are going to 
hurt,” he promised four weeks before the 
OVC meet. “If we peak out right, I think 
we have a good chance of qualifying for the 
nationals.” 

He felt his training strategy had worked 
and his team had reached a “great physical 
and mental peak” when it gathered at Hob- 
son Grove for the conference meet Nov. 5. 
He predicted a third-place finish in the 
10,000-meter race behind East Tennessee 
and Murray ranked fourth nationally and 
ninth respectively, by a track magazine. 

Swann entered the meet as Western’s top 
runner, having paced the Tops in four Oc- 
tober invitationals, while never finishing 
lower than ninth. 

But Swann wasn’t among the 52 runners 
who lined up for the race a few minutes 
before 11 a.m. A freak fall on the slippery 
course 10 minutes earlier injured Swann’s 
back and forced his withdrawal from com- 
petition. Hit by the last-minute psycho- 
logical injury, Western slumped to fourth, 
nine points behind Eastern. Even a tenth- 
place finish by Swann would have placed 
Western nine points ahead of the Colonels 
and in third place. 

“The idea of Eastern beating us kinda 
grinds in my guts,” Condit said later. 

East Tennessee and Murray finished 
one-two, placing 11 of the top 14 runners. 
They later finished seventh and 14th, re- 
spectively, in the NCAA. 

A partially-recovered Swann missed 
qualifying for the nationals by five sec- 
onds at the NCAA District III meet, while 
the Tops were a disappointing 15th. 

“Looking back over the season,” Hessel 
said, “I wouldn’t have done anything dif- 
ferent. I’m proud that we got as much ac- 
complished as we did. We feel like we let 
ourselves and the school tradition down, 
but we accomplished our goals in terms of 
training and competitive experience. At 
least that’s a step in the right direction.” 

And perhaps that’s why as he walked 
alone at Hobson Grove on a gloomy No- 
vember morning, a faint gleam of anticipa- 
tion could be seen through an otherwise 
gloomy expression. 


Don White @ 


STRUGGLING MIDWAY through the OVC race, 
Steve Carrigg faded to 35th in the 52-man field. Car- 
rigg, one of only three seniors on the team, had little 
competitive experience before the season. 


Ricky Rogers 


te 


The 1977 Hilltopper cross-country team: (Front row) 
S. Carrigg, J. Frazier, B. Swann, P. Curl, E. Grumbach, 
P. Chapman, T. Condit, R. Becht. (Back row) D. Hes- 
sel, M. Clay, D. Jordan, T. Fath, C. Waltrip, T. Brooks, 
J. Centrowitz, M. Settle, J. Willoughby and C. Powell. . 


CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


Southeastern Missouri 36 
(Sth of 24) 


WESTERN 20 
Indiana Invitational 


Kentucky Intercollegiate (3rd of 5) 
Furman Invitational (4th of 15) 
WKU Invitational (2nd of 7) 
OVC Championships (4th of 8) 


NCAA District III (15th. of 29) 


A LEAF-COVERED DOWNHILL SLOPE helps Top- 
pers John Frazier (5), Tom Condit (3) and Ron Becht (6) 
build up speed at the conference championship. All 
three finished in the top 20, 23 seconds apart. 


David Frank 


A fourth-place finish 


in the OVC left the 
Hilltoppers ... 


run down 


(Clockwise from top far left) A 
FALL ON WET GRASS moments 
before the OVC meet injured the 
back of Bob Swann, Western’s top 
runner. He watched the race tearful- 
ly from a fence near the finish line. 
Exhausted after finishing 20th, team 
captain Tom Condit rests beside a 
traffic sign. He said Swann’s with- 
drawal “made me more aggressive. 
It helped me emotionally. It made 
me ready to run.” Alone among the 
trees, coach Del Hessel sits reflect- 
ing on his team’s finish in the con- 
ference meet. “Fourth place is no 
place for Western,” he said. The 
Toppers had won the previous three 
OVC titles. Praying in solitude, Pat 
Curl sought a quiet part of Hobson 
Grove Golf Course after the race. 


Ron Hoskins 
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The team lost eight of its first 11 games. When the veteran 
coach announced his resignation at midseason, things turned 
around. It was destined to be ... 


season 
which read like 
bestseller 


| A MISSED FREE THROW by Steve Ashby late in the 

| NCAA first-round game is batted away by Syracuse’s 
Roosevelt Bouie. Western rallied two minutes later and 
won the game in overtime, 87-86. 


Jim Burton 


EARLY IN THE SECOND HALF, seniors Steve 
Ashby and James Johnson and coaches Jim Richards 
and Lanny Van Eman watch Western contend with 
Syracuse. Ashby and Johnson combined for 33 points. 


Jim Burton 


t was like a happy-ending novel. 
| The season began slowly. The beloved 
team continually lost and its coach an- 
nounced his retirement at midseason. 

The team caught fire and won a cham- 
pionship. The coach smiled as he won a 
game in a national tournament and 
frowned as the season and his career ended 
in Dayton. 

A new coach arrived with enthusiasm 
and promised more wins. Spring came 
with the belief that all would live happily 
ever after in the world of Western basket- 
ball. 

Perhaps it’s a simplified summary of 
Western’s 58th basketball season, but it 
describes coach Jim Richard’s farewell sea- 
son, a campaign highlighted by an emo- 
tional conference championship and West- 
ern’s first win in the NCAA tournament 
since 1971. 

The Hilltoppers finished 16-14 to give 
Richards a seven-year Western coaching 
record of 102-84. 

His teams have been known to start 
slowly and finish strong. The 1977-78 team 
lost eight of its first 11 games, but rallied to 
win three of its last four regular season 
Ohio Valley Conference games to finish 
third in the OVC with a 9-5 record. 

Western won the OVC tournament to 
advance for the second time in three years 
to the Mideast Regionals. It marked the 
last time an OVC team received an auto- 
matic bid to the national tournament. (The 
NCAA had voted the previous fall to with- 
draw the automatic bids of the five confer- 
ences with the worst won-lost records in 
tournament play over the previous five 
years. The OVC, which hadn’t won since 
1972, was included.) 

The Toppers beat Syracuse, 87-86, in 
overtime, in the tournament's first round 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The season ended in Dayton, Ohio, 
against Michigan State. The Spartans won, 
90-69. 

The team leaders were a curious blend of 
veterans, transfers and freshmen. Four 
starters were transfer students. The other, 
senior guard Steve Ashby, was the only 


(continued on page 228) 
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Kentuckian among the team’s top seven 
players. 

Senior James Johnson led the team in 
scoring, rebounding and field goal percent- 
age. The 6-foot-7 forward averaged 18.5 
points and 9.7 rebounds and hit more then 
56 per cent of his floor shots. He was 
named to the All-OVC team. 

The other forward was 6-5 Greg Jackson, 
a junior college transfer who averaged 14.1 
points and 7.7 rebounds. 

The other inside scorer was 6-7 center 
Aaron Bryant, who averaged 12.6 points 
and 8.4 rebounds. 

In the first nine games, six of which were 
losses, most of the scoring came from the 
starting front line of Johnson, Bryant and 
Jackson. The opposition soon learned that 
Western was vulnerable to the zone de- 
fense, particularly the 1-3-1 or 2-3 zones 
designed to stop the inside game. 

Western was also weak against the press 
and the running game early in the season. 
Although Ashby and Mike Prince were de- 
pendable ball-handling guards and good 
perimeter shooters, they lacked the quick- 
ness to stay with the speed of Michigan, 
Memphis State, Maryland and St. John’s, 
all national-caliber teams Western lost to. 

Richards also had trouble finding a suc- 
cessful starting lineup early in the season. 
Guards Greg Burbach and freshman Mike 
Reese drew starting assignments when 
Ashby was slowed by an illness during the 
Maryland Invitational and when Prince 
played inconsistently. Casey Cebula, a 
starter the previous season, also started 
several games in place of Bryant before he 
left the team in mid-January, citing dissat- 
isfaction with the team’s attitude. 

In January, guard Darryl Turner became 
eligible and immediately emerged as the 
team’s floor leader. The 6-2 transfer from 
Indian River Junior College provided 


needed speed and lessened the scoring bur- 


den of the front line. 

Because Turner generally directed the of- 
fense, Ashby was frequently freed to take 
15-to-20 foot jumpers from the wings. 
Through Turner’s first six games, four of 
which were Topper wins, Ashby doubled 
his scoring average and the team’s offen- 
sive production improved by an average of 
10 points a game. 

When Turner, who averaged 16.4 points, 
joined Ashby in the starting backcourt, 
Prince, the only player to start every game 
in 1976-77, lost his starting role. But the 6- 
5 sophomore swingman quickly fit into his 
role as the team’s sixth man. Prince 
sparked the team when coming off the 
bench during a six-game winning streak in 
late January. 

Prior to Western’s road trip to East Ten- 
nessee and Tennessee Tech in early Febru- 
ary, Prince has scored 86 points in the pre- 
vious six games on 68 per cent shooting 
from the field. 

With Turner directing the offensive at- 
tack, Western soon develope into a strong 
running team complimented by the strong 


offensive rebounding of Jackson and John- 
son. The team’s 81.6 scoring average dur- 
ing the OVC’s regular season ranked first 
in the league. 

Defensively, the Toppers relied on the 2- 
3 and 1-3-1 zones. Western’s press never 
really was effective and it repeatedly had 
trouble defending the passing lanes. The 
team finished last in the league in team 
defense, yielding an average of 79.8 points 
a game. 

Another problem was free throw shoot- 
ing. The team hit 60 per cent of its free 
throws compared to 70 per cent for the 
opposition. 

But the biggest seasonal problem was 
mental. During preseason practice, Rich- 
ards thought his team had the individual 
talent to win the conference, but he was 
concerned with the team’s enthusiasm and 
emotional incentive. He continually asked 
his team to “reach down and play with its 
heart.” 

During a four-game losing streak in De- 

cember, Richards said, “The biggest factor 
about winning is getting the players to be- 
lieve they can win by developing self-con- 
fidence. We’re trying to convince our play- 
ers we're good enough to win the confer- 
ence.” 
Initially, Western played well. Two six- 
point losses to highly-regarded Michigan 
and Memphis State were sandwiched 
around wins over Evansville and Bowling 
Green State in the first four games. In the 
two losses, Western was victimized by the 
late rallies of their opponents’ more exper- 
ienced players. 

Against Evansville, Reese came off the 
bench to score 12 second-half points to car- 
ry Western from a six-point second-half 
deficit to an 82-72 win. The game was only 
two weeks before coach Bobby Watson and 
the Evansville team were killed in a plane 
crash as they were leaving Evansville for a 
game with Middle Tennessee. 

The Toppers then lost close games to 
Butler and Wisconsin-Milwaukee, two of 
the weakest teams they faced. Again, emo- 
tionalism was the key. 

After Butler, winless in six games going 
into the Diddle Arena contest, beat West- 
ern, 90-86, Richards said, “We came into 
the game as emotionally flat as I can recall. 
There just isn’t any free ice cream in this 
business. You have to go and get it.” 

The loss in Wisconsin epitomized West- 
ern’s early offensive troubles. UM-M, us- 
ing a strong sagging man-to-man defense, 
held Johnson to only two points in the 
second half and won, 73-70. 

After easily beating a California State 
Polytechnic team that hit only 33 per cent 
from the field, Western lost both of its 
games in the Maryland Invitational. The 
Toppers played with a rash of injuries and 
illnesses. Johnson missed the invitational 
with a severely sprained ankle suffered in 
practice and Ashby and Burbach were 
slowed with colds. Richards was forced to 
start a lineup that included freshmen Reese 
and John Rahn. 

Christmas vacation wasn’t very festive 
for the team. Injuries and illnesses pre- 

(continued on page 230) 


Mark Lyons 


THOUGH HIS FIRST SHOT against Butler didn’t 
come until almost 13 minutes had passed, James John- 
son scored 30 points. Yet the Bulldogs surprisingly 
beat Western, 90-86. 


ONE OF ONLY TWO SENIORS and the only starter 
from Kentucky, scrappy Steve Ashby gets off a pass to 
Greg Jackson in the 87-81 loss to Michigan. Ashby led 
the team with 104 assists. 


so 


Ricky Rogers 


Mark. Lyons 
A FORMER state high school hurdling champion, 
Mike Reese has the spring to compete for a rebound 
against Michigan State’s Terry Donnelly. Reese scored 
six points in the 90-69 NCAA loss. 
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A 77-69 OVERTIME WIN over Austin Peay in the 
OVC tournament championship game gave West- 


MEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM: (Front row) M. 
Reese, G. Burbach, M. Prince, J. Rahn, G. Jackson, 
C. Cebula, D. Turner. (Second row) D. Thomas, A. 
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ern its eighth trip to the NCAA in 18 years and 


Steve Ashby a chance to help cut the nets. 


Lewis Gardner 


Bryant, R. Wray, T. Jensen, V. Morgan, J. Johnson 
S. Ashby. (Back row) C. Haskins, J. Richards, B. 
Rascoe and L. Van Eman. 
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vented Richards from implementing many 
needed team adjustments. 

“We just aren’t prepared for a strong 
push the rest of the season,” he said in 
early January. 

It was evident the next game. Western 
probably played its worst game of the sea- 
son against LaSalle, losing 78-64. The Top- 
pers, minus Johnson, hit only nine of 37 
first-half shots and 28 of 80 in the game for 
35 per cent. 

Johnson and Ashby returned to the 
starting lineup for the OVC opener with 
Eastern in Richmond and scored 18 and 16 
points, respectively. But they weren't 
enough to stop Eastern’s 14 of 18 free 
throw shooting in the overtime period as 
the Colonels won, 85-79. 

Turner scored 18 in the game and pro- 
vided a needed offensive spark. And with 
him came a renewed enthusiasm. Turner 
scored his season-high 26 points and had 
seven assists in the 97-82 win over More- 
head on the road. It was the beginning of a 
six-game Western winning streak. 

The Toppers then won overtime games 
against East Tennesssee and Jacksonville 
in Diddle Arena. East Tennessee’s strong 
full-court press forced repeated Topper 
turnovers in the last minute of the second 
half, allowing the Bucs to score the last 
seven points of the half to send the game 
into overtime. Clutch play by Turner, Jack- 
son and Prince salvaged the win. 

The Jacksonville game was perhaps the 
season’s most exciting. It featured 12 ties 
and 32 lead changes as neither team could 
mount more than a five-point lead. West- 
ern set a school record with 29 assists, most 
of which were inside feeds to Jackson, 
Johnson and Bryant, who combined for 52 
points. 

Richards sensed a new enthusiasm in his 
team after the game. “Human beings can 
do remarkable things if they really want 
to,” he said. ‘All it takes is a little confi- 
dence and the faith of a mustard seed.” 

Bryant also responded with new enthu- 
siasm. He scored 27 points and had 13 re- 
bounds in Western’s 86-75 win over Ten- 
nessee Tech that put the Toppers in a first- 
place tie in the conference. 

Following the Tech win, Richards an- 
nounced his resignation effective at the 
end of the season. He cited the changing 
attitudes of modern players and a desire to 
spend more time with his family as his 
reasons for leaving. 

After beating Murray, 91-75, behind 
Jackson’s 22 points, Western improved its 
OVC record to 5-1 with a 91-83 win over 
Austin Peay in Clarksville. Johnson and 
Jackson each hit nine of 12 floor shots 
against Peay to score 27 and 19 points, re- 
spectively. cues 

After an 80-72 loss to a hot-shooting 
Dayton team, Western traveled to Mur- 
freesboro with a chance to take sole posses- 
sion of first place in the conference going 
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LOOSE BALLS, an overtime and guard Darryl 
Turner made the 98-94 win over East Tennessee 
an exciting one. Turner hit 10 of 19 shots, 
scored 23 points and grabbed 10 rebounds. 


Lewis Gardner 


WITH ONE DEFENDER, Eastern’s Lovell 
Joiner, pinned to the floor, Mike Prince looks 
to Steve Ashby (right) and James Johnson for 
help in the Tops’ second loss to the Colonels. 


Jim Burton 


A BOUNCE PASS from Mike Reese slips under the arm of Michigan 
State’s Earvin Johnson. Reese, a freshman, played more than half the 
game because of Steve Ashby’s illness and Darryl Turner’s fouls. 
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FOUR INCHES TALLER than James Johnson, Syra- 
cuse’s Roosevelt Bouie controls the opening tip in the 
first-round game of the NCAA. Although Syracuse 
was 22-5 and ranked 18th, the Tops won, 87-86. 


DEJECTED Aaron Bryant sits alone during a timeout 
of the NCAA second-round loss to Michigan. Bryant 
had fouled out with 10 minutes left, followed a minute 
later by James Johnson. 


Mark Lyons 
HIS LAST WAS A LOSS. Coach Jim Richards and 
Greg Burbach leave the floor after falling to Michigan, 


90-69, in the second round of the NCAA. Richards’ 
record at Western was 102-84. 
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into the OVC’s second round of play. But 
Middle Tennessee played with extreme 
emotion and handed Western its worst 


~conference loss in 10 years, 98-69. 


“It was like two prize fighters,” Richards 
said. “One was punching hard and the oth- 
er was falling back hard.” 

But Western rebounded quickly. In beat- 
ing Morehead, 106-69, Western set an 
OVC record with 69.8 field goal shooting. 
Johnson and Prince each hit eight of nine 
floor shots against a Morehead team with 
only one starter over 6-5. 

Western then lost overtime games to 
Eastern and East Tennessee. Again, deadly 
free throw shooting by Eastern proved the 
difference in the overtime. 

In Johnson City, East Tennessee beat 
Western, 80-77, in triple overtime. A des- 
peration follow shot by Prince in the first 
overtime sent the game into the second 
extra period. Johnson hit two free throws 
after time had expired in the second over- 
time to send the game into the third extra 
period. East Tennessee won by hitting five 
free throws in the last two minutes. 

After an 81-69 win over Tennessee Tech 
in Cookeville, Western dropped its OVC 
record to 7-5 with a 66-64 loss to Austin 
Peay in Diddle Arena. Austin Peay’s small- 
er starting front line outscored Bryant, 
Johnson and Jackson by 11 and outre- 
bounded them by nine to forge the win 
despite Turner’s 26 points. 

The season climaxed with the type of 
play Richards had continually hoped for. 
In beating Murray and Middle Tennessee 
to finish one game behind Middle and East 
Tennessee in the OVC, Western played 
with extreme emotion. 

Down by 12 or more points six times in 
the second half against Murray, Western 
repeatedly rallied behind Johnson’s nine of 
12 and Turner’s eight of 13 second-half 
shooting and won, 100-98, in overtime. 

“The Murray win gve us the knowledge 
of what winning meant,” Richards said 
after the season. “There we learned what it 
took to win and there we finally realized 
we were capable of being real winners.” 

The regular season finale five days later 
against Middle was the culmination of 
Richards’ call for enthusiasm. Screaming 
“attack, be aggressive” during an emotion- 
al pre-game team meeting, Richards tore a 
T-shirt proclaiming Middle as the “1978 
OVC champ.” It helped propel his team to 
an 87-78 win. 

“We reached an emotional peak against 
Middle Tennessee,” Richards said later. 
“We probably played our best game of the 
season against them.” 

The climactic emotionalism was best ex- 
hibited by Bryant, who finally played to 
his full potential. In the win over Middle 
and the OVC tournament wins over East 
Tennessee and Austin Peay, Bryant hit 26 
of 33 shots, scored 60 points and had 31 
rebounds. 

His 25 points paced Western to a hard- 


fought 79-75 win over East Tennessee in 
the opening round of the tournament. 

In the championship game, Austin Peay 
jumped to a 10-point lead midway through 
the second half before Bryant, who fin- 
ished with 21 points, and Prince, who had 
14 coming off the bench, rallied Western to 
send the game into overtime. Sparked by 
six points from Bryant and Turner, West- 
ern built an 11-point lead in the overtime 
and won, 77-69. 

In Knoxville, Syracuse, ranked 18th na- 
tionally with a 22-5 record, built a 10-point 
lead six minutes into the second half. 
Western rallied behind the double-figure 
scoring of all five starters and the inspira- 
tional play of Burbach and Reese. Burbach 
hit a key free throw and contributed three 
assists, while Reese hit three long shots, 
the last a 22-footer with 27 seconds remain- 
ing that sent the game into overtime. 

Bryant hit three shots during the over- 
time to propel Western to an 85-80 lead. 
Syracuse rallied in the last 53 seconds and 
had a chance to win with three seconds left 
when All-American Marty Byrnes went to 
the line for a one and bonus after a contro- 
versial charging call on Ashby. He missed 
the first shot and Jackson rebounded to 
give the OVC its first NCAA win in six 
years. 

In Dayton, Michigan State, the Big 10 
champions that entered with a 24-4 record, 
jumped to a 21-6 lead over a shaky Western 
team and fought off several rallies to win, 
90-69. The Toppers were in the game until 
Johnson, Bryant and Turner, who each 
scored 12 points, fouled out in the second 
half. 

After the game, Turner epitomized his 
team’s late season surge that carried West- 
ern to 13 wins in the final 19 games. 

“Desire, that’s all it was,” he said slowly. 
“We just wanted to win. We wanted to win 


bad.” 


Don White @ 
MEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 

Won 16 Lost 14 
Western 81 MICHIGAN 87 
WESTERN 82 Evansville 72 
WESTERN 78 _ Bowling Green State 65 
Western 80 MEMPHIS STATE 86 
Western 86 BUTLER 90 

Western 70 WISCONSIN- 
MILWAUKEE 73 
WESTERN 72 = Cal-Poly (SLO) 50 
Western 78 MARYLAND 91 
Western 63 ST. JOHN’S 80 
Western 64 LASALLE 78 
Western 79 EASTERN KENTUCKY = 85 
WESTERN 97 Morehead 82 
WESTERN 96 Jacksonville 94 
WESTERN 98 East Tennessee 94 
WESTERN 86 Tennessee Tech 75 
WESTERN 91 Murray 75 
WESTERN 91 Austin Peay 83 
Western 72 DAYTON 80 
Western 69 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 98 
WESTERN 106 Morehead 69 
Western 74 EASTERN KENTUCKY 78 
Western 77. EAST TENNESSEE 80 
WESTERN 81 Tennessee Tech 69 
Western 64 AUSTIN PEAY 66 
WESTERN 100 Murray 98 
WESTERN 87. Middle Tennessee 78 
WESTERN 79 East Tennessee 75 
WESTERN 77 Austin Peay 69 
WESTERN 87 Syracuse 86 
Western 69 MICHIGAN STATE 90 
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NAPS are a pre-game ritual with coach Jim Richards. 
He relaxes near a den wall covered with awards from 
his basketball coaching career before shaving and 
changing clothes for the last game of the season. 


BLEACHERS at Warren Central High School are a 
playground for coach Jim Richards and Brent Has- 
kins, son of assistant coach Clem Haskins. Between 
their playful punches, the pair watched Brent’s 11- 
year-old sister, Clemette, play basketball. 
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is taped by WKCT’s Wes Strader. The tape included 
Richard's expectations of the last game of the regular 
season, and was broadcast prior to the tip-off. 


ATTACK, be aggressive! was the message coach Jim 
Richards wrote on a chalkboard while his players 
warmed up before their game with Middle Tennessee. 
The coach also ripped a Middle Tennessee T-shirt to 


i 

| 

A PRE-GAME INTERVIEW with coach Jim Richards 
psych his team before a 87-78 victory. 
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It was April, 1971. 

Jim Richards strolled out on to the Did- 
dle Arena floor with his good friend, Butch 
Gilbert. They were a pair who had often 
been seen together. Gilbert had been head 
football coach at Glasgow High School 
while Richards was the head basketball 


ia 3 coach. 
They looked at the 13,500 seats sur- 
rounding them. Richards quietly told Gil- 


bert (now a Western assistant football 


coach) that he thought he would soon in- 
2 herit the coaching responsibilities of the 
great arena, its team and tradition. 
Richards’ statement soon came through. 
He became the successor to Johnny Old- 
ham, who had just led the Toppers to their 
highest national finish ever — third place 
in the NCAA tournament. 

It was a highlight of Richards’ coaching 
career that had begun in 1959 at Auburn 
High School. After three years at Auburn 
and five years at Glasgow, the last where he 
won a state championship, Richards re- 
turned to his alma mater as an assistant. 

It was a return to the school he loves. As 
a student in the mid-50s, Richards played 
baseball and kept statistics for basketball 
coach Ed Diddle. 

Although Richards never started in high 
school or played basketball on the colle- 
giate level, he dedicated himself to the 
sport after his junior year. In his initial 
season at Western he earned a distinction 
shared only by Oldham — he won a share 
of the league title in his first year. 

His 1975-76 team won the regular season 
championship and the OVC tournament 
and represented the conference in the 
NCAA tournament, only to lose in the first 
round to Marquette. 

Richards made his second trip to the 
NCAA last season when his team became 
the first OVC team to win in the national 
tournament since Austin Peay beat Jack- 
sonville in 1972. 

Richards announced his resignation in 
the midst of a six-game winning streak. He 
said it was a decision he had been consider- 
ing for several years. He cited the increas- 
ing demands of the job, the changing atti- 
ABAD CALL brings coach Jim Richards off the bench to protest tudes of modern athletes and a desire to 
in his last season which ended with a trip to NCAA tournament. spend more time with his family as the 
Richards finished his career at Western with a 102-84 record. reasons for leaving. 

He finished his career at Western with a 
102-84 record. In February he was reas- 
signed as coordinator of men’s athletics. 
Gene Keady, an assistant at Arkansas, was 
named the new head coach. 

The rise to the head coaching position at 
Western was a lifelong dream for Richards. 

“I’m just awestruck,” he said, “to think 
that a skinny, 145-pound freshman from 
Burton Ridge who was as naive as they 
possibly come, who had never drank a 
drop of beer or other alcoholic beverage in 
his life, who dreamed but was scared and 
who was one of the biggest introverts who 
ever walked, eventually obtained what I 
did. 

“To think that I rose to become head 
basketball coach, well, my eyes swell to 


A QUICK KISS in the hallway is shared by coach Jim Richards 
and wife Annette before he leaves for the gym. Mrs. Richards is a 
mathematics teacher at Bowling Green High School. 


A LIVE RADIO question and answer show March 8 was a dis- 


uise for the presentation of a golf cart to retiring coach Jim : ? _ 
Richards. Mayor Bernie Steen and Richards’ wife Annette were tears when I think about it all. The thrill is 


present when a group of supporters surprised the coach. above all imagination.” 
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“We don’t mind second. 
ut wed rather have first.” 


As far as coach Julia Yeater is concerned, 
second place is no place for the women’s 
basketball team. 

But that’s where Western found itself for 
the third straight year. 

This time Western finished 22-9 and lost 
to the University of Kentucky in the state 
finals, 61-49. In 1977, the culprit was More- 
head, which beat Western, 70-68. 

“Even though we didn’t bring back the 
big one, I don’t think we have anything to 
be ashamed of,” said Miss Yeater, who fin- 
ished her first two years at Western with a 
44-18 record. “We don’t mind second when 
you compare it to the rest of the places. But 
we'd rather have first.” 

Although Western didn’t bring back the 
big one this year, Miss Yeater was happy 


A 22-POINT HALFTIME LEAD against Kentucky 
was dwindled to four midway through the second half, 
but Western won, 84-82, behind the scoring of Brenda 
Chapman. One of only two seniors on the team, Miss 
Chapman hit 10 of 11 free throws and scored 30 points. 


David Frank 


NICKNAMED “THE HAMMER,” senior Linda 
Howard sparked the Lady Toppers with her defense 
and floor leadership. Her 102 assists almost doubled 


the total of any of her teammates. Ricky Rovers 


with the team’s success. 

“We just keep hanging in there,” she 
said. “I think probably the hardest thing to 
do besides staying in first is to stay in 
second. During the first years of women’s 
basketball in Kentucky, Eastern dominated 
for five or six years in a row. You'll notice 
the caliber is coming up and people are 
starting to even out. 

“Nobody really stays up there but us, 
and we're No. 2. I think that as long as we 
hang in there, we're eventually going to 
win it.” 

Miss Yeater started the season optimisti- 


THE FACES AND EXPRESSIONS of the coaches and 
players on the bench change as quickly as play moves 
on the floor. In a home game against Louisville mid- 
way through the season, the Lady Toppers’ bench 
cringed in disbelief when a play didn’t work as it 
should have. But moments later, the bench was rejuve- 
nated with a Western comeback. The Lady Toppers 
won, 82-72. They also beat Louisville in their first 
meeting, 61-59, and in the state tournament, 90-81. 


-coach Julia Yeater 


cally and with good reason. She had all five 
starters back from her first team, which 
also went 22-9. 

In addition, Miss Yeater was forced to 
cut five members of her previous team be- 
cause of talented freshmen and transfers. 

The spark plug of the team continued to 
be 5-foot-7 guard Brenda Chapman, who 
had averaged 17.7 points the year before. 
Miss Chapman led the team in shooting 
and her 81 per cent average at the free- 
throw line was tops in the Ohio Valley 
Conference. 

Her 20.2 scoring average was second in 
the OVC to Morehead’s Donna Murphy. 
She and Miss Murphy were the only 
unanimous picks on the All-OVC team. 

Miss Yeater realizes the near-impossible 
task of replacing Miss Chapman next year. 

“It would be extremely tough consider- 
ing the total ball player she is,” Miss 
Yeater said. “It’s not only that she was our 

(continued on page 238) 
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“We don't mind second. cont 


leading scorer, but she is really a good 
stealer, she handed out her share of assists, 
got her share of rebounds and was prob- 
ably the best defensive player on the team. 

“There’s no doubt, at least in the Ken- 
tucky coaches’ opinions, that Brenda is one 
of the top players in the state,” Miss Yeater 
said 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 
Won 22 Lost 9 


Western VANDERBILT 
WESTERN Belmont 
WESTERN Purdue 

WESTERN Bellarmine 
WESTERN Vanderbilt 
WESTERN Louisville 

Western MOREHEAD 
Western NORTHERN KY. 
WESTERN East Tennessee 
WESTERN Murray 

WESTERN Austin Peay 
WESTERN Louisville 

Western MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
WESTERN Kentucky 
WESTERN Morehead 
WESTERN Cincinnati 

Western EASTERN KENTUCKY 
Western KENTUCKY 
WESTERN Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
WESTERN Eastern Illinois 
WESTERN Missouri-St. Louis 
Western TENNESSEE TECH 
WESTERN Northern Kentucky 
WESTERN Austin Peay 
Western MURRAY 
WESTERN Eastern Kentucky 
WESTERN Middle Tennessee 
WESTERN Belmont 
WESTERN Murray 

WESTERN Louisville 

Western KENTUCKY 


IT WAS JUST MORE of the same for second-year 
coach Julia Yeater. Her team finished second in the 
state for the third consecutive year and ended with a 
22-9 record for the second straight year. 


Mark Lyons Mark Lyons 
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Stevie Benson 


A MIDCOURT COLLISION involving Western's 
Linda Howard gives evidence of why the senior guard 
is called “Hammer” by her teammates. Miss Howard 
teamed up with the team’s only other senior, Brenda 
Chapman, to give Western one of the strongest back- 
courts in the state. 


GIRL’S BASKETBALL ISN’T for the weak. Donna 


Doellman, Western’s leading rebounder, is wedged be- 
tween two opponents as she attempts a drive. 


ee 


Chapman’s teammate at guard, Linda 
“Hammer” Howard, was the only other 
senior on the squad. Howard played in ev- 
ery game and contributed 102 assists de- 
spite averaging only 2.1 points per game. 

But while Miss Chapman and Miss 
Howard were playing every game, West- 
ern’s front line — Donna Doellman, Pam 


A TALENTED GROUP of freshmen forced coach Ju- 
lia Yeater to drop five members of her previous year’s 
team. Included in the group of talented newcomers 
was Wanda Blane from Christian County. 


Kordenbrock and Beth Lane Blanton — 
was being hampered by injuries and ill- 
nesses. 

Miss Kordenbrock was bothered in De- 
cember with an ankle injury, and a throat 
ailment in January sidelined Miss Doell- 
man. 

Despite the difficulties, all three aver- 
aged in double figures. Miss Doellman, an 
honorable mention ALL-OVC pick, led the 
team and was 14th in the conference in 


(continued on page 240) 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: (Front row) P. Korden- 
brock, L. Howard, L. Stokely, B. Chapman, W. Blane. 
(Second row) A. Polson, S. Fulkerson, V. Higgs, B. 
Blanton, D. Doellman. (Third row) D. Sutton, K. Fier- 
son, J. Myers, S. Rubin, A. Fields. (Back row) J. Yeater, 
L. Holmes, E. Penny, K. Robinson and N. Shugart. 


Jim Burton 


BETH BLANTON dribbles between three East Ten- 
nessee defenders in Western’s 81-70 win in January. 
Blanton hit seven of 13 floor shots and eight of 11 free 
throws to lead her team with 22 points. The only 
married player on the squad was fourth in the OVC in 
free-throw percentage. 


Lewis Gardner 
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cont. 


rebounding with a 7.9 average. Mrs. Blan- 
ton was fourth in the OVC in free-throw 
percentage. Miss Kordenbrock hit more 
than 52 per cent of her floor shots to lead 
the team. 

“Donna was really coming on at the first 
of the season when we had our first six 
games and Miss Kordenbrock was out,” 
Miss Yeater said. “Donna and Brenda were 
working so well together, Brenda from the 
outside and Donna from the inside. But the 
month layoff right after Christmas just 
took everything she had worked for and 
made her start all over again.” 

Miss Yeater didn’t hesitate to go to her 
bench. The other members of the team 
were Wanda Blane, a Hopkinsville fresh- 
man; Alesia Fields, a transfer from Louis- 
ville; Karen Frierson, a Louisville fresh- 
man; Shirley Fulkerson, a Louisville fresh- 
man; Vivian Higgs; an Owensboro fresh- 
man; Jennifer Myers, a Tompkinsville 


BEST ALL-AROUND PLAYER Brenda Chapman 
blocks a Northern player. Against Murray in Diddle 
Arena, Miss Chapman scored a school-record 40 
points in an 89-63 win. She was elected unanimously 
to the All-OVC team. 


RECOVERED from a throat operation, Donna Doell- 
man scores against Morehead in February as Western 
revenged an earlier road loss, 89-84. The junior aver- 
aged in double figures for the season despite an early- 
season ankle injury. 
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freshman; Alicia Polson, a Glasgow High 
School star; Sue Rubin, a La Grange, IIL., 
sophomore; Lee Stokely, a Murray, Ga., 
transfer, and Donna Sutton, a 6-0 Kings- 
land Ga., freshman. 

“ As far as I’m concerned, you can’t name 
the best sixth person on our team because 
anybody could have done it,” Miss Yeater 
said. “I thought we had the best freshmen 
in the state.” 

Miss Yeater was forced into some new 
things this year. Although the Kentucky 
Women’s Intercollegiate Conference 


(KWIC) was still used as the preliminary to 
the regionals, Miss Yeater had to play 
OVC foes as well. 

“I had 16 games scheduled before I even 
started scheduling,” Miss Yeater said. 
“Those games take up the bulk of our sea- 
son; they fall right in January and Febru- 
ary.” 

For the second year, Miss Yeater re- 
quired her players to participate in a condi- 
tioning program. 

“T think the conditioning program is ab- 
solutely necessary,” Miss Yeater said. “It’s 


one of my, basic philosophies. If you look 
at it from the style of play we have — 
pressing, fast break — it’s important that 
we have it,” she said. 

One of Miss Yeater’s goals was to aver- 
age 10 points more than the opposition. 
Western averaged 76 points per game to 
the opposition’s 68.6. 

“I don’t think we sacrificed our speed 
this year, even though we did get a little 
more size,’ Miss Yeater said. “We were 
pretty quick. We liked to press and we used 
a zone press instead of a man-to-man. The 


people who set traps were quick enough on 
their feet to harass.” 

Western started the season with a heart- 
breaking 63-62 loss to Vanderbilt. Western 
battled back from a 12-point deficit but 
still fell short. 

“I think the low points of the season 
were getting beat by Vandy in the season 
opener and getting beat by Northern Ken- 
tucky by 36 points up there,” Miss Yeater 
said. 

The loss to Northern was seven games 
later, and dropped Western’s record to 5-3. 

Mark Lyons 


The Lady Toppers won the next four before 
falling to Middle Tennessee, 74-70, in 
Murfreesboro. 

Western beat Kentucky, 84-82, in the 
first meeting between the two teams in late 
January, and won its next two games to 
improve its record to 12-4. But losses to 
Eastern, 94-85, and Kentucky, 72-53, 
dropped Western to 12-6. 

The team won all but two of its next 12 
games before losing to Kentucky in the 
KWIC finals. 


Jim Grove & 
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THE TEAM’S TALLEST PLAYER was 6-foot Donna Sutton, a freshman from 
Kingsland, Ga. Miss Sutton played well off the bench in reserve of Pam Korden- 
brock and Donna Doellman. 


A 61-49 LOSS to Kentucky in the finals of the state tournament in Lexington brings 
tears to the eyes of Pam Kordenbrock. It was the third straight year Western fell in 
the state tournament finals. Miss Kordenbrock is a 5-10 junior from Covington. 


Mark Lyons 
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Win or lose, they cheer 


The near-capacity crowd in Smith Stadium 
seemed stunned. The excited cheers that 
had shaken the stadium only minutes be- 
fore became murmurs of disbelief. 

What had seemed to be a certain Home- 
coming win over Morehead became a tie 
game. With less than a minute to play, 
Morehead tied the score with a touchdown 
and a two-point conversion and was again 
threatening to score following an intercep- 
tion return deep into Western territory. 
The fans were shell-shocked. 

Don Armstrong, public relations direc- 
tor, rushed to cheerleading captain Pam 
Mosier on the sidelines and yelled, “Get 
‘em up, Mosier.” 

The cheerleaders responded with a des- 
peration cheer that helped arouse the 
crowd’s enthusiasm and aided the Toppers’ 
defensive stand that halted the Morehead 
drive and preserved the tie. 

It was one of countless times last year 
when the 14-member cheerleading squad 
guided the Topper fans to positive, sports- 
manlike reactions to tense athletic situa- 
tions. It is a leadership role adviser Ron 
Beck believes is sometimes overlooked. 

“Tl think cheerleaders on college cam- 
puses are still an important part of the 
overall environment of athletic contests,” 
Beck said. “They perform the important 
function of channeling the en- 
thusiasm created by the team 
into positive, organized expres- 
sion.” 

But generating support for a 
football team that won only 
one game was difficult, most of 
the group said. “It takes a dif- 
ferent kind of person to be a 
cheerleader — one that doesn’t 
get down easily,” said Miss 
Mosier, a second-year cheer- 
leader. “It’s hard and discour- 
aging sometimes. It’s like 
you're cheering to nothing. 
You just echo back to your- 
self.” 

Despite the disappointing 
football season, Beck believed 
the squad remained cohesive 
and enthusiastic. 

“This group is probably the 
best bunch of cheerleaders I’ve 
worked with,” said the fifth- 
year adviser. “Their one distin- 
guishing factor has been their 
good attitude and ability to get 
along with each other during a 
long, hard season when it was 


rough.” Austin Peay. ’ 


Jennifer Kimmel, a Beechmont junior, said, “The best thing 
about being a Western cheerleader is the friendship involved. This 


group gets along very well.” 


Beck said the ability to get along with other squad members is a 
major factor in selecting a cheerleader. He said the selection com- 


BASKETBALL SEASON brought hopes of better 
times for Sarah Jane Gordon, Chris Swanberg and the 
other cheerleaders. Miss Gordon rides Swanberg’s 
shoulders prior to the 91-75 win over Murray. 


Scott Robinson 


” she said. 


‘I was just surprised at the team, 


personality, a neat appearance and the 
physical ability required for stunts and 
cheers. 

“The judging emphasis has recently 
changed from a popularity contest to the 
selection of the best-qualified people with 
the ability and leadership to make strong 
cheerleaders,” Beck said. 

Candidates for the seven female and sev- 
en male positions first completed a two- 
week training session conducted by the 
previous squad. Those completing the clin- 
ic got references from faculty and staff per- 
sonnel before being judged by Beck, athle- 
tic director Johnny Oldham, two students 
(usually the previous squad’s senior co- 
captains) and Anne Murray, assistant dean 
of student affairs. 

The squad members are selected on a 
point-system basis. Beck said one-half of 
the points are based on a personal inter- 
view, academic standing and recommenda- 
tions. The remaining points are accumulat- 
So wee the candidate’s appearance and 
skill. 

The new squad practiced daily for about 
four weeks learning sideline cheers, group 
stunts and pompon routines. Practice was 
narrowed to twice weekly after the cheers 
were learned. 

The squad attended a cheerleading clinic 
at Memphis State University in 
August and won the “spirit 
stick’’ as the most improved 
group. 

The cheerleaders tried to in- 
crease interest in athletics by 
various activities off the field. 
“Cheerleading is a lot more im- 
portant than people realize,” 
Miss Mosier said. “Most peo- 
ple don’t realize the things we 
do behind the scenes.” 

The squad _ silk-screened 
about 550 T-shirts with em- 
blems promoting the football 
team and placed “spirit notes” 
in the dorm mailboxes of foot- 
ball players before home 
games. The cheerleaders also 
helped with a high school 
cheerleading clinic sponsored 
by the YMCA and worked with 
cheerleaders from Potter Child- 
ren’s Home and School. 

Although the cheerleaders 
were generally disappointed 
with the university policy that 
restricts cheering at away 
games to only conference 
games (except East Tennessee) 


Ron Hoskins 


RED TOWELS ARE FOR WAVING when the Hilltoppers are doing well and 
clutching when they are not. Lisa Norris clutched her’s as Western fell, 21-3, to 


and nearby non-conference games, they agreed the great thrill 
comes during exciting home games. 


“The biggest thrill comes when we run through the ‘T’ formas 


mittee also looks for leadership capabilities, a good attitude and 
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tion and see all the people waving red towels,” 
Rounds, a Pierre, S.D. junior. 


said Dennis 


Don White @ 


POSED after a home basketball game are (Bottom 
row) S. Gordon, C. Hester, B. Wilson, C. Swanberg, W. 
Herner, D. Rounds, C. Moore. (Top row) L. Norris, E. 
Mills, P. Mosier, J. Kimmel and D. Miller. Absent 
were R. Hornug, R. Macias and D. Basham. 


MAILBOX ENCOURAGEMENT was given to foot- 
ball players before home games by the cheerleaders. 
Captain Pam Mosier got help from Keen Hall RA 
Lewone Griggs before the East Tennessee game. 
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A 13-POINT Topper lead against East Tennessee 
dwindled to nothing in less than four minutes, mak- 
ing tense cheerleaders out of Pam Mosier and Barry 
Wilson. Western won in overtime, 98-94. 


FISTS CLENCHED, Elaine Mills watches a crucial 
moment in the football game against East Tennessee. 
The game also had good moments for Miss Mills as 
the Toppers won their only game, 33-13. 
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GYMNAST Susan Rose competes on the 
uneven parallel bars against a weak More- 
head team, which the Toppers beat, 117.55.- 
109.85. Miss Rose took fourth all-around. 


IN FLIGHT, Betsy Terrell performs a floor 
exercise in Diddle Arena against East Ten- 
nessee, Dec. 3. The Toppers easily won 
their second meet of the season. 


Mark Lyons 


Judy Watson 
TOP GYMNAST Barby Shields adds a little 


personality to her floor exercise routine. 
Miss Shields qualified for regionals, but 
was sidelined by an injury. 


Gymnastics Team: (Front row) G. Vamvas, 
S. Krakoviak, P. Palmer, L. Vessels, S. Tip- 
ton, K. Flanary. (Back row) B. Terrell, C. 
Farrington, S. Rose, L. Goff and B. Shields. 


Between late fall and early spring, the gymnastics 
team watched its potential for winning the state 
tournament drift into a cloud of doubts that it 
would be anything more than post-season competi- 
tion. 

“The potential was there at the first of the year,” 
first-year coach Sally Krakoviak said. ‘But injuries 
just put a definite damper on our potential.” 

The team finished fourth in the state behind the 
University of Kentucky, Eastern and University of 
Louisville. Western scored 113.80 points. 

It wasn’t where Miss Kravokiak had expected her 
seven veterans and two freshmen to finish. 

In a pre-Christmas meet, the Toppers over- 
whelmed Southeast Missouri, 125.55 to 11.35. Good 
all-around performances by Barby Shields, Libby 
Goff, Susan Rose and Betsy Terrell combined for 
the win. 

East Tennessee also proved a pushover for the 
Toppers, who won, 127.85.-101.00. 

The team returned from Christmas vacation to 
bad weather which canceled its meet at Indiana 
University. 

The next meet was postponed for a few days 
because of more bad weather. When Eastern finally 
arrived, it beat Western, 126.6-123.65. 

The team’s first away meet was at Memphis State. 
A 90-minute vehicle delay in Bowling Green forced 
the Toppers to rush warmups and didn’t allow for 
proper adjustment to the new environment. They 
finished jee behind Mississippi University for 
Women and Memphis State, but Miss Shields cap- 
tured meet all-around honors with a 32.99 score. 

The next road trip was more successful. The team 
swept every event to beat Ball State and Illinois 
State in Muncie, Ind. 

The winning continued at home against More- 
head, a 117.55-109.85 victory. 

More injuries left only four gymnasts eligible to 
compete against U of L and UK in Lexington. West- 
ern finished last with 96.25 points. 

The state tournament was only two weeks away 
when the injuries peaked. 

An ankle cast benched Pam Palmer, torn liga- 
ments sidelined Kathy Flanary and a cast-covered 
wrist kept Libby Goff from competing. 

Miss Shields, Miss Terrell, Miss Rose and Lynnie 
Vessels competed for the Toppers but their perfor- 
mances weren't strong Sarna 

“Knowing their abilities, they performed well,” 
Miss Krakoviak said. “I just told them to do their 
best. Considering the other teams, we knew we 
couldn’t win.” 


Connie Holman & 


CONTRIBUTING to Western’s 29.10 points 
against Morehead’s 26.15 score on the beam is 
Charlie Farrington. She scored the team’s high, 
8.05, on the uneven parallel bars. 
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FIRST-YEAR COACH Sally Krakoviak ad- 
vises Susan Rose at the state tournament in 
Richmond. The team finished fourth. 
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Photos by Mark Lyons 


FIFTY FEET from his target, Greg Stickler 
prepares to shoot in the standing position. 
Resting the gun on the back of the fist is 
more relaxing than in an open palm during 
the long matches, Sgt. John Baker said. 


WITH SPONGE PLUG in ear and cap on 
head, Mary Koeckert peers through the rear 
sight of her precision Anschultz 1413 free 
style rifle. Perfect 200 scores won her the 
prone position competition at two matches. 
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A Bang-up Season 


Although Western lost one of its top shooters during the 
spring semester, Sgt. 1st Class John Baker, the coach, said 
his team had a good season. 

Keith Cerk, a Waukegan, IIl., senior, was ineligible in 
the spring because he received money for tutoring high 
school shooters in 1975. 

“It would have been a fantastic year,” Baker said. 
“Keith was peaking. He realized he could break into the 
570s.” (600 is a perfect score.) 

Cerk was the second-leading scorer last year and led 
the team as a sophomore. He shot rounds of 555, 561, 550 
and 572 in fall matches. 

Baker said Cerk’s ineligibility could have “had a trying 
effect on the team.” However, the team’s average still 
improved from 562 to 565. 

“Overall, I’m really happy with their performances 


RESTING HIS RIFLE after a practice session, Eric Sack looks over his 
score sheet. Sack’s highest score of the year, 559 out of 600, helped 
Western to a 2,236-2,212 win over Murray. 


RIFLERY TEAM: (Front row) M. Koeckert, E. Sack, S. Brittingham, C. 
Rupe, Coach J. Baker. (Back row) D. Robinson, J. Miller, G. Stickler and 
K. Cerk. 


because the teams that slaughtered us last year didn’t this 
year,” Baker said. 

Steve Brittingham, the team captain, shot in the 560s in 
nine of 11 matches and was top scorer. His best score was 
a 572 at Tennessee Tech, which tied him for sixth place 
among 41 shooters. 

“He’s a fantastic individual and competitor,” Baker 
said. “He gives 100 per cent in every way.” 

Mary Koeckert was another top scorer. The sophomore 
recorded her highest score (565) in a shoulder-to-shoulder 
match against East Tennessee. She also won the prone 
position competition with perfect 200s at the Kansas and 
Midwest Camp Perry matches. 

John Miller and Eric Sack were the other starters. Mill- 
er shot his highest score (562) at the Eastern Invitational 
and Sack’s 559 at Murray was his best. 

Western opened its season with a 2,236-2, 212 victory 
over Murray in September. 

In October, the team scored easy wins over Vanderbilt 
by 2,224-1,866 and 1,673-1,507 margins. 

The weekend of Oct. 15-16 was the team’s climax, ac- 
cording to Baker. Although Western lost to East Tennes- 
see, 2,278-2,244, the score tied for the team’s seasonal 
best. 

Western competed next in the Big Bird match at Ten- 
nessee Tech and finished fifth of eight teams with a 2,234 
score. “We were cookin,’ ” Baker said. 

After contending with a broken heater and two tire 
blowouts in their van en route to Kansas State, the team 
scored poorly in the November Turkey Shoot. But their 
2,193 score was good enough for sixth of 16 teams in the 
National Riflery Association (NRA) three-position com- 
petition. 

In the International Shooting Union (ISU) competition 
at Kansas, Western finished fourth of 13 teams with a 
1,672 score. Brittingham scored a perfect 200 to win the 
prone position. 

In the November Eastern Kentucky Invitational, the 
team placed fifth of 12 teams and beat Eastern, 2,254- 
2,199 in a shoulder-to-shoulder match. 

After Christmas break, the Toppers resumed competi- 
tion in February. At Murray in the NRA Air Rifle Sec- 
tionals the team shot a 1,416 score. Koeckert placed sec- 
ond overall with a 371. 

Later that month, Western returned to Murray for the 
NRA-ISU sectionals. They recorded a 1,115 in NRA com- 
petition and a 2,244 in ISU competition. Murray set a 
national record with a 2,317 score in the ISU. 

In March, the team competed in the Midwest Camp 
Perry match at Booneville, Mo., and placed second of 20 
teams with a 2,211. 

The season ended in April with the league match at 
Middle Tennessee. A 1,650 total placed Western fifth of 
20 teams. 

Beth Taylor @ 


RIFLERY RESULTS 


WESTERN 2,236 Murray 2,212 
WESTERN 2,224 Vanderbilt 1,866 
WESTERN 1,673 Vanderbilt 1,507 
Western 2,244 EAST TENNESSEE 2,278 
Big Bird at Tennessee Tech (Sth of 8) 
NRA (6th of 16) 
International Shooting Union (4th of 13) 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational (Sth of 12) 
WESTERN 2,254 Eastern 2,199 
NRA Air Rifle Sectionals 1,416 
NRA Sectionals 1,115 
ISU Sectionals 2,244 
Midwest Camp Perry (2nd of 20) 
League Match (Sth of 20) 
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Riflery 


11:0, but disappointed... 


If it’s possible for a team to have a disap- 
pointing season despite finishing unbeat- 
en in dual meet competition for the first 
time in its history, Western’s swim team 
did it last season. 

The Hilltoppers’ hopes of repeating as 
winners of the Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Swimming Championships (KISC) were 
intensified after they finished with an 11-0 
dual meet season. But the disqualification 
of the KISC medley-relay team killed 
hopes of another championship, coach Bill 
Powell said. 

The team of Ron Finley, Jim Massey, 
Kiko Ledesma and Jay Carter would have 
set a meet record in the event if it hadn’t 
been disqualified. But Kentucky was 
awarded the victory and went on to take 
the KISC crown. 

Western’s lack of depth was more evi- 
dent in the KISC than it had been in dual 
meets. The Toppers won nine of 18 events, 
but Kentucky and Eastern, which have 
twice as many swimming scholarships as 
Western, placed high in enough events to 
edge Western in total points. 


IN HIS PREMIERE performance in the KISC, Bill 
Jackson swims the butterfly stroke. He placed second 
in the 100 and 200 breaststroke events and fourth in 
the 400 individual medley. 


A 100 BUTTERFLY LEG of a 400 medley relay by Kiko 
Ledesma begins the Toppers’ home meet against UK. 
Western won eight of 13 events and won, 58-55. 


Kentucky won with 567 points, followed 
by Eastern, 502; Western, 476; and Louis- 
ville, 125. 

“Finley was the outstanding swimmer of 
the meet,” Powell said. 

A triple winner, the freshman set KISC 
and school records in the 200 meter free- 
style (1:43.09), 100 backstroke (:53.567) and 
200 backstroke (1:56.68). 

He teamed with Carter, Butch Dy- 
mowski and Jeff Wells to win the 400 


freestyle relay in 3:08.70, a KISC record. 
Finally, he placed second and set a school 
record in the 800 freestyle with a 6:59.20. 
His teammates voted him the team’s most 
dedicated swimmer after the season. 
Senior Rick Kral, voted the team’s most 
valuable swimmer, won the one-meter and 
three-meter diving events. His 447.95 score 
in the three meter was a school record. 
Kral had practiced only a few times on 
the higher board before the meet because 


the Diddle Arena pool only has a one-me- 
ter board. The senior finished 17th in the 
one-meter division in the NCAA southeast 
diving regionals at Columbus, S.C., on 
March 10. 

Ledesma won the 200 butterfly and the 
100 butterfly, the latter in a KISC record 
time of :50.748. Freshman Dymowski won 
the 50 free in :21.526. 

Freshman Bill Jackson was second in the 
100 and 200 breaststroke events, and fourth 
in the 400 individual medley. Massey 
placed fourth in the 100 backstroke and 
sixth in the 200 backstroke. 

Wells was third in the 100 freestyle be- 
hind teammate Carter, who was second. 

Mark Hackler set school records with 
times of 16:41.8 in the 1,650 free and 4:48.6 
in the 500 free. He finished third and fifth 
in the events, respectively. 

Western’s season began with a 63-50 up- 
set of West Virginia in a double dual meet 
on Dec. 2. “They were expected to win,” 
Powell said. “We had to win the last relay 
and we did.” 

Western won 10 of 13 events against 
West Virginia. The Toppers also beat Mor- 
ris Harvey, 80-31. 

The Toppers competed in the Morris 
Harvey Relays and set four meet records 
the next day, winning with 114 points. 
Eastern finished second and Morris Har- 
vey was third. 

Tracy Phillips, Jeff Cavana, James Mul- 
likin and Finley combined for a meet rec- 
ord 3:46.9 in the 400 backstroke relay. 

Cavana, Carter, Roberto and Kiko 
Ledesma teamed for a time of 3:39.6 in the 
400 butterfly relay; Carter, Wells, Finley, 


FRESHLY SHAVEN HEADS psyched Western swim- 
mers at the KISC. Bill Jackson and Mark Ritter watch 
Kiko Ledesma snip hair from Steve Krigbaum’s head 
on the second day of the three-day competition. 


Ricky Rogers 


Dymowski and Mark Klaine combined for 
a 4:06.8 clocking in the 500 crescendo relay; 
and Finley, Jackson, Ledesma and Wells 


SWIMMING RESULTS 
Won 11 Lost 0 


swam a 3:39.2 in the 400 medley relay. All WESTERN 63 West Virginia 50 
were meet records. WESTERN 80 Morris Harvey 31 
5 é Morris Harvey Relays (1st of four) 

Western won eight of 13 events in a wectERN 58 Kenrick 5 
home meet against highly regarded Ken- WESTERN 72. Southern Missouri 35 
tucky to win, 58-55. Dymowski beat Rick WESTERN 68 Louisville 45 
Yeloushan’s four-year-old school record in WESTERN 70 Eastern Kentucky 43 
the 50 free with a time of :21.51 WV ESTERN I 0) Evanisville a 
ec saoal , WESTERN 65 Missouri-Rolla 48 

Western coasted over Southeast Missou- — Saluki Invitational (ard of 18) 
ri and Louisville in a home double dual _ WESTERN 71 __ Eastern Illinois 42 
meet. The Toppers won every event and Weeren 51 epee mae 37 
beat the Cardinals, 68-45, and SEMO, 72- SO GME he = 
KISC (3rd of four) 


ONS, 

Finley became the first Hilltopper to 
break the 10-minute barrier in the 1,000 SIDELINE CHEERING by Ron Finley and Butch Dy- 
free. He swam a 9:59.8. mowski encourages teammates at the Jan. 14 home 


rn suffered its first dual meet loss meet against University of Louisville and Southeast 
Easte Missouri. The Michigan freshmen did a good job. The 


Toppers beat both squads. 


to Western on Feb. 3. The Toppers won 10 
of 13 events and won, 70-43. 

Hackler broke Finley’s record with a 
9:45.9 in the 1,000. 

Finley won three events to lead Western 
to routs of Evansville and Missouri-Rolla. 
The Toppers won, 70-42 and 65-48, respec- 
tively. 

Western “pushed Purdue to the end,” 
according to Powell, before finishing third 
in an 18-team field at the Saluki Invita- 
tional. National power Southern Illinois 
won and Purdue was a distant second. 

Kiko Ledesma set a school record in the 
200 butterfly with a time of :51.3. 

Hackler beat Division II All-American 
Joe Nitch in two events to pace Western to 
a surprisingly easy 71-42 win over Eastern 
Illinois. 

“We thought it would be a tough meet, 
but it turned out to be the opposite,” 
Powell said. 

Kral won both diving events. 

The Toppers finished their dual meet 
season with wins over Tennessee State, 57- 
37, and Alabama A&M, 53-25, in a double- 
dual meet that turned out to be a “breath- 
er,” Powell said. 

The squad was “the best I’ve ever 
coached. No doubt about it,” he said. 

But the third-place finish in the KISC 
dampened the season. 

“That will stick in my craw forever,” £ 


Powell said. ff 
David Whitaker @ 


Ricky Rogers 


Swimming Team: (Front row) T. Mauntell, E. (Third row) M. Ritter, J. Cavana, R. Finley, T. Ross, P. 
Ledesma, B. Jackson, R. Ledesma, R. Kral, M. Buckley,  Eggler, R. Chinery. (Back row) S. Swisher, M. Roney, 
J. Wickman. (Second row) J. Wells, S. Hughes, J. Mas- | B. Dymowski, M. Bezold, M. Klaine, M. Hackler, M. 
sey, S. Krigbaum, M. Wells, J. Carter, J. Mulliken. Dressman, T. Phillips and B. Powell. 
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Swimming 


A winner 
who goes 


off the 
deep end 
every day 


Rick Kral: 


Photos by Ricky Rogers 


He sits calmly in the stands awaiting his 
turn. The other divers go before him, per- 
forming a variety of forward and backward 
flips and twists. 

His time arrives. Rick Kral walks coolly 
to the one-meter board in the Diddle Arena 
pool. As the public address announcer calls 
out his name, Western fans become silent, 
seemingly in reverence. 

With the tension mounting, Kral strides 
to the end of the board. A subserviant Hill- 
topper diver splashes water to let his tutor 
know exactly where the surface is. Kral 
takes two steps, springs and “nails” the 
dive. 


“The KISC is the only big three- 
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meter competition I get into. I 
don’t have much time to learn the 
dives, so I throw easy ones. 
Consistency is the name of that 
game. I can’t afford to blow any 
of them.” — Rick Kral 


It’s the form Kral has used since coming 
to Western to dive four years ago. The Far- 
mington Hills, Mich., senior has been 
quite successful with it, to say the least. 
Culminating his career, Kral was named 
Western’s Most Valuable Swimmer for the 
1977-78 season. 

Among Kral’s most noteworthy accom- 
plishments are titles in the one-and-three- 
meter events in the last two Kentucky In- 
tercollegiate Swimming Championships 
(KISC). 

In 1977, Kral’s two victories spurred the 
team to its first KISC title. The one-meter 
win, in the meet’s next to last event, 
clinched the championship for Western. 


AN OFTEN PRACTICED one meter dive is carefully 
executed at the KISC by senior Rick Kral. He won both 
the one and three-meter titles for the second consecu- 
tive year. 


Diver Feature 


The University of Kentucky had four of 
the top six divers in the meet, but Kral’s 
efforts staved off the deeper Wildcats. 
“Kentucky’s divers were going before Rick 
and hitting their dives well,” Topper coach 
Bill Powell said. “All the pressure in the 
world was on Rick and he didn’t crack.” 

Kral repeated the performance this sea- 
son in Western's third-place KISC finish 
in Richmond. The brown-haired diver bet- 
tered his 1977 KISC three-meter total by 30 
points to set a school record. He also holds 
the school mark at one meter. 

UK again had four of the top seven KISC 
finishers in the diving events. “Every year 
there’s 10-15 points difference between me 
and second place,” Kral said. “The funny 
thing was that when we swam Kentucky in 
the dual meet (which Western won) they 
got first and I got second in the one-meter, 
and in the three-meter, they took 1-2-3.” 

Kral then competed in the one-meter di- 
vision of the NCAA southeast regional 
March 10 in Columbia, S.C. He finished a 
disappointing 17th. 

Kral said the region was the “largest in 
the country and the second toughest. The 
competition was that good. I don’t know; 
maybe I’m not national caliber. 

“I did get sick the night before, after a 
10-hour drive. My first dive was a back, 
and my feet were too far apart. I blew it. 
That psyched me out.” 

Kral’s success on the one-meter board is 
not that surprising. He has practiced al- 
most daily for the last decade. He generally 
dives for two hours a day in Western’s 


“When I prepare for a meet, I 
think of it as a practice and I do 
all right. If I think of it as a 
meet, there’s more pressure and 


I'll get nervous and lose.” 
— Rick Kral 


practice sessions. The team also went to 
Florida during spring break and had three 
two-hour sessions a day. 

His success in three-meter competition 
is surprising, considering Western doesn’t 
have a three-meter Cee although all the 
Toppers’ KISC opponents do. 

“The KISC is the only big three-meter 
competition I get into,” Kral said. “I don’t 
have much time to learn the dives, so I 
throw easy ones. Consistency is the name 
of that game. I can’t afford to blow any of 
them.” 

Like most athletes, Kral credits diligent 
practice as being the key to diving tri- 
umphs. The way he dives in meets is 
geared to his practice procedure. 

“When I prepare for a meet, I think of it 
as a practice and I do all right,” he said. “If 
I think of it as a meet, there’s more pres- 
sure and I'll get nervous and lose. 

“T don’t even watch the other divers. If I 
watch one and he hits a dive, I'll think, 
‘Damn, he’s going to beat mel!’ At the 
KISC, I sat in a room at the back of the 
pool. I didn’t watch anybody do a single 
dive.” 

Bryan Armstrong @ 


AFTER HIS DIVES, Rick Kral cheers for teammates 
against highly regarded UK. The Toppers won, 58-55, 
for their first dual meet victory over UK. 


COACH TOM MCKENZIE eyes a dive by Rick Kral 
during a practice. McKenzie, a former UK diver, ironi- 
cally helped his former competitor prepare to beat all 
of UK’s divers at the KISC. 


A DESERTED STORAGE room at Eastern is a safe 
refuge for diver Rick Kral between dives at the KISC 
The senior said he doesn’t like to watch his opponents 


af 


GIRLFRIEND PATTY BAILEY chats with Rick Kral 
between meet events. The coed is a sophomore psy- 
chology major from Prospect. 
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Intramurals 


here’s nothing fancy about room 

148 in Diddle Arena. The office 

doesn’t have wall-to-wall carpet 
or a receptionist greeting visitors. 

It’s just an ordinary office filled with 
desks and cabinets. But within the small 
room functions one of Western’s most suc- 
cessful programs — campus recreation. 

With almost 90 per cent of its students 
and faculty involved in campus recreation, 
Western again offered a well-rounded pro- 
gram of intramurals, sports clubs and free 


play. It was a year of improvement, accord- 
ing to Frank Griffin, campus recreation di- 
rector. 

“I’ve seen a definite improvement in our 
program this year,” Griffin said. “I think 
we've done an excellent job in providing 
the student body with the kind of recrea- 
tion program they want.” 

Assistant director Max Appel coordinat- 
ed both the men’s and faculty/staff pro- 
grams. He credited the program’s improve- 
ment to a group of hard-working graduate 
assistants. 

“Mark Thomas, Ray Brooks, Jack Fass, 
Teresa Short and Randy Davis all did a 
super job for us this year,” Appel said. 
“They really made our program a stronger 
one.” 

Several new programs were begun last 
year. In men’s competition, free-throw 
shooting was introduced, and in faculty/ 
staff competition, slimnastics, a program 
designed for conditioning and weight loss, 
was popular. 

A new face in the office was Betsy Child, 
coordinator of the women’s co-recreational 
and sports clubs programs. She said the 
number and popularity of sports clubs in- 
creased last year. 

“The sports clubs have become a very 
strong facet of our program,” she said. 
“Rugby, soccer and women’s softball, 
which will become a varsity sport next 
year, are probably the most active clubs at 
this time.” 


THE GROUND never looked so close for Jim Muf- 
fost, who catches a pass for Charlie’s Squad. Sigma Chi 
fraternity finished a 12-0 season by beating the Wild 
Hares, 28-16, for the championship. 


COMPLETE WITH COWBOY HAT, Joey Bowling 
throws a horseshoe while competing for Sigma Nu. 
About 10 minutes later, the competition behind Keen 
Hall was rained out. 


as 
ae 


Campus recreation provided travel ex- 
penses and entry fees for the sports clubs 
last year. But, according to Ms. Child, the 
program’s best years are ahead. 

“We only had a limited budget to work 
with this year,” she said. “Western has 
been a little slower in developing sports 
clubs than most other schools, but the fu- 
ture looks promising.” 

Appel said, “We definitely need more 
space for our program to fully reach its 
potential. An all-purpose recreational fa- 
cility could turn our program around.” 

Plans for a recreational building were 
approved by the Board of Regents, and Ap- 
pel anticipated construction to begin with- 
in the next few years. 

The competitiveness of intramurals be- 
came a growing concern for Ms. Child. 

“T think that competition is over-empha- 
sized here,” she said. “Intramurals should 
provide an outlet for the student to relax 
and enjoy himself. Maybe in the future the 
program can be divided into two leagues, 
one for those who are skilled in the par- 
ticular sport and another for those who 
just want to have fun.” 

The all-sports trophy, given to the group 

(continued on page 254) 


QUICKNESS, JUMPING ABILITY and strength dic- 
tate front line play in volleyball. Emily Porter uses all 
three in returning a volley while competing in coed 
volleyball in Diddle Arena. 


Mike Dowell 
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Intramurals 


Scott Robinson 


Ron Hoskins 


Anyone 
can play... 


or individual displaying the best overall 
competitiveness, increased student inter- 
est. 

“Even though intramurals is basically 
for fun, everyone wants some kind of prize 
to go after,” Appel said. “It gets more peo- 
ple involved and creates more enthusi- 
asm.” 

The Dutch Boys won the men’s all- 
sports trophy with 53 points, followed by 
Sigma Nu and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. In the 
girls’ division, Goodtime Gang edged Al- 


GOOD EYE CONTACT helps Kevin Warford connect 
on a letters-high pitch in a softball game against the 
Trojans. The Trojans won the independent champion- 
ship with a win over the Nobody’s. 


WITH TONGUE stuck out and head turned, Willi 
Koesters, a senior from Louisville, blocks a shot-on- 
goal while practicing as goalie for his intramural soc- 
cer team last fall. 


Intramurals 
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pha Delta Pi to win the all-sports trophy. 

The Dutch Boys dominated the men’s 
competition by winning five sports. They 
won the swimming competition and de- 
feated the Bad Spikes to win in volleyball. 
They also won in handball, table tennis 
doubles and track and field. 

When the flag football season began last 
fall, 26 teams competed for the campus 
championship. Sigma Chi won, capping 
off a 12-0 season by defeating Wild Hares, 
28-16, in the finals. 

Wild Hares was the season’s Cinderella 
team, as they scored in the closing seconds 
to beat defending champ Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon, 14-12, in the semifinals. Ricky New- 
ton quarterbacked Sigma Chi and teamed 
with standout receivers Mike Carpenter 
and Brent St. Clair to give the champions 
an explosive offense. 

Sigma Nu’s Craig Riley won in racquet- 
ball singles and teamed with Mike Thomas 
to win he doubles. They defeated Pi Kappa 


Eric Hassler 


Phi’s Tom Albani and Jim Wells in the 
finals. SAE’s Chuck Strader said he sur- 
prised himself by shooting a 78 at Hobson 
Grove to win the campus golf champion- 
ship. Sigma Chi’s Mike Carpenter finished 
second. 

Bono’s All-Stars won the men’s basket- 
ball championship for the second year in a 
row by defeating People’s Choice, 43-25, in 
the finals. Keith Tandy and Corlos Hamp- 
ton led the Bono’s, which easily defeated 
almost every team they faced. 

SAE’s Dale Wunderlich and Mark Ches- 
nut edged Kin Quek and Barney Owens to 
win in badminton doubles. Wunderlich 
had lost to Quek in the singles competi- 
tion. 

“T was really fired up by playing against 
him again,” Wunderlich said. “He’s a 
tough player, but I wanted to win it all this 
time.” 

Kappa Sigma beat the Trojans, 10-5, to 
win the campus softball crown. They came 
from behind to beat Sigma Chi, 10-9, in the 
finals of the fraternity division. The Tro- 
jans defeated the Nobody’s to win the in- 
dependent division. Steve Parnell, Larry 
Harbison and Donny Downing starred for 
Kappa Sig. 

In eats competition, the Goodtime 
Gang won seven sports. They beat Alpha 
Delta Pi to win in volleyball. They also 
won Pillo Polo and had first-place finish- 
ers in raquetball singles and doubles, ten- 
nis doubles, badminton singles and golf. 

Central Hall beat Phi Mu, 27-0, to win 
the campus softball championship. Kim 
Knapp of Rodes-Harlin and Sandy Dorroh 
of Alpha Omicron Pi were chosen out- 
standing players in the girls’ league. 

In basketball, East Hall beat ADPi, 50-8, 


HIS HANDS raised in triumph, Larry Phillips, a 
Nashville freshman, celebrates a strike. Some intra- 
mural competitors received instruction from touring 
pro Bob Bunetta in January. 


AFTER LEARNING FENCING FUNDAMENTALS 
in a brief workshop, Orland Park, Ill., freshman Carrie 
Watson (lunging) and Louisville freshman Stacy Me- 
Mahan compete in the five-girl tournament. 


Debbie Gibson 


in the final. ADPi had beaten Chi Omega 
to win the sorority division. Diana Camp 
of Central Hall, Susie Garrott of Chi Ome- 
ga and Mary Berst of Sigma Kappa re- 
ceived outstanding players’ honors. 

In bowling, Cheryl White of the first- 
place finisher Deviants and Teri Stallings 
of Phi Mu White were chosen the out- 
standing bowlers. 

The Dutch Girls followed in the foot- 
steps of the Dutch Boys and won in swim- 
ming and diving. Kathy Assmar of the 
Dutch Girls and Julie Bertelson of runner- 
up ADPi were selected as outstanding par- 
ticipants in the meet. 

With Western’s campus recreation pro- 
gram on the upswing and plans for a new 
building, Appel stressed the importance of 
intramurals. 

“A school’s intramural program prob- 
ably reaches more students than any other 
program,” he said. “The student needs a 
chance to get away from it all and intra- 
murals is a good way for him to do it.” 


Kerry Tharp & 


WOMEN’S INTRAMURALS RESULTS 


Archery 


Julie Fulkerson (Sigma Kappa) 
Badmintion (D) 


Missy Shelton, Kathy Nutter 
(Kappa Delta) 

Janet Wittenbraker (Sorority) 
Katie Rooney (Independent) 


Badminton (S) 


Basketball East Hall 
Billiards (D) Kay Bush, Lisa Howlett 
Bowling Deviants 
Free Throw Tori Tucker (Alpha Xi Delta) 
Golf Matilda Willis, Lee Stokely (Goodtime Gang) 


Pillo Polo 
Racquetabll (D) 


Goodtime Gang 

Janice James, Robyn Fisher 
(Goodtime Gang) 

Lois Holmes (Goodtime Gang) 
Central Hall 

Table Tennis (D) Linda Johnson, Jessie Calhoun 
Table Tennis (S) Diane Riley (Alpha Delta Phi) 
Tennis (D)Lois Holmes, JoAnn Rivas (Goodtime Gang) 
Track Dusters 
Turkey Trot Katy Strozdas, Betsy Bogdan 
Volleyball Goodtime Gang 


Racquetball (S) 
Softball 


CO-ED RECREATIONAL EVENTS RESULTS 


Badminton Matilda Willis, Tom Zoeller 
Basketball Deviants 
Inner Tube Water Polo Water Spiders 
Pillo Polo Marco Polo’s 
Volleyball Barroom Blitz 


MEN’S INTRAMURALS RESULTS 


Steve Castle (Sigma Phi Epsilon) 
Dale Wunderlich, Mark Chestnut 
(Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 

Kin Quek 


Archery 
Badminton (D) 


Badminton (S) 


Basketball Bono’s All-Stars 
Billiards Jeff Smith (Sigma Nu) 
Bowling Sigma Nu 
Flag Football Sigma Chi 
Free Throw Ken Reynolds (Sigma Nu) 
Golf Chuck Strader (Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 


Handball (D) John Boes, Kimon Hoegh (Dutch Boys) 
Handball (S) Tom Zoeller (Lambda Chi Alpha) 
Horseshoes (D) Steve Parnell, Ken Harrison 

(Kappa Sigma) 
Horseshoes (S) Jim Allen (Pi Kappa Phi) 
Racquetball (D) Craig Riley, Mike Thomas (Sigma Nu) 
Racquetball (S) Craig Riley (Sigma Nu) 
Softball Kappa Sigma 
Swimming Dutch Boys 
Table Tennis (D) Paul Martin, Kin Quek (Dutch Boys) 
Table Tennis (S) Paul Martin 


Tennis (D) Bob Gover, Roger Reynolds 
Tennis (S) Roger Reynolds 
Track and Field Dutch Boys 
Volleyball Dutch Boys 
Wrestling Wrestling Club 
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Men’s Track 
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Ricky Rogers 


AHEAD at the curve, Donald Douglas held on to win the 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles at the OVC quadrangular meet, but 
finished second — as did the team — at the championship meet. 


LONG SHADOWS fall from the runners in the 5,000-meter run 


at the OVC quadrangular meet. Jon Slaughter, preparing to pass a 
Murray runners, finished third to help Western win the meet. 


AN EXPRESSION of exertion covers Ludy Chambul’s face as he 
works his way to third place in the OVC quad meet. His 53-foot 
10-inch put in the OVC championships got him second place. 


Ricky Rogers 


BE DED EB ST OAD, 


A Credible Performance 


The men’s track team was credible. 

Not incredible. 

The Hilltoppers seldom looked bad, but 
inexperience and stiff competition pre- 
vented Western from dominating a meet, 
except for the Ohio Valley Conference 
(OVC) Quadrangular at home April 7. 

Western finished second to Middle Ten- 
nessee in the OVC outdoor championships 
at Murfreesboro May 5-6. The Toppers 
tied for fourth with Middle in the OVC 
indoor championships Feb. 16-17 at John- 
son City. Austin Peay won with 94 to the 
Toppers’ 82%. 

After Western drubbed Middle in the 
OVC Quad, 71-49, it looked as if the Top- 
pers would run away with the outdoor 
crown. But the Blue Raiders scored 40 
points in the long jump and triple jump 
and the Toppers didn’t get a point in any of 
the jumps at the championships. 

“I predicted we’d get 111 and we got 
101,” coach Del Hessel said. “We were 
weak in all three jumps. Inexperience was a 
prime factor, and it’s a matter of experience 


TRACK TEAM: (Front row) G. Wilson, N. Jones, E. 
Grumbach, F. Killebrew. (Second row) T. Martin, J. 
Cummings, S. Brandon, G. Houser. (Third row) D. 
Andrews, D. Douglas, V. Quan, R. Ray. (Fourth row) 
D. Mobley, J. Kunz, J. Chappell, D. Ziller. (Fifth row) 
J. Goolsby, J. Deller, R. Becht, L. Cuzzort. (Sixth row) 


iv " ib a 
Lae ee 
David Frank 


in the technique events.” 

Richard Hopkins won the 200-meter 
dash in :20.7, was second in the 100-yard 
dash and ran on the winning 440 relay 
team. 

Hopkins, Vernon Tynes, Alfred Agee 
and Marion Wingo ran :40.6 to win the 440, 
one-tenth of a second off the NCAA cham- 
pionship qualifying time. 

Wingo, Hopkins, Ernie Halstead of East 
Tennessee and Peay’s Johnny Williams all 
ran the same time in the 100 meters. Wil- 
liams was awarded the win, Hopkins was 
second and Wingo fourth. Hessel protested 
the decision to no avail. 

Topper Donald Douglas was edged out 
for first by Middle’s Russell Holloway in 
the 400 intermediate hurdles. 

Hessel said Western performed well in 
the indoor championships despite being 
hampered by illness. 

Tony Staynings, who maintains West- 
ern records in the six-mile and 5,000 me- 
ters, had a virile infection. 

Distance standouts Dave Long and Jon 


L. Wildman, C. Losso, R. Marshall, B. Swann. (Sev- 


enth row) J. Morton, W. Stanley, B. Ward, B. Willi- 
ford. (Eighth row) K. Hunter, V. Tyne, T. Anderson, 
M. Wingl, coach W. Powell, coach D. Hessel. (Back 
row) H. Sheats, D. Pogue and A. Agee. 


Slaughter dropped out of the three mile 
because they were slowed by flu. 

The coach got a chance to look at his 
recruits in the indoor opener, the East Ten- 
nessee State Invitational Jan. 14. | 

Agee and Wingo ran :06.19 and :06.16, 
respectively, to qualify for the nationals in 
the 60-yard dash. 

Douglas and Forrest Killebrew won the 
600-yard run and the long jump, respec- 
tively, at the Michigan Relays Jan. 28. The 
Toppers were again weakened by illness, 
but Hessel said the experience would im- 
prove his team’s chances in the conference 
championships. 

Western “didn’t do anything right” at 
the Indiana Relays Feb. 4, Hessel said. 
Western didn’t place in any event. 

“It was a very disturbing meet. We have 
the coaching, the talent and our determina- 
tion is good, but we didn’t get anything 
done at the meet,” Hessel said. 

Running in place of the injured Long, 
freshman Ron Becht won the mile in 4:11.9 
at the Mason-Dixon games Feb. 11. 

The next weekend the Toppers per- 
formed to their “true potential,” according 
to Hessel, in the OVC indoor champion- 
ships and tied for fourth. 

Western sent a distance medley relay 
team and a mile relay team along with 
Agee and Wingo in the sprints to the 
NCAA outdoor championships March 11, 
but failed to score a point. 

Freshman David Mobley won the fresh- 
man triple jump with a leap of 49 feet 5 
inches at the Florida Relays March 24-25 in 
the Toppers outdoor opener. 

“Everything we did down there was an 
accomplishment,” Hessel said. “We placed 
well in just about everything we ran in.” 

Western finished second to Southern I]- 
linois 112-42, at Carbondale April 1. 

Becht ran 14:08 and Long ran 29:31 to 
qualify for the nationals in the 5,000 and 
10,000, respectively, at the Dogwood Re- 
lays at Knoxville April 14-15. Douglas’ 
:51.5 in the 400 intermediate hurdles also 
earned him a trip to the nationals in Eu- 
gene, Ore., June 1-3. 

The 880 relay team of Hopkins, Wingo, 
Agree and Tynes finished fourth of 56 
teams at the Penn Relays on April 28-29. 
The team ran a 1:24.7. 

“It was a building year and a big recruit- 
ing year for us,” Hessel said. “It indicates 
we'll be a contender for the next two 
years.” 


David Whitaker @ 


TRACK RESULTS 


OVC Indoor Tournament 
Triangular with SIU, Murray 
OVC Quadrangular at Western 
OVC Outdoor Tournament 


(tied for 4th of eight) 
(2nd of three) 

(1st of four) 

(2nd of eight) 


AFTER CLEARING 16 feet 3 inches — a personal best 
— Billy Hocker lies on the pole vaulting pad for a 
moment's rest. The vault got him second place at the 
OVC championship meet. 
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In the winners’ circle 


“Guarded optimism.” 

It was a phrase baseball coach Dr. Barry 
Shollenberger liked to use as the winter 
faded into spring and the grass grew 

reener at Nick Denes Field. With his top 
Five hitters and eight pitchers returning 
from the 1977 team, Shollenberger spoke 
of winning 30 games and a conference 
championship. 

“I think pitching depth is a strength for 
us, but quality pitching is going to be the 
key to the season,” the coach said three 
weeks before the season opener. The state- 
ment proved prophetic. 

Western, a blend of veterans and trans- 
fers, won 19 of its first 27 games (including 
its first six OVC games) and finished 26- 
19-1 to win the Western Division of the 
OVC for the first time in eight years. The 
team’s 8-3-1 divisional record was its best 
since 1969. 

But key injuries to the pitching staff 
doomed the team’s chance of winning the 
OVC championship. The Toppers dropped 
two of three games to East Tennessee in the 
conference championships. 

In late March, Shollenberger had only 
seven able-bodied pitchers left from the 21 
who had reported to fall practice. “It’s al- 
most been like Murphy’s Law,” he 
moaned. “If anything can go wrong, it 
does.” 

Sidelined were four front-line pitchers 
who had combined to win 12 of Western’s 
20 games the previous season. Tony Mar- 
tines was declared academically ineligible, 
Terry Hackett missed the season with an 
injured elbow, Mike Riggs was hospital- 
ized with bleeding ulcers and Tim Kellum 
was out with a broken foot. Kellum and 
Riggs returned to the lineup late in the 
season but only combined to pitch 22 in- 
nings and lose two games. 

Left were veteran lefthanders Paul Or- 
berson and Jeff McKinley and righthand- 
ers Mark Biven and Ricky Baker. Orber- 
son, who finished with an 8-4 record and a 
2.19 E.R.A., was the most consistent pitch- 
er and the team’s only “stopper.” His victo- 
ry total and innings pitched (78) were 
school records. 

Biven (4-2, 2.83 E.R.A.) finished strong, 
but Baker (4-2, 4.53) and McKinley (3-3, 
5.25) were inconsistent. 

Offensive production was consistently 
strong. The team hit .303 collectively and 
had five players, all All-OVC picks in the 
Western Division, who hit .296 or better. 
Rightfielder Jim Atkinson paced the team 
with a .408 average, 11 homers and 43 RBI's 
— the latter two figures school records. 
Outfielder Frankie Hughes (.396) had 57 
hits and scored 45 runs, both school 
records. 


THIRD BASEMAN Ron Rocco gets caught between 
third and home in the fourth inning of the second 
game of the OVC playoffs against East Tennessee. 
WKU lost this game, and the title, one game to two. 
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First baseman Terry Tedder hit .325 with 
15 doubles and shortstop Mike Murray 
batted .317 and stole 13 of Western’s 56 
bases. Ron Rocco batted .296 as the team’s 
third baseman. 

The team outscored its opponents, 309- 
246, on the season, but was hampered by 
inconsistent defense (86 errors for a .943 
fielding average) and a pitching staff that 
combined for a 4.27 E.R.A. The team hit 
with power (46 homers and 105 doubles) 


A PITCH is delivered to an Austin Peay batter by 
Mark Biven during his 10 innings on the mound. He 
allowed eight hits and three walks, but the 11-inning 
game was called at 2-2 because of darkness. 
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and nine hitting records were included 
among the 23 school records set during the 
season. 

After a “super” fall training season, ac- 
cording to Shollenberger, in which West- 
ern won eight of 12 exhibition games and 
played 38 intrasquad games, the team 
logged 109 hours of hitting practice in the 
combative gymnasium of Smith Stadium 
last winter. The team had only practiced 
outdoors three times when it departed to 


THE TAG is put on a Murray runner by shortstop 
Mike Murray in the Hilltoppers’ 7-4 division-clinch- 
ing over the Racers. Murray hit a key double to drive 
in a run as Western came from behind to win. 


Georgia and Florida during spring break to 
play some of the nation’s best teams. 

Western was 2-4 on the trip. 

The Toppers had raised their record to 8- 
8 when they faced Murray at home April 1. 
The team swept the doubleheader from the 
Racers and gained a strong emotional 
boost that carried over the next two weeks 
and a 13-game winning streak. 

Four days later, Orberson five-hit Mid- 


(continued on page 260) 
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SCORING against Middle Tennessee is Western's se- 
condbaseman Freddie Carlisle, an Albany, Ga., sopho- 
more. During 1978 the Hilltoppers beat Middle Ten- 
nessee four times by 12-1, 6-4, 2-0 and 7-1 scores. 


oe 


Scott Robinson 
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1978 BASEBALL RESULTS 
Won 26 Lost 19 Tied 1 


In the winners’ circle cont. WESTERN 


8 Georgia Southern 3. WESTERN 2 Middle Tennessee ) 
Western 2 UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 3. WESTERN 7 Middle Tennessee 1 
4 2 Western 4 FLORIDA STATE 13. WESTERN 16 Tennessee State 4 
dle Tennessee to win the first game of a Western 3. FLORIDA STATE 16 Western 7 AUSTIN PEAY 10 
doubleheader in Murfreesboro, 12-1. Inthe WESTERN 13 Ohio University 11 WESTERN 7 Austin Peay 3 
nightcap, back-to-back, run-scoring dou- yiceter nee v4 cee COLLEGE ; esters 8 Wha 9 
: W 8 pper lowa estern 2 6 
bles by Hughes and Atkinson sparked a WrereRN 8 Upper lowa 5 WESTERN 7 Murray 4 
come-from-behind rally as Western won, WESTERN 11. Grand Valley State 6 Western 0 AUSTIN PEAY 2 
6-5, to take a two-game divisional lead. Western 4 ESN NL STATE 9 Western 2 Austin Peay 2 
n and McKin with only two WESTERN’ 11 _ Eastern Illinois 8 Western 2 MOREHEAD 9 
eae Pas a Ueyine Middle in Western 1 EASTERN ILLINOIS 5 Western 10 MOREHEAD 14 
YES Western 4 EASTERN ILLINOIS 10 WESTERN 4 Kentucky 4 
Bowling Green, 2-0 and 7-1. Orberson al- Western 2 LOUISVILLE 10 WESTERN 12. David Lipscomb 8 
lowed four hits and only one Middle run- WESTERN 15 __ Louisville 10 Western 6 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 2 
ner to advance past first base in winning Vest ERS 5 eae Wein 7 SOE ILLINOIS 10 
é a 3 urray estern 0 5 
the opener. McKinley, behind a Western WeereRN 4 Murray 3 WESTERN 17 Kentucky Wesleyan 0 
attack that included five homers, two each WESTERN 12 Kentucky Wesleyan 3. WESTERN 11 Kentucky Wesleyan (0) 
by Hughes and Atkinson, allowed only WESTERN’ 14 _ Kentucky Wesleyan 0 OVC PLAYOFFS 
three singles as he won. The winning WESTERN 12 Middle Tennessee 1 WESTERN 8 East Tennessee 4 
streak was snapped four days later in WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 4 Western 2 EAST TENNESSEE 3 
: 25 y WESTERN  —9_sIndiana-Purdue (Ft. Wayne) *0 Western 5 EAST TENNESSEE 7 
Clarksville as Austin Peay pounded Baker wesTERN 15 Campbellsville Aen facta 


for seven runs in the second inning en 
route to a 10-7 win. In the second game, 
Atkinson hit a long homer to start a five- 
run Western rally in the seventh inning as 
the Toppers won, 7-3. 

A two-run homer by Atkinson, his sev- 
enth in eight days, gave Western its only 
runs as it lost to Murray on the road, 6-2, 
April 15. The Toppers rebounded to clinch 
the divisional title with a 7-4 win in the 
second game. Three-hit relief pitching by 
Biven over four 2-3 innings and two 
homers and five RBIs by Hughes rescued 
Western from an early 4-0 deficit in the 
second game. 

Its emotions deflated after clinching the 
divisional title so early, Western lost six of 
its final 11 regular-season games. The Top- 
pers won only one of three games on a trip 
to eastern Kentucky before Hughes hit a 


grand slam in the bottom of the 10th in- oHTPING (ore 

ning to give Western a 12-8 win over David : (Front row) C. Payne, R. Gittens, TT. Sapp, L. Phillips, M. Biven, J. Atkinson, L. Willi- 

Li 8 i ph D. Kendall, F. Hughes, R. Rocco, F. Carlisle, J.T. Buck, ford, J. McKinley, M. Murray, M. Williams, T. Tedder, 
a Wertorer there eeped matcbleheniettn M. Atwell. (Back row) R. Zarate, W. Denton, R. Baker, B. Shollenberger and J. Murrie. 


national-power Southern Illinois and was 
shut out by Trevecca before ending the 
regular season with a doubleheader rout of 
Kentucky Wesleyan. 

In the opening games of the OVC play- 
offs, Orberson scattered seven hits before 
allowing East Tennessee a run in the bot- 
tom of the ninth on two singles and a force 
out. East Tennessee righthander Kerry 
Burchett, who had allowed Western only 
three hits in nine innings, surrendered six 
hits and was hurt by three errors as West- 
ern scored seven runs in the 10th and won, 
8-4. Western scored all of its runs after two 
were out and the big blow was a three-run 
triple by Atkinson. 

Buc lefthander Atlee Hammaker limited 
Western to four hits, including a solo 
homer by Hughes, as he beat Biven in the 
second game, 3-2. 

Four Western pitchers allowed East Ten- 
nessee 12 hits, including a pair of two-run 
homers by Mike Shifflett, as the Bucs won 
the OVC championship game, 7-5. 

Don White @ 


Mark Lyons 


, sep ™ . ™ , _ 


UPENDED by Middle Tennessee’s Tom Nichting is 
Charlie Payne as he throws to first to complete a dou- 
ble play which gave Western a 2-1 win and a sweep of 
the defending Western Division OVC Championship. 
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A week in the sun 


It was always the last line on the list of 
statistics baseball coach Dr. Barry Shollen- 
berger periodically released during the sea- 
son. It looked somewhat obscure, and the 
players and Shollenberger always smiled 
when it was mentioned. 

“Others” became a joke. Listed under the 
names of Western pitchers and their statis- 
tics, “Others” stood for four infielders who 
pitched and won a game on the Toppers’ 
spring break trip to Georgia and Florida. 

Although the team won only two of six 

ames, the trip established the foundation 
‘or the team’s 26-19-1 record and its first 
divisional championship in nine years. 

Shollenberger was left with an injury- 
depleted and tired pitching staff when his 
team faced Ohio University in Columbus, 
Ga., on Saturday, March 18. The team had 

layed an afternoon exhibition double- 
hod before playing the University of 
Miami, the nation’s seventh-ranked team, 
at night. 

The busy schedule had left the pitchers 
tired. Western, which hadn’t played a game 
and had only practiced outdoors three 
times prior to the trip, had surrendered 29 
runs in a doubleheader with Florida State 
the previous day. 

It confirmed what Shollenberger had 
said several days before the team’s three 
vans had departed Bowling Green for 
Georgia: “We're going to be green — green 
as the flour barrels up north.” 

In addition, three front-line pitchers 
who had combined to win 10 of Western’s 


20 victories in 1977, were sidelined. Terry 


‘Hackett and Tim Kellum were injured and 


Tony Martines had been declared academi- 
cally ineligible. 

First baseman Terry Tedder, second 
baseman-outfielder Frankie Hughes, third 
baseman Ron Rocco and shortstop Mike 
Murray hurled Western to a 13-11, 10-in- 
ning victory over Ohio University. West- 
ern scored five runs in the 10th on five hits 
and a walk to give Murray the win. 

Tedder, who pitched in high school, re- 
membered his brief stint on the mound 
with a smile. “Hey, I was out there just 
wondering how hard they’d hit it,” he said. 

Shollenberger said with a laugh, “They 
(Ohio University) thought it was our regu- 
lar pitching staff. They never knew differ- 
ent.” 

Western played some of the nation’s best 
in six cities. Florida State was ranked third 
nationally at the time. Western also played 
Valencia Community College, the nation’s 
fifth-ranked junior college. 

“Playing the good teams down south en- 
abled us to develop a strong mental ap- 
proach to our conference games,” Shollen- 
berger said. “We were able to peak for the 
OVC games and we weren’t in awe of Mur- 
ray or Middle as our record indicates.” 

A highlight of the trip was playing Mi- 
ami in the Hurricane’s 5,000-seat stadium. 
The stadium, with a $250,000 electronic 
scoreboard and an Astroturfed playing 
surface, impressed the Toppers, who 
played a strong ballgame in losing, 3-2. 


eS 
: Judy Watson 
EVEN FLORIDA isn’t without rain as the parents of Rene Zarate 


watch their third baseman son in a game in Orlando. The Florida 
natives later treated the team and coaches to a spaghetti dinner. 


“It was like playing in heaven,” desig- 

nated hitter Mike Green said. “It was the 
nicest field most of us have ever played 
on.” 
Paul Orberson, Mark Biven and Rick 
Baker dueled Miami lefthander Augie 
Ruiz. Western took a 2-1 lead into the bot- 
tom of the seventh, but four consecutive 
singles and an error gave the Hurricane the 
winning runs. 

While in Miami, the team was treated to 
a spaghetti supper by the parents of Rene 
Zarate, Western’s third baseman and the 
team’s only native Floridian. “She (Mrs. 
Zarate) had so much spaghetti that it al- 
most killed me,” Green said. 

There were other highlights. The team 
conducted a clinic at Sequoia High School 
in Atlanta and attended a Cincinnati Reds- 
St. Louis Cardinals exhibition game. 

As the three vans departed Florida, Shol- 
lenberger knew his team had gained valu- 
able experience against good competition 
and aed molded into a closer unit by living 
and traveling together. 

That was evident as Western won 17 of 
its next 21 games in a season that resulted 
in 23 team and individual records. 

Much of the credit went to that week in 
the sun. 

Don White @ 


THE SUNSHINE STATE had plenty of citrus for 
freshman J.T. Buck. He played in 12 games and hit 
133 as a first baseman-outfielder. The Hilltoppers 
won two of six games in Florida and Georgia during 
spring break. 


+ Nal 1a lhc NO 
Judy Watson 
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Men’s tennis: 


“Whatever could go wrong, did!” 


Ricky Rogers 


— Ray Rose 


One day last May, tennis player Ron Tip- 
ton was in coach Ray Rose’s office to see 
whether he’d earned a varsity letter. 

Rose told the marginal player he would 
receive the “W” for playing in some 
matches over a two-year period. Then the 
coach turned peddler and gave Tipton a 
large bundle of tennis brochures distribut- 
ed by the public affairs office. 

“Take a package of these,” Rose said. “I 
don’t want to hand these out to anybody 
else. I may use them to paper my walls.” 

Tipton reluctantly accepted the “gift.” 
They were hardly a hot commodity, since 
Western had gone 2-17 during the regular 
season and finished last in the Ohio Valley 
Conference tournament. 

Rose, a two-year Topper coach, had now 
seen both ends of the OVC spectrum — his 
1977 team finished first in the league. 

But Rose knew he would have trouble in 
1978 because four top players on the 1977 
team — Svante Malmsten, Stig Ljunggren, 
Bulent Altinkaya and Barrett Lessenberry 
— finished their eligibility. 

Rose was left with two experienced play- 
ers, seniors Hasan Ozdemir and Mark Ni- 
chols. Ozdemir, 15-7 while playing in the 
No. 4 position in 1977, was the only proven 
competitor. 

Western was further damaged when Oz- 
demir turned an ankle against Appalachian 
State in an April 21 match. 

The other players — freshmen Jorge 
Alemparte, John Mark Fones and Ken 
Stone and sophomore Bengt Ronnerman 
— lost many close matches because of in- 
experience. 

One of the Toppers’ problems in recent 
years had been their idle winters when 
teams in the South practiced outside. 

But last year Rose secured practice time 
at a new local indoor tennis facility. When 
Western beat Belmont, 9-0, to open the sea- 
son, it looked as though the indoor practice 
might have helped. 

The real test came on the annual trip to 
Florida during spring break. Western 
failed, losing four matches by a combined 
score of 34-2. 

Things never got much better. Western 
lost 17 straight matches, only once coming 
as close as 5-4. The team never beat an 
OVC opponent. 

The team also lost to non-conference op- 
ponents Louisville, Kentucky, Appala- 
chian State and Cincinnati before shutting 
out Evansville, 9-0, May 2. 

At the OVC tournament May 5-6 at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., the Toppers placed 
fourth in four of the nine divisions, leaving 
them in last place. 

A rundown of Western’s seeded players 
and their performances: 


NO. 2 singles player Bengt Ronnerman serves against 
a Middle Tennessee opponent April 8. The sophomore 
from Sweden finished the regular season at 6-13. He 
placed fifth in the OVC tournament. 


Ozdemir, the No. 1 seed, was 7-9 during 
the season. He was severely slowed by the 
ankle injury, however, and lost all three of 
his matches in the OVC tournament to 
finish last. 

Ronnerman, a Swede, finished the regu- 
lar schedule at 6-13. He placed fifth in the 
tournament. 

Alemparte, the No. 3 player, was a disap- 
pointment in the tournament. After win- 
ning half of his 14 regular-season matches, 
the Chilean finished sixth. 

Nichols was the No. 4 seed. Winless at 
that position during the season, he surpris- 
ingly finished fourth in the tournament. 

Fones, the No. 5 seed, performed much 
like Nichols. He was 2-17 for the year, but 
also finished fourth in the OVC. 

Stone was 3-12 for the season at No. 6 
and was at times spelled by John Gover of 
Bowling Green. Stone finished last in the 
tournament. 


NO. 1 SEED Hasan Ozdemir, a junior from Turkey, 
slams a forehand at the Western courts. Ozdemir went 
7-9 during the season, but an ankle injury slowed him 
in the OVC tournament where he finished last. 
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MEN’S TENNIS TEAM: (Front row) H. Ozdemir, 
J.M. Fones, B. Ronnerman, J. Gover. (Back row) R. 


“IT have nothing but regrets about the 
season,” Rose said. “It was the perfect ex- 
ample of Murphy’s Law — whatever could 
go wrong, did.” 


Bryan Armstrong @ 


TENNIS RESULTS 


WESTERN 9 Belmont College 


Western 1 JEFFERSON STATE COM. 
COLLEGE 
Western 1 CENTRAL FLORIDA COM. 
COLLEGE 
Western 0 SEMINOLE COM. COL- 
LEGE 9 
Western 0 FLORIDA TECH 9 
Western 4 AUSTIN PEAY 5 
Western 0 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 9 
Western 2 MOREHEAD STATE 7 
Western 4 MURRAY STATE 5 
Western 2 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 7 
Western 2 LOUISVILLE 7 
Western 3 AUSTIN PEAY 6 
Western 2 MURRAY STATE i 
Western 2 KENTUCKY 7 
Western 2 KENTUCKY 7 
Western 2 APPLACHIAN STATE Vf 
Western 1 EAST TENNESSEE 8 
Western 0 KENTUCKY 9 
Western 3. CINCINNATI 6 
WESTERN 9 Evansville 0 


OVC Championships (8th of eight) 


David Frank 


SOY 


Tipton, J. Alemparte, M. Nichols, K. Stone and C. 
Scott. 


“They gave 
it their 
best shot.” 


— Frank Griffin 


Injuries and sickness plagued the men’s 
golf team last season as at least one or two 
of the Hilltopper. golfers were sidelined 
throughout the year. 

“This is the first year I can remember us 
having so many injuries and sickness,” 
coach Frank Griffin said. ‘Dave Dalton, 
our No. 3 player, almost had pneumonia, 
and there were several others who were 
injured.” 

The team began play with a trip to Flor- 
ida in March. They finished fourth of 14 
teams in the Sunshine Intercollegiate 
Tournament and fourth of 19 teams in the 
Colonial Classic. 

Senior Butch Creek was the team’s most 
consistent player, and according to Griffin, 
can play with anyone in the OVC. 

Western finished seventh in the OVC 
golf tournament May 14-16 at Falls Creek 
State Park near Murfreesboro, Tenn. The 
team’s 914 score was 35 strokes off Middle 
Tennessee’s winning score. 

Creek tied for third individually with a 
54-hole score of 219. Middle’s Chris Hall 
(213) and Sy Mandell of Austin Peay (214) 
finished one-two. 

Griffin said the team lacked the overall 
talent of some of his previous teams, but he 
was impressed with the players’ attitudes. 

“The team always gave it their best shot 
and did the best job they could,” he said. 

Once again, the team practiced at Hob- 
son Grove and Park Mammoth, not having 
its own course to play on daily. 

“A regular place to practice is our big- 

est need at this time,” Griffin said. “A 
ine course for us could really turn our 
program around.” 

Griffin said Eastern Kentucky and the 
Florida teams were the toughest Western 
faced last season. 

“The Florida teams are always tough be- 
cause they play year-round,” he said. “Be- 
sides, there’s a big difference in the courses 
around here and the ones in Florida.” 

Griffin, Western’s only golf coach, re- 
tired after the season. He coached at West- 
ern for 32 years. 

His teams won nine OVC crowns and he 
was twice selected “Coach of the Year” in 
the conference. 

“Our golf program has been on par with 
anyone’s,” he said. “I’m extremely proud 
when I hear or read about the success of 
my former players.” 


Kerry Tharp @ 
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Women’s track and cross country teams: 


Working their way up 


The women’s cross country team found it 
still had some learning and growing to do 
in its third year of competition. 

The young squad, which included sever- 
al freshmen and sophomores, failed to win 
any of its meets and finished last in four of 
its six meets. 

Coach Carla Coffey said inexperience 
and the loss of a top recruit, Jill Scuastakis, 
handicapped the team. 

“T think it (losing the recruit) probably 
had a very negative effect, because we were 
expecting some help in the cross country 
area,” she said. “But the kids still put 
themselves together and did the best they 
could. 

“We did not have a good season at all. In 
fact, I’d venture to say this was our worst 
season,” she said. “But we had some fairly 
decent individual performances from 
Vicky Holway and Jane Terrell and some 
of our other people. 


A SLOW SHUTTER SPEED DRAMATIZES a solitary 
Vicky Holway, on her way to a seventh-place finish in 
the Lady Topper Invitational. She later finished 33rd 
in the regionals. 


“Overall, I just think it was a learning 
experience for us.” 

Miss Holway finished fourth in the Top- 
pers’ first meet, a triangular with Illinois 
State and Northeast Missouri. The team 
placed last. Illinois State won the meet with 
a score of 19, followed by Northeast Mis- 
souri with 51 and Western with 66. 

In the Purdue Invitational, the Toppers 
finished second behind Purdue, which 
won the meet with a perfect score of 15. 
Western had 45, and Ball State had 79. 
Miss Holway placed second and Miss Ter- 
rell was seventh. 

The Toppers placed last in their first 
home meet despite an 11th-place finish by 
Holway. Eastern won the meet with a score 
of 18. Kentucky was second with 83, fol- 
lowed by Murray, Morehead and Western 
with scores of 90, 103, 134, respectively. 

The Toppers again finished last in a tri- 
angular meet at Murray. The host Racers 
won the meet with a score of 24. Miss Hol- 
way again paced the Toppers with a third- 
place finish. 

In the Volunteer-Spartan Invitational at 
Knoxville, the Toppers placed ninth in an 
11-team field with a team total of 229. Miss 


Holway was 31st to pace the team, and 
Miss Terrell placed 39th. Eastern won the 
meet with a score of 50. 

Despite running their best times of the 
year at home, the Toppers placed last in the 
four-team Lady Topper Invitational. Miss 
Holway and Miss Terrell paced the Top- 
pers with seventh and eight-place finishes. 
Kentucky won the meet with a score of 28, 
followed by Murray, 49, Memphis State, 
71, and Western, 83. 

Miss Holway ended the season by plac- 
ing 33rd among 79 runners in the Region II 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women (AIAW) meet in Raleigh, N.C. 

Coach Coffey said a strong recruiting 
year will be an important key for improve- 
ment in the cross country program. 

“I’ve got 12 top people I’m working on,” 
she said. “I don’t mean just average people. 
I mean the top ones. I’ve got to get them.” 

“You can have some average people, but 
you've got to have some people who can 
finish in the top five or so in all your meets 
in order to do well,” coach Coffey said. 
“Right now, I think it’s just a matter of 
going out and getting them.” 

Robin Vincent & 


David Frank 


Before the women’s track season began, 
coach Carla Coffey said she believed her 
small squad could prove that quality run- 
ners could beat a quantity of runners. 

The team won two meets and qualified 
five individuals and two relay teams for the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women (AIAW) nationals, but lost the 
Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate Con- 
ference title to Eastern. 

In their first indoor meet, the Purdue 
Invitational, the Hilltoppers finished 
fourth. 

Anita Jones placed first in the 60-yard 
hurdles and the 600-yard run. Marcia Cole 
finished first in the 300-yard dash. 

‘Eastern again beat the Toppers in a tri- 
angular meet including Morehead. 

Sandra Thomas placed first in the 60- 
yard and 300-yard dashes. Angie Bradley 
finished first in the long jump and Gayle 
Harris finished first in the 60-yard hurdles. 

The Toppers finished sixth out of 12 
teams at the Lady Volunteer Invitational in 
Knoxville. 

Miss Bradley placed second in the long 
jump and Mrs. Harris placed third in the 
60-yard hurdles. 

The Toppers traveled to Columbia, Mo., 
during spring break for the AIAW nation- 
al indoor meet where Miss Bradley fin- 
ished fourth in the long jump. 

In the outdoor season the team moved 
from a 10th place in the Memphis State 
Invitational in 1977 to third in 1978, and 
from 11th place at the Becky Boone Relays 
to fifth. 

In their first outdoor meet, the Memphis 
State Invitational, the Toppers finished 
third with 52 points behind the University 
of Tennessee and Tennessee State Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Harris won the 100-meter hurdles. 
Her 14.3 time qualified her for the AIAW 
nationals. 

At the Purdue Invitational the Toppers 
improved to a second place finish, with 128 
points. 

Mrs. Harris finished first in botl. the 
100-meter hurdles and the long jump. Miss 
Jones placed first in the 400-meter hurdles 
and Lindy Willingham set a school record 
in the shot put, finishing third. 

The Toppers finished first in the Murray 
Invitational. 

Miss Bradley set a school record in the 
long jump with 20-1% and qualified for the 
AIAW nationals. 

Miss Jones finished first in the 400-me- 
ter hurdles and third in the long jump. 
Mrs. Harris placed first in the 100-meter 
hurdles. The 880-yard medley relay also 
placed first. 

Three days later the Toppers were disap- 
pointed with a 89-93 loss to Murray in a 
triangular including Austin Peay. 

Finishing first were Miss Thomas in the 
100-meter dash, Miss Cole in the 200-meter 
dash, Mrs. Harris in the 100-meter hurdles, 
and Miss Jones in the 400-meter hurdles. 
Nyra Hayes took first in the shot put while 


A SLOW HANDOFF from Gayle Harris to Sandra 
Thomas gives Tennessee State an edge in the 880 med- 
ley relay at the Lady Topper Invitational. Western later 
caught up and won. 


Dawn Ison placed first in the javelin. 

The Tennessee State Tigerbelles out- 
scored Western 1024 to 87% to win the 11- 
team Lady Topper Invitational. 

Mrs. Harris finished first in the 100-me- 
ter hurdles and qualified for nationals with 
a 19-8 long jump. 

Eastern took three or four places in 
many of the distance events, erasing the 
Toppers’ hopes for the state title. 

Placing first were Miss Cole in the 400- 
meter and 200-meter dashes, Mrs. Harris 
in the long jump and 100-meter hurdles, 
and the 400-yard relay and 880-yard med- 
ley relay teams. 

The Toppers’ fifth place in the Becky 
Boone Relays was highlighted by Miss 


TRACK TEAM: (Front row) S. Thomas, A. Jones, G. 
Harris. (Second row) C. McGee, T. Logan, L. Chest, S. 
Clay. (Third row) M. Cole, V. Hartsough, B. Taylor, A. 


Jones’ :60.8 time in the 400-meter hurdles. 
She won the event, set a school record and 
qualified for the AIAW nationals. The 880- 
yard medley relay team qualified for na- 
tionals with a 1:45.9 time. 

A partial team won the Illinois State In- 
vitational with 56 points. 

Mrs. Harris ran her season best with a 
:13.8 time in the 100-meter hurdles. Placing 
first were Miss Cole in the 200-meter and 
400-meter dashes, Miss Thomas in the 100- 
meter dash (qualifying her for nationals) 
and Miss Jones in the 400-meter hurdles. 

Miss Cole qualified for nationals when 
she ran a 55.8 in the 400-meter dash at the 
Tom Black Classic May. 20. 


Robin Vincent @ 


Bradley. (Fourth row) Y. Hill, K. Bush, R. Young, J. 
James. (Back row) assistant coach J. James, N. Hayes, 
D. Ison and V. Holway. 
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Women’s tennis: 


Giants at their game 


The women’s tennis team and David have 
quite a bit in common. 

They both knocked off giants and made 
it look easy. 

The Hilltoppers finished with a 10-2 
record in the fall, winning the Ohio Valley 
Conference Tournament. They tied with 
Kentucky for first place in the Kentucky 
Women’s Intercollegiate Conference tour- 
nament. 

Western was 3-0 in spring dual meet 
play and finished third of five teams at the 
Tennessee-Martin Invitational. The Top- 
pers also played in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Region II Champion- 
ships at Memphis State, where they were 
eighth of 13 teams. 

Coach Langley did not approve of the 
tournament's format because “you could 
have No. 6 players going against No. 1 
players.” 

Only Shelley Fredlake, the No. 2 singles 


TENNIS TEAM: (Front row) S. Johnson, P. Wood, C. 
Summers, K. Ferry, B. Bogdan. (Back row) K. Stroz- 
das, B. Galloway, T. Mudwilder and S. Fredlake. 


A FOREHAND SHOT is made by No. 4 player Betsy 
Bogdan against a Murray opponent at the Western 
courts. Miss Bogdan had a 13-0 singles record, the 
team’s best. She is a freshman from Albuquerque. 


Pa 


player, made it past the first round in up- 
per bracket play. She lost in the third 
round. 

The No. 1 doubles team of Katy Stroz- 
das, Western’s No. 1 singles seed, and Miss 
Fredlake lost in the first round of the upper 
bracket but made it to the semifinals of the 
consolation round. 

Western opened the fall season at home 
with 9-0 routs of Purdue and Middle Ten- 
nessee. Miss Strozdas’ three-set victory 
over the Blue Raiders’ Finnish star Elina 


Durch was the highlight. 

Tennessee-Chattanooga, last year’s 
NCAA junior college champion, beat 
Western, 5%-1'% in a rain-shortened tri- 
meet. In the other match, Western easily 
topped Indiana. 

Freshman Betsy Bogdan, playing No. 4, 
managed the only singles victory, beating 
UT-C’s Susan Carson, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Western bombed Eastern, 7-2 and Louis- 
ville, 9-0. 

The Toppers and Kentucky finished in a 
24-24 tie at the KWIC tournament. 

Miss Bogdan and Tarrie Mudwilder won 
the No. 4 and No. 5 singles titles. 

In doubles, Miss Strozdas and Miss 
Fredlake beat UK’s Jackie Gibson and Su- 
san Nolan, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, to take the No. 1 


crown. Miss Bogdan and Suzanne Johnson 
won the N. 3 doubles competition. 

Western ran away with the OVC title the 
next weekend, taking first everywhere ex- 
cept No. 1 singles and No. 2 doubles. 

Miss Strozdas lost to OVC Player of the 
Year Miss Durchman, 6-3, 6-3, in the No. 1 
singles. The No. 2 doubles team of Cathy 
Summers and Kathy Ferry lost to Murray’s 
Karen Weis and Yvonne Utley. 

Western eased by Michigan State, 6-3, in 
the spring opener. Western’s No. 6 seed 
Pat Wood claimed a marathon win over 
Suzanne Asher, 6-1, 7-5, 7-5. 

Four Hilltoppers reached the final round 
at the UT-Martin Invitational, but none of 
them won. 

The Toppers ended the regular season 
by trouncing Memphis State and Vander- 
bilt. 

Western won both matches, 8-1. 

Coach Langley wasn’t surprised. 

“T think Western is one of the top two 
powers within quite a radius,” she said. 

Unlike many coaches, she had a record 
to prove it. 

David Whitaker @ 
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Women’s golf: 


A split season, but 
continued improvement 


Two third-place finishes ended the wom- 
en’s golf season that was marked with con- 
tinued improvement throughout the year. 

The team set school records for a team 
low score in both a single day and an entire 
tournament as it finished third in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Invitational. The 
Toppers ended the season the next week- 
end with a third-place finish among 10 
teams in the Marshall Invitational. 

Melissa Losson, Beth Taylor and Lea 
Ann Toftness were consistently the team’s 
top players. Miss Losson and Miss Taylor 
had 18-hole averages of slightly more than 
85 during the team’s three-tournament fall 
schedule. 

Miss Toftness’s individual average of 83, 
nine strokes better than her fall average, 
paced the team during its three-invita- 
tional spring season. 

Consistency was the team’s major prob- 
lem during the year. The team had five 
freshmen, including Cindy Peshka, a sev- 
en-stroke handicap player who showed 
considerable improvement throughout the 
year. 

The team finished sixth of 18 teams in 
the Illinois State Invitational and 10th of 16 
teams in the Purdue Invitational before the 
fall finale tournament at Indiana Universi- 
ty. 
The team improved by an average of five 
strokes apiece in the second round of the 
prestigious tournament and finished 10th 
of 20 teams. Miss Losson’s 82-83-165 score 


GOLF BALL IN FLIGHT, Lea Ann Toftness watches it 
land during a spring practice round. Her 83 average 
paced the team during its three-invitational spring 
season. Her fall average was 92. 


led Western. Miss Taylor, who had an 
opening round 78, finished at 170, five 
strokes better than Miss Toftness. 

Western’s improvement at the Indiana 
Invitational excited coach Dr. Shirley 
Laney. 

“T really think we have the nucleus of a 
good team,” she said after the fall season. 
“Our program is moving along fine.” 

The team started the spring season with 
a seventh-place finish in the 15-team Lady 
Buckeye Invitational at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Miss Taylor and Miss Toftness, with 
scores of 170 and 175, respectively, paced 
Western. Miss Taylor finished 20th indi- 
vidually in the tournament that was won 
by the University of Georgia. 

In the University of Cincinnati Invita- 
tional, Western finished third behind 
Michigan and Kentucky. The tournament 
was highlighted by Miss Toftness’s 160, a 
school record for the low score in a two-day 
tournament. 

Miss Toftness’s rounds of 84 in the Mar- 
shall Invitational paced Western to a third- 
place finish behind Penn State and Ken- 
tucky. She finished seventh individually, 
two strokes ahead of Miss Taylor. 

Don White & 


WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


Illinois State Invitational (6th of 18) 
Purdue Invitational (10th of 16) 
Indiana Invitational (10th of 20) 
Lady Buckeye Invitational (7th of 15) 
University of Cincinnati Invitational (3rd of 12) 
Marshall Invitational (3rd of 12) 


GOLF TEAM: B. Taylor, J. Bolle, D. Allen, L.A. Toft- 
ness, M. Losson and coach S. Laney. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
AND GREEHSsn the nit 


Cheryl Sharp, Organizations Editor 


Terri Darr, Greeks Editor 


Bruises from charity football games, 
reading to children at local community 
centers and importing a little sunshine to 
the lives of Bowling Green’s elderly were 
paragraphs in the story about 
organizations and Greeks on the Hill. 

Both groups stretched the university 
through civic projects which were as 
common as social functions. 

Clubs were more than dues and 
meetings. One group sponsored a 30- 
minute weekly radio program to expose 
Bowling Green residents to different types 
of music. 

The 69 clubs recorded in the Talisman 
drew from the community’s resources as 
well. Businesses sent representatives to 


Organizations And Greeks 


speak to the clubs, sharing their insight 
into a particular career. 

cule stretched the Hill with their 
graduates who continued to stay interested 
in Western. Alumni were encouraged to 
find their way back to the Hill at 
Homecoming for dances, banquets and 
open houses. 

Also active in philanthropic projects, the 
Greeks contributed money raised from 
dance-a-thons, kidnappings, car washes 
and collecting door-to- door. 

Some students chose to “go Greek” _ 
because their friends had. Others sought a 
more structured social life. Others wanted 
to identify with a group. ine 

Clubs attracted students with common _ 


activity. 


In thesection: 


How to Survive Dorm Life 
Interhall Council members entertain campus residents with olympic 
competition, exercise programs, dance contests and minstrel shows. 


Youthful Sparks or Grown-up Pals 
Gamma Sigma Sigma sorority members share their time and energy 
with the elderly and youth in nursing homes and day care centers. 


A Company on its Toes 
Daily workouts are part of WKU Dance Company members’ 
lifestyles as they strive for perfection on stage. 


Greek Fall Festivities 
Autumn is a season of the KD Washboard Jamboree, ADPi 500, Chi 
Omega’s November Nonsense and Sigma Chi’s Derby Week. 


A Star-studded Victory 
ADPis win Sigma Nu Powderpuff Football Tournament after 


applying mascara stars to their cheeks after defeating the Alpha Xis, 
Phi Mus and AOPis. 


A Mist of Blackness 


Dianne Butts wins Miss Black Western title in a 10-contestant 
pageant sponsored by Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority. 
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Entertainment and activities sponsored by the 45-member 
Interhall Council helped direct campus residents on ... 


How to survive 


Debbie Gibson 
“All the comforts of home” are not always Boon: 
in a college dorm, but the Interhall Council 
(IHC) tries to make life on campus a little 
more like home. 
The IHC membership includes the 
president and administrative vice presi- 
dent of each hall, according to adviser 
Sharon Dyrsen. Members try to organize 
activities to make campus life more fun. 
“We're trying to make students see that 
there are things happening on campus,” 
she said. 
A more home-like atmosphere is what 


“I BECAME KNOWN from the dance contest,” Rosa- 
lyn Russell said about the contest sponsored by West 
Hall. Miss Russell and her partner Michael were one 
of eight couples who participated in the event. 


Ron Hoskins 


“l WENT for the fun of it,” said Barb Stoner about a 
cake decorating class sponsored by Potter Hall. Miss 
Stoner tried her hand at decorating as Missy Hagans 
gave advice. Twenty girls attended the class. 


SORE MUSCLES and aching bones are the result of a 
night’s exercise for Teresa Harlow of Center. “We had 
aroom full of people the first night,” she said. “But the 
last night there was just a handful.” 
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| 
: POTTER HALL residents enjoy the songs of Mark Rosenthal during an 
ice cream party and puppet show sponsored by the dorm’s officers. 
: Rosenthal is a sophomore art major from New York City. 


IHC vice president Ann Cage wants to pro- 
vide. “We are trying to be more involved 
with the students’ needs and gripes so we [ 
can make program improvements and 
make dorm life more home-like,” she said. 

The IHC uses a two-fold approach. It has 
one committee to plan activities and an- 
other to study dorm policy and proposed 
changes. 

The members sponsored a Science Fic- 
tion Week, Hall Olympics, Entertainment 
Week and Homecoming activities. 

“The Hall Olympics was a big success,” 
said president Daryl Hancock. “We had 
about 350 participants.” 

Hancock said he believes the council has 
become more visible to students through 
its recent activities. 

“We've had a growing year and have de- 
veloped into a more credible organization,” 
he said. 

Central Hall resident Donna Hatfield 
agreed with Hancock. “I’ve become more = 
aware of the council because of the activi- Ricky Becer 
ties it sponsored.” : : 1 

Miss Hatfield said she participated in 
the activities, “because I get to meet people 
from my dorm and other dorms.” 

The IHC affects the campus residents’ 
lives in other ways. The members express a 
representative voice for residents on mat- 
ters of dorm policy and programs. 

“The council has been listened to in the 
past,” Mrs. Dyrsen said. “What they say is 
listened to more than unorganized 
groups.” 

Council members and their adviser 
agreed that it is developing into a more 
organized and responsible group. 


“The council is only five years old,” . | “imterhall Council plan a workshop for 
Mrs. Dyrsen said. “I think they realize that ca I i all Ohio Valley schools. IHC met 
they do represent a large number of stu- j _ By afernoon, 
dents and their influence will continue to \ 


grow.” Debbie Gibson 

According to second-year member Miss 
Cage, organization is the key to more influ- 
ence. 

“If we can reach a more organized level 
and if everyone in office can feel the im- 
portance of their position, then we can be- 
come more effective,” she said. 

Also a second-year IHC member, Han- 
cock said that he wants to continue to build 
the credibility of the organization, but that 
council members must not neglect their 
own halls. 

“I want Interhall Council to be a first- 
class organization, but members must re- 
member that they represent their halls.” 

Cheryl Sharp @ 


INTERHALL COUNCIL: (Front row): P. Schnoker, A. 
Arnold, D. Bridges, M. Galloway, M. Boze, K. Rich. 

_ (Second row): M. Head, B. Sadler, S. Hayden, A. Cage, 
M. Freer, C. Crowley, E. Duggins. (Back row): R. Per- 
kins, P. Watkins, M. Kingrey, D. Hancock and D. 
Glaspie. 
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Some are called clubs. Others are 
known as societies, unions, associ- 
ations or ensembles. But no matter 
the label, they are ... 


The Forensic Union could be renamed the 
Globetrotters with all the mileage its mem- 
bers collect. 

Director Larry Caillouet said the 18 
members competed in 17 tournaments, 
some as far away as Detroit, Birmingham, 
Georgetown, Tenn., and in the national 
tournament in Champagne, Ill. 

A trip to Morehead for the OVC Foren- 
sic Tournament rewarded the Western 
group with first-place honors. 

But the group also sponsors three indi- 
vidual tournaments at home each year. 
“An individual tournament includes ever- 
ything but debate,” Caillouet said. 

To keep in shape, the Union sponsors 
two public debates each year and partici- 
pates in demonstrator debates for other or- 
ganizations. 

Awards for Debater of the Year and the 
individual with the greatest contribution to 
the Union are presented at a spring ban- 
quet. Five forensic scholarships are also 
awarded, Caillouet said. 

The Green River Readers is a theatre 
group with a different twist. The members 
perform everything but plays. 

“We use works of literature in ways 
most people haven’t thought of,” adviser 
Dr. James Pearse said. Short stories, novels 
or poetry may be used in their presenta- 
tions, he said. 

Pearse said the literary work isn’t altered 
to fit a script, however, but is simply per- 
formed. “It’s a case of the narrator of char- 
acters coming to life.” 

The Readers participate in various festi- 
vals each year. These are not structured for 
competition, but attract noted critics who 
observe and offer constructive criticism, 
Pearse said. 

Western, along with Murray and UK, 
co-sponsored the Commonwealth Inter- 


FORENSIC UNION: (Front row) L. Caillouet, D. Stapleton, M. Brown, K. Littlejohn 
(Back row) K. Ladd, T. Barnes, D. Davis, R. Paine and K. Cooke. 
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Organized for... 


pretation Festival in the fall. Benjamin De- 
Mott, a novelist, teacher and columnist, 
observed this event which revolved around 
a theme dealing with American Literature 
since WW II. Western's contribution was a 
performance of John Gardner’s “October 
Light.” 

The Green River Readers also represent- 
ed Western at Central Michigan’s Invita- 
tional Festival in October. The group trav- 
eled to Boston, Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Springfield, Mo., for festivals in the 
spring. 

The Readers also perform at home on the 

Hill. Their fall show featured the science 
fiction work, ‘Farenheit 451,” and a spring 
production highlighted the Golden Age of 
Radio. 
A small theatre department which seems 
to be suddenly mushrooming may help 
boost membership in Alpha Psi Omega, 
according to president Peggy Miller. 

“We're an honorary fraternity designed 
to give national recognition of achieve- 
ment for work done in theatre,” Miss Mill- 
er said. In the past the group has been 
small, but with an enrollment which 
jumped from 50 to 100 majors this year, 
more students may get involved in the fra- 
ternity. 

Members are selected through a point 
system, according to the president. “Points 
are given for positions held during theatre 
productions,” she said. Quality of work is 
screened, and a 2.6 gpa is also required, she 
said. 

The organization annually awards two 
scholarships with profits from fund-rais- 
ers. This year the activities included a car 
wash and a punch concession stand during 
the intermission of major productions. 
Stumbling around a dark theatre in search 
of a vacant seat is not a pleasant way to 


Zimmerman. 


begin to appreciate a theatrical perfor- 
mance, and the Western Players try to pre- 
vent this dilemma by serving as ushers at 
each performance. 

“We're a supporting organization,” 
president Peggy Miller said. The group 
also handles the box office duties and 
works with the technical aspects of pro- 


“TOM SAWYER’ tickets are sorted and stacked ac- 
cording to rows in Russell Miller Theatre by Mary 
Ellen Allison, a member of Western Players. Members 
also served as ushers during theatrical productions. 


Lynn Wright 


GREEN RIVER READERS: (Front row) C. Harrison, Dr. J. Pearse, G. 
Bedinger, M. Neagley. (Back row) C. Pierce, S. Watson, J. Knight and H. 


Travel and performance... 


duction. 

The 75-member organization also 
worked with the March of Dimes’ Haunted 
House. “They had it set up by rooms and 
we worked one of the rooms,” Miss Miller 
said. Some members guided the unsuspect- 


, 


Fi 


APLHA PSI OMEGA: (Front row) P. Miller, J. Kelly, 
B. Buchanan (Back row) W. Hanna, M. Allison and D. 
Greer. 


WESTERN PLAYERS: (Front row) K. Guinn, B. 
Brady, J. Hanson, M. Kingrey, T. Wilson, A. Blakely. 
(Second row) B. Berry, J. Fisher, P. Miller, B. Buchan- 
an, J. Kelly, D. Stevens. (Third row) R. Reinle, R. 
Owsley, A. Gorman, R. Veech, S. Yarbrough, W. Long, 
D. Blasi. (Back row) S. Lea, B. Owen, S. Jones, W. 
Hanna, M. Allison and D. Greer. 


ing customers through the maze of goblins 
and gook, while other members were 
dressed in eerie costumes. 

Parties and a spring banquet were also 
on the Western Players’ schedule, Miss 
Miller said. Departmental awards and 


scholarships were presented at the ban- 
quet. 
(continued on page 274) 


DEBATES necessitate strategy as Forensic Union 
members Steve Thornton and Ken Cooke prepare for 
competition in the Western Forensic Invitational. 


Stevie Benson 
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Leadership and discipline... 


If students pass stringent mental and 
physical tests required to join Special 
Forces, it’s doubtful they'll consider turn- 
ing in their berets later. 

“In Special Forces we do orienteering, 
water training, rappelling and small unit 
tactics,’ said adviser Sgt. Charles 
McNulty. 

But before that comes a five-week train- 
ing period when candidates learn demoli- 
tion, use of weapons and rappelling. Phys- 
ical training begins at 5:15 a.m. “To quali- 
fy, the candidates must have a 2.0 gpa, be 
able to swim, pass a physical exam and be 
willing to work out in the field and suffer 
with the rest of us,” McNulty said. 

He said 12 of 18 candidates were gradu- 
ated in the fall and three of five candidates 
were presented berets in March. 

“Special Forces helps students look at 
themselves, how strong they are physically 
and mentally,” McNulty said. “They learn 
to adapt to changing situations.” 

In addition to field training, Special 
Forces members enjoyed an annual picnic, 
dance and dinner and two parties a semes- 
ter, he said. 

“We also marched in the Homecoming 
parade and set up the concerts which pro- 
vided our funds.” 

Churches and civic groups also called on 

Special Forces to teach their youth camp- 
ing, rappelling and survival tactics. 
It’s 10:30 p.m. on a weeknight and while 
most students are studying or watching 
Johnny Carson, the Rebelettes are practic- 
ing drills in Diddle Arena. 

“That’s the only time we can get the 
floor to practice,” member Lois Riddle said. 
“It’s inconvenient and we’ve lost some 
girls because of it, but it’s the only time we 
have.” 

She said the group uses a stylized type of 


SPECIAL FORCES: (Front row) D. McCormick, R. Puckett, C. Chappell, J. Indalecio, L. Berry, J 
Smith, C. White. (Second row) D. Williams, M. Schulte, R. Howard, H. Hamilton, D. Brewer, T. Hill, 
J. Howard, J. Assmann, R. Causey. (Third row) C. McNulty, D. Shumate, R. Ervin, B. Kaelin, D. 
Beech, M. Froebel, R. Heater. (Back row) C. Filip, S. Thomas, T. Jensen, B Eskridge, T. Nicholas, T. 
Black, M. Cox and C. Minton. 
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drill as an exhibition team. “It’s not the 
Army regulation type drill.” 

A four-day clinic is sponsored at the first 
of the year to recruit and train girls in drill 
basics, Miss Riddle said. New members are 
chosen during tryouts. 

“We marched in the Homecoming pa- 
rade and performed at the halftime of the 
Dayton basketball game,” Miss Riddle 
said. The Rebelettes also traveled to St. 
Louis, Eastern Kentucky and Bowling 
Green University to compete. 

“We also worked at the announcer’s ta- 
ble and the information desk during regis- 
tration,” Miss Riddle said. The members 
also ushered at football and basketball 
games. 

The group also enjoyed a Homecoming 
dance and a spring formal. “Being a Rebe- 
lette allows you to travel to a lot of places 
and meet lots of different people,” Miss 
Riddle said. “You learn to work with other 
people and make a lot of friends.” 


“Pershing Rifles stresses efficiency in a 
military career,” said member Vince Lopo- 
lito, “but it also stresses discipline in regu- 
lar life. You learn to cope with things with- 
gut going to pieces. You learn to have con- 
trOlse 

The PRs learn discipline during pledge- 
ship when they practice physical training 
drills in early morning hours and attend 
afternoon lesson programs where they 
learn skills such as rappelling. 

After becoming actives, they practice as 
much as 12 hours a week on rifle drills. 
“We usually compete at three drill meets in 
the spring,” said Brian Ruff. “We have 
afternoon drills and one on Wednesdays at 
6 a.m.” 

He said the group traveled to New Or- 
leans, St. Louis and Bowling Green Univer- 
sity. They also formed the color guard 


which performed at basketball games and 
for community programs. 

One project, a high school invitational 
drill meet, consumes most of the year, ac- 
cording to DeWayne Johnson. 

“We begin working on the next one 
about three weeks after one is done,” John- 
son said. “We wrote 1,200 schools and 
about 24 brought four to 15 teams to com- 
pete from North Carolina, Florida, Rhode 
Island and other places.” 

He said the two-day event is run by the 
PRs and judged by 25 individuals from Ft. 
Knox. “Once we get started, one team goes 
on the floor and 30 seconds after leaving, 
another group gets on the floor,” Johnson 
said. Dozens of trophies are awarded to 
both female and male teams in categories 
ranging from platoon to color guard. 
Scabbard and Blade’s annual Military Ball 
produces a lot of pomp and circumstance, 
but it’s not as stuffy as it sounds, according 
to member Jill Baggett. 

“It’s not like a prom, but it has the basics 
of a prom,” she said. The event is one of 
the group’s major undertakings and in- 
volves most members. 

“We have to get a band and send invita- 
tions to officers and reserve officers in this 
region.” The standard military receiving 
line is featured with special guests and the 
department head. 

Miss Baggett said the organization also 
works to educate area citizens about the 
current issues and standards of the mili- 
tary. 

Membership is open to ROTC students 
with a 2.5 overall gpa and a 3.0 military 
science gpa. “Scabbard and Blade is an 
honor society for ROTC and members 
earn five points toward their permanent 
Army record,” she said. 

(continued on page 276) 


. REBELETTES: (Front row) J. Millen, E. Lee, M. Alexander, J. 

Miller, M. Proctor. (Second row) A. McLean, K. Marlow, D. 

Wilson, L. Woodard, R. Tooley, V. Benton. (Back row) K. Walker, 

J: seen Y. Thomas, T. Lawson, M. Lee, G. Seay, J. Malone and 
. ite. 


PERSHING RIFLES: (Front row) W. McKinney, D. Johnson, H. Har- 
vell, S. Haworth, J. Millen, K. Hood. (Second row) J. Berg, W. Kennedy, 
J. Eatherly, E. Sullivan, V. Lopolito, J. Foster. (Back row) P. Haynes, D. 
Kolb, J. Leslie and B. Ruff. 


MILITARY BALL QUEEN Lovis Lawrence dubs Scab- 
bard and Blade pledge Ed Miller during the December 
dance. Miss Lawrence was elected queen from a field of 
nine contestants nominated by military organizations. 


AN 11 P.M. practice was common for the Rebelettes 
since it was the only time the Diddle Arena floor was 
available. “It’s inconvenient and we've lost some girls 
because of it,” said member Lois Riddle. 


Stevie Benson 


SCABBARD AND BLADE: (Front row) J. Ward, G. Howard, L. Chappell, T. Nicholas, M. 
Ransdell, T. Jensen, R. Heater. (Second row) K. Kolb, J. Davenport, D. Johnson, E. Miller, H. 
Harvell, K. Day, R. Smith, J. Baggett, L. Berry, R. Tinsley. (Back row) V. Richey, F. Haynes, B. 
Bowers, J. Indalecio, J. Assmann and A. Hussey. 
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Professionalism and promotion... 


Although still an infant organization, the 
student chapter of National Press Photog- 
raphers Association (NPPA) is working to 
promote the photojournalism program and 
student photographers. 

President Jim Burton said the chapter is 
just getting itself on the ground financially 
with $25 dues. Funds are used to help with 
speakers’ expenses. “We still can’t afford 
to wine and dine them so we chip and dip 
them,” he said. 

Burton said membership gives student 
photographers rapport with professionals. 
“They pay more attention to us and we 
compete along with them in the regional 
Clip Contest. It’s a tremendous opportuni- 
ty for interaction and job possibilities.” 

Attendance at a convention in Atlanta 
also exposed the student group to photog- 
raphers from across the nation, he said. 

Member David Frank said “photogra- 
phy classes hit on the techniques and the 
wrong and right ways to do things,” but 
NPPA can stir interest in photographers. 
“It makes you want to go out and look for 
pictures in hopes of winning the Clip Con- 
test,” he said. “If you win, your name gets 
spread around. 

“The chapter’s not just for people who 
know how to take pictures,” Frank said. 
“It’s to show them what can be done 
through photography.” 

Frank said the group needs more critique 
sessions to improve the quality of their 
submitted photos. “We'd also like to get a 
seminar together on our own which would 
involve members from our area.” 

The “Viewfinder,” a regional NPPA 
publication, is edited by the Western chap- 
ter. The group also sponsored a photo dis- 
play in the bookstore during Homecoming 
week. 

With the chance of winning its third na- 


NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION: 
(Front row) K. Chedd, L. Wright, M. Lyons, J. Burton, D. 
Frank. (Back row) M. Morse, B. Coffey, M. Dowell, R. Rogers 
and S. Benson. 
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tional award, the Public Relations Student 
Society of America (PRSSA) kept busy this 
year. 

Thirteen members and adviser Robert 
Blann attended the national convention in 
San Diego, returning with the only nation- 
al award presented, the 1977 Chapter De- 
velopment Award, presented for exception- 
al work in membership, motivation and 
promotion of the chapter on campus and in 
the community. 

“It’s professionalism that attracts mem- 
bers to PRSSA,” president Joan Provost 
said. ‘We are successful. It’s good to be 
associated with a progressive group.” 

aes » 


™, 


Members worked all year on a project 
for Children’s Hospital in Louisville. They 
hope this project will win the 1978 Com- 
munity Service Award. 

Planning seminars, arranging for guest 
speakers, publishing a newsletter, organiz- 
ing a major awards banquet, conducting 
student workshops, planning a national 
convention and arranging plans for social 


events give members a chance for exper- 


A PHOTOGRAPHY critique session captures West- 
ern photographer Jim Burton’s attention as he listens 
to Don Rutledge, a Black Star Agency photographer. 
They were at the National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation convention in Atlanta. 


Lewis Gardner 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STUDENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA: (Front row) S. Taylor, C. Kemp, J. Provost, 
D. Anderson, M. Cossey, M. Murphy, F. Rowland. (Second row) L. Niemann, N. Nahikian, R. Tooley, M. 
Ferry, K. Cheuvront, J. Johnson, J. Philpott, D. Hagan, D. Pelino, J. Lane, R. Ericksen, S. Rosenbaum, M. 
Clagett. (Back row) C. Smith, J. Williams, R. Buford, M. Hebert, R. Roberts, W. Cortus, T. Witten, R. 


Weber and K. Freeman. 


ience in the public relations field. 

“The opportunities for experience are 
available to anyone who is willing to put 
forth the effort to learn,’ Miss Provost 
said. 

Winning awards has become second na- 
ture to Sigma Delta Chi members. 

For the second consecutive year, the or- 
ganization of student journalists won the 
outstanding chapter award for their region, 
according to president Debbie Gibson. 

Chapter members join for different rea- 
sons, Miss Gibson said. “Involvement 
with professionals, learning what employ- 
ers look for when hiring students and the 
possibility of internships attract mem- 
bers,” she said. 

Full-time jobs have developed for many 
students involved in SDX. ‘Past members 
have actually met who they are working 
for now through the organization,” Miss 
Gibson said. 

Members attended the national conven- 
tion in Detroit and the regional convention 
in St. Louis. 

Among SDX activities were a $250 Re- 
gents scholarship, a discussion of commu- 
nity journalism by publisher George Jo- 
plin, a panel on the issue of cameras in the 
courtroom, publication of a newsletter sent 
to all Kentucky news media and a spring 
banquet with national president Alf Goo- 
dykoontz. 


Western Ad Club members are getting a 
jump on their careers by practicing their 
skills on campus organizations. 

Adviser Carolyn Stringer said the 30- 
member club formed a campus agency to 
design logos, artwork and posters for cam- 
pus organizations. A small fee is charged to 
cover printing costs. 

“They've done work for Panhellenic and 
IFC and posters for Rush Week and a po- 
litical campaign,” Mrs. Stringer said. 

President Charles Price said all Greek 
organizations and other large campus 
groups were notified about the agency. 
“We've had a good response,” he said. “We 
can do the work cheaper for them than off- 


campus agencies and we need the exper- 
ience. 

Mrs. Stringer said the club also “pro- 
vides students exposure to professional ad 
people who are actively working in the 
business and allows them to enter student 
competition.” 

The group attended the fifth district 
meeting in Louisville last September and 
met professionals from three states. 

Price said the students enjoy meeting the 
pros in the advertising field. “They often 
tell us to look them up when we graduate,” 


he said. 


(continued on page 282) 


MEETINGS were more than social events for PRSSA 
members Snow Roberts, Dawn Kemp and Mark He- 
bert as they discuss designing a pamphlet to promote 
Western. Their meetings are often used as workshops. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI: (Front row) T. Eblen, R. Malone, G. Jones, 
J. Highland. (Second row) J. Moss, T. Hurst, D. Boyer, T. Be- 
shear, S. Beasley. (Back row) D. Duggins, J. Bennett, W. McCon- 


nell and K. Whitson. 


WESTERN AD CLUB: (Front row) B. Rich, B. Barker, B. Blann, J. Grizzell, C. Castleberry, C. Stringer. 
(Second row) M. Steenbergen, J. Gross, K. Nagel, K. Woodford, C. Price, R. DeFiore, D. Knauer, R. 
Clark. (Back row) R. David, J. Hepner, P. Hohman, T. Yunt, J. Stucke and M. Draper. 
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staff of greenhorns 


Working on the Talisman staff could be 
compared to the shaky plot of a noonday 
soap opera. Things are seldom calm or ra- 
tional. Once a set of obstacles is overcome, 
another course of hurdles is erected. So it 
was with the 1978 Talisman staff. 

The 1977 Talisman, the first “scheduled” 
fall delivery book, had seemed to please 
most readers. It also pleased the judges as 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
awarded the yearbook its fourth consecu- 
tive Trendsetter in mid-October. 

Once again pressure was on the staff to 
organize and produce a journalistic year- 
book to tell the story of another school 
year, but most of the staff members were 
new at “yearbooking.” Early in September 
the four experienced staffers began orient- 


ing the seven rookies. Together they decid- 
ed to use a theme which illustrated how 
Western moves in sundry directions 
through athletic competition and academic 
programs. 

“There’s just one Hill, no matter how far 
it stretches” suddenly found a staff search- 
ing for stories which illustrated the Hill’s 
mobility. A commuting orchestra conduc- 
tor, two Taiwan students who met and 
married at Western and a nun who earned 
a master’s degree during summer terms 
were just samples of the theme-related sto- 
ries covered by the photographers and re- 
porters. 

Deadline schedules were slightly altered 
from previous ones, but the staff adjusted 
to them in hopes of securing more polished 


YAWNS were natural reactions when staff members 
began the monotonous proofreading of a 464-page 
yearbook. Cheryl Sharp was editor of the organiza- 
tions section, which contained 69 stories. 


proofs and less revising of pages before 
printing began in early summer. | 
A “new staff” gradually meshed with the 

elder staff and worked long hours and 
through parts of vacations to put their 
package together. There were lots of ques- _ 
tions and dozens of mini-teaching ses- 
sions, but the new staff members proved 
valuable as they brought a refreshing look 
at the campus into the office and helped 
the “old timers” create a Talisman which 
would not be a carbon copy of past books. 

Connie Holman & 


Jim Burton 


Jim Burton 
A CAKE decorated by chief photographer Debbie Gibson was a surprise 


for editor Connie Holman. The ’78 staff celebrated after learning the ‘77 
Talisman had won its fourth consecutive Trendsetter award in October. 


ALL CLUB PHOTOS were shot in the campus TV studio to provide uniformity. Adviser Roger _ 2 
Loewen assembles Phi Eta Sigma, one of the 65 clubs photographed by nine staff members. — 
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and old-timers 


David Frank 
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David Frank 


Debbie Gibson 


“APTIONS FOR THE candid photographs in the Greek section required teamwork. Manag- 
ng editor Chuck Stinnett and Greeks editor Terri Darr wrote dozens for the March 7 deadline. 


SPORTS EDITOR Don White scribbles notes after questioning basket- 
ball coach Jim Richards after a home game in February. White also 


f 
served as assistant sports editor on the College Heights Herald. 


% 
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Herald staffers learned that time often moves too swiftly as they worked on deadlines in 


A race against the clock 


On Monday and Wednesday mornings, 
the Herald newsroom comes to life. 

The advertising staff finished their work 
the night before and the half-empty pages 
sit on the light tables waiting to be filled. 

The morning wears on and reporters 


EDITOR Linda Sanders and assistant managing editor 


Tom Eblen discuss Letters to the Editor policy at a 
Sunday night staff meeting. The bi-weekly meetings 
were often used to inform new staff members about 
editorial policies. 


who spent their days off chasing leads and 
taking notes begin occupying the news- 
room desks. Students who came in to fin- 
ish stories before morning classes are re- 
placed by those finished with classes and 
by 11:30, the scattered tapping has grown 
to a full chorus of 10 typewriters churning 
out the contents of tomorrow’s Herald. 
As the 1 p.m. deadline draws nearer, the 
office become a frantic scramble of people 
and paper. Stories are finished and fun- 


neled to the copy desk where editors, parti 
tioned away in a cubbyhole, review eacl 
word before passing it on to the typesetter 

As sheets of paper pass through th 
typewriters, yards of freshly processe 
film come out of the photo lab before a fev 
chosen frames are printed and turned ove} 
to the photo editor. 

The pieces begin fitting together about . 
p.m. when editors meet to review today’ 
material and decide how it will be used 


Stories and pictures are scrutinized and ar- 
gued over until the group comes to an 
agreement. Pages are then designed and 
pasted up. 

The physical process of putting the Her- 
ald together takes all evening, often run- 
ning right up to the midnight deadline. 
After pasting up copy, staff members write 
headlines and picture captions while edi- 
tors answer a seemingly endless string of 
questions. 

The office clock seems to race between 
11 p.m. and midnight as it does the rest of 
the day. Problems still unanswered are 
quickly taken care of by last-minute neces- 
sity as everything that will be tomorrow’s 


Debbie Gibson 


Herald must now be in order. 

As pages are finished and packed for the 
trip to the printer in Franklin, staff mem- 
bers don their coats and head home in the 
early-morning darkness to study, sleep 
and begin work on the next Herald in a few 
hours. 

The care that goes into producing each 
Herald issue is reflected in more than 70 
framed certificates that line one wall of the 
newsroom. 

During the fall semester the Herald re- 
ceived its 11th consecutive All-American 
rating, the highest given by the Associated 
Collegiate Press. 

The citation included marks of distinc- 


SUNDAYS AND MONDAYS were the regular times 
Jenny Searcy set type for the Herald. Shelley Barrett 
and Janice Danhauer also set type for the advertising 
and news copy in addition to special issues. 


Harold Sinclair 


A SPRING FASHION ISSUE in the Feb. 23 Herald left 
photo editor Mark Lyons exhausted in an empty news- 
room. The 14-page section included six fashion photos 
and 19 photos used in ads. 


tion in all five categories: content and cov- 
erage, writing and editing, editorial leader- 
ship, appearance and photography. 

Individual effort was also recognized. 
Three staff members were among 40 in the 
nation chosen to serve Newspaper Fund 
editing internships. 

Last summer staff members served in- 
ternships at: the Tampa (Fla.) Times, the 
Austin (Texas) American-Statesman, the 
Courier-Journal, the Louisville Times, As- 
sociated Press in Louisville and Nashville, 
and several small daily and weekly news- 
papers in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Tom Eblen & 


SPORTS EDITOR Bryan Armstrong talked with bas- 
ketball player Mike Prince after Western's overtime 
victory over Austin Peay in the OVC Tournament. 
They discussed a crucial basket in the win. 


Debbie Gibson 


AD MANAGER Tim Rutherford discusses billing 
with first-semester salesman Roger Miller. They 
talked after a staff meeting in which Rutherford ad- 
vised salesmen about problems with advertisers. 


| 
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Honors 


Honor societies are visible proof of an in- 
dividual’s productivity and achievements, 
according to Dr. John Sagabiel, Omicron 
Delta Kappa adviser. 

“More than half our members are pre- 
med students,” he said. “Every one of our 
members who applied for admission to law 
or medical school has been accepted.” 

A 3.2 gpa is required for membership, he 
said, but grades are only part of the story. 
A student must also excel in athletics, stu- 
dent government, student publications or 
achieve high standing in another area of 
campus life. 

Activities included donating money to 
and working at the local Boys’ Club. An 
initiation in the spring involved about 15 
new members, Sagabiel said. 

Membership in Phi Eta Sigma is a life- 
time thing,” vice president Debbie Ralston 
said about the honor society of students 
with a 3.5 gpa after 30 hours of college. 

Phi Eta Sigma is a sister organization of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Miss Ralston said. 
“It serves as a recognition of achievement 
while promoting productivity within each 
student's area.” 

The “Ugly Person on Campus” is an an- 
nual activity of the society. Chosen from 12 
outstanding faculty members, nominated 
by the student members, was Dr. Norman 
Holy of the chemistry department. 

Other activities included an initiation at 
Homecoming with more than 100 new 
members attending. Mark Russell of 
WTVF in Nashville and Holy were the 
guest speakers. 

Phi Eta Sigma also sponsored general 
topic lectures. A lecture on tornadoes was 
given by Dr. Willard Cockrill last fall. 


OMICRON DELTA KAPPA: (Front row) M. Fritch, 
D. Danhauer and J. Sagabiel. 


PHI ETA SIGMA: (Front row) D. Bates, B. Kaeline, D. 
Pillow, M. Bizer, H. Bays, T. Sears, S. Peterie, D. Clark. 
(Second row) J. Sagabiel, J. Miller, W. Ecker, D. Ral- 
ston, J. Gover, D. Danhauer, J. Foster, (Third row) K. 
Baker, J. Bucklin, D. Holmes, B. Smith, J. Collins, M. 
Cramer, K. Goldberg, S. O’Daniel, N. Durbin, M. Za- 
boronak, A. Haley, C. Morgan, B. Cloyd, D. Christian, 
G. VanBussum. (Back row) P. Mercer, P. Blankenship, 
R. Kirk, L. Crowner, D. Phelps, J. Bennett, L. McLin- 
ton, L. Shaver, R. Taylor and S. Crook. 
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and recognition... 


The Student Honors Organization is a 
“social institution for people who like to 
talk,” president Doug Davis said. 

He said one of its main purposes is to 
encourage interaction between students 
and faculty as well as other students. “We 
attempt to contribute to the intellectual 
community of the college,” Davis said. 

The organization consists of students 
with a 3.2 or higher gpa, but meetings were 
open to anyone. 

Members sponsored discussions after 
viewing films presented in the Internation- 
al Film Series last fall. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tom Coohill spoke to 
members about the interaction between 
arts and science. Dr. Jimmie Price lectured 
about society's attitudes toward death for 
members. 

Other activities included a Halloween 
party and disco early last fall. Sponsored 
by the University Honors Committee, the 
disco was designed to give the Student 
Honors Organization members an oppor- 
tunity to explain the honors program and 
their organization. 

They also traveled to Alabama for the 
Regional Honors Conference in the spring. 

ne of Pi Omega Pi’s main objectives is 
fellowship with business educators, both 
present and future. 

“It’s an opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas,” said Carol Hartman about the busi- 
ness honor society. Members must main- 
tain a 2.8 gpa. 

The society's national project was a 
booklet concerning shorthand motivation. 
The finished product was sent to other 
chapters. 

Other activities included a picnic at Cov- 


ington Park and a Free Enterprise Banquet 
on campus. 

The annual spring banquet was a formal 

affair, according to member Marilyn Chap- 
man. It featured the initiation of new mem- 
bers and officers. 
Sigma Tau Delta members have the “op- 
portunity to form communication with 
those interested in major works of litera- 
ture,” according to adviser Dr. James 
Flynn. 

Students must maintain a 3.0 overall gpa 
and a 3.3 English gpa to join the English 
honor society. Nine hours beyond the 183 
level is also required. 

Activities provided forums for English 
department faculty members to present re- 
search or information about their special 
interests. 

Professor John Spurlock presented the 
manuscript of his book about author and 
poet Jesse Stuart. Dr. James Heldman, head 
of the English department, presented a 
program on modern novelist John Fowles. 

A banquet and initiation in December 
was at the home of Dr. Robert Mounce. 
Dean of Potter College of Arts and Hu- 
manities, Mounce spoke about the value of 
humanities. 

Spring events included the national con- 
vention at Indiana State. 

Sigma Tau Delta also supported creative 
and critical writing by its members. They 
were encouraged to submit works to the 
national magazine, “Rectangle.” 

(continued on page 284) 


WTVFE BROADCASTER Mark Russell addresses new 
members of Phi Eta Sigma at an induction ceremony 
before the Homecoming game. Russell, a Western gra- 
duate, is also a member of Phi Eta Sigma. 


Lynn Wright 


STUDENT HONORS ORGANIZATION: (Front row) J. PI OMEGA PI: (Front row) Dr. K. Utley, A. Manning, SIGMA TAU DELTA: (Front row) D. Walker, 2 
Holland, D. Davis, R. Malone, J. Gover, J. Howerton. P. Vincent, J. Harrington. (Back row) D. Dillingham, Zimmerman, J. Rausch, J. Jones. (Back pew) ; 
(Back row) L. Potts, S. Arterburn, E. Webb, N. Durbin, W. M. Chapman, K. Perry, V. Shockley and C. Hartman. Glaysbrook, P. Napier, Dr. J. Flynn and J. Lafoon. 


Ecker and K. VanMeter. 
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Study and insight... 


“We're kind of new and don’t know how 
to get into things yet,” said Toni Alpe of 
the Latter Day Saint Student Association. 

This, she explained, is why the group’s 
campus activities were limited to making a 
Homecoming float and nominating Holly 
Rochelle for Homecoming queen. 

But off-campus activities were another 
story, according to Lisa Potts. 

Miss Potts said the association met 
weekly to discuss business and to hear a 
lesson from the Bible and the Book of Mor- 
mon. 

Although one must be a Mormon to be- 
long to the association, the Wednesday 
night meetings were open to anyone. The 
association doesn’t preach to the non- 
members, she added. “We don’t want to 
bombard people.” 

In other activities, the association held 
“family home evenings” which involved 
activities, discussions and teaching by 
LDSSA members. 

We do a lot of different things in 


LATTER DAY SAINTS STUDENT ASSOCIATION: 
(Front row) L. Potts, K. Gill, L. Smith. (Back row) J. 
Whittinghill, G. Matteson, S. Childers, T. Alpe and K. 
McKinney. 


SNEA,” said president Phyllis Cook, “but 
above all we gain valuable insight into our 
careers in education.” 

Members of the Student National Edu- 
cation Association held programs on job 
placement, student teaching and classroom 
activities. 

Miss Cook said SNEA also hosted a 
statewide Fall Leadership Conference, pro- 
vided a coat check service at basketball 
games and decorated Potter Children’s 
Home and School at Christmas. 

Eight education majors received scholar- 
ships in the spring from a fund set up by 
the Western chapter. 

In Gamma Beta Phi the emphasis is on 
honor and service,” said president Jim 
Weimer. 

Weimer said members are invited to join 
from the top 10 per cent of students en- 
rolled at Western. The membership totals 


about 135, following revitalization of the 
honor society in spring, 1976. 

Activities included participating in a 
“Toys for Tots” drive with the Salvation 
Army and sponsoring a Homecoming float 
and a queen candidate. 

usic and personal testimonies came 
from around the world to the Marantha 
Center with visiting speakers and enter- 
tainers. 

Jamie Owen Collins, Don Francisco, 
Paul Clark, Debbie and Ernine Rettino and 
Shiloh were some of the musicians spon- 
sored by the religious student organiza- 
tion. 

Speakers on the center’s calendar includ- 


FREE COAT CHECK services were offered by Student 
National Education Association members at home 
basketball games. Gary Cottrell and Denise Walker 
said their job wasn’t very exciting, however. 


Debbie Gibson 


STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: (Front row) P. Cook, 
J. Dowell, M. Kennedy, R. Felty, S. Fuson, J. Ralph. (Second row) D. Walker, S. 
Lingvai, S. Bachert, C. Potter, B. Morris. (Back row) T. Jewell, K. Gill, V. Pile, N. 
Byrd and R. Jones. 


GAMMA BETA PHI: (Front row) J. Clark, C. Patey, M. Cossey, V. Mitchell, C. Benson, 
J. Weimer, C. Farrington. (Second row) R. Vincent, T. Gamble, S. Simpson, R. Akers, C. 
Wright, A. Gobble, V. Dukes, C. Ashby, J. Hershey. (Back row) K. Knapp, S. Rogers, N. 
Donoho, J. Powell, J. Tichenor, K. Dunaway and K. Russell. 
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ed: Joe Smith, a chemist; Tony Fitzgerald 
from Great Britain; Bob Noltie, a former 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune; Enoch 
Nelson from Canada; and Don Northrip, a 
missionary to South Africa. Member Jim 
Lewis said the speakers’ main subject was 
“the overcoming life of a believer.” 
Lewis said members usually visit the 
Maranatha Leadership Training School in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., once a month. 
Pushing a wheelbarrow from Bowling 


MARANATHA CENTER: (Front row) M. Smith, G. Taylor, D. Johnson, J. Chick, W. Adams, R. 
Mason. (Second row) D. Abney, K. Giles, E. Thompson, P. Moretz, B. Hough, R. Smith, L. Ellis. 
(Third row) D. Thornton, P. Thornton, C. Taylor, E. Bryant, M. Ferguson, M. Holder, J. Abney, L. 
Bartley, C. Goodrum, R. Davis, J. Anderson, M. Rowlett, S. Carder, T. Thornton, Al Riley. (Fourth 


Green to Clarksville, Tenn., is more than a 
day’s work as Alpha Phi Omega members 
discovered. 

Hal Ballard, corresponding and alumni 
secretary, said the wheelbarrow push was 
one of the service fraternity’s most success- 
ful projects. 

“We did this to collect money for St. 
Jude Children’s Hospital,” Ballard said. 
“When we got to Clarksville, the Austin 
Peay chapter pushed it on to Memphis.” 


row) D. Vance, A. Okpala, C. Stinnett, R. Edwards, G. Futch. (Back row) R. Mason, J. Muffett, E. 


Webb, J. Upton, J. Lewis and S. Lewis. 


Members also co-sponsored bloodmo- 
bile visits and trips to area nursing homes 
with Gamma Sigma Sigma service sorority, 
in addition to directing activities at Wild- 
cat Hollow Scout Camp in Russellville. 

(continued on page 288) 


SIGNING HER Gamma Beta Phi membership card is 
Lisa Page at a fall induction dinner at Lone Oak Res- 
taurant. Forty-two new members, who must be in the 
top 10 per cent, were inducted. 


Eric Hassler 


ALPHA PHI OMEGA: (Front row) J. Fairleigh, M. Young, D. 
Mayes, H. Ballard, D. Lawrence. (Second row) D. Brooks, R. Leach, J. 
Johnson, R. Delph, R. Ervin, L. Leach. (Back row) C. Stockton, D. 
Harlow, M. Onyenekwu, A. Bombay, T. Appling and D. Elder. 
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Gamma Sigma Sigma service sorority members gave more 
than 600 hours a semester to others less fortunate than 
themselves. Depending on the setting, they were 


Youthful spark 
or grown-up pals 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 
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A LITTLE LOVE goes a long way as Phylis Cottrell 
gives two residents of Medco Center a hug at a western 
style cookout. Rain forced the group indoors, but 
didn’t dampen any spirits. 


| 


a 


By reaching out to a community whose 
children need adult attention and whose 
elderly need a spark of youth, members of 
Gamma Sigma Sigma service sorority carry 
a little sunshine in to the sometimes 
cloudy lives of both groups. 

“We try to bring happiness to them,” 
said service chairman Nancy Sanders, “but 
it’s on an individual basis not with so 
much of a big impact.” 

Miss Sanders said approximately 30 ac- 
tive members meet weekly to plan their 
service projects for the next seven days. 

Their projects included visiting one of 
four local nursing homes weekly, working 
with children at the Girls’ Club and the 
Bowling Green Day Care Center, helping 
with the bloodmobile and escorting indivi- 
duals from Exceptional Industries to a 
Hilltopper basketball game. 

Financial backing came from mailing 
College Heights Heralds to alumni and 
business subscribers, ushering and taking 
tickets at concerts. Members also ushered 
at lectures and sponsored bake sales and 
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IN A WEEKLY ACTIVITY, Linda Bell reads to chil- 
dren at the Bowling Green Day Care Center. “We try 
to present words to the kids,” said service chairman 
Nancy Sanders. Activities included crafts and films. 


paperback book sales. 

“We require that actives have 20 hours of 
service a semester and that pledges have 
30,” Miss Sanders said. “Some girls may 
work 60 or 70 hours, but the average is 30. 

“Our common goal is service to the com- 
munity, the school and the nation,” Miss 
Sanders said. “We enjoy doing service for 
others and making others happy who are 
not as well off as we are. 

“It makes you a better citizen,” she said. 
“Besides, college is more than learning 
books and going to classes. You need to get 
involved in things and with people at col- 
lege. If you're service-oriented and you like 
to work with people the sorority would be 
good to get into.” 

Pledge Debbie Wilson said pledging 
took much time, but it hasn't hurt her 
studies. 

“I’m interested in counseling and work- 
ing with people and the sorority has helped 
me decide about a major,” she said. 

“The kids really enjoyed playing with us 
and said ‘thank you, thank you,” Miss 
Wilson said. “We got a lot of positive feed- 
back and self-satisfaction. We're doing 
something for someone, not just having a 
good time.” 

Member Karen Owen said she likes to 
visit nursing homes. “The people are so 
lonely and when we show movies such as 
‘W.C. Fields as the Dentist’ it’s a lot of fun. 

“The sorority has helped me overcome 
my shyness,” she said. ‘Working with all 
groups of people helps you grow up. 

“Every girl is so different but the one 
thing we have in common glues us togeth- 


er,” she said. “It’s good to walk somewhere 


on campus and see a sorority sister and 
know you've worked with her.” 


COMBINING WORK and pleasure, members of 
Gamma Sigma Sigma and Alpha Phi Omega mail Her- 
alds to subscribers once a week. One member said, 
“It’s a nice, easy hour. We get a chance to talk.” 


Sorority president Kathy Ashby said the 
group’s purpose is to do things to help 
other people. “We're service oriented all 
year round and we always have different 
activities. 

“We vote on our projects as a sorority 
and we’re always looking for suggestions,” 
she said. “We'll always be there for people 
if they need us. 

“Experiences with both older people and 
smaller kids have helped me experience life 
so much,” Miss Ashby said. “You see how 
other people live and what can happen to 
them. You never know, something similar 
may happen to you someday.” 

Connie Holman @ 


THE FINER POINTS of basketball are explained to 
Jessica Driver by Kathy Ashby. Gamma Sigma Sigma 
members treated children from the Girls’ Club to a 
Hilltopper home basketball game. 


GAMMA SIGMA SIGMA: (Front row) V. Dukes, S. 
Murray, D. Hancock, C. Strain, C. Owens, W. Poi- 
tinger, P. King, K. Ashby, W. White. (Second row) M. 
George, C. Fuller, L. Grish, M. Boemker, R. Sarles, N. 
Chapman, D. Turrentine. (Third row) T. Appling, R. 
Vincent, F. Vick, D. Littlejohn, L. Elms, K. Sullivan, S. 
Smith, E. Ruby, B. Hurd, K. Littlejohn, N. Sanders, C. 
Keown. (Back row) E. Shoemaker, K. Owen, C. Lovell, 
J. Rogers, M. Kingrey, T. Glover, K. Stokes, C. Martin, 
B. Manning and D. Mayes. 
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Learning and service... 


Keeping the attention of more than 3,000 
high school students is a big job, but that’s 
what the Collegiate Distributive Education 
Club of America (DECA) did. 

DECA sponsored a workshop for area 
high school DECA clubs. According to 
member Howard Moudy, the students took 
part in conferences ranging from how to 
run for national office to different facets of 
DECA. 

Working with high school students is 
important to the club members, Moudy 
said. “We are trying to help develop future 
leaders.” 


COLLEGIATE DECA: (Front row) W. Moudy, S. 
Payne, F. Krebs, M. Gilbert, R. Jarboe, B. Ramsey, S. 
Webb, K. Littlejohn, J. Day. (Second row) T. Tapp, B. 
Bartsch, P. Morgan, E. Vance, L. Thomas, K. Nunn, D. 
Robbins, D. Helm, D. Sutherland, J. Foster, T. Sinclair, 


q 


as 


The organization also sponsored two re- 
gional high school competitions. 

Moudy, who represents the high school 
clubs in the north Atlantic region as vice 
president, said Collegiate DECA’s main 
goal is to educate high school students in 
marketing and distribution. 

“By getting involved you gain leadership 
ability, gain exposure to the business com- 
munity and meet people and compare 
notes and learn from them.” 

Although the Student Data Processing Or- 
ganization changed its name to the Student 
Data Processing Management Association, 


A. Hill, R. Dukes, S. Greer, S. Garrett, K. Tipton. (Back 
row) M. Scott, R. Harrell, D. Whitlock, S. Stuart, C. 
Hullett, D. Dresel, T. Zimmerman, S. Knight, A. Glore 
and R. Reeves. 


president Gerard Ballard said that it is es- 
sentially the same organization. 

“We have joined the Data Processing 
Management Association (DPMA) which 
is an international organization,” he said, 
“but we are the same group.” 

The chapter’s goal is to see and learn 
about computer installations by touring 
installations in the area. 

“We have visited several area firms this 
year,” Ballard said. “We have received full 
cooperation from the businessmen in the 
community for our installation tours.” 

The chapter is also involved with the 
South Central Kentucky chapter and meets 
throughout the year to exchange ideas and 
information. The students hosted a dinner 
in February for the professional chapter. 

espite popular belief, accountants are 
not dry people who only add and subtract 
digits and try to keep people on a budget, 
according to Accounting Club president 
Terrie Curtis. 

Getting to know each other is one of the 
club’s main goals, Miss Curtis said. “When 
we get to know each other, that dispels any 
myth that accountants are dry people. 
They can be a lot of fun.” 

Miss Curtis said the 80-member club is 
open to anyone with an area of concentra- 
tion in accounting. An associate member- 
ship is open to those students minoring in 
accounting. 

At a spring banquet the club members 
presented an Outstanding Senior Award 
and gave a scholarship to one of next year’s 
seniors. Money for the first-year scholar- 
ship came from membership fees and dues, 
Miss Curtis said. 

ervice is the foundation of everything 
members of Delta Sigma Pi do. Require- 
ments for joining the business fraternity 


STUDENT DATA PROCESSING: (Front row) K. Landrum, C. Jones, B. 
Madron, S. Tapp, K. Perry. (Second row) C. Desmarais, D. Garner, M. Loftis, 
K. Vance, P. Thompson, N. Hazelwood, E. Shull, J. Cottongim. (Back row) 
C. Civils, S. Lyle, G. Ballard, A. Nims and S. Anderson. 
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ACCOUNTING CLUB: (Front row) M. Terry, C. Cullen, W. Miller, M. Wurtz, D. Marlin 
J. Shelton, T. Geralds. (Second row) M. Jackson, T. Curtis, S. House, A. Cage, G. Wil- 
lingham, D. Butts, P. Fort, B. Kern, S. Arterburn. (Third row) R. Nichols, S. Thomas, G. 
Smith, B. Carney, K. Baggett, R. Curtis, R. Hamilton, S. Rice. (Back row) D. Greenlee, C. 


Dixon, T. Barron, V. Jackson, R. Browning, G. Reed, W. Pierce and S. Johnson. 


, 


include a willingness to work and an eager- 
ness to provide service. 

Initiation involves completing a service 
project for the community or the fraterni- 
ty, according to Dr. John Herrick. 

Lt. Gov. Thelma Stovall was a guest 
speaker last fall at a coffee house spon- 
sored by the organization in Grise Hall. 

The fraternity also recognized Dr. Wil- 
liam Jenkins, former dean of the College of 

_ Business and Public Affairs. 

Members were visited by other speakers 
at least four times a semester and took four 
field trips each term. 

The presentation of a scholarship key 
was made to the accounting, business ad- 
ministration or economics major with the 
highest gpa. 

The group also had a spring formal. 
To Marketing Club members, experience 
is worth a thousand words in a textbook. 
| Member Carol Keys said the experience 
_ gained by viewing the marketing field first 
hand is better than any textbook. “You 
learn more when you get to see everyday 
situations,” she said. 

The Marketing Club sponsors a Career 
Day in order for members to spend a day 
with a marketing firm and see how it oper- 
ates. 

An emphasis on career planning is im- 

portant to the club. Junior Karen Korfhage 
said the club is planning a Career Planning 
Day next year for seven area university 
marketing clubs. 
: In cooperation with other business 
clubs, the Marketing Club helped with the 
university-sponsored Free Enterprise Fair. 
“We helped usher and promote the fair,” 
Miss Korfhage said. 

There are no requirements for member- 
_ ship in the club, Miss Korfhage said. “You 
_ just have to be interested in marketing.” 

(continued on page 290) 


EATING HOT PIZZA is tricky business for DECA 
member Ricky Dukes. The group had a pizza party at 
the Hub Pizzeria for one of their monthly social activi- 
ties. Others were a picnic and Christmas banquet. 


Scott Robinson 


MARKETING CLUB: (Front row) C. Keys, S. Weber, S. 
Presson, K. Korfhage. (Back row) H. Haffner, M. Howard, 
G. Collins and L. Almond. 


DELTA SIGMA PI: (Front row) B. Reid, S. Presson, Dr. J. Herrick, M. Fultz, R. Smith, M. Hill. (Second row) 
B. Kiessling, M. Brooks, L. Clasby, S. King, L. Smart. (Back row) J. Massey, J. Wells, D. Wathen and J. 
Haynes. 
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Scholarship and Work... 


The honor of membership and the recog- 
nition of scholarship attracts government 
students to membership in Pi Sigma Al- 
pha, the national honorary government so- 
ciety, according to adviser Dr. John Parker. 

The group is not an active organization, 
according to Parker. “The students have 
chosen not to make it an active organiza- 
tion,” he said. 

The membership of Pi Sigma Alpha is 
constantly changing, Parker said. “So 
many of our members are seniors before 
they are inducted, they graduate right after 
joining.” 

New members are inducted annually at a 
spring banquet. They must have completed 
12 hours in government and have a 3.0 
overall gpa and a 3.0 government gpa. 
“To go beyond the classroom” is the ob- 
jective of the Graduate Library Science 
Student Association, according to presi- 
dent Rose Davis, who said library science 
majors are encouraged “to get more exper- 
ience in the field with the actual library.” 

To do this, members took field trips to 
the public library, “although we mostly 
worked at Western in the library,” she 
said. 

They also attended meetings of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association and the South- 
eastern Library Association. 

The trips “are one way to get exposed to 
what’s in the field,” in terms of employ- 
ment, Miss Davis said. 

Activities included a panel discussion 
with local elementary, junior high and sen- 
ior high school librarians in the fall and a 
guest speaker from UK’s library science 
department. Another guest speaker and a 
film festival highlighted the association's 
observance of National Library Week in 
April. 


PI SIGMA ALPHA: (Front row) J. Parker, G. 
Baldwin. (Back row) M. Anderson and D. Sta- 
pleton. 


Davis, E. Scheidt. (Back row) S. Upton, R. 


“We also try to have a social function 
each semester,’ Miss Davis said. 

The association sponsored a reception 
for undergraduate library science students 
in the fall and a Christmas tea for the facul- 
ty. They planned a picnic with the faculty 
at the end of the spring semester. 
Starting all over again takes time, patience 
and a lot of work, as members of the Soci- 
ology Club have learned. 

A once existent Sociology Club “went 
defunct,” said president Mike Fritch. 
“Now we're trying to spread an awareness 
of sociology.” 

The club is open to anyone interested in 
sociology, although most members are ma- 
jors or minors. There are no dues and “we 
try to be as liberal as possible in the rules,” 
Fritch said. 

The club sponsored several guest speak- 
ers, helped the Kentucky Council on Crime 
Deliquency conduct the District Court 
Workshop in January and sponsored a 
Symposium on Sociobiology, which 
looked at sociology from a genetic view- 
point. 

Spring events included sponsoring a 
speaker as part of the Black Heritage Week 
in March. In April, Dr. Faud Baali spoke to 
the group about Iben Khaldun, who he be- 
lieves is the father of sociology. 

Fritch also represented the group at the 
Southern Sociology Association conven- 
tion in New Orleans. 

At a final banquet the group gave the 
Sociology Student of the Year Award. 
“We take all kinds of people,” said Susie 
Reagan about Phi Beta Lambda, a profes- 
sional business organization. 

“It was formed to promote professional 
business students, but attracts a wide vari- 
ety of people,” she said. ‘You just have to 


tine. 


Smith and M. Henderson. 
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be interested in business. Here, your major 
doesn’t matter, but in some schools it 
does.” 

Campus activity was “mainly the Free 
Enterprise Fair,” Miss Reagan said. The 
club was also “in the second year of a 
three-year project to educate members 
about free enterprise.” 

They also heard guest speakers, includ- 
ing the national president of the Future 
Business Leaders of America, and planned 
a spring banquet. 

But the primary activities involved var- 
ious annual conventions, Miss Reagan 
said. 

The State Leadership Training Confer- 
ence in the fall concentrated on “getting 
you ready for the school year so you'll 
know what you're doing.” 

At another state convention in the 
spring, Miss Reagan said there were events 
for almost everything. They included areas 
such as community service projects, ac- 
counting, speaking and vocabulary. Mr. 
and Ms. Future Business Teacher and Mr. 
and Ms. Future Business Executive were 
also chosen. 

Conventions also included the Southern 
Region Leadership Conference at Hot 
Springs, Ark., in November, and the Na- 
tional Conference in San Francisco which 
is “a larger version of the state conference. 
We have chapters in about 48 states,” Miss 
Reagan said. 

The chapter won six national and 13 
state awards. Miss Reagan served as state 
secretary. President Briggs Stahl was state 
vice president and adviser Dr. Charles M. 
Ray was state adviser. 

Alpha Kappa Delta, Western’s sociology 
honor society, “works in conjunction with 
the Sociology Club,” president Mike Fritch 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCIENCE STUDENT SOCIOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) W. Burden, K. Kalab, M. Fritch, L. 
ASSOCIATION: (Front row) C. Fleming, R. Aaron. (Back row) G. Currie, R. Miller, K. Fairchild and D. Turren- 


said. 

Neither club was active until last spring, 
said Fritch, who is president of both 
groups. 

“We're getting back on our feet now,” he 
said. ‘We're not a big group. Really, we’re 
just getting started.” 

Members of the group, which according 
to Fritch, “honors the top sociology stu- 
dents” must have a 3.0 gpa and 18 hours in 
sociology. Those eligible must then be vot- 
ed in by current members, who include 
both faculty and students. 

Fritch said AKD further recognizes good 
students. “It says you go beyond just being 
in the Sociology Club.” 

In planning the two groups’ “co-pro- 
jects,” Fritch said, “we mainly stick to 
seminars through the semester.” The semi- 
nars included the presentation of papers by 
members of Western’s sociology depart- 
ment faculty and a speech by a University 
of Kentucky sociology professor. 

The groups also planned a “co-party” or 
“co-banquet” with a guest speaker and an 
initiation ceremony for new members in 
the spring. The banquet also included the 
presentation of the first Sociology Student 
of the Year Award. 

In a co-project that spanned both semes- 
ters, members collected used postage 
stamps for the Salvation Army, which in 
turn planned to redeem them for money to 
buy food in India, Fritch said. 

(continued on page 292) 


GLANCING OVER Mayor Bernie Steen’s shoulders, 
Phi Beta Lambda members Darrel Doty, Joni Tapscott 
and Kenny Cooke watch as he signs a proclamation for 
Phi Beta Lambda Week in Bowling Green. 


Mark Lyons 


ALPHA KAPPA DELTA: (Front row) K. Fairchild, M. 
Fritch, C. Taylor. (Back row) Z. Ahmand, J. Krenzin 
and K. Kalab. 


PHI BETA LAMBDA: (Front row) T. Turner, J. Shel- 
ton, K. Pepper, A. Marcum, J. Boteler, K. Korthage, S. 
Reagan. (Second row) J. Marcum, K. Cooke, H. 
Haffner, J. Tapscott, T. Edmonds, V. Shockley, P. 
Madison, E. Simon, D. Simon, J. Cottongim, S. For- 
shee, S. Decker, C. Ray. (Back row) B. Price, D. Doty, 
P. Burn, J. Howerton, B. Stahl, D. Parsons, R. Brown- 
ing and R. Williams. 
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Music and publicity... 


An opportunity to meet professionals in 
music education gives Student Music Edu- 
cation Conference members an advantage 
in pursuing their careers, president Kent 
Sanders said. 

“We participate in state and national 
conventions and meet with the profession- 
als,” Sanders said. “We are able to get an 
outlook on our career before we get into it. 
We can see what's involved.” 

This has been a year to rebuild the club, 
Sanders said. “This is the first year we have 
been active as a club in 10 years.” 

The 24-member club has sponsored sev- 
eral guest lectures at meetings so members 
could learn about the different aspects of 
music in public schools. 

“Our lecturers have presented subjects 
that we don’t get in our regular curriculum 
such as how to start a beginning band,” 
Sanders said. 

Delta Omicron members support Title IX 
as they work to recognize women as 
professionals in the music field. 

“We try to help women musicians into 
more professional levels,’ said Kathy Best, 
president of the women’s music fraternity. 

The women also strive to promote West- 
ern’s music department. The group sup- 
plies refreshments and campus tours for 
visitors involved in high school seminars 
on the Hill. 

Delta Omicron members also usher at 
musical functions and perform in two 
open concerts each year. “The concerts give 
us an opportunity to perform for other stu- 
dents and ourselves,” Miss Best said. 

Major activities included Christmas car- 
oling and a puppet show at a local day care 
center. 

Effort is also made among the 19 mem- 
bers to get to know one another and learn 
about the music department. “The girls 


like to get involved and have fellowship,” 
Miss Best said. 

Two chapter members attended the Tri 
Annual National Convention at Carson 
Newman University in Jefferson City, 
Tenn. “The convention revised and made 
new rules for the national organization,” 
Miss Best said. 

The development of an alumni chapter 
has also been a major project for the group, 
according to Miss Best. “An alumni chap- 
ter would give us good backing and sup- 
port the chapter.” 


STUDENT MUSIC EDUCATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE: (Front 
row) D. Pursley, C. Howard, D. Martin, P. Wells, L. Hendrix. (Back row) J. 
Godfrey, J. Vincent, T. Stites, D. Goodrum, S. Sansom and W. Sanders. 
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Every Sunday afternoon Bowling Green 
citizens have a chance to broaden their 
musical knowledge, courtesy of Phi Mu 
Alpha, the professional music fraternity. 

“We sponsor a half-hour show on 
WKCT every Sunday,” secretary John 
Scott said. ‘We want to reach out to the 
community and show them different types 


“WHY DO I LOVE?” sings Delta Omicron (DO) 
Kathy Adams at the DO spring concert. Miss Adams, 
a senior voice major from Hendersonville, Tenn., is 
accompanied by Kathy Best. 


DELTA OMICRON: (Front row) K. Abbott, K. Adams, K. Best, Q. Payton, D. Pritchard, K. 
Pratt. (Second row) P. Pratt, M. Dixon, S. Dyer, T. Napier, P. Wells, D. Martin, R. Leach. 
(Back row) W. Benson, B. Collett, B. Gregory, D. Ruggles, E. Tate and S. Harlow. 


PHI MU ALPHA: (Front row) J. Godfrey, M. Daniel, K. Satterfield, B. Howard, J. Scott, H. 
Hamilton. (Second row) B. Duvall, H. Bradley, D. Peters, L. Bush, M. McChesney, G. 
Lyons. (Back row) T. Collins, J. McDonald, S. Hollis, R. Littlejohn, G. Smith and D. Marsh. 


Stevie Benson 


of music. The program provides a much 
broader exposure to the public.” 

In addition to the radio show, Phi Mu 
Alpha performs at a spring concert, ushers 
at Fine Arts Festival events and provides a 
$50 scholarship to the Performer of the 
Semester. 

Outstanding performers selected by the 
music department faculty give recitals at 
the end of each semester. Scott said the 
fraternity then selects the Performer of the 
Semester. 

Singing Valentine greetings was also 
among the group’s activities. Scott said 
quartets sang the Valentine messages. 

Phi Mu Alpha members are able to meet 
professionals across the state, he said. “We 
are able to gain recognition from music 
professionals because of the fraternity.” 

Phi Mu Alpha is an organization of 
professionals whose goal is to encourage 
the highest standards of creativity, perfor- 
mance, education and research in music. 
Playing the tuba consists of more than 
marching around the football field playing 
“uhm-pahs,” according to Alan Clark, 
Tuba Ensemble adviser. 

“There has been a lot of music written 
for other instruments that is now being 
transposed for the tuba,” Clark said. “The 
music is increasing and we are trying to 
expose the public to the tuba.” 

According to Clark, the ensemble per- 
forms one concert each semester and tours 
area high schools each spring. 

“Exposure to the group is a good educa- 
tional experience for high school students 
interested in music,” Clark said. 

Tuba majors are required to join the en- 
semble, but several members are non-ma- 
jors. “Anyone who wants to sit in and play 
and who can handle the parts can be a 
member,” Clark said. 

(continued on page 296) 


CONCENTRATING on his music during Tuba En- 
semble practice is Tim Tatum of Henderson, Tenn. 
The group rehearsed twice a week for their March 7 
concert. They also toured area high schools. 


TUBA: (Front row) K. Vinson, A. Clark, T. Tatum, K. Sanders. (Back row) J. 
Vincent, T. Stites, M. Jenkins, K. Campbell, L. Stofer and G. Smith. 
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A Band for All Seasons 


“Ladies and gentlemen, for your half-time 
entertainment, the ‘Big Red Band.’ ” 

Onto the field they march — 170 mem- 
bers dressed in red, white and black, carry- 
ing instruments as light as two pounds and 
as heavy as 27. 

About 30 hours of practice before the fall 
semester and six hours of practice a week 
during the semester shape the band for 
their half-time performances. 

According to director Dr. Kent Camp- 
bell, it was “the good attitude of the fresh- 
men and the leadership ability of the up- 
perclassmen that made this year’s band so 
good.” 

“The band gets behind the team more 
than anybody else,” said Tina Napier, a 
senior music education major. “Even this 
year when the team was losing the band 
spirit appeared high.” 

A trip to Lexington and the Eastern Ken- 
tucky University campus highlighted the 
band’s fall. Karen Johnson, a music educa- 
tion graduate student, said the band spirit 
wasn’t very high during the first half of the 
losing battle with Eastern. 

“We marched onto their field and Eas- 


SURVEYING the crowd at Eastern Kentucky is sopho- 
more Tim Tatum. One member said the performance 
at Eastern was the best of the year. “The band became 
a whole band, not 170 members,” she said. 


DOING HIS PART to lead Western to victory is Pep 
Band member Harold McKee. The band entertained 
fans at Diddle Arena during basketball games. McKee 
is a sophomore pre-med major from Morgantown. 
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tern’s fans went wild during our first 
song,” Miss Johnson said. “The band be- 
came one whole band, not 170 members. 

“There was one point in the middle of 
our entrance where everybody was blow- 
ing so loud you couldn’t hear yourself 
play,” Miss Johnson said with a gleam in 
her eye. “And usually you can hear your- 


Jim Burton 


self play. The spirit never came back down 
after halftime.” 

Miss Napier believes the opportunity to 
get involved attracts students to the band. 
“There are no pledgeships and you can 
start in all the activity right away,” she 
said. “It’s also a great way to meet people 
with a common interest.” 

For freshmen Tim Matthews and Becky 
Campbell, conducting a college band was a 
little different from high school. “Back 
home I had to do all the yelling when band 
members messed up,” Matthews said. 
“Down here, Dr. Campbell did all the yell- 
ing and I was really glad since I was a 
freshman.” 

Miss Campbell said things went 
smoothly after she got to know everybody. 
“There was still the freshmen-upperclass- 
men difference though.” 

“We messed up a couple of times at first 
and I think they called us darn freshmen or 
something behind our backs,” Matthews 
said. “Then we got it together and they 
said, ‘Hey, they’re not so bad after all.’ ” 

Campbell was aided this year by grad- 
uate assistants Alan Clark from Tennessee 
Technological Institute and Greg Glover 
from the University of Louisville. 

Clark was responsible for 24 flag girls, 
six more than last year. Glover was assis- 
tant band director and helped Campbell 
with rehearsals. 

The band added one new twirler to the 
three-member squad. The fourth, Julia 
Ashtown, is a freshman from Battle Creek. 
The returning twirlers were Tina Lewis, a 
junior physical education major, Betty 
Thompson, a sophomore textiles and 
clothing major, and Tara Gamble, a senior 
elementary education major. 

Band, however, is not only for football 
fans’ entertainment. “The band does not 
have a season,” Campbell said, “just sea- 
sons of various types of activities.” 

The fall is devoted to football and 
marching, but the spring included two 
concert bands, a spring tour, a children’s 
concert and a basketball pep band. 

For senior Kathy Abbott, concert band is 
more enjoyable than marching band. “In 


concert band all you have to concentrate on | 


is the music,” Miss Abbott said. “In 
marching band you not only have to con- 
centrate on making music, but also on 
staying in formation.” 

Not many students attend the spring 
concerts, however, she said. “People at 
WKU should feel lucky because we have 
one of the finest college concert bands 
around.” 


Dawn Kemp & 


PRACTICE makes perfect for concert band members 
directed by Dr. Kent Campbell. The two concert bands 
involve approximately 120 musicians. The bands’ sizes 
vary each year, according to Campbell. 


PRECISION timing make formations of the Big Red Band look flawless to football fans. 
Melonie Briggs, a Goodlettsville, Tenn., freshman, leads a line in one of eight performances. 


EACH CONDUCTOR has his own style, according to Dr. Kent Campbell. Campbell is in his 


~« 


seventh year as director of the concert band. Each year the group tours area high schools. 


SEs 


Mark Lyons 


Lynn Wright 


att 


Lynn Wright 
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Fellowship and culture 


Informality is the key to the Russian Club, 
if it can be called a club, according to presi- 
dent Maria Zaboronak. 

There are no dues, no rules and no regu- 
larly scheduled meetings. 

Meetings consisted of an evening at the 
home of Russian teacher Mania Ritter. 
They dined on Russian food and usea Rus- 
sian music to set the atmosphere. 

Any student of Russian can belong to 
the club, Miss Zaboronak said. “We are 
modest in our goals, we learn a lot of the 
Russian ways from each other and Mrs. 
Ritter,” she said. 

The club does not participate in many 
service or social activities, but members 
did get the opportunity to practice the Rus- 
sian language when they spent an evening 
with the Leningrad Symphony. 

Russian films are shown periodically 
through the International Film Series 
sponsored by the foreign language depart- 
ment, with Russian dialogue. 

Members tried to learn more about Rus- 
sian culture than what their textbooks 
taught them. 

“We just have a good time together,” 
Miss Zaboronak said. 

It takes a special type of student to major 
in Spanish. At least that’s what the mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Pi believe. 

“Spanish is not quite as popular a major 
as a lot of others,” president Laura Jane 
Sergent said. 

While preferring the description “more 
selective, unusual and challenging,” advis- 
er Clarice Scarborough agreed, saying the 
organization unites people with the same 
specialized interest in Spanish. 

She said Sigma Delta Pi is an esoteric 
organization rather than a service organi- 
zation. Activities included a slide program 
in the fall, a spring dinner and initiation 


RUSSIAN CLUB: (Front row) R. Humphries, M. Ritter, J. Cooke. (Back row) V. 
Mitchell, T. Shoemake, C. Smothers and M. Zaboronak. 
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REALITY couldn't be more convincing than mime as 
Romeo Montes entertains at a performance sponsored 
by the International Club. Montes is a native of the 
Philippines. 


ceremony. 

In addition, “We have a scholarship 
fund that we are building with contribu- 
tions from graduate members of Sigma 
Delta Pi, current members and faculty 
members, so we can grant scholarships,” 
Mrs. Scarborough said. 

Sigma Delta Pi’s national organization 
sponsors an annual writing contest. A 
poem by Miss Sergent won this year’s re- 
gional first place award. 

Dr. Paul Hatcher, a faculty member of 
Sigma Delta Pi, serves as state chairman of 
the organization. He also has received the 
order of Don Quixote, the highest national 
honor. 

The organization has four classes of 
members: active, alumnus, honorary and 
associate. Membership includes students, 
alumni and faculty. 

Active or student membership is open to 
those with three semesters of Spanish 
course work, a ““B” average in Spanish and 
an overall standing in the upper 35 per cent 
of the student body. 

The organization, according to its consti- 
tution, honors “those who seek and attain 
excellence” in the study of Spanish and 
encourages interest, understanding and re- 
spect between Spanish and English-speak- 
ing cultures. 

According to Miss Sergent, “It’s kind of 
an honor to say that you belong to it. It 
kind of says something about you as a 
student.” 

An overall gpa of 3.2 and a 3.0 in science 
plus pursuing a pre-medical, dental, or vet- 
erinary degree may seem like tough re- 


SIGMA DELTA PI: (Front row) L. Sergent, D. Tomkinson, C. Galloway,-B: Mor- 
gan. (Back row) R. Padilla, P. Hatcher, C. Brown and C. Scarborough. 


quirements, but to the Alpha Epsilon Delta 
members it’s not impossible. Members 
must also have completed 45 hours of 
study. 

Speakers from various fields visited the 


society. Members toured the medical 
schools at the University of Kentucky and 
University of Louisville. They planned to 
arrange a trip to Vanderbilt’s medical 
school. 


Ron Hoskins 


In February the society attended a ban- 
quet sponsored by the Tri County Medical 
Association. A retired professor from Co- 
lumbia University was the guest speaker. 

The society also helped inform pre- 
medical students about how to get into 
graduate school. 

The society “provides a means for pre- 
medical, dental and veterinary students to 
get together and talk about medical break- 
throughs they understand,” said member 
Charles Hardin. 

estern has its own version of the United 
Nations in the International Club. 

Adviser Raymond Lui said between 25 
and 30 different countries are represented 
in the club’s membership. 

In the past membership included “basi- 
cally all the international students,” Lui 
said. “Now, with the international student 
body so big — about 180 — only those who 
pay the dues are officially members.” 

Members also include American stu- 
dents and faculty interested in internation- 
al students. “Some are thinking of study- 
ing aboard,” Lui said, “and they like to 
learn a little bit more” about the country 
from one of its natives. 

Activities included field trips, cultural 
exhibitions, films and dinners, Lui said. 
The club sponsored a ping pong tourna- 
ment in the fall and planned a food-tasting 
dinner and talent show for the spring. 

The International Club is frequently in- 
volved with civic and church groups in the 
community. Lui said several students 
spoke to the Rotary Club about their 
homelands. The First Baptist Church spon- 
sored a dinner for the students and the 
Baptist Student Center took members on 
an “international retreat’ to Mammoth 
Cave during the fall semester. 

It is Lui’s first year as adviser. The club 
is also in its early stages, he said. 

“A lot of colleges have International 
Clubs,” Lui said. “We're still trying to 
build the program at Western.” 


(continued on page 298) 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB: (Front row) B. Arre- 
phanthu, J. Emmitt, M. Siukul Tong. (Back row) R. 
Lui, H. Batista and S. Tswana. 


ALPHA EPSILON DELTA: (Front row) D. Higgins, 
R. Dillman, D. Ralston, W. Ecker, P. Pinckley. (Sec- 
ond row) D. Danhauer, C. Hardin, S. Pickard, C 
Francke, T. Ballard, D. Vaughn. (Back row) W. Travis, 
J. Gover, J. Lair, D. Harrison, H. Roberts and M. 
Yeiser. 
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Fun and recreation... 


Sailing is a somewhat seasonal sport, but 
the Sailing Club is not a seasonal club, 
according to adviser James Evans. 

The club members sail from March to 
October, Evans said, but they may spend 
many hours year round working on four of 
their five boats which need repair. 

Affiliation with Bowling Green’s Port 
Oliver Yacht Club has benefited the Sail- 
ing Club members, Evans said. They are 
invited to the club’s races and socials, and 
are able to learn useful tips about boating. 

An interest in sailing and a willingness 
to work with boats are the only require- 
ments for membership, Evans said. 

“Some try it, like it and go out and buy 
their own boats and some don’t,” he said. 
“Most are trying to see what it’s like with- 
out investing a lot of money.” 

A bunch of “old-timers” are trying to keep 
a young Women’s Swim Club active, ac- 
cording to co-captain Mary Tingley. 

“We haven’t had any major achieve- 
ments, but we’re still young,” she said. 
“Most of the girls swam in high school or 
at a country club, so we have a lot of old 
swimmers.” 

The club’s goal is to become a varsity 
team, and the members work out to build 
strength and speed for more frequent com- 
petition. 

“The girls are going in on their own 
when the pool is open to the school,” Miss 
Tingley said. In the fall they practiced to- 
gether daily. 

In their one meet against the University 
of Louisville and Southeast Minnesota, 
Miss Tingley won the 50-yard backstroke 
and Heidi Miller placed third in the 50- 
yard breast stroke. 

“Rugby players make better lovers,” the 
bumper sticker says. If that’s the case, then 
Western now has a whole team of better 


SAILING CLUB: (Front row) S. Shugart, S. Sherwin, A. Hopkins, L. Farmer, 
L. Whalen. (Back row) S. Cottrell, T. Chambers, D. Danhauer, J. Evans, D. 


Ralph, B. Miller and C. Oberst. 
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lovers. 

Though the Rugby Club was unofficial- 
ly organized in spring, 1977, this was its 
first year as an officially recognized club. 

Team captain Bill Whelan, the self-de- 
scribed “old man” of the team, organized 
the Ruggers because driving to Louisville 
every week to play “got to be old quick. I 
thought we ought to be able to get a team 
together.” 

Adviser Al Fennelly said the team tries 


SWIMMING is more than mere exercise for Women’s 
Swim Club member Heidi Miller as she practices. She 
is one of the club’s strongest swimmers and placed 
third in the breast stroke event at their meet. 


Debbie Gibson 


not only to provide a chance for its mem- 
bers to compete but also to “promote the 
principles of sportsmanship.” 

The “temptation to play dirty” is small 
he said, possibly because of the players’ 
lack of any padding or protection. He ad- 
ded that the referee can remove a player 
from the game “with no ifs, ands or buts,” 
and can award the game to a team because 
of the opponent’s misbehavior. 

Whelan said, ‘“Rugby’s more of a social 
type of game. After the game there’s a so- 
cial gathering,” with rituals including 
singing contests. “The actual verses of the 
songs don’t bear repeating,” Fennelly said. 

“You leave all your animosity on the 
field,” Whelan said. “You become closer.” 

Students, faculty and alumni can join. 
“It’s an excellent way to get in really good 
physical condition,” Fennelly said. “Injur- 
ies aren’t that common.” , 

He said the Rugby Club competes 
against teams from other universities, 
against All-City teams, which are usually 
“tougher more experienced,” and 
against teams from military bases, which 
are “among the best. They play (rugby) in 
all the military academies.” 

“It’s such a new sport, you have to play 
whomever has a club,” Whelan said. 

An Ohio Valley Union for rugby teams 
may be formed in the region; the team now 
belongs to the Indiana Union. 

If the OVU is formed, the Rugby Team 
would be eligible to become a varsity team. 
“But there are some disadvantages to being 
a varsity sport,” Fennelly said. Regulations 
could limit competition to games against 
other NCAA teams and “that would limit 
us to playing the worst teams.” 

Fall competition included games in Ten- 
nessee, Indiana and Kentucky. Western 
also took part in the Mardi Gras Tourna- 


WOMEN’S SWIM CLUB: (Front row) K. Swallow, M. Donaldson, E. Peek, J. Russell, J. 
Cook. (Second row) V. Martin, K. Cousineau, B. Davenport, D. Green, P. Modjeski, D. 
Kowalewski. (Back row) H. Miller, S. Fuller, T. Dreyer, M. Tingley, K. Assmar and L. 
Meyers. 


ment in New Orleans. 

For the spring season, the Ruggers 

planned games in the same region, includ- 
ing tournaments at Vanderbilt, St. Louis 
and Illinois, plus an invitation to the 
Derby Tournament in Louisville. 
“We may not have the best players in the 
state, but we have the most enthusiastic,” 
said Table Tennis Club president Paul 
Martin. 


Last fall eight club members traveled to 


the Hopkinsville Open and brought back 
four trophies. Equally impressive were in- 
dividual honors. 

Debbie Foley competed in the Kentucky 
Intercollegiate at the University of Ken- 
tucky and won the women’s singles. She 
also placed fifth in the state tournament. 

Martin placed second in Class B compe- 
tition in the Ohio Valley Closed Tourna- 
ment in Louisville. He represented Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio in the tourna- 


Martin. 


ment. In the Columbus Open he placed 
fourth in Class D competition. He has also 


played in tournaments in Ohio, New York 
and Michigan. 


(continued on page 300) 


SPEED AND AGILITY are important factors in rugby 
as club member Dale Holec slips past Grant Jones and 
George Bowling. The Rugby Club competed against 
several teams in the region. 


David Frank 


TABLE TENNIS CLUB: (Front row) D. Foley, B. Owens, W. Carrender, R. 
Habermehl. (Back row) B. Logan, D. Veech, W. Nash, K. Hobson and P. 


RUGBY TEAM: (Front row) D. Holec, C. Truitt, T. Asher, P. Ouderkirk, P. Hempenstall, F. 
Jones, G. Bowling. (Second row) J. Ransdell, W. Riebsame, M. Murphy, D. Pitt, L. Bertram, 


D. Bowling, B. Whelan. (Back row) D. Matheson, J. Hale, J. Lesch, P. Jones, S. Hadden, D. 
Turner and A. Fennelly. 
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Exercise and competition... 


In its 11th year as a club, the Veterans on 
Campus experienced a sharp decline in 
membership. “We're one of the last VOC 
groups in the area,” member Mike Fritch 
said, “so we’re hoping to hold on if we 
can.” 

Fritch said there are more veterans re- 
turning to college than in past years. The 
reason for the decline “is a question we've 
been asking, too, and we can’t come up 
with an answer.” 

Past president Bill Klein said, “There’s a 
new breed coming out (of the services); 
they want to get back into college life. 
They don’t want to socialize like some of 
us ‘old-timers.’ 

“Now that the Vietnam War is over, a lot 
of the goals we were striving for when we 
first formed have changed,” he said. “So 
we're going to try to change the club — go 
for the modern vet.” 

Consequently, Fritch said, this year’s 
club concentrated on rewriting the club 
constitution. The present constitution 
“just doesn’t suit our purposes.” 

Klein said the club planned to “get back 
to community service and cut back on so- 
cial activity.” 

During the fall, the VOCs participated 
in the St. Joseph’s Bike-a-thon and worked 
with the Humane Society. They also spon- 
sored the Homecoming bonfire. Members 
planned a spring formal, an outgrowth of 
last year’s 10th anniversary formal. 

“It was a real good one last year,” Klein 
said. “The alumni asked to be invited 
again.” 

Membership is open to students who 


PUNCH, COOKIES and a chance to meet old friends 
or make new ones attracted alumni to the Homecom- 
ing reception sponsored by the Recreation Majors 
Club. Martha Nell Wright ladled punch for guests. 


Lewis Gardner 


VETERANS ON CAMPUS: (Front row) J. Ransdell, S. Os- 
borne, W. Jacobs. (Back row) M. Fritch, L. Payton and L. Kerr. 


W.K.U. FENCERS: (Front row) M. Morris, D. Givan, C. Bush, D. Stigall, J. Woosley, A. Bush, (Second 
row) K. Quek, G. Cherry, D. Kolb, R. Polak, G. Ritchie. (Back row) T. Rogers, N. Johnson, L. McCul- 
lough, M. Card and D. Fenwick. 
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have served at least 180 consecutive days of 
active duty in any of the armed services. 
Klein said the club has 14 male members 
and one female member. 
“NG ke a move, your opponent mak 
ou ma ,y pponent makes 
a move and you have to counter. It’s like 
chess in that respect,” Arthur Bush said, 
describing fencing. 

The Fencing Club adviser said the club 
“gives a chance for recreation, a chance to 
improve your skills and provides competi- 
tion with other members.” 

Students, faculty and staff are eligible 
and do not have to have fencing experience. 
But to compete, Bush said, a member 
should be a full-time student. 

Members are drawn to the Fencing Club 
because “they share an interest in knowing 
more about fencing after seeing movies 
like ‘The Three Musketeers,’ ” Bush said. 
He added that fencing offers “marvelous 
exercise and is a friendly sport.” 

Bush said fencing is “one of the safest of 
all sports because of the mask and the pad- 
ding. It’s not like football; you don’t carry 
people off the field. 

“We need more women,” he said. “They 
have some women’s team meets and we 
need three women for a team and we don’t 
have three women.” 

Competition with groups in Louisville, 
Lexington and Nashville comprises most 
of the club’s outside activity. Members 
take part in meets sponsored by the Ama- 
teur Fencers League of America. They also 
participated in the fourth annual WKU 
meet for Western's fencers. 

But Bush said, “We have to look outside 
other colleges for competition” because 
fencing at Western is not a varsity sport. 
The university owns no scoring equip- 
ment, and cannot sponsor competition. 
“This holds up our inviting other schools.” 

The club and its members buy their 
equipment and receive no financial aid 
from Western, Bush said. “It’s a shame 
because fencing would be a good recruiting 
tool.” 


“It’s our job to help people play,” Recrea- 
yen Majors Club president Mary Aubrey 
said. 

Membership is open to recreation ma- 
jors and minors and students with recrea- 
tion as an area of concentration, member 
Colleen Holl said. “Even though rec classes 
don’t start until your sophomore year, we 
ute let the freshmen know about it,” she 
said. 

Members help plan programs for com- 
munity organizations such as the Girls’ 
Club. They also do “the main planning and 
organization” for the Special Olympics, 
Miss Aubrey said. 

Among this year’s activities were the 
Haunted House at Downing University 
Center, the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
Valentine’s party, candy and T-shirt sales 
and the second annual Spring Fest Week. 

The club also planned “lots of mini-con- 
ferences,” the president said. A mini-con- 
ference in March included workshops and 
a speech by the public relations director for 
Kings’ Island. 

Miss Aubrey, named the state’s out- 
standing senior in recreation by the Ken- 
tucky Parks and Recreation Society at its 
fall meeting, said meetings and conven- 
tions play a big part in the club. 

“The curriculum emphasizes attending 
conventions. You have a good time and 
meet people with job opportunities.” The 
conventions include state, regional and na- 
tional meetings. “The kids really get hyped 
up” for the regional convention, she said. 

Members planned to attend the South- 

eastern Regional Recreation Conference at 
Biloxi, Miss., Miss Holl said. 
Word of mouth helped the Karate Club 
get new members this year, member Jeff 
McCelvey said. “A lot of people knew be- 
fore that they wanted to sign up because a 
brother or friend had shown them some- 
thing,” McCelvey said. 

People are more likely to sign up for a 
class rather than join the club because they 
don’t get credit in the club and the class 


isn’t as hard, he said. 

Most members are beginners, McCelvey 
said, so instructors teach all different levels 
of karate. “A lot of time is spent working 
with beginners,” he said. They learn the 
basic skills, then advance to kicks and free 
fighting with pads. 

(continued on page 304) 


TRUCKLOADS of wooden crates donated by seven 
local businesses were unloaded and piled high by Vet- 
erans on Campus vice president Willie Jacobs in prep- 
aration for the Homecoming bonfire. 


Lewis Gardner 


RECREATION MAJORS: (Front row) B. Hug, W. Denham, C. Holl, T. 
Dorfler, J. Patterson. (Second row) M. Lee, M. Aubrey, M. Tingley, K. Shay, 


J. Wittenbraker, J. Mueller. (Back row) J.C. Redd, J. Carman, L. Prochazka, 


W. Poe and M. Fullerton. 


KARATE CLUB: (Front row) J. Pickett, J. Howard, B. Elmore, K. Powers, J. McCelvey. 
(Back row) N. Walker, M. Baxter, J. Noel, A. Shipp, S. Penn and J. Gayles. 
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WKU Dance Company 


LEARNING new techniques and styles is important in becoming an accomplished 
dancer. Members of the WKU Dance Company watch James Cunningham of the 
Acme Dance Company demonstrate a movement. 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 


AN UNNATURAL POSE for most people is a cinch for first-year 
company member Dorothy Howard as she stretches her legs 
during practice. Members practice for an hour each afternoon. 


important as Helen | 
other members. of the. 
sn any pract Hic at ne ve ‘The dancers are doing 
in preparation for their class. 


Toe, heel, ball change, jump, step back, 
and jump sound like a foreign language or 
a new form of pig Latin to most people, but 
to the dancers in room 218 Smith Stadium, 
the unusual chant activates a well-timed 
and graceful dance. 

The dances are part of Western’s 5-year- 
old Modern Dance Company, which is 
building a reputation and attracting stu- 
dents to Western. 

First-year member Jill Heaberlin said the 
dance company was one of her main con- 
siderations in deciding to attend Western. 

“I knew about the company through 
summer workshops,” she said. “If it wasn’t 
for the company I might not be here.” 

According to instructor Beverly Leonard, 
the ideal number for the group is 24, but its 
membership is 30. “I get some people that 
are really good and I like to give them a 
chance,” she said. 


company on its 


Members have different reasons for au- 
ditioning for the company. Melanie Wal- 
drop, a senior elementary education major, 

_ said her reason was different from most 

_ members.’ 

“It’s kinda funny,” she said. “I wanted 
something to do in the afternoon.” 

Miss Waldrop said working with the 
company has given her a sense of purpose. 
“You work as hard as you can and you can 
tell that you've done better.” 

Bill Hanna, a junior theatre major, said 
he was encouraged to study dance to com- 
plement his theatre work. “It helps you to 
be able to move on stage.” 

Dance is also an excellent way to keep in 
shape, he said. “It’s a great opportunity for 
exercise and helps me express myself 
through movement.” 

Just as in other types of performance, 
there is some competition, but according to 
Miss Waldrop, the competition is healthy. 

“There is no cut-throat competition,” 
she said, “because everyone gets to per- 
form. There is more competition within 
yourself to do better.” 

“This isn’t like a sport,” Hanna added. 
We all work together.” 

Miss Heaberlin said the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the company’s workouts is help- 
ful. “The relationship we have with each 
other and Mrs. Leonard helps me learn.” 

Although the company performs only 
once a year as a group at the “Evening of 
Dance,” members spend many hours 
working on other theatrical productions. 

“We oe a very close working relation- 


MODERN DANCE COMPANY: (Front row) A. 
Moore, D. Howard, B. Leonard, L. Engelhardt, V. 
_ Odum. (Second row) M. Mager, T. Hatchett, A. Bu- 
chanan, L. Cooper, J. Heaberlin, B. Buchanan, M. Na- 
kashige. (Third row) H. Parrish, S. Sandefur, K. 
Smith, K. Elloitt, M. Waldrop, M. Palmore, L. Firkins. 
(Fourth row) J. Gaither, R. Bitsko, D. Kowalewski, T. 
Harris, R. Hess, J. Nell. (Back row) S. Chambers, T. 
Soe M. Leonard, W. Hanna, R. Milburn and J. 
ickett. 


ship with the theatre department,” Mrs. 
Leonard said. “We have many overlapping 
students.” 

Working in theatrical productions de- 
mands long hours of rehearsal, but mem- 
bers agreed that the time isn’t wasted. 

Miss Waldrop said performing is impor- 
tant to members. “Dance is both physical 
and artistic. The physical we enjoy in class, 
but the artistic we must share.” 

To Hanna, the time he invests indicates 
he is learning more. “When I get out of 
school they (employers) are not going to 
look at my degree. They're going to look at 
what I can do.” 

The work is hard, but the dancers think 
the benefits are great. “Each little bit of 
success makes you that much more deter- 
mined,’ Miss Waldrop said. 

Cheryl Sharp @ 


op and Mark Nakashige. 


t MOVEM reflected in a mirror, members. ~~ 
are led in a tap routine by Maryann Mager, Melanie. 


toes 
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speakers and researcn... 


Unfruitful is how Dr. Charles Henrickson 
described the Chemistry Club’s year. 

The adviser said the meetings haven't 
been as frequent as usual and other prob- 
lems have made the year different. Despite 
the hangups, they had some speakers, usu- 
ally faculty members. 

Member Rick Dillman said the speakers 
talked about the research they’re doing. 
The club also tries to bring graduate stu- 
dents from other schools to speak to the 
seniors. 

Several members also belong to the Stu- 
dent Affiliated Chemical Society (ACS). It 
is the largest society in the world dedicated 
to one science, according to Hendrickson. 
ACS membership benefits students in job 
placement, appointments at graduate 
schools and placing advertisements in na- 
tional magazines. “It’s really a clearing 
house,” Henrickson said. 


CHEMISTRY CLUB: (Front row) R. Hunt, M. Lee, R. 
Dillman, J. Jenkins, K. Meagher. (Back row) Dr. G. 


a 


This has been an organizational year for 
us,” said Curtis Lucas of the Collegiate 
FFA. 

Western’s Future Farmers of America, 
the first collegiate chapter in Kentucky, is 
trying to give students a chance to contin- 
ue their high school FFA activities in col- 
lege and advance in the organization, Lucas 
said. 

For its first year, the club has been ac- 
tive. Trips to the National Farm Machinery 
Show in Louisville and the Processor Voca- 
tional School in New Albany, Ind., high- 
lighted the year. 

The club also sponsored speakers, in- 
cluding William Kuegel, who was named 
1977 Man of the Year for service to Ken- 
tucky agriculture by the Progressive Farm- 
er Magazine. 

Promoting vocational agriculture in the 
high schools is a major function of Colle- 


Wilson, K. Casey, J. Strode, H. Roberts, D. Higgins 
and Dr. C. Henrickson. 


x 


COLLEGIATE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA: (Front row) S. Lescelius, S. 
Kuegel, C. Lucas, R. Russell, D. Strode, J. Fowler. (Back row) M. Kenner, S 
Rogers, T. Harrison, J. Sauer, R. Smith, T. Gibson and M. Hurt. 


giate FFA. Members co-sponsored a FFA 
Field Day for area high school at Western’s 
farm with the Agriculture Club. 

Darth Vader and “Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind” have made the public more 
aware of astronomy, but the members of 
the Physics and Astronomy Club keep up 
with their field. 

By sending representatives to national 
conventions, the group keeps abreast of 
developments in physics and astronomy. 

Adviser Dwight Russell said 10 students 
attended the Southeastern Section of the 
American Physical Society meeting in Mi- 
ami Beach. 

Regional meetings are annual events for 
the group and according to associate advis- 
er Al Fennelly, the trips attract members. 
“The members get far more from their club 
than any other chapter I’ve been associated 
with,” he said. 

Other activities included programs every 

third week featuring faculty speakers, and 
a fall and spring picnic. 
Although the year started off shakily with 
a picnic in the midst of a rainstorm, Tri 
Beta had an active and successful year, ac- 
cording to president Mark Keen. 

The international organization of biol- 
ogy students has sponsored many speakers 
at meetings, had an indoor picnic on 
Ground Hog Day and spent a weekend at 
the Tech Aqua Biological Field Station in 
Tennessee. 

“The field station is an educational cen- 
ter which is run by Western, Tennessee 
Tech, Vanderbilt and other area universi- 
ties,” Keen said. 

Tri Beta officers attended a regional con- 
vention at the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa, according to Keen. “We sold 
mistletoe during Christmas to raise money 
for the trip,” he said. 


PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY CLUB: (Front row) J. Markland, P. Weinert, B. Law- 
rence, K. Casey, K. Shao, A. Fennelly. (Second row) S. Balint, G. Vaughan, G. Wetzel, 
M. Robinson, R. Detsch, D. Higgins, C. Chang. (Back row) W. Kinzel, R. Cain, K. 
Johnson, F. Jones, J. Woosley and D. Russell. 
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Members join Tri Beta to get to know 
each other and the faculty, according to 
Keen. 

“The science fields are very competitive 
and being a member is a good release,” he 
said. “You get to know each other and the 
professors on a friendly, social basis.” 


“Unlike a lot of honorary organizations 
that just meet once a year, we meet six 
times a semester,” said Dr. Carroll Wells 
about Pi Mu Epsilon. “The members seem 


TRI BETA: (Front row) J. Fuller, M. Hudnall, K. Meagher, J. Jenkins, N. Strong, A. Policastri, B. 
Benson. (Second row) P. Weinert, J. Markland, M. Keen, B. Battle, D. Skean, J. McCurry, D. 
Higgins. (Third row) W. Osborn, L. Jones, C. Lovell, S. Carr, C. Pine, R. Fondren, P. Belt, W. 
Ecker, J. Eisenman. (Fourth row) C. Stauss, M. Burchett, D. Rickard, N. Humphrey, W. Mason, G. 


to enjoy the activities.” 

Activities included attending the region- 
al Pi Mu Epsilon meeting at Southern IIli- 
nois University in November and visiting 
the Actuarial Division of the National Life 
Insurance Company in Nashville. Actu- 
aries use math and computer science in 


creating insurance programs, Wells said. 
At a January meeting, Western’s Dr. 

Pauline Loman presented a slide program 

about her visit to China with the National 


Johnson, J. Skean, M. Dixon. (Back row) T. Simpson, J. Winstead, J. Lair, L. Elliott, J. Hays, J. 


Strode and B. Johnson. 


Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Social events included a Christmas party 
and a spring picnic with the faculty. In the 
spring, members helped conduct the Re- 
gional Junior High Math Bowl, the Senior 
High Math Bowl and the Third District 
Math Contest for grades 7-12. 
(continued on page 306) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL students from the area 
compete in a Math Bowl sponsored by Pi Mu Epsilon 
on Feb. 25. 


Eric Hassler 


MATH CLUB: (Front row) A. Neal, A. Thornberry, J. Daugherty, L. 
Howard, S. Dellario. (Second row) J. Mullikin, P. Mountain, R. 
Daugherty, R. Kerry, C. Wells, J. Dawson. (Back row) T. Neely, P. 
Hays, B. Boykin, J. Snodgrass and T. Harrington. 
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Conventions and tri 


It’s not easy to build an organization into 
an active group, but for the Industrial Edu- 
cation and Technology Club the work has 
paid off. 

“We've just gotten on our feet this year,” 
member Richard Reker said. Members 
were treated to picnics, a Christmas dinner 
and club-versus-faculty sports. 

Their Homecoming float was one of the 
biggest projects of the year, Reker said. He 
credited the float, along with word-of- 
mouth advertising from members and fac- 
ulty, as being a magnet for new members. 

The float won second place and received 
a perfect score, Reker said. 

In November they attended the Ken- 
tucky Industrial Education Association 
convention in Louisville. Members pre- 
sented a demonstration of such crafts as 
silkscreening and glass staining. The pre- 
sentation received a first place award. 

We had about a million speakers, I 
guess,” president Jeff Mandrell of the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronic Engi- 
neers said jokingly. 

The speakers, usually from local com- 
panies producing electronics and related 
goods, were part of the “materials and in- 
formation” that the club offered members, 
he said. 

Mandrell said the institute hoped “to 
create an atmosphere where students can 
get to know each other.” There are benefits 
such as conventions and meeting people in 
the professional world, which provided 
contact between students and their field of 
interest, he said. 

Students studying anything to do with 
electronics are eligible to join, according to 
Mandrell. The attractions are both aca- 
demic and social. 

The group had a spring picnic and so- 
cials after meetings. Members also attend- 


/ 
| 
+ 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) R. 
Wicklein, B. Thomerson, P. England, P. Bowles, W. Reiter. (Back row) T. 
Jaggers, D. Ison, D. Dobrick, D. Brockman, R. Reker, D. Pickerell. 
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ed a “social meeting” at Ireland’s Restau- 
rant in March, he said. 

The “million speakers” talked to mem- 

bers at their monthly non-social meetings. 
Members also went on field trips, includ- 
ing a tour of Opryland, which according to 
Mandrell, is completely controlled by elec- 
tronics. 
A lack of new members has made presi- 
dent Glyn Humphrey fearful that the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers chapter may soon fade. 

“We're not attracting as many freshmen 
and sophomores as we'd like to,” Hum- 
phrey said. “Most of our members were 
here when we started. I don’t know if they 
don’t like the people or what, but the new 
students don’t seem too interested.” 

Approximately 15 to 20 mechanical engi- 
neering technology students remain in the 
club, which is the student chapter of a pro- 
fessional engineers society. “Student mem- 
bers can transfer directly into a senior 
chapter,” Humphrey said. 

Still, the club kept active. Members vis- 
ited the Owensboro utility company and 
the Western Craft Paper Mill in Hawes- 
ville, he said. Three members went to the 
national winter convention in Atlanta. 
The first baby for Janet and Jim Skees was 
neither a boy nor a girl. It was the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. 

Mrs. Skees served as the group’s presi- 
dent during the fall and her husband took 
charge in the spring. 

“Last semester was our first,’ Mrs. Skees 
said. “We're still in the process of writing 
bylaws. We’re not an affiliated chapter 
yet.” 

Members organized a picnic, a football 
game and a movie screening in the fall. In 
the spring they heard guest speakers, in- 
cluding a representative from a large steel 


INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: (Front row) J. Broot, A. Williams, D. Jack- 
son, K. Riedling, J. Scoberras, C. Hester. (Second row) W. Moore, A. Dorsey, M. Mangus, 
D. Mounce, D. Roy, J. Little, J. Carr. (Back row) K. Bishop, K. Cook, J. Handrell, B. Grace, J. 


Hammond, S. Thomas and R. Leach. 


A SOLAR COLLECTOR is a project to be entered in 
competition, according to Bobby Hunton and T,J. 
Moyers, both members of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. They said the winner will be 
judged by the amount of temperature change recorded 
when water runs through the collector. 


company. 

Members purchased lab equipment for 
the civil engineering labs with their profits 
from the project. “We voted down a schol- 
arship fund over the lab equipment,” Mrs. 


Eric Hassler 


Skees said, “because the lab equipment was 
needed more and was harder to get frorn 
the university.” 

All the objectives of the Industrial Graph- 
ics International are professional, accord- 
ing to member Marissa Greene. 

The organization, open to all industrial 
education majors, “will help us to get 
jobs,” she said. 

For a $5 fee, members’ resumes and pho- 
tographs are included in the group’s book- 
let. The booklet is sent to more than 200 
different companies that employ IGA 
members, Miss Greene said. 

The members, usually art and technical 
illustration majors, make field trips which 
are also professionally advantageous. 

On trips to advertising agencies, Miss 
Greene said members get tips on preparing 
their portfolios and ask questions to pre- 
pare for jobs. 

“We made several trips to Nashville to 
visit agencies and a publishing company,” 
she said. They also visited agencies in Cin- 
cinnati in the fall and went to Atlanta in 
the spring. 


(continued on page 308) 


INDUSTRIAL GRAPHICS: (Front row) M. Greene, F. 
Alfieri, C. Porter. (Back row) J. Hill, G. Wilson and K. 
Terry. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS: (Front row) L. Got- 
tula, K. Lee, D. Givan, R. Lee. (Back row) J. Skees, J. Skees, P. 


Waksmunski, P. Pennington and E. Boston. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: (Front row) R. Brandt, T. Moyers, H. 
Healey, G. Humphrey, D. Sparks. (Second row) B. Hunton, R. Hagan, H. Goetzinger, N. Cham- 
bers, R. Smith. (Back row) J. Stiles, T. Webster, D. Pollock and D. Robinson. 
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Experience and involvement. 


Jim Burton 


WKU NURSING STUDENT ASSOCIATION: (Front row) D. Fowler, B. 
Frazier, K. Kinnaird, S. Bishop, T. Bowman, T. Weber, J. Farley. (Back row) 


L. Williams, N. Hurt, N. Caskey, K. Cole, A. Key, C. Reece, J. Meers and D. 
Mitchell. 


PHI UPSILON OMICRON: (Front row) M. Wright, C. Patey, R. Hargis, M. Dearen, V. 
Driver, T. Phillips. (Second row) J. Neal, L. Hortin, K. Coffey, K. Lentz, T. Burton, J. 
Hershey. (Third row) R. Young, C. Buckles, M. McCormick, S. Simons and M. Howlett. 
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Conventions are an educational experience 
for members of the WKU Nursing Student 
Association, according to recording secre- 
tary Tina Weber. “They are a learning ex- 
perience,” she said. 

Members attended both the state con- 
vention in Louisville and the national in St. 
Louis. 

“We went to workshops on different 
medical fields,’” Miss Weber said. “We also 
got to meet people from other schools and 
find out about their programs.” 

Helping with blood pressure screening 
and bake sales highlighted the group’s ac- 
tivities. 

“We also had a potluck dinner for all the 
nursing students and their guests at 
Christmas,” Miss Weber said. 

“We want to develop individual nursing 
students as future health professionals and 
to improve health care for all people.” 
The multi-talented and skilled members of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron can do everything 
from dishing out mouth-watering lasagna 
to teaching grooming to teenagers from 
low income homes. 

President Vicki Driver said the 38 mem- 
bers keep busy with both service and fund- 
raising activities. 

“Some of our members are in fashion, 
some are in dietetics, some are in educa- 
tion, so everyone works in her special 
area,” Miss Driver said. “Whatever you're 
good at, you do.” 

The organization sponsored a district 
workshop on the Hill for groups from 
Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 
The weekend-long event brought speakers 
who helped students with projects. 

In February while snow and ice froze the 
Hill, students and faculty could warm up 
with a lasagna dinner prepared by the di- 
etetic students in the organization. Salad, 
bread, drink and dessert were served by 


IT TAKES a lot of sauce to fix 22 pans of lasagna, as 
Phi Upsilon Omicron members Camellia Patey and 
Sharon Conners learned. Profits from the dinner were 
contributed to the group’s scholarship fund. 


members in the Academic Complex Din- 
ing room. 

“This is our major money-making pro- 
ject and we use the profits for three schol- 
arships,”” Miss Driver said. “We made $550 
and about half was profit.” 

The group also sponsored a series of self 
improvement sessions covering grooming, 
nutrition, and health care at the Victory 
Baptist Teen Center. 

eeping in touch with the constantly ad- 
vancing technology in dental hygiene is 
reason for students to join the Junior 
Membership of American Dental Hygien- 
ists Association. 

Freshman class representative Lee Ann 
Tussey said the local chapter meets month- 
ly and is active in politics for dental hy- 
giene. “We recently wrote our congress- 
men to support House Bill No. 35, which 
would require people to be licensed by the 
dental board to practice dental hygiene.” 

Miss Tussey said the group also saw 
films and heard speakers with information 
about advancements in the field. “A bi- 
monthly publication, Dental Hygiene, also 
has articles about new techniques and 
equipment in our profession,” she said. 


The first university chapter of the Ken- 
tucky Public Health Association was born 
on the Hill this year. 

According to vice president Lillie Clark, 
the organization was officially recognized 
in the KPHA state newsletter. “Because we 
are such a young group on campus, we 
haven’t had time to accomplish much yet, 
but we have a lot of plans for the years 
ahead,” she said. 

The members plan to compile a booklet 
of resumes of students graduating with de- 
grees in health-related fields. The booklet 
will be mailed to organizations where stu- 
dents are interested in working. 

“Another plan is to participate in this 
year’s city-wide health fair,” Miss Clark 
said. The purpose of the fair is to educate 
the public health needs. 

A variety of health officials from the 


community spoke at their meetings. “Re- 
cently we had the supervisor of the Barren 
River Comprehensive Care Center come to 
discuss field work with us,” she said. 

he snow is great when folks can just sit 
inside and watch it fall, but when they 
have things to do and places to be, it’s not 
so great. 

“We had so many plans,” wailed Karen 
Schlensker, president of the Student Mem- 
ber Section of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. ‘But a lot of our plans got messed 
up this winter, thanks to the unpredictable 
weather.” 

The organization had planned a Christ- 
mas party at the Turtle Creek Nursing 
Home. It seemed like a good idea since a lot 
of concern had been put on the elderly at 
the association’s fall workshop at More- 
head. But bad weather forced cancellation. 

“Then we were going to co-sponsor a 
foods and nutrition workshop on campus. 
Just our luck, the snow started falling 
again,” Miss Schlensker said. 

Not everything fell through for the 
group. “We did finish our project of selling 
cookbooks,” she said. Some of the best rec- 
ipes of former students were contained in 
each edition, and sold for $3 to help sup- 
port chapter activities. 


STUDENT MEMBER SECTION OF THE HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION: (Front row) J. Her- 
shey, K. Schlensker, M. Rowlett. (Back row) D. Mer- 
edith, S. Melhiser, C. Patey and M. Howlett. 


KENTUCKY PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION: (Front row) P. 
Lutes, J. Millen, N. Caskey, L. Clark, J. Hawkins, K. Howard. 
(Back row) D. Dunn, P. Garrett, S. Need, S. Peak, J. Bolin and L. 


Hughes. 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP OF AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS ASSOCIATION: (Front row) 
A. Gold, N. Davis, R. Holder, S. Hammack, T. Mathis, E. Croley, M. Greenwell, M. Wortham. 
(Second row) C. Oliner, E. Eldridge, M. McClean, J. Lewis, L. Nation, H. Johnston, L. Mead, M. 
Kennedy, M. Sallee, C. Corley, L. Tussey, M. Pauley, M. Newby, R. Edwards. (Back row) R. 
Garmon, D. Harris, C. Roundtree, V. Harrison, C. Fabel, L. Carter, L. Meacham, J. Collins, M. 
Cramer, D. Allison, R. Pearson and V. Alford. 
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Autumn had descended and Greeks began 


A season of jamboree hours, field days, 


From the track to the stage, the Greeks 
at Western can be found, competing in 
the race of the day or singing in a 
hoedown. 

Each fall the activities become more 
involved, more competitive and more 
fun. This year was no exception. 

It all began one Sunday when rain 

‘ turned the annual ADPi 500 into a race 
for shelter. 

The derby at Beech Bend Park 
featured events ranging from an 
innertube squirm to the King for a Day 
contest, which crowned Tommy Zoeller. 

After the rain allowed only four 
events to be completed, the AOPis, 
who’ve won the event for the past 12 
years, and Sigma Chis were awarded the 
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first place honors. 

Following the kickoff event, all eyes 
turned to the football field, but they 
weren’t watching the guys. They were 
nervously watching members of six 
sororities participate in the Sigma Nu 
Powerpuff Football Tournament. ADPi 
came out on top by defeating AOPi in: 
the championship game. 

With things in full swing, another 
event made its annual appearance. For 
the 12th straight year, Sigma Chi Derby 
Week was held in October and five 
sororities participated, raising $1,800 for 
Wallace Village for Children in 
Bloomfield, Colo., and $500 for other 
charities. 

The Derby Darling contest was held 


DERBIED SPECTATORS from Kappa 
Delta and Alpha Omicron Pi took pic- 
tures and shouted encouragement dur- 
ing the egg toss at the Sigma Chi Derby. 
Sigma Chi pledges served as targets for 
the competition. FRECKLED 
MUNCHKIN Lenora Coates sits on the 
knee of Tammy Sanders at the conclu- 
sion of Kappa Delta's variation of “The 
Munchkin Song” in their November 
Nonsense skit, “The Wizard of West- 
ern.” “It was a blast,” Miss Sanders said. 
ROLLING A POTATO yp a hill with a 
pencil — the mystery event of the Sig- 
ma Chi Derby — was no easy task for 
Chi Omega’s Trina Alley, but she won 
anyway. “It was hard to keep it going 
straight,” she said. THE QUESTION- 
ABLE BEAUTY of the “girls” of Phi 
Delta Theta didn’t hurt their perfor- 
mance in the KD Washboard of “We’re 
Not Ones To Go Around Spreading Ru- 
mors.” The skit, taken from the TV 
show “Hee Haw,” took third place. 


Ron Hoskins 


during the week for contestants 
sponsored by sororities and fraternities. 
Chi O Elaine Robinson, a senior from 
Louisville, won the event and became 
the third consecutive contestant from 
her sorority to win the title. 

Throughout the week, theme parties 
were given for each participating 
sorority. Near the end of the week, 10 
members from each sorority composed 
teams which went from door to door in 
Bowling Green, collecting money for 
charity. 

The final day was Events’ Day and 
the five sororities competed to obtain 
their final points. Chi Omega won the 
first place award and ADPi finished 
second. 


Ron Hoskins 


honsense nights and derby weeks 


A hoedown jamboree also highlighted 
October when Kappa Delta sorority 
sponsored KD Washboard for fraternities 
and sororities. 

With standing room only, the 
audience was presented with hoedown 
songs from each participating group. 

SAE, featuring “Kuntry Kurds and the 
Nurds,” captured first place among the 
fraternities, while Sigma Kappa’s 
“Wailings of Sigma Kappa” brought 
them first place in the sorority division. 
KD members also presented a variety of 
songs throughout the program. 

Rounding out the semester, Chi 
Omega’s November Nonsense provided 
entertainment to the theme of “That's 
Entertainment-Movie Madness.” 


Skits with elaborate costumes and 
props were presented from fraternities 
and sororities. ADPi, who presented 
“The Sound of Music,” and Sigma Chi, 
who presented a Japanese version of 
“The Wizard of Oz,” received the first 
place awards. The event raised $350 for 
the March of Dimes. 

The hard work invested in the fall 
activities proved worthwhile for both 
fraternities and sororities. 

“In a sense, it all serves a purpose,” 
said AOPi Vickie Stevens. “The Greeks 
participate with each other and learn to 
compete in a friendly spirit and enjoy it 
at the same time.” 

The competition serves to bring the 
Greeks closer to their final goals, 


according to AZD Cheri Oldin. 

“The organizations work together to 
bring out their talents and qualities. 
And, most of the time, the events we 
participate in are fund-raisers for 
charity,” said Miss Oldin. 

“We work together, compete with each 
other, and in the meantime it’s fun. But, 
our goals are the end product and they 
show that Greeks are concerned with 
helping each other and those who can 
benefit from our help.” 


Terri Darr @ 


“THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A DAME,” sang the. 
Southern Gents for Chi Omega Patty Jackel in a skit 
finale in November Nonsense. Miss Jackel pore 
the sole female on a Pacific island. ; 


Lewis Gardner 
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AGRs make plans for new house 


AKPsis sponsor softball tourney 


With the construction of a house in the 
near future, Alpha Gamma Rho 
fraternity members concentrated their 
time and effort on fund raising and 
planning. 

Projects ranging from hauling hay for 
alumni to accepting individual pledges 
for money were initiated this year. 

The AGRs also raised money for the 
heart fund in the fall. For another service 
project, the fall pledge class assisted 
Bowling Green officials in conducting 
the population census. 

Homecoming was a special event for 
the AGRs. Building a float with Phi Mu 
sorority, they sponsored Sue Flory for 
Homecoming queen. An alumni 
breakfast at the AGR house also 
highlighted the Homecoming festivities 
for members and alumni. 

The AGRs also participated in the 
Lambda Chi Alpha Rodeo, intramurals, 
Greek Week and Spring Sing. They 
sponsored their first disco dance and 


held their spring formal at Barren River 
Lodge. 


A SHIRTLESS Tim Cottingham of Alpha Gamma Rho 
jumped center against Lambda Chi Alpha’s Tom Blair 
in an intramurals losers’ bracket game. AGR lost, 
knocking them out of competition. 


Mark Lyons 
ALPHA GAMMA RHO: (Front row) E. Yates, W. Mes es 
Haines, L. Sorrell, D. French, R. Druen, M. Loftus, J. 
Hicks, L. Oldham, S. Wheatley, S. Boone, R. Goss, J. 
Fowler, D. Hench. (Second row) K. Frazier, K. Colson, 
S. O’Nan, D. Goad, J. Hughes, R. Smith, C. Mitchell, 
D. Emerson, K. Jackson, T. Adkins, K. Hopgood, W. 
Beavin. (Back row) T. Cottingham, J. Eubank, A. 
Thompson, T. Thomas, R. Tingle, K. Head, B. Baskett, 
M. Henning, S. Straney, S. Fuller, C. Klumb, A. Mat- 
tingly, E. Johnson, T. Hornbeck and J. Estes. 
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“NVictory, Soft as an Easy Chair,” was 
the theme of the float Alpha Kappa Psi 
fraternity co-sponsored with Alpha Xi 
Delta sorority at Homecoming. The two 
also jointly sponsored Karen Hogg as 
Homecoming queen candidate. 

In honor of returning alumni, the 
AKPsis gave a party at their house, had 
a brunch before the Homecoming game 
and challenged alumni to a flag football 


game on Sunday after the Homecoming 
festivities. 

Active in intramurals, the brothers 
participated in flag football, basketball, 
softball and bowling. 

An annual AKPsi event was a charity 


LITTLE SISTERS of Alpha Kappa Psi entertain pro- 
spective pledges at an Hawaiian party near the end of 
the spring rush. An active said the occasion let them 
“get away from the party, party thing.” 


Lewis Gardner 


softball tournament. The competition 
between fraternities and sororities raised 
money for the Potter Orphanage. A disco 
dance kicked off the weekend event. 

For a civic project, pledges helped the 
city of Bowling Green by cleaning the 
parks around town. 

Following participation in Greek Week 
and Spring Sing, the AKPsis had their 
spring formal at Barren River Lodge. 

(continued on page 314) 


HALF A BISKIT stood between Alpha Kappa Psi’s 
Greg Rader and victory in a preliminary round of 
Ireland’s Stake and Biskits Eating Contest. He ate I1in 
five minutes; his opponent gulped 11/2. 


Scott Robinson 


ALPHA KAPPA PSI: (Front row) G. Rosenbaum, E. 
Yates, G. Hunter, J. Chastain, G. Clark. (Second row) 
G. Rader, P. Byrn, T. Hammond, P. Gustafson, J. 
D’Antoni, M. Henderson. (Back row) C. Burden, P. 
Sowder, D. Antique and R. Kithcart. 
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Alpha Phi Alpha wins honor 


Delts capture academic honors 


CONSIDERABLE RESPECT is paid by Alpha Phi Al- 
pha pledges to their actives. Six pledges bow dutifully 
to Alpha Phi Alpha dean of pledges Bruce Wiley out- 
side his Pearce-Ford Tower room. 


With an emphasis on organizational 
structure and increased academic 
awareness, Alpha Phi Alpha prided itself 
on involvement in social and civic 
activities on both the chapter and 
national level. 

“We try to be a well-rounded 
fraternity, with a special emphasis on 
civic involvement,” president Curtis 
Owens said. 

The brothers conducted a drive for the 
United Negro College Fund and the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
association with the national fraternity’s 
$1 million drive. The chapter was 
selected as the outstanding chapter in the 
state by the national organization. 

The Alphas also sponsored Dianne 
Butts, a little sister, in the Miss Black 
Western Pageant. Miss Butts won the 
contest. They continued the sickle cell 
anemia and blood pressure testing 
service. 

The brothers conducted an Easter 
basket drive by collecting canned goods © 
for needy Bowling Green families and 
sponsored a party for nursing home 
residents in Russellville. The Alphas also 
contributed to the annex of the 
Elizabethtown Recreation Center and 
gave $15 to each Bowling Green church. 

The fraternity also conducted a 
Christmas drive for local children and ee aa : 
conducted a black history session for Ron Hoskiaa 
local junior high and elementary school : : x Bie ae fg arn io 
students at Parker Bennett School. 

A spring dance and a basketball 
tournament highlighted Alpha Week in 
April. 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA: (Front row) B. Wiley, A. Snar- 
don. (Back row) P. Harris, D. Peyton, D. Avery, C. 
Owens, E. Murrell, K. Bell and J. Suttles. 
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After making academics its top priority, 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity captured the 
three top honors in the fraternity 
division at the Academic Awards 
Banquet in the spring. 

The Delts won the awards for the 
highest pledge class gpa, the highest 
chapter gpa, and the highest overall 
fraternity gpa for the fall semester. 


“Academics were our major emphasis 
this year,” said president Keith Wettig. 

The Delts worked with Kappa Delta 
on a Homecoming float entitled 
“Kentucky Fried Eagles,” reflecting a 
hopeful victory in the game against 
Morehead. They sponsored Debbie 
Sexton as a Homecoming queen 
candidate. 


Jim Burton 


The brothers were active in 
intramurals, participating in softball, 
water polo, basketball and flag football. 

In Greek events, the Delts participated 
in KD Washboard, Greek Week and 
Spring Sing. Louisville was the site of 
the fraternity’s spring formal in April. 


(continued on page 316) 


TWO-BY-FOURS make up the frame of a bedroom wall built by Delta Tau 
Delta pledge carpenters, John Logdson, Mark Clements and Rick Waddle. The 
Delts have had the College Street house one year. 


BACKGAMMON IS THE FAVORITE GAME among Delta Tau Delta mem- 
bers, but Spades occupies Scott Parshall and Carmello Benassi. Played with 
partners, the game resembles bridge. 


Jim Burton 


DELTA TAU DELTA: (Front row) R. Gardner, D. 
Robertson, M. Clements, C. Antoine, C. Tung, S. Hu- 
lette, C. Benassi. (Second row) M. Wiedmar, S. Par- 
shall, R. Gee. (Third row) J. Wilkens, B. Blackman, T. 
Terry, J. Brawner. (Fourth row) D. Crawford, R. Uelts- 
chi, J. Reamy. (Fifth row) K. Wettig, B. Heichelbech, 
C. Chancellor, R. Waddle, C. Jones. (Back row) J. 
Semens, D. Colyer, K. Hobbs, J. Griffin and K. Carroll. 
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KAPsi raises academic standing 


Kappa Sigmas boost membership 


FAMOUS MEMBERS of Kappa Alpha Psi were fea- 
tured in the fraternity’s national magazine during 
Black Awareness Symposium. Members John Moore 
and George Bartleson (at left) showed the story. 


Scott Robinson 


KAPPA ALPHA PSIS Tony Bell and Tony Byrd re- 
bound over Alpha Phi Alpha Sam Huskie in the first 
round of the Kappa Alpha Psis’ tournament during 
Kappa Week in March. The Kappas won, 49-39. 


KAPPA ALPHA PSI: (Front row) R. Reed, G. Bell, J. 
Hanes, T. Bell, T. Irvin, J. Moore, C. Smalley, T. Byrd 
and W. Richardson. 
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Lifting their fraternity out of academic 
problems became the project of Kappa 
Alpha Psi brothers last year, president 
Jimmy Haynes said. 

“Since we’ve had problems with 
grades, we've stressed academics and cut 
down on our social functions,” Haynes 
said. The fraternity raised its gpa above 
2.0 through programs that resembled 
pledging, he said. 

“We persuaded brothers who were 
academically in trouble to spend more 
time in the library. They were urged by 


their brothers to do better. They had to 
give a report to the brothers about their 
progress. And we offered special honors 
to members who achieved a 3.0 gpa by 
the end of the semester.” George 
Bartleson won the award. 

Kappa Alpha Psi sponsored a 
Halloween party for about 150 children 
of the New Bethel Baptist Church. They 
also played intramural basketball. 

Through the help of a couple of older 
members who came back, the fraternity 
kept its membership at 12, Haynes said. 


Lewis Gardner 


“A lot of individual rushing” went into 
rebuilding Kappa Sigma’s membership, 
according to president George Barnett. 

Kappa Sig’s membership had dwindled 
to only 16 members early last fall, he 
said. But “by going into the dorms, 
meeting people and making friends,” the 
fraternity built itself up to 28, plus 10 
pledges last spring. 

“We're getting our feet back on the 
ground,” Barnett said. “We want to 


expand and get back to doing stuff.” 

The Kappa Sigs redecorated the living 
room of their house, which they moved 
into in 1976, and planned to do some 
landscaping in the summer. 

Barnett said a national Kappa Sigma 
philanthropy is developing: a camp in 
the southwest for underprivileged 
children. 

Kappa Sigs finished fifth in intramural 
football. “It was our second winning 


season in a row, Barnett said. 

Thanks to a couple of money-making 
discos and membership dues, “our 
financial picture is looking good,” 
Barnett said. “We haven’t been able to 
do a lot of things before. Our hands 
were tied.” 

The Kappa Sigs got “a lot of good 
exposure,” thanks to their spirit cannon 
at home football games. 

(continued on page 318) 


Mike Dowell 
AN OCTOBER CHILL didn’t keep Kappa Sigma can- 
non tenders from their 17-year-old job. Miles Palis, 
Tom Pearson, Rick Capps and Barry Blann watched 
Western lose to Tennessee Tech, 31-20. 


KAPPA SIGMA: (Front row) D. Clark, J. Hepner, K. 
Harrison, D. Smith, J. Brown, T. Pearson, R. Atwell. 
(Second row) R. Bell, R. Drummond, M. Clark, K. 
Pawley, D. French, R. Hancock, B. Lindsey, C. Fleenor, 
H. James, S. Parnell. (Back row) B. Simpson, G. Cren- 
shaw, F. Harbison, B. Blann, M. Denning, S. Adams, B. 
Murrey, T. Kaine, L. Harbison, G. Barnett and M. 
Palis. 


De, 
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Lambda Chis sponsor rodeo 


Omegas emphasize service 


Ron Hoskin 


LAMBDA CHI ALPHA: (Front row) D. Stanley, C. 
Burkeen, S. Peck, J. Tomes, S. Cochran, F. Kellem, J. 
Winchester, J. Mosley, C. Hopkins, J. Horner. (Second 
row) G. Zoeller, J. Keffer, T. Wilson, D. Wheeler, B. 
Goodknight, T. Zoeller, S. Naveaux, B. Shockley, D. 
Bosma, T. Ruble, J. Roberts, T. Martel, G. Allen. 
(Third row) R. Hemmen, J. Martin, G. Emmert, B. 
Dost, B. Lauer, K. Trauman, D. Dunn, C. Nahm, P. 
Bullock, M. Wheeler, D. Billingsley, H. Shehan, B. 
Sherlock, J. Newcomb, I. Young, J. Keller, M. Thomas. 
(Back row) B. Chumley, S. Shipp, B. Bishop, P. Smith, 
T. Wright, J. Moore, B. Parker, T. Blair and J. Johnson. 


Would-be cowpokes and star football 
players competed in events sponsored by 
Lambda Chi Alpha, president Jim Tomes 
said. 

The fraternity rented a traveling rodeo, 
secured a farm 10 miles outside Bowling 
Green and offered bull riding, cow 
milking and other events to Greeks. 

Later in the fall semester, Lambda Chi 
held its annual Charity Bowl, a Greek 
coed all-star football game. The game 
and a dance afterwards raised nearly 
$1,000 for the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters Program of Bowling Green. 

Lambda Chi did some competing of its 


“I WAS DRUNK the day my mom got out of prison” 
sings “The Backbone of America” (Lambda Chi Alpha) 
during the KD Washboard. The skit included songs 
by Merle Haggard and David Allen Cole. 


own. It entered all of the intramural 
sports, placing second in fraternity 
basketball and wrestling. Lambda Chi 
also performed in November Nonsense 
and KD Washboard. The Lambda Chis’ 
house decoration for Homecoming placed 
third. 

About 4,000 Christmas presents were 
wrapped by Lambda Chis for the 
Salvation Army. They also spent about 
$6,000 in renovating their “back house.” 

“It was a year of a lot of changing 
attitudes,” Tomes said. “We're trying to 
base more energy in doing things for the 
community.” 


A LOT OF BULL didn’t want Chuck Penn aboard at 
the Lambda Chi Alpha rodeo in October. Penn, a for- 
mer Lambda Chi, fell off too soon to place. The compe- 
tition took place at a local farm. 


Ron Hoskins 
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An active participation in community 
affairs highlighted the activities of 
Omega Psi Phi, according to president 
Monte Young. 

“T think our fraternity has grown 
immensely and we’re one of the leading 
contributing fraternities on campus as 
far as community projects are 
concerned,” Young said. “We take pride 
in helping others.” 

The brothers organized a voter 
registration drive in the fall and the fall 
pledge class had a Halloween party for 
elderly Bowling Green citizens. 

The fraternity sponsored a 
Thanksgiving party for a needy Bowling 
Green family and the Omegas’ little 
sisters, the Pearls, organized a Christmas 
party for local elementary school 
students. 

The brothers sponsored the Second 
Annual Supermarket Sweepstakes in 
March and donated its proceeds to 
charity. 

A basketball tournament, concert and 
a spring ball at the Jaycee Pavilion high- 
lighted the annual Omega Week in 
April. 

The fraternity presented awards to All- 
Ohio Valley Conference football players 
the fraternity selected as valuable to 
Western's football team. 

The spring semester was highlighted 
when the Omegas met brother Ray 
Ranson, the bass player for Brick, a rock 
group that played in Diddle Arena in 
February. “We learned a lot about what 
it means to be a professional 
entertainer,” Young said. 

The Omegas ended a busy year with 
plans for the chapter’s 10th anniversary 
celebration in 1979. 

(continued on page 320) 


STEPPING, a folk dance of black Greeks, was among 
the features of the Black Awareness Symposium last 
spring. Craig Moore, an Omega Psi Phi member and a 
cheerleader, stepped at Snell Hall. 


Stevie Benson 


OMEGA PSI PHI: (Front row) B. Coleman, M. 
Wingo. (Back row) M. Swain, J. Roach, R. Curtis, P. 
Holland, B. Boyd, T. Johnson, C. Moore, M. Young 
and A. Farley. 
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WHITE CANDLES symbolized Phi Beta Sigma’s cele- Founders’ Day in March. Tom Hayes was named Sig- 
bration of the national fraternity’s 64th year during its ma of the Year that night. 
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Phi Beta Sigma organizes canned 
food drive for Christmas 


Phi Delts celebrate 130th year 


The Seventh Street Baptist Church was 
the beneficiary of a canned food drive 
sponsored by Phi Beta Sigma fraternity. 
Rev. J.E. Jones, pastor of the church, is a 
Phi Beta Sigma alumnus. 

The pre-Christmas drive was a 
competition between the dorms on 
campus. McCormack Hall was awarded 
the first place plaque. 

Phi Beta Sigma was also involved in 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters program 
throughout the year. 

Sigma Week in April provided 
displays, parties, a dance, a picnic and 
basketball and softball tournaments. 

In intramurals, the brothers captured 
the fraternity league title in basketball. 
They also participated in softball. 

In preparation for the Homecoming 
game, the brothers stepped before a large 
crowd at the student center. Tom Hayes 
escorted Homecoming queen Joyce 
Haskins during pre-game festivities. 

Phi Beta Sigma’s Founders’ Day in 
March commemorated the group’s 64th 


Stevie Benson 


year as a national fraternity. Tom Hayes “GIVE A SHOUT,” Phi Beta Sigma’s traditional step, PHI BETA SIGMA: (Front row) G. Bruce, J. Price, T. 
was named Outstanding Sigma. The entertained other black Greeks at the Step-a-thon in Hayes, J. Rives. (Second row) J. Covington, N. Cleav- 
event was co-sponsored with Zeta Phi February. Sigmas stepped four times last year. er, R. Byrd. (Back row) L. Haggans, R. Green and T. 


Burfict. 


Beta sorority. 


Lewis Gardner 
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Phi Delta Theta fraternity’s national 
organization celebrated its 130th year of 
existence in March. The fraternity was 
founded in 1848 at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. March 15 was selected 
because of its proximity to the birthday 
of one of Phi Delta Theta’s founders. 

In campus activities, the Phi Delts 
finished third in KD Washboard. They 
performed the song “We’re Not Ones To 
Go Around Spreading Rumors.” 

Phi Delts Glen Beck and Dave 
Chandler won the Sigma Nu-sponsored 
foosball tournament for Greeks in 
February. They went through the double- 
elimination competition undefeated. 

The Phi Delts also participated in Chi 
Omega’s November Nonsense, Greek 
Week and Spring Sing. 

Fraternity community service projects 
included helping in the Bowling Green 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters program in 
the fall and assisting in the Red Cross 
blood drive during the spring semester. 

“T think that’s (service) an important 
factor that a lot of people outside the 
fraternities don’t realize,” president Don 
Cundiff said. ‘We're more than just 
party organizations.” 

The Phi Delts present a trophy each 
semester to the Greek organization with 
the highest gpa for actives and pledges. 
Alpha Omicron Pi sorority won the 
award in the fall and was second to 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority in the spring. 

To top off the year, the Phi Delts had 
their spring formal at Fairfield Glades in 
Springfield, Tenn. 

(continued on page 322) 


CHAPEAU DE LA FIBER OPTICS and a feathered cap 
adorned heads at a Phi Delta Theta Mad Hatter party. 
The party celebrated the induction of pledges and new 
little sisters last spring. 


PHI DELTA THETA: (Front row) D. Lester, R. Gleitz, 
S. Wall, J. Brandenburg, B. Armstrong, J. Anderson. 
(Back row) O. Stone, T. Johnson, D. Chandler, T. 
Walsh, D. Mudd, J. Irwin, D. Cundiff, C. Kuckens, C. 
Helm, B. Pickerill, K. McReynolds, G. Story, M. Max- 
well, L. Forst, P. Conrardy, R. Milograno and R. Col- 
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Pi Kappa Phis get first home 


Pikes restructure rush 


Scott Robinson 


AFTER TWO TRIPS to the disco movie ‘Saturday 
Night Fever,” Pi Kappa Phi Morris Ricketts and little 
sister Debbie Clements had a new repertoire of dances. 
They showed them off at a rush party. 


A FOOSBALL TOURNAMENT for Pi Kappa Phi lit- 
tle sisters had Traci Harrel and Patty McCubbin at the 
rods. The fraternity makes up to $50 a week with the 
table, which was installed in the fall. 


PI KAPPA PHI: (Front row) H. Ricketts, R. White, M. 
Ricketts, R. Jaggers, B. Shouse, R. Miller, D. Rexroat, 
M. Vanderheyden, J. Wicks, J. Grove, D. Minton, B. 
Masden. (Back row) S. Estok, K. Harkin, S. Shields, R. 
Diersen, W. Cornett, C. Tatum, B. Johnson, S. Peterie, 
M. Ruark and G. Floyd. 
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The school year began for Pi Kappa Phi 
when it got its dream — a house. 

The house at 411 E. 12th St., had been 
a dream for the fraternity since it was 
founded locally in April of 1972. That 
dream became reality last May. 

The fraternity became involved in civic 
events by singing at Turtle Creek 
Nursing Home, sponsoring a Halloween 
party for the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters Program, and collecting door-to- 
door to purchase playground equipment 
for retarded children. 

A major emphasis for Pi Kappa Phi 
was membership, claiming 10 men in the 
fall semester rush and six more in the 
spring. 

Another big plus was the Master 
Chapter Award, given at the Supreme 
Chapter meeting in August. The Western 
chapter’s 386 points out of a possible 400 
earned it the award. 

The fraternity was also active in most 
intramural events and Greek activities, 
including Greek Week, Spring Sing and 
KD Washboard. 

For the second time, Pi Kappa Phi 
sponsored the Stake and Biskits eating 
contest at Ireland’s Restaurant during the 
spring semester. 


| A new two-weekend rush program in 


the summer featuring parties and 
softball helped Pi Kappa Alpha 
fraternity add 15 pledges and build its 
membership to about 55, member Steve 
Brown said. 

Their residence also kept the Pikes 
busy, as they purchased new downstairs 
and bedroom furniture and searched for 
a new house. They live on College Street. 

The Pikes did well in competition, 
winning the campus billiards and 
horseshoes championship, finishing third 
in the ADPi 500 and earning recognition 
from their national headquarters for 
chapter improvement. 

In the spring, the Pikes were looking 
for a way to raise money for their 
national philanthropy, Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters, Brown said. 

The Pikes’ “reputation has improved 
from the things we sponsored,” 
president Buddy Welsh said. He said the 
fraternity had a disco dance with Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. 

“Everyone is younger,” Welsh said. 
“We're dominated by sophomores. We're 
growing in number, and we'll be 
growing for the next two years.” 

(continued on page 324) 


Scott Robinson 


i 


Jim Burton 


A PIKE PADDLE is a gift to a pledge from his big 
brother. Pi Kappa Alpha Bob Perry showed a paddle to 
Brett Leucht during a rush party. That night, Leucht 
accepted a bid to join. 


PI KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) R. Sutton, T. Van- 
Arsdall, J. Crawford, L. Dodson, J. Welsh, B. Sensel, 
M. Smith, D. Pauli. (Second row) M. Seifert, T. Higgs, 
M. Crum, C. Sowell, J. Hughart, T. Albani, B. Weigel, 
R. Perry. (Third row) J. Grunow, J. Langdon, B. Ren- 
ner. (Fourth row) K. Day, L. O'Bryan, R. Foster. (Fifth 
row) M. Held, B. Ford, B. Bowser. (Sixth row) G. Tong, 
D. Sullivan, G. Greene. (Back row) M. Purd, J. Lee, D. 
Stevenson, B. Huffines, C. Sensel, C. McCulloch, D. 
Tepool and M. Nichols. 
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SAEs sponsor Dance-a-thon 


Sigma Chis win November 
Nonsense Competition 


Ron Hoskin: 


ENTHUSIASM sends Mike Wampler and Rick Hunt- 
er over their huddled teammates, and helped SAE to a 
7-2 intramural football record. SAE fell in the semifin- 
als to Wild Hares, 14-13. 


“Dance for those who can’t” was the 
theme for the Muscular Dystrophy 
Dance-a-thon co-sponsored by Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity with Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority. 

The event which kicked off Greek 
Week in the spring was held in Diddle 
Arena. Awards were given to the couples 
raising the most money in pledges. 

The SAEs also raised $1,100 for the 
United Givers Fund and worked at a 
haunted house during the Halloween 
season to raise money for the March of 
Dimes. 

Working with AOPi at Homecoming, 
the SAEs sponsored Penny Wellinghurst 
as a Homecoming queen candidate. The 
float, entitled “Morehead: What a 
Picnic’, built by the two groups, received 
the Alumni Award. 

“Homecoming was the highlight of the 
semester,” said John Tuell. “About 75- 
100 alumni returned for the activities.” 

The SAEs also made their traditional 
“Run to Victory” for the Western-Austin 
Peay game in the fall. This marked the 
13th time the local chapter has made the 
run. 

The SAEs captured the first place 
award in KD Washboard and 
participated in the ADPi 500 and 
November Nonsense in the fall. 

Continuing to be active, they 
participated in Greek Week, Spring Sing, 
and had their spring formal in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

As a special honor, the Western 
chapter of SAE was the host of a 
province meeting for all the Kentucky 
SAE chapters. 


SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON: (Front row) R. Napier, B. 
Moore, S. Robertson, M. Smithers, K. Birkett, D. 
Clark, R. Cheuvront, S. Thornton. (Second row) B. 
Travis, R. Lee, R. Carey, T. Callis, J. Peay, J. Perkins, S. 
Hooks, B. Steen, H. McClure. (Third row) S. Snod- 
grass, B. Henry, S. Wilson, C. Callis, M. Wampler, C. 
Ray, J. Rue, J. Pickens. (Fourth row) R. Ford, S. Snel- 
len, T. Griffin, D. Pelino, L. Heffington, M. Wright, C. 
McGuire, R. Poling, B. Bratcher, J. Tuell, D. Augen- 
stine. (Back row) M. Romeigh, C. Strader, P. Sargent, 
J. Biggers, K. Tharp, P. Henry, W. Moore, D. Sears, J. 
Eckhart, G. Jones and F. Cantler. 
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Sigma Chi apparently thrives on 
competition. 

The fraternity won the rain-shortened 
ADPi 500 by winning four events; took 
first in November Nonsense with “The 
Wizard of Oz,” and won the campus 
intramural football title with a 12-0 
record, the first undefeated team ever, 
according to president George Sutton. 

And competition by sororities in the 
Sigma Chi Derby raised more than 
$2,000 that went to the fraternity’s 
national philanthropy (the Wallace 
Village for brain damaged children) and 
two local charities (the Civitan Club and 
Big Brothers and Sisters Program of 
el Tet 


Bowling Green). 

Finally, five fraternity members 
participated in intercollegiate athletics: 
David Tench in football, Eric Sack in 
riflery and Sutton, Danny Bowling and 
Mark Edwards in Rubgy. 

Sigma Chi petitioned its national 
organization to start an alumni 
association in Bowling Green. Sutton 
said that about 30 Sigma Chi alumni live 
in town. 

Basketball fans got a treat when Sigma 
Chi sponsored two nights of dancing at 
the Jaycee Pavilion during the Ohio 
Valley Conference Tournament. 

(continued on page 326) 


Lewis Gardner 


DOROTHERICO (John Self) and faithful dog Toko 
pin the Wicked Witch of the West (Danny Bowling) to 
the ground during Sigma Chi’s first place “Wizard of 
Oz” at November Nonsense. 


SIGMA CHI: (Front row) K. Wilson, K. Hamilton, T. 
Feagin, R. Wetherill, E. Sack, M. Hoskins, D. Tench, 
M. Schaftlein, P. Sheeran, D. Shaw, S. Ragan, R. Rob- 
inson, C. Bastien. (Second row) K. Shaheen, R. Skeet- 
ers, S. Allgeier, S. Ruble, B. Rhodes, R. Main, K. Grif- 
fith, J. Jordan, C. Lanier, K. Morris, T. Rhoades, D. 
Spisich, D. Fleming, J. Hargrove, R. Cothern, B. Kiltz. 
(Third row) P. Peterson, S. Byrne, M. Straney, R. Wal- 
ters, C. Phillips, M. Howard, D. Lovell, J. Weaver, K. 
McDonald, W. Hamilton, M. Harvey. (Back row) M. 
Krenowitz, B. St. Clair, M. Miller and B. Sanders. 
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Sigma Nus co-sponsor radiorama 


Sig Ep alumni organize chapter 


THE WILLIAM TELL OVERTURE suffered in the 
hands of Alexander’s Ragtime Band (Sigma Nu) at its 
75th reunion. The feeble band succumbed at the end of 
the November Nonsense skit. 


SIGMA NU: (Front row) J. Morgan, M. Brodarick, S 
Woosley, J. Lee, J. Miller, M. Biggers, R. Warmath, K 
Smith, B. Graven, J. Harris, S. VanMeter. (Second row) 
D. Wells, D. Pierce, J. Pettey, A. Cunningham, B. Six, 
J. Smith, J. Aull, T. Scott, M. Grover, J. Johnson, K. 
Reynolds. (Third row) D. Roberts, W. Sholar, R. 
Haack, R. LaGrange, J. Natcher, H. Shunk, J. Stone, M. 
Stahl, P. Hutto, M. Stahl, G. Mitchell, C. Riley, S. 
Biggers. (Fourth row) B. Griffin, D. Harris, M. Thom- 
as, B. Pennington, D. McCracken, B. Moreland, C. 
Delacey, M. Crampton. (Back row) R. Taylor, G. 
Sloan, T. Anderson and M. Nedvidek. 
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Acting as coaches, cheerleaders and 
sponsors, members of Sigma Nu 
fraternity kicked off their annual Sigma 
Nu Powderpuff Football Tournament. Six 
sororities vied for the championship 
which the Sigma Nus helped them 
prepare. 

The three-day event also served as a 
fund-raiser for charity. The money 
collected was given to the Boys’ Club. 
They also sponsored a Radiorama for the 
March of Dimes in cooperation with 
WBGN and Alpha Omicron Pi sorority. 

At Homecoming, the Sigma Nus were 
honored by the presence of three charter 
members. 

“Our alumni turnout was great. We 


had a dance and cocktail party to honor 
them,” said president Mark Biggers. 

With their version of “The 75th 
Reunion of Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
the Sigma Nus captured second place in 
November Nonsense. They also won 
second place in KD Washboard. 

The Sigma Nus won first place in 
racquetball and participated in other 
intramurals throughout the year. They 
sponsored their first foosball tournament 
for fraternities in the spring. 

Along with Sigma Chi fraternity, the 
Sigma Nus sponsored Spring Festival, a 
beer blast during Greek Week and 
Spring Sing. The Sigma Nus had their 
spring formal at Barren River Lodge. 


Lewis Gardner 


Homecoming became a special event for 
Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity when the 
visiting alumni organized a local alumni 
chapter. More than 40 graduates returned 
for the dinner, open bar, and dance 
given by the Sig Eps during the 
Homecoming activities. 

“Homecoming was definitely one of 
our most successful events. Everyone 
who was here enjoyed every activity we 


GREEK FLAGS went on display at the Homecoming 
bonfire the night before the game. Steve Smiley and 
Robert Rowley carry Sigma Phi Epsilon’s flag while 
other Sig Eps hold a “WKU #1” banner. 


had,” said Gene Shy. 

The Sig Eps were also honored by 
receiving the Regents Award for their 
house decoration. Connie Gibson, a little 
sister to the fraternity, received first 
runner-up in the Homecoming queen 
court. 

Throughout the year, the Sig Eps 


sponsored fund-raising activities, 


including a canned food drive at 
Christmas, a Christmas tree sale for the 
Optimist Club and a car bash sponsored 
each year at a home football game. 
Proceeds from the event went to the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters program of 
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Bowling Green. 

During football season, the Sig Eps 
were awarded the Spirit Towel for spirit 
and enthusiasm displayed at football 
games. 

The Sig Eps were active in both Greek 
and campus events. They presented a 
special version of Charlie Chan in 
November Nonsense and were awarded 
second place in a foosball tournament 
sponsored by Sigma Nu fraternity. 

A spring formal ended the year for the 
Sig Eps. Huntsville, Ala., was the site of 
the weekend event. 

(continued on page 334) 


Lewis Gardner 


A FAN MOTOR is installed by Gene Shy, David Witt 
and Scott Triplett to Sigma Phi Epsilon’s revolving 
Homecoming display. The motor broke, so a pledge 
turned the award winner by hand. 


SIGMA PHI EPSILON: (Front row) G. Logan, P. Er- 
hardt, C. Brizendine, J. Wallace, W. Beard, D. Witt, S. 
Triplett, J. Simpson, D. Potts, M. Leneave, D. Dodd, R. 
Macias, T. Rhoades, T. Nunnaly, B. Nethery. (Second 
row) T. Chambers, L. Powell, D. Chapman, M. Meyer, 
H. Price, D. Pearson, D. Stafford. (Third row) D. Huff, 
R. Bruce, C. Cameron, P. Holland, L. Cherry, D. Burns, 
G. Stickler. (Fourth row) J. Czipo, J. Patterson, E. 
Reynolds, R. Rowley, W. Thompson, M. Mays. (Fifth 
row) W. Herner, K, Webb, T. Angelo, S. Mays. (Back 
row) E. Shy, J. Holland, R. Brown, C. Sawnberg and S. 
Wilburn. 


——— 
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Star-studded Victory 


Photos by Debbie Gibson 


“I really didn’t think girls could be so 
rough, especially in a sports event,” said 
one bystander. “It was rough, but fair. 
No one seemed to play dirty.” 

So much for the gentle jock. 

The idea that a rough-and-tough 
football game is only for boys is on its 
last leg. This competition likewise is 
stiff, the game is action-packed, the 
crowd is psyched and the players are 
sorority sisters. 
~ Powderpuff football emerged again in 
October in the Third Annual Sigma Nu 


Classic at Hobson Grove Park. 
Representing Chi Omega, Alpha 
Omicron Pi, Kappa Delta, Alpha Xi 
Delta, Phi Mu and Alpha Delta Pi, 70 
girls braved sore muscles, steady rain 
and mouth guards to play in the single- 
elimination tournament. 

“It’s very competitive, and the girls 
are really getting good,” said chairman 
John Erskine. “There are some real 
athletes that play.” 

With star-studded faces, the ADPis 
survived preliminary games against the 
Alpha Xis and Phi Mus, earning the 
right to play the AOPis in the 
championship game. In a steady rain, 
ADPis won, 6-0. . 

ADPi freshman quarterback Carrie 
Watson said “getting psyched” was a big 
part of the team win. “I thought we’d 
win, I did, I really did,” she said. “I 
thought we had the ability. We were 
psyched. We wore the same clothes 
(game uniforms) three days in a row. 
We added a star each night for good 
luck.” 

Applied with eyeliner, the stars were 
the brainchild of coach Terry Jenkins. 
He suggested they wear them during the 
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game to psych out their first opponent 
and defending champs, the Alpha Xis. 
With each victory a star was added. 

“The stars grew into a sign of victory, 
giving us more hope and faith in 
ourselves and in our team,” Miss Watson 
said. 

One common aspect of the game was 
roughness. AOPi Beth Metzker said, “I 
didn’t get to play much, but from the 
sidelines it looked really rough.” 

“Last year’s games were rougher,” said - 
Chi O offensive end Lisa Hahn. “The 
officials tried to eliminate some of it, but 


-AN END RUN by Alpha Omicron Pi’s Kim Robison 
didn’t produce a badly-needed touchdown against Al- 
pha Delta Pi in the championship game. She said it 
was “heartbreaking” after AOPi lost, 6-0. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED FACES of Laurie Emberton, 
Susan Boylan and other Alpha Delta Pis became a 
symbol of pride for the eventual champions. The 
ADPis wore one star for each game they played. 


sometimes if you told a referee they 
didn’t do anything.” 

ADPi Kathy Birkett said, “Sure I was 
bumped and bruised a little, but when 
you win, it’s all worth it.” 

Most participants seemed to believe 
the games should be double-elimination. 
Erskine said the tournament might be 
structured that way next year. “It is 
disappointing for a team to prepare so 
much and get eliminated the first 
night.” 


Another suggested alternative was 
extending the competition to a full week 
rather than three consecutive nights. 

ADPi senior Pam Mosier said, “If 
you’re really into it, a lot of bruises and 
soreness would happen. You can get 
really drained playing back to back. 
Spreading it out over a week or so 
would be better.” 

Win or lose, powderpuff football 
brought a lot of Greeks together. 

Sophomore Anne Jackel, running back 
for the Chi Os, said, “I think it’s great 
for the Greek system. The frats come to 
see a bunch of girls get out there and hit 
each other. It’s good for spirit. While it’s 
going on, you kind of hate everybody 
not on your team, but when the time is 
up, everyone is crying and laughing. It’s 
just two hours when you can’t stand 
each other.” 

Kathy Lam, Terri Darr, Laura Phillips 


AN INJURED KNEE hampered Phi Mu quarterback 
Tamme Schwartz against Alpha Delta Pi, so coach 
Peter Hutto urged her to rest before returning. Phi Mu 
lost, 26-0, but she said it was fun. 


A MID-FIELD CELEBRATION follows Alpha Omicron Pi’s 6-0 victory over Chi 
Omega. “We felt just like real football players. We were dying to win,” said Claire 
Edgington, hugging Kit Huey. 


“WE JUST GOT so caught up in the game,” Alpha Omicron Pi linebacker Claire 
Edgington said. She sobs on the shoulder of referee Mark Biggers after AOPi lost to . 
Alpha Delta Pi, 6-0. 


Powder Puff Football 
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Panhellenic funds scholarship 
IFC has sundry fund-raisers 


United Black Greeks reorganize 


The College Heights Foundation Trust 
Fund, a newly established scholarship 
given once a year, was the product of the 
Panhellenic Association’s efforts to 
improve public relations between the 
university and Greeks. 

“The scholarship is given to a non- 
Greek student, based on need, 
scholarship and leadership abilities,” said 
Kathy Watson, assistant for sorority 
affairs. 

Miss Watson, who came to Western in 
August to work with the 10 sororities, is 


In order to work more closely with 
Panhellenic Association, the 
Interfraternity Council (IFC) co- 
sponsored the first annual Academic 
Awards Banquet in January. More than 
300 Greeks were invited in honor of 
their academic achievements for the fall 
semester. 

Under the new leadership of Bob 
Anderson, assistant for fraternity affairs, 
IFC sponsored various fund-raisers. 

The big event for IFC was co- 
sponsoring Greek Week. The annual 
event included a blood drive and a 
dance-a-thon, and concluded with an 
awards banquet. The Reed Morgan 
Award and an award for the outstanding 
fraternity and sorority member was 
presented at the banquet. 

A major emphasis of IFC was placed 
on expanded programs designed to help 
each fraternity. “We want to provide 
more help for each of the 16 fraternities 
and their activities,” said president Jamie 
Hargrove. 


INTRAFRATERNITY COUNCIL: (Front row) J. 
Hargrove, K. Hopgood, K. Pawley, B. Simpson, T. Ru- 
ble. (Second row) T. Johnson, J. Roach, K. Bell, C. 
Smalley, D. Livers, D. Sullivan, D. Tepool. (Third 
row) B. Masden, R. Miller, B. Heichelbech, S. Brit- 
tingham, K. Wettig, C. Chancellor, W. Beavin, D. 
Hench, V. Williams. (Fourth row) D. Witt, S. Wil- 
burn, D. Lang, K. Inman, R. Walters, M. Biggers, J. 
Natcher, D. Roberts, G. Rader, G. Rosenbaum, T. 
Hayes, L. Hagans. (Back row) B. Anderson, L. Morgan, 
S. Hendrickson, B. Pickerill, P. Sargent, M. Wampler, 
J. Brown, M. Palis and D. Bowling. 
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pleased with their efforts. 

“There’s definitely a more positive 
view between the Greeks and the 
university,” she said. 

Panhellenic Day, set aside in the fall 
to promote Panhellenic and its 
scholarship, was also a fund-raiser for 
the trust fund. Special Panhellenic T- 
shirts were made for sorority members 
and a candied apple and bake sale helped 
boost the fund’s balance. 

Panhellenic also co-sponsored the first 
Academic Awards Banquet for Greeks 
with a 3.0 or higher gpa for the fall 
semester. Special speakers included 
President Dero Downing, Board of 
Regents chairman J. David Cole and Top 
Orndorff, president of the local First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 

To update rush, leadership and other 
chapter-related areas, Panhellenic sent 
members to the Big 10 IFC-Panhellenic 
Conference in Columbus, Ohio. Along 
with Western’s IFC, they represented the 
largest group at the weekend conference. 


PANHELLENIC ASSOCIATION: (Front row) R. 
Vinson, C. Gamble, L. Morgan. (Second row) S. Hart- 
ford, T. Aberle, G. Carlson, V. Barker, T. Price, T. 
Alley, S. Alford. (Third row) T. Craig, S. Brenzel, G. 
Willingham, S. Sandefur, T. Hardesty, L. Turok, N. 
Holden, M. Houchin, C. Whitman. (Back row) K. 
Watson, E. Constans, D. Bates and G. Kinchlow. 


Lynn Wright 


HELD FOR RANSOM, Greek officers await the arri- 
val of the money collected by their organizations for 
the March of Dimes. Sophomore Sandy Alford con- 
ducted the kidnapping through Panhellenic and IFC. 


In order to help each other, the members 
of United Black Greeks (UBG) realize 
that working together is the only way to 
be an effective organization. 

The four fraternities and three 
sororities kicked off their reorganization 
in October by sponsoring Joyce Ann 
Haskins as Homecoming queen 
candidate. Miss Haskins proved a wise 


NEW TO WESTERN’S STAFF, Bob Anderson, assis- 
tant for fraternity affairs, works with Interfraternity 
Council officers (IFC). Anderson looks over papers 
regarding pledgeship with vice-president Greg Storey. 
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choice when she was elected queen 
during the festivities. 

Meeting weekly, two representatives 
from each organization and elected 
officers planned activities to bring the 
Black Greeks closer. 

UBG was active in Black History 
Week and sponsored a Step-a-Thon. 

The group also sponsored a UBG 
Weekend and invited black Greeks from 
other college campuses to spend the 
weekend at Western. Special activities 
and an awards banquet highlighted the 


April event. 
Lynn Wright 


Lewis Gardner 


HANDS RAISED in unison, black Greeks join togeth- 
er toward the end of a Step-a-thon sponsored by the 
United Black Greeks. The event, the first of its kind, 
was at Snell Hall. 


The groups involved were also 
members of Interfraternity Council and 
the Panhellenic Association and worked 
with the 19 other Greek organizations. 


UNITED BLACK GREEKS: (Front row) D. Averey, R. 
Coulter, M. Hayes, J. Moore. (Back row) V. Fields, M. 
Thomas and L. Hanley. 


Panhellenic, UBG, IFC 


ADDING the finishing touches to her costume, 
Pam English prepares backstage for talent compe- 
tition. Sponsored by her parents, the Elizabeth- 
town sophomore performed a dance routine to the 
Pink Panther. — 


CHECKING the program backstage are second 
runner-up Shirley Conner and Miss Congeniality, 
Cindy Tinsley. Miss Conner was sponsored by Phi 
Beta Sigma fraternity and Miss Tinsley by 
McDonalds. 


A Mist of Black 


Through the darkness, the spotlights 
silhouetted the contestants and created a 
mood — “A Mist of Blackness.” 

The event was the ninth annual Miss 
Black Western Pageant and Dianne 
Butts was the winner. 

The contest, sponsored by Alpha 


Kappa Alpha sorority, was part of Black © 


History Week, commemorated in the 
spring. 

‘I think the pageant’s a form of 
identity,” said Miss Butts, a junior from 
Bowling Green who was sponsored by 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. “It gives the 


black woman a chance to use her talents | 


in a meaningful way.” 

The pageant consisted of three areas in 
which the contestants could express 
themselves; talent, swim suit and 
creativity. There were also a question 
and answer period, according to AKA 
president Mona Thomas. 

“Each category has 10 things to be 
judged on, such as poise and 
personality,” she said. 

The most expressive part of the 
competition was the creativity area, 
according to Miss Butts. “This is the part 
where you reveal yourself through some 
sort of costume,” she said. 

Dressed as the Statue of Liberty, and 
arrayed in the Black Liberation colors of 
red, green, and black, Miss Butts said she 
“felt the need to express Black Liberty” 
in choosing her costume. 

During the contest, the 10 contestants 
were asked what qualities a black 
woman should : 

“1 think a black woman should have a 
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good relationship with God,” Miss Butts 
said. “Once she has this, then she is able 
to help her fellow man and the younger 
children that come behind her.” 

In the talent competition, Miss Butts 
played a jazz waltz, “Bluesette.” 

“I play the piano for my church, and 
they really helped me out a lot during 
the contest,” she said. “Without God’s 
will, I wouldn’t have made it.” 

First runner-up in the pageant was 
Shirlene Jewell, an Edmonton 
sophomore sponsored by Bates Runner 
Hall. Second runner-up was Shirley 
Conner, a Clarksville, Tenn., sophomore 
sponsored by Phi Beta Sigma. Cindy 
Tinsley, a freshman from Owensboro, 
was named Miss Congeniality. She was 
sponsored by McDonalds. 

Other contestants in the pageant were 
Juliana Cummings, a Louisville junior 
sponsored by Omega Psi Phi; Pam 
English, an Elizabethtown sophomore 
sponsored by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest English; Robin Grove, a Louisville 
freshman sponsored by her mother, Mrs. 
Sue Groves; Helen Parrish, an 
Elizabethtown junior sponsored by Delta 
Sigma Theta; Shebell Peak, a Louisville 
junior sponsored by Sailin’ Shoes and 
My Friend’s Place; and Marcella 
Williams, a Jamestown junior sponsored 
by Central Hall. 

Weeks of practice and preparation 
went into the contest, according to Miss 
Butts, and it was all for the ultimate 
goal; to represent black women from 
Western. 


Terri Darr @ 


DIANNE BUTTS walks down the aisle after being 
crowned Miss Black Western. Miss Butts is a junior 
from Bowling Green and represented Alpha Phi Al- 
pha fraternity. 


SURROUNDED by the finalists, Dianne Butts is 
crowned by former Miss Black Western Marsha 
Troutman. “A Mist of Blackness” was the theme of the 
ninth annual pageant. 


Photos by Judy Watson : 


MAKING last minute checks before going on 
stage, Shirlene Jewell prepares for the evening — 
gown competition. The Edmonton sophomore, © 
sponsored by Bates Runner Hall, was named first 

runner-up. : ae hs ee 
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ADPis win powderpuff football 


Alpha Kappa Alpha sponsors 
Miss Black Western Pageant 


An all out effort paid off for Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority as it won the Sigma 
Nu Powderpuff Football Tournament. 
Melody Hill, running back for the 
ADPis, was named Most Valuable 
Player. 

The ADPis continued to win as they 
placed first in November Nonsense and 
intramural volleyball, billiards and table 
tennis. They also placed second in Sigma 
Chi Derby and sponsored Debbie Pardue 
in the Derby Darling contest. 

The annual ADPi 500 got off to a 
good start but was cut short by rain. The 
sorority also sponsored an ice cream 
social at McLean Hall. 

Working with a needy family, the 
ADPis presented food and gifts 
throughout the year with special 
emphasis at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

The ADPis worked with Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity on a Homecoming float 
and sponsored Kathy Birkett as a 
Homecoming queen candidate. Miss 
Birkett was elected second runner-up in 
the competition. 


REMAINS OF A LAYERED CAKE are divided be- 
tween Sally Hammack and Nancy Holden of Alpha 
Delta Pi at the KD house. The KDs treated the ADPis 
to dinner to get better acquainted. ; 


ALPHA DELTA PI: (Front row) B. Holloway, C. 
Fowler, J. Schmetter, S. Adams, N. Holden, K. Kyser, 
T. Sager, V. Hawkins, S. Morgan, D. Wagner, S. Moo- 
ney, L. Hail, M. McClanahan, D. Riley, K. Maddox, D. 
Miller, L. Newby, K. Birkett. (Second row) A. Roark, 
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L. Emberton, C. Rose, J. Cole, L. Harvey, B. Newby, P. 
Price, S. Braden, T. Price, C. Lanier, D. Deal, J. Mont- 
gomery, T. Mosier, M. Crumby, S. Sandefur, P. Mo- 
sier, B. Stafford. (Third row) B. Myers, G. Moore,K. 
Maddoz, V. Bechtel, A. Wicks, J. Bertelson, J. Kinloch, 


Mike Dowell 
L. Driver, C. Garvin, L. Moreland, M. McCormick, S. 
Boylan, C. Hancock, C. Boylan, S. McGinnis, K. Lewis. 
(Back row) C. Fitz, L. Simms, H. Watts, S. Conners, J. 
Embry, L. Sidwell, M. Hill, S. Woodrum, L. Mead, S. 
Simmons and B. Bretz. 


Lewis Gardner 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA performs at the Step-a-thon 
sponsored by United Black Greeks. Stepping in Snell 
Hall were Donna Massie, Shebell Peak, Jonetta Moore, 
Gloria McIntyre, Mona Thomas and Darlene Neal. 


A small sorority can still do big things. 
Although Alpha Kappa Alpha’s 
membership has dropped from 40 to 12 
in recent years, it still sponsored Miss 
Black Western, offered scholarships, 
helped the United Negro College Fund 
and kept active in civic affairs, according 
to president Mona Thomas. 

An October fashion show that 
included models from nearly every Greek 
organization on campus raised $100 for 
the United Negro College Fund. Ten 
girls vied for the ninth annual Miss 
Black Western contest in February, ‘one 
of the larger groups lately,” Miss 
Thomas said. 

The sorority’s second annual Ivy 
League Tennis Tourney attracted aspiring 
netters in April. And, after the Murray 
football game in November, the AKAs 
sponsored a stepping contest, Greek 
show and disco at Garrett. 

The AKAs also gave a children’s 
Halloween show with the cooperation of 
local churches. They also prepared fruit 
baskets, played games and sang carols 
for the residents of Bowling Green 
Manor at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
They offered a $100 scholarship to an 
outstanding local high school student in 
need of financial aid. 

“We're small, but we try to stay busy, 
doing things to keep people interested in 


us and show we're alive.” 
(continued on page 336) 


PAGEANTS are packed with emotion as Shebell Peak 
absorbs a tear during the Miss Black Western Pageant 
sponsored by her sorority, Alpha Kappa Alpha. She 
was sponsored by Sailin’ Shoes and My Friend’s Place. 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA: Y. Brown, G. Brown, G. 
McIntyre, E. Fletcher, D. Bates, M. Thomas, S. Peak 
and C. Gamble. 
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AOPi wins special award 
from national headquarters 


Alpha Xis sponsor second 
annual Alpha Xi Grand Prize 


A ROAR by the MGM Lion (Beth Metzker) added 
realism to Alpha Omicron Pi’s “Behind the Scenes at 
MGM” skit for November Nonsense. AOPi took third 
in the sorority competition. 


ROOMMATES Libby Smith and Nancy Taylor of 
Alpha Omicron Pi filled the roles of the twins, Twidd- 
ledee and Twiddledum, in the “AOPi Disneyland” skit 
during formal rush in August. 


\ 


Mike Dowell 
ALPHA OMICRON PI: (Front row) J. Huey, S. Hart- 
ford, T. Coomes, M. James, J. Holt, C. Hildreth, C. 
Edgington. (Second row) A. Boyd, C. Lamb, L. Phil- 
lips, J. Goodin, M. Becht, M. Stallings. (Third row) J. 
Bryant, M. McCreery, D. Ellis, K. Houser, L. Perdue, P. 
Brown, L. Suddoth, C. Buckles, R. Young. (Fourth 
row) L. Spain, S. Westfall, N. Petros, P. Wellinghurst, 
N. Cox, M. Holt. (Fifth row) R. Jarboe, C. Pursley, L. 
Williams, C. Precious, S. Alford, R. Andrews, L. Cre- 
tella. (Sixth row) J. Douglas, D. Bloch, C. Sisco, T. 
Jewell, N. Taylor, T. Johnson, R. Maglinger. (Seventh 
row) B. Metzker, S. Mabry, G. Runner, S. Dorrah, S. 
Roso, K. Robison, S. McCullough, M. Forbes. (Back 
pat Wilson, L. Smith, J. Joseph, E. Porter and L. 

mith. 
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Receiving an award at its national 
convention highlighted Alpha Omicron 
Pi sorority’s fall semester. 

The sorority received the Central 
Office Cooperation Cup for working 
closely with its national headquarters. 

In addition, AOPi received the 
Panhellenic Scholarship Award for the 
highest gpa among sororities. 

Charity played a big part in AOPi’s 
projects. Along with its annual Skate-a- 
thon for the Arthritis Foundation, the 
sorority co-sponsored a Dance Marathon 
for Muscular Dystrophy and a Radio- 
rama for the March of Dimes. 

AOPi also collected for the United 


Givers Fund and gave theme parties for 
the children at the Day Care Center. 

For the 12th consecutive year, the 
AOPis won the ADPi 500. They placed 
second in both softball and Sigma Nu 
powderpuff football. 

AOPi also participated in KD 
Washboard, November Nonsense, Sigma 
Chi Derby and Greek Week. AOPi Jacki 
Joseph received first runner-up in the 
Derby Darling contest. 

Working with Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity at Homecoming, AOPi built a 
float which received the Alumni Award, 
and sponsored Penny Wellinghurst as a 
Homecoming queen candidate. 


Lewis Gardner 


SUDSY SLAPSTICK left Alpha Xi Delta pledges Mar- 
sha Sanner and Stacy McMahon soaked near the end 
of their fall semester car wash. The pledges sponsored 
a dance with the $105 they made. 


Concentrating the fall semester on a 
local Girl Scout troop, Alpha Xi Delta 
sorority was involved in projects 
enjoyable to both the Girl Scouts and 
sorority members. 

The Alpha Xis had weekly meetings 
for the Girl Scouts and, as a special treat, 
sponsored a Christmas party with Santa 
Claus as the guest of honor. 

Participating in each intramural sport 
also kept the Alpha Xis busy. They 
placed first in basketball freethrows and 
third in volleyball. 

They also participated in Sigma Nu 
powderpuff football, KD Washboard, 
and worked with Alpha Kappa Psi 
fraternity on a Homecoming float. They 
sponsored Karen Hogg for Homecoming 
queen and gave a reception for alumni at 
the Alpha Xi house. 

Planning, preparations, and a lot of 
fun was the product as the Alpha Xis 
sponsored their second annual Alpha Xi 
Grand Prix. 

“Promoting the event was our major 
emphasis since it’s a fairly new event on 
campus,” said president Brenda Stroud. 

Participation in Greek Week, Spring 
Sing, and a Spring Formal at the Mariott 
Inn in Louisville finished off a busy year 
for the Alpha Xis. 

(continued on page 338) 


A 15-YEAR-OLD MITT of her father’s is “the only 
glove I’d use,” said Alpha Xi Delta pitcher Terri Darr, 
who was warming up for an intramural softball game 
against Alpha Delta Pi. 


Mark Lyons 
ALPHA XI DELTA: (Front row) T. Darr, M. Powers, 
B. Korell, K. Hogg, M. Proctor, D. Raef. (Second row) 
B. Osborn, K. Woodburn, C. Robinson, C. Oldin, S. 
Gunts, M. Wampler. (Third row) C. Damer, M. San- 
ner, P. Elward, T. Aberle, J. Everette, T. Hightower. 
(Fourth row) B. Barker, K. Murphy, J. Coleman, S. 
McMahon, B. Tucker, M. Dietrich, V. Leathers, S. 
Winfrey. (Back row) S. Decker, J. Shinnick and B. 
Stroud. 
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Chi Os win Sigma Chi Derby 


Delta Sigma Theta emphasizes 
community involvement 


Lewis Gardner 


A CHORUS LINE of about 50 Chi Omegas opened 
their annual November Nonsense talent show, which 
raised $350 for the March of Dimes. The show’s theme 
was “That’s Entertainment.” 


CHI OMEGA: (Front row) K. Scheible, T. Borders, S. 
Moore, L. Hahn, A. Jackel, M. Robertson, S. Cornell, 
C. Hancock, K. Vaden, L. Chitwood, C. Arnold. (Sec- 
ond row) R. Henry, L. Donahue, C. Hahn, E. Robin- 
son, S. Waters, J. Cloar, S. Haynes, J. Collins, R. Watts, 
K. Joiner, T. Hemmer, B. Thompson. (Third row) S. 
Poehlein, R. Rue, J. Wagner, C. James, D. Hitron, K. 
Ward, K. Krengel, S. Garerott, C. Hardesty, M. Manis, 
K. Little, S. Jackson, S. Brenzel. (Fourth row) C. How- 
ard, R. Howell, L. Modjeski, R. Walker, A. Coffman, 
C. Baker, R. Chancey, B. Binnion, D. Ray, K. Wells, B. 
Floyd, S. Wisman. (Back row) N. Northerner, J. Scog- 
gins, L. Baker, L. Constans, T. Prather, P. Jackel and S. 
McElfresh. 


es 


The chant “Three in a Row for Chi O” 
rang true as Elaine Robinson was 
crowned Sigma Chi Derby Darling, 
making it the third consecutive year for 
a member of Chi Omega sorority to win 
the Derby Darling title. 

The Chi Os also won the Derby and 
collected $300 for Sigma Chi’s 
philanthrophy, Wallace Village for 
Children. 

Second place finishes in the ADPi 500 
and KD Washboard helped enlarge the 
sorority’s winning record. The Chi Os 
also participated in Sigma Nu 
powderpuff football. 

Active in intramurals, the Chi Os 
competed in softball, basketball, 
badminton, bowling, archery, tennis and 
racquetball. ‘ 

At Homecoming, the Chi Os worked 
with the Sigma Chis on a float entitled 
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“Wipe Out the Eagles” and sponsored 
Charlene Hardesty as a Homecoming 
queen candidate. The Chi Os also gave a 
tea at the student center for their visiting 
alumni. 

“That’s Entertainment-Movie 
Madness” was the theme of the Chi O- 
sponsored November Nonsense. The 
annual event consisted of skits and 
songs performed by competing 
fraternities and sororities. The March of 
Dimes received the $350 raised from the 
event. 

Spring semester included participation 
in Greek Week and Spring Sing. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., was the site of the 
sorority’s spring formal in April. 


THE SPIRIT AWARD was eliminated from this year’s 
Sigma Chi Derby, but Chi Omegas kept up sideline 
cheers and applause anyway during the orange pass. 
The Chi Os won the event and the Derby. 
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“s . : . 
We're more involved in the community 


and in the region than just on campus,” 
said Delta Sigma Theta sorority 
president Gina Kinchlow. 

“We're giving services to the people 
who need them most,” she said. Among 
those services were food drives at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, a clothing 
collection for needy persons and 
Christmas caroling in “some of the 
poorer sections of town and for a lot of 
older citizens,” Miss Kinchlow said. 


# 
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Delta Sigma Theta stepped for the first 


home football game and at Homecoming 
and sang at 11th Street Baptist and New 
Bethel Baptist churches during the year. 

Joyce Ann Haskins brought special 
honors to her sorority at Homecoming. 
Sponsored by United Black Greeks, Miss 
Haskins was voted Homecoming queen 
from among 18 contestants. 

Celebrating their first National 
Founders Day in the spring, Delta Sigma 
Theta remembered its 22 founders 


ty 


through a reception and was honored by 
Dr. Livingston Alexander who spoke at 
the event. 

The membership rose to 12 despite 
“increased requirements,” Miss Kinchlow 
said. 

“It was a very productive year,” she 
said. ‘We're becoming a lot more 
business-like, and that’s definitely a step 
in the right direction.” 


(continued on page 340) 


Stevie Benson 


SINGING AND STEPPING by Delta Sigma Theta 
sorority entertained passersby after the Homecoming 
game against Morehead. Black Greeks stepped regu- 
larly after football games beside the university center 
and at a Step-a-Thon. 


DELTA SIGMA THETA: (Front row) L. Clark, G. 
Willingham, J. Haskins, R. Smith, G. Kinchlow, E. 
Cole and P. Berry. 
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KDs win progress award 


Phi Mus sponsor Halloween 
serenade for local children 


BEACH BOYS’ SONGS sung by Cathy Tench (in Rag- 
gedy Ann garb), Janet McCullough and Terri Craig of 
Kappa Delta entertained prospective pledges at a rush 
party. Eighteen pledges joined KD. 


Tom Dekle 


A BRAIN to pass classes with was what the Scarecrow 
(Mary Mitchell) wanted in Kappa Delta’s “Wizard of 
Western” skit for November Nonsense. The KDs re- 
hearsed for about three weeks, she said. 


Earning a progress award at the national 
convention was a highlight of the year 
for Kappa Delta sorority, according to 
president Becky Mitchell. 

The chapter was honored in the KD 
magazine, “Jet Angels,” for its work in 
raising money for the sorority’s national 
philanthropy: a Richmond, Va., crippled 
children’s hospital and three annual 
research grants for orthopedic surgeons. 

KDs also worked monthly for the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile and collected for the 
Heart Fund. 

The annual KD Washboard featured 
Greek competition in country skits. 
Jimmie Lou Strader received an honor 
for her sorority as she was named 
runner-up in the Sigma Chi Derby 
Darling competition. 

“We're not real good in sports,” Miss 
Mitchell said, but they played softball 
and Sigma Nu powderpuff football. 
Cathy Nutter and Missy Shelton won 
the intramural badminton doubles 
tournament. Mona Wortham was 
nominated as Western’s representative to 
the Mt. Laurel Festival beauty pageant. 

“It’s been a real good year,” Miss 
Mitchell said. “We had-18 pledges each 
semester, and we have 68 actives, so 
we're almost at our ceiling. We’re the 
largest sorority on campus.” 


KAPPA DELTA: (Front row) M. Wortham, S. Egan, B. 
Mitchell, L. Davis, J. Randall, M. Portman, P. Bickett. 
(Second row) S. Bradshaw, D. Holmes, P. Hawkins, S. 
Adams, M. Mitchell, T. Craig, A. Meffert, D. Dodey, 
C. Tench, K. Harper, J. McCullough, S. Minogue, S. 
Hemingway, J. Willoughby, S. Rybij. (Third row) T. 
Bell, B. Goodwin, L. Dodson, L. Woodruff, M. Gra- 
ham, T. Hardesty, V. Lindsey, B. Smith, T. Sanders, G. 
Rager, A. Schmidt, P. Tuttle, K. Nutter. (Back row) G. 
Nutter, J. Higgason, K. Ashby, S. Helsley, A. Reece, J. 
Harris, K. Davis, M. Berryman, L. Gilbert, T. Fishback, 
L. Nation, L. Morrow, M. Shelton, T. Koester and R. 
Meador. 
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A Halloween serenade, annually A special trophy sponsored by Phi Mu | 
sponsored by Phi Mu sorority, made was given to the fraternity and sorority 
Halloween special for the children in the | with the most participation during the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters Program of | weekend event. 


Bowling Green. Defending their first place intramural 
Dressed in their favorite costumes, the | championship, the Phi Mus won 
children joined the Phi Mus as they racquetball, softball, table tennis and 
serenaded the fraternities on campus. placed second and fourth in billiards. 
The Phi Mus also sponsored the ’ They also participated in November 
annual Special Olympics in the spring, Nonsense, Sigma Chi Derby and Sigma 
working with children in the special Nu powderpuff football in the fall. They 
education program in Bowling Green and | sponsored Debbie Dukes in the Derby 
surrounding counties. Darling contest, participated in Greek 
“The Special Olympics is the most Week and Spring Sing and had their 
rewarding thing we do,” said president spring formal at Ken Bar Inn at 
Mickey Wheeler. “The children really Kentucky Lake. 
enjoy it, as well as the fraternities and Phi Mu Marsha Terry brought special 
sororities that participate.” honors to her sorority when she received 


the award for the highest gpa during 
four years at Western at the Academic 
Awards Banquet for Greeks. 

(continued on page 342) 


MORE THAN 4,000 NAPKINS and a week of work at 
night went into Phi Mu’s Homecoming float, “West- 
ern Trumps the Eagles.” The float, co-sponsored by 
Alpha Gamma Rho, featured a card game. 


Lynn Wright 


z 


Ron Hoskins 


A BRISK AUTUMN WIND forced the Phi Mus to 
hold on to their derbies as they walked to the field 
events competition in the Sigma Chi Derby. “We 
didn’t do too well,” said president Mickey Wheeler. 


PHI MU: (Front row) B. Young, K. Grosshuesch, L. 
Redmon, B. Fyock, K. Chandler, V. Abshire, L. Pillit- 
teri, L. Garell, M. Wheeler, D. Hertelendy. (Second 
row) L. Daum, V. Tuttle, T. Schwartz, B. Barnette, M. 
Shawn, V. Howell, K. Baker, C. Gruccio, D. Cornwell, 
J. Poor. (Third row) K. Simerman, R. McGary, K. 
Slater, M. Houchin, K. Booher, C. Caldwell, L. Grider, 
A. Phillips, D. Dukes, L. Hortin, N. Strong. (Back 
row) M. Terry, T. Haley, S. Johnson, C. Weddle, J. 
Wittenbraker, S. Flory, W. McConnell, C. Baccus, P. 
Iacobello, A. Carlotta and S. Buck. 
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Sigma Kappa wins Washboard 


Zetas sponsor Mr. Brickhouse 


Ss) 


Scott Robinseer 
LEFT-HANDED BOWLING causes no problems for 
Sigma Kappa Gale Williams, competing against Alpha 


Xi Delta in the intramural bowling league. She bowled 
games of 104, 106 and 90. 


“JINGLE BELLS” greets Mrs. Jennie Taff as Sigma 
Kappa sings Christmas carols at Colonial Manor nurs- 
ing home. “It helped me have the true meaning of 
Christmas,” Cathy Brown said. 


SIGMA KAPPA: (Front row) J. Jenkins, B. Ashcraft, 
M. Riggs, C. Brown, C. Wheeler, M. Michaels, L. 
Turok, G. Carlson, S. Melhiser, B. Hewlett, D. Green, 
L. Jordan, R. Bohannon. (Second row) M. Key, G. 
Williams, K. Cook, D. Cole, J. Fulkerson, J. Nunn, J. 
Esche, M. Berst, J. Johnson, P. Shelton, J. Hormuth, G. 
Pearce. (Back row) T. Gamble, M. Kennedy, M. Har- 
gan, M. Cooper, J. Kinduell, S. Popplewell, S. Wilson 
and D. Gaines. 
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“The Wailings of Sigma Kappa,” a 
country-western medley, clinched first 
place at the KD Washboard for Sigma 
Kappa sorority. 

The Sigma Kappas captured second 
place in November Nonsense and third 
place in the ADPi 500. They also 
participated in the Steak and Biskits 
competition at Ireland’s Restaurant, 
Greek Week and Spring Sing. Rhonda 
Bohannon represented Sigma Kappa in 
the Sigma Chi Derby Darling contest. 

“Turning into a Victory” was the 
name of the float Sigma Kappa 


constructed with Pi Kappa Phi fraternity. 
The two groups jointly sponsored 
Rhonda Bohannon as a Homecoming 
queen candidate. Miss Bohannon was 
named second runner-up. 

In intramurals, the Sigma Kappas 
placed first in racquetball and 
participated in softball, basketball, 
volleyball, badminton and bowling. 

The second annual Bunny Run, a 20- 
mile bike marathon to raise money for 
gerontology, was sponsored by the 
Sigma Kappas in April. The spring formal 
was held at the Lexington Hyatt Regency. 


The best-looking black men on campus 
competed in Zeta Phi Beta’s first Mr. 
Brickhouse competition in November, 
and president Brenda Baker hopes it will 
become an annual event. 

But Zeta Week, Feb. 26 to March 4, 
remained the main event of the sorority’s 
calendar. It included three days of 
fashion shows, a disco at Pearce-Ford 
Tower and a stepping contest at 
Downing University Center. 

The Zetas rang bells for the Salvation 
Army before Christmas, sponsored an 
Easter egg hunt at Lampkin Park for 


ZETA PHI BETA: (Front row) C. Whitman, R. Brit- 
ton, B. Baker, R. Vinson and P. Smith. 


children and another hunt at Potter 
Children’s Home. They also contributed 
money to SAD, a charity for 
underprivileged black children, according 
to Miss Baker. The sorority also 
entertained once at the Cellar and 
sponsored the Little Miss Black Bowling 
Green Pageant in April. 


FINAL MOMENTS of a Founder’s Day program ob- 
served by Phi Beta Sigma and Zeta Phi Beta included 
singing their theme songs. They joined hands to sing 
at Garrett Conference Center March 5. 


WATCHING STEPS CLOSELY, members of Zeta Phi 
Beta perform in the Step-a-thon sponsored by UBG. 


Stevie Benson 


Marjorie Crumps and Rita Britton join other sisters. 


Lewis Gardner 
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From fierce 
COMPETITION 


TO Friendly 


GET—TOGEThERS 


Judy Watson 


kappa alphas: 


GIVING IT ALL HE’S GOT, David Tench hurls the 
shot-put for Sigma Chi during Greek Week track and 
field. The freshman architectural drafting technology 


major is from Orlando, Fla. 


By the end of Greek Week, fraternity 
and sorority members had shifted their 
gears from neck-and-neck competition to 
friendly social events. 

The week was kicked off when 
fraternity and sorority members took to 
the track. Placing first in several of the 


track and field events, Alpha Delta Pi 


placed first in the sorority division and 
Sigma Nu placed first among 
fraternities. Alpha Xi Delta sorority and 
Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity placed 
second. 

Testing their strength against fellow 
Greeks, the tug of war was one of the 
main attractions. A sizable crowd near 


WITH THE WEIGHT of the world on his shoulders, 
Brad Kiltz portrays Atlas in Sigma Chi’s Spring Sing 
presentation of “It’s a Small, Small World.” Other 
members dressed in costumes from different countries. 


Judy Watson 


THE NEWEST KIDS ON THE BLOCK 


Kappa Alpha fraternity became the new 
kid on the block in the Greek 
community when it joined the 16 other 


campus fraternities last spring. 


President John Deeb said starting the 
chapter was the beginning of a tradition. 
“Rather than joining a tradition, our 

guys have the opportunity to make a 
tradition,” he said. “Being a charter 
member has a certain amount of prestige 
about it,” but also involves a lot of 
work. 

“There's a lot of red tape you have to 
go through to bring a new fraternity on 
campus,” he said. 

Deeb, who promoted the fraternity’s 


Greek Week 


initiation, is a transfer from Oklahoma: 
City University where he was a KA. 

“National headquarters contacted me 
about starting a chapter at Western,” he 
said. “I was very receptive to the idea.” 

Through the help of KA alumni J. 
David Cole, a Bowling Green attorney, 
and faculty member Dr. Norman Deeb, 
they found other KAs at Western who 
had transferred from other schools. They 
began recruiting members. 

Fifteen were recruited and recognized 
as an interest group on the Hill. 

“After we became an interest group, 
we awaited an invitation from the 
University Committee on Greek Affaiis,” 


_ Deeb said. They were invited April 11 
and installed April 12. 

The KAs immediately began 
participating in Greek events, the first 
of which was Greek Week. 

But, their top priority became the 
search for a house. “We will participate 
in fall rush and a house is a necessity,” 
Deeb said. 

Stressing both social and philanthroic 
functions, the KAs’ goal is to be 
“Southern gentlemen,” Deeb said. 

“We want well-rounded men. We're 
selective and feel like we have a lot to 
offer.” 

Terri Darr @ 


Pearce-Ford parking lot watched Sigma 
Kappa defeat Kappa Delta in the 
sorority championship. Alpha Gamma 
Rho outlasted their opponents and won. 
Sigma Nu placed second. 

With questions based on a mixture of 
trivia and general knowledge, Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity and Alpha Delta Pi 
survived three rounds of the college 


bowl competition to place first in the 
event. Phi Delta Theta and Phi Mu were 
second. 

New to Greek Week was a spades 
tournament for sororities and a foosball 
tournament for fraternities. Alpha 
Kappa Alpha defeated Phi Mu in the 
spades tournament final and Sigma Nu 
placed first in foosball with Alpha 


Gamma Rho finishing second. 
Also new to Greek Week was a bed 
race for fraternities. A bed frame 
propelled by fraternity members was 
used to carry a little sister. Sigma Chi 
had the best time for first place. Lambda 
Chi Alpha finished second. 
Greek Week reached its peak as hoe 
of practice were showcased in the Spring 
Sing competition. It provided — 
entertainment from Elvis tunes to 
Broadway musical selections. Paying 
tribute to the “King,” Chi Omega | 
sorority took first place with a selection 
of Presley’ s songs. A “Sesame Stre 
presentation by Phi Mu placed : secon 
For the 13th year in the pas 
Lambda Chi Alpha won the f 
division with their present 
“Smiles.” Pi Kappa Phi plac 
presenting “Beatlemania. 
donation was made to Mt 
Dystrophy from the profi 
Throughout the week, 
prevailed, but in the end 
competitive spirit was put 
Greeks worked together. . The 
reception for Western’s new 
coach, Gene Keady, and con 
each other as the winners we 
announced at the Awards B 
ADPi and Lambda Chi wer 
place overall followed by Ph 
AGR placing second and 
Sigma Nu with third. An a 
mixer also highlighted th 
According to sorority member 
Hemmer, the new events 
Greek Week better. “I was 
see some new events thi 
“It generates more interes 


PRACTICING their vaythatd againg h 
Bratcher, the eight-member Chi Omeg 
team warms up before the compas 
defeated by Sk in the first tone: 


KAPPA ALPHA: (Front Row) R. Barnes, B. 
Sublett, L. Sharp, B. McGinnis, R. ned Py 
B. Puckett, D. Rutledge, M. Mulligan, M. 
Drake, J. Deeb. (Second Row) B. Cowan, K. 
Key, B. Cunningham, G. Johnson, R. Wall. 
(Third Row) P. Hendershot, G. Porter, G. 
Cline, T. Hooey and S. Shannon. 
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PEOPLE on the Hill 


Sandy Alford, Editor 


People. No other creature or object 
comes to and goes from the Hill as 
much as students. Whether they lived 
on campus or off, they commuted a 
great deal if not daily. 

They came from sundry backgrounds, 
hometowns and countries to get 
a college education. Sooner or later, 
they would leave and take something 
or someone from the Hill with them. 

One art student started a business 
while in college. He began silk- 
screening T-shirts he had designed for 
customers who were students or in 
business. A graduate student worked 
in the campus speech clinic, helping 
young and older people with 
communication handicaps. 

A senior, infatuated with Elvis since 
the first time she saw him in concert 
six years ago, mourned his death last 
August. But she kept him alive in her 


memory by playing dozens of albums 
she had collected along with books, 
buttons, scarves and posters. Three 
football players took their musical 
talents from the campus.as they 
entertained in different groups, one 
with a barbershop style singing 
organization. 

Another graduate student left the 
campus on Sunday mornings to teach 
a two or three-member Sunday school 
class of children with special learning 
needs. She was able to use teaching 
methods she studied at Western to 


share Bible stories with the youngsters. 


Last summer, the fourth Gemini 


group left Bowling Green and took its _ 


musical show to the Caribbean where 
it entertained soldiers. 

Whether it was to another continent 
or around the corner, each student 


found a way to stretch the Hill a little 


farther in 1977-78. 


A Fan Keeps the King Alive ........ .. 354 


Elvis Presley is dead, but one fan keeps him alive with memories of 
his concerts and a 6-year-old collection of albums, books and posters. 


Tops in His Business 
Bart Britt is an artist and businessman who creates silk-screened T- 
shirts, which he calls walking billboards. 


Talking it Out 


People of all ages are receiving help to correct their communication 
disorders at the campus speech clinic. 


A Special Sunday School . 


Children with exceptional learning needs are no longer deprived of 
formal or religious education. Graduate student Karen Johnson 
teaches a small Sunday school class for such children. 


All That Stuff... 


Mounting a large-mouth bass with her dad prompts D’esta Cook’s 
fascination and interest in becoming a taxidermist. 
Musical Enlistments ..... . 


On its fourth musical tour since 1965, Gemini provides musical 
entertainment for soldiers stationed in the Caribbean in the summer. 
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| Seniors: 


Home Free 


It all began four years ago. Nearly 4,000 freshmen entered Western in August of 1974. 
They were the first students bound to the dorms by mandatory housing. The NCAA and 
OVC further welcomed the Class of 1978 to college by slapping the Hilltopper basketball 
team with a probation extension for recruiting violations. 

That year, freshmen read “All the President’s Men,” listened to Olivia Newton-John 
and went to a host of disaster movies. Kiss’s concert in Van Meter was the surprise of the 
year. Nick Rose won the NCAA cross-country championship. And the basketball team 
went 16-8, with Mike Odemns unanimously named AIl-OVC. 

But by May, 1978, more than 40 finals and at least 128 semesters hours later, only about 
half of the class remained. Now even those must face the Real World. 


KATHLEEN ABBOTT, Music Performance and Econ. 
Lexington 

VALERIE ABSHIRE, Community Health 

Lexington 

KATHY A. ADAMS, Music Education 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

MICHAEL B. ADAMS, Community Health 

Bowling Green 

SUE ADAMS, Speech Pathology 

London 


BOLATITO K. ADESAMYA, Biology 
Nigeria, West Africa 

PATRICIA C. ADKINS, Psychology 
Louisville 

JON R. AKERS, Foreign Language 
Bowling Green 

BARBARA J. AKIN, Nursing 
Summersville 

CHARLES D. ALEXANDER, Biology 
Scottsville 


VICKI D. ALFORD, Sociology and Dental Hygiene 
Beaver Dam 

GARY F. ALLEN, Journalism 

Lafayette, Ind. 

MARY E. ALLISON, Theatre and Bus. Admin. 
Harrodsburg 

NANETTE L. ALWES, Art Education 

Louisville 

HELEN L. ANDERSON, Art 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 


MARK K. ANDERSON, Mass Communication and Govt. 
Covington 

THOMAS M. ANGELO JR., Public Relations and Speech Comm. 
Uncasville, Conn. 

CHARLOTTE ANTOINE, Sociology 

Louisville 

TIM APPLING, Biology 

Auburn 

ANTHONY ARNOLD, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Russellville 
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PATRICIA A. ARNOLD, Biology 

Madison, Tenn. 

ROB ASHBY, Business Administration 

Auburn 

ELIZABETH E. ASHCRAFT, Journalism and Govt. 
Brandenburg 

JEFFREY R. ASSMANN, History 

Waukesha, Wis. 

MARY G. AUBREY, Recreation 

Louisville 


DON AUGENSTEIN JR., Textiles Clothing and Merch. 
Owensboro 

DWIGHT L. AUSTIN, Music Composition 

Bowling Green 

JANET M. BACON, Accounting 

Tompkinsville 

VICKI BAGWELL, Journalism 

Auburn 

MARK K. BAILEY, Health and Safety Education 

Cold Springs 


PAUL W. BAILEY, Biology 

Wickliffe 

JULIE BALDWIN, Office Administration 
Louisville 

SHELLY BARRETT, English and Theatre 
Russellville 

PEGGY BARTLEY, Elementary Education 
Tompkinsville 

JOHNNIE W. BASKETT, Public Relations 
Bowling Green 


WILLIAM H. BASKETT, Industrial Technology 
Brandenburg 

BOBBI BATTLE, Biology 

Benton, Ill. 

TOM C. BATLE, History, Phys. Ed. and Recreation 
Benton, IIl. 

JERRY S. BEAN, Agriculture 

Tompkinsville 

GRAHAM BEDINGER, English and Theatre 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


TOM BEESLEY, Mass Communication 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

TERESA BELL, English 

Edmonton 

CATHY BENSON, Physical Education 
Slaughters 

SUSAN BENTLEY, Nursing 
Montville, N.J. 

KATHRYN L. BEST, Music 
Owensboro 


NOEL A. BIDEAU, History 

Louisville 

DENISE BILBREY, Journalism and Sec. Science 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

DAVID L. BILLINGSLEY, General Business and Acct. 
Haywood 

KATHRYN BIRKETT, Physical Ed. and Recreation 
St. Charles, Ill. 

REBECCA L. BLAIR, Elementary Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


DONN BLANK, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

CHUCK BLOOMINGBURG, Business Admin. and Mass Comm. 
Paducah 

MOHAMMAD H. BOCA, Engineering Physics 

Tehran, Iran 

BRUCE W. BOHANON, Public Relations 

Elkton 

SUZANNE F. BOOTH, Public Relations 

Winchester 
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BONNIE BOTT, Elementary Education 

Pleasure Ridge Park 

DONNA BOUGHEY, Advertising 

Louisville 

P. SHARON BOWLES, Government 

Edmonton 

SUSAN BOWLING, Interior Design 

Fraser, Mich. 

JAMES G. BOWMAN, II, Mass Communication 


Louisville 


THERMIS J. BOYKIN, Biology 

Louisville 

SUSAN BOYLAN, Recreation 
Hopkinsville 

KAREN BRADFORD, Community Health 
Evansville, Ind. 

STEVE BRANDNER, Agriculture 


Erlanger 
PETER BRANDT, Mechanical and Elect. Engin. Tech. 


Bowling Green 


JODY R. BRANSON, Library Science 

Louisville 

CAROL F. BRANSTETTER, Art 

Edmonton 

DELMAR L. BRANTLEY, Broadcast Communication 
Bowling Green 

JAMES A. BRATCHER, Agriculture 

Horse Cave 

K. SUZANNE BRATCHER, Mass Communication 
Beaver Dam 


BARBARA A. BRETZ, Elementary Education 
Huntingburg, Ind. 


DENNIS BRIDGEMAN, Public Relations 
Bowling Green 


PAUL BRIDGES, Biology 
Glasgow 


WILLIAM G. BRITTEN, Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Maysville 
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Mark Lyons 


Bowling Green 
CAROL J. BROWN, Elementary Education 
Bowling Green 


LENWOOD BROWN, Administrative Service 
Crofton, Md. 

MARK D. BROWN, Agriculture 

Woodburn 

DONALD E. BRUCE, Mass Communication 
Connersville, Ind. 


GEORGE E. BRUCE, Physical Education 

Louisville 

JANE BRUMFIELD, Art Education 

Bowling Green 

CLAUDETTE D. BUCHANAN, Biology and Nursing 
Greensburg 

JANET. BUCHANAN, Home Economics Education 
Duncan, Okla. 

KAREN L. BUCHANAN, Interior Design 

Stanford 


MARY D. BUDDE, Distributive Education 
Louisville 

BARRY D. BULLINGTON, Data Processing 
Franklin 

JILL L. BURD, Home Economics Education 

Cave City 

TERESA K. BURDEN, Clothing and Textiles Merch. 
Hartford 

JANNA BURKS, Biology and Nursing 

Bowling Green 


| The run around 


PACED BY A BICYCLE, Jeff Vamvas, a member of the 
cross-country team, runs on the Smith Stadium track in 
late afternoon. Vamvas, a senior from Detroit, said Ricky 
Barnes helped him keep his timing and gave encourage- 
ment. Barnes is a senior from Princeton. 


JOHN C. BRODT, Electrical Engineering Tech. and Bus. Admin. 
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CAROLINE BURNS, Art 

Bowling Green 

JIM BURTON, Photojournalism and Business Admin. 
Madisonville 

PATRICIA BURTON, Dietetics 

Sebree 

CARLOTTA BUSH, Physical Education 

Glasgow 

DEBORAH J. BUSH, English and Psychology 
Crofton 


PAMELA BUTLER, Biology 

Harned 

RAYBON BUTLER, Speech 

Munfordville 

RON CAIN, Computer Science and Math. 

Clarkson 

CHARLES R. CALDWELL, Business Administration 
Louisville 

GARRY D. CALLAWAY, Biology and Math. 
Bowling Green 


J. MARK CANTWELL, Photojournalism 

Vincennes, Ind. 

FRED CAPPS, History 

Bowling Green 

VIRGINIA A. CAPPS, Textiles and Cloth. Merch. and Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

MICHAEL L. CARDWELL, Industrial Arts Education 

Franklin 

JANET L. CARLOCK, Elementary Education 

Bowling Green 


JOYCE K. CARNEAL, Elementary Education 
Madisonville 

BRENDA M. CARTER, Biology 
Tompkinsville 

DARLENE M. CARTER, Geology 

Bowling Green 

GAYLE CASH, Secretarial Administration 
Campbellsville 

MERRITT CASH, Business Administration 
Paducah 


PATRICIA CASH, Animal Science 

Campbellsville 

CHERYL CASTLEBERRY, Mass Communication and Pub. Rel. 
Madisonville 

KARIN CASWELL, Textiles and Cloth. Merch. and Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

DAVID L. CAUDEL, Accounting 

Horse Cave 

KATHY L. CAUSEY, Textiles and Cloth. and Int. Design 
Henderson 


MARY A. CECIL, Textiles and Merchandising 

Bardstown 

GERALD CENTROWITZ, Government 

New York, N.Y. 

STEPHEN M. CESLER, Business Administration 

Louisville 

STEPHEN B. CHAMBERS, Performing Arts 

Hartford 

THOMAS R. CHAMBERS JR., Business Admin. and Comp. Sci. 
Louisville 


KATHLEEN A. CHANCEY, English and History 
Louisville 

MARILYN J. CHAPMAN, Business Education 
Owensboro 

DAVID CHERRY, Business Administration 
Scottsville 

CHARLES H. CIVILS, Data Processing 

Cerulean 

DOROTHY B. CLARK, English 

Scottsville 
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Seniors 


FRED G. CLARK, Economics and Religious Studies 
Bowling Green 

GENE P. CLARK, Business Admin, and Government 
Louisville 

SUSAN CLARK, Nursing and Community Health 
Hopkinsville 

BRENDA W. COBB, Library Science 

Greenville 

CAROLYN F. COBB, Social Work 

Horse Cave 


STEPHEN S. COCHRAN, Journalism 

Bowling Green 

CATHY COFFEY, Journalism and French 

Louisville 

KATHY B. COFFEY, Home Economics Education 
Edmonton 

TONY H. COFFEY, Business Admin. and Economics 
Edmonton 

KYLE COLE, Community Health and Nursing 
Albany 


DONALD L. COLYER, Business Administration 
Louisville 

TERESA H. CONDIT, Physical Education 

Bowling Green 

DEBBIE CONNER, Dietetics and Inst. Administration 
Genoa, IIl. 

PHYLLIS A. COOK, Elementary Education 
Morgantown 

CATHY C. CORNWELL, Biology 

Bowling Green 


KENNY COSTELLOW, Speech and Theatre 
Bowling Green 

P. JANE COSTELLOW, Elementary Education 
Bowling Green 

PHYLIS COTTRELL, Government and Spanish 
Murray 

DANNY W. COX, History 

Clarkson 

CANDACE G. CRAIN, Community Health 
Danville 


LINDA C. CRETELLA, Elementary Education and Music 
Bowling Green 

LORA N. CROWELL, Interior Design 

Providence 

PAMELA S. CRUMP, Elementary Education 

Magnolia 

CHERI L. CULLEN, Accounting 

Madisonville 

RHONDA CUMMINGS, Business Education 
Brownsville 


SUE J. CUMMINGS, Elementary Education 
Franklin 

DON CUNDIFF, Mass Communication 
Shepherdsville 

DALE CURRY, Public Relations 

Columbia 

J. E. CURRY, Elementary Education 
Bowling Green 

RICHARD CURTIS, Accounting 

Bowling Green 


TERRIE CURTIS, Accounting 
Bowling Green 
LISA DAILY, Sociology and French 


Louisville 

DAVID E. DANHAUER, Biology and Pre-Med. 
Owensboro 

JANICE DANHAUER, Office Administration 
Owensboro 

TIM DANT, Mass Communication 

Louisville 
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DONNA D. DARBY, English 

Bowling Green 

RHONDA D. DARDEN, Elementary Education 
Russellville 

CLEON DARLAND, Civil Engineering Technology 
Mt. Washington 

TERRI DARR, Psychology and Journalism 

Henderson 

JOYCE A. DAUGHERTY, Computer Science and Math. 
Custer 


A fan kee 


he first time Debra Fuller saw Elvis 
Presley perform live was in 1972 at 
a concert in Louisville. 

“He sang ‘Are You Lonesome Tonight?’ 
and | cried.” 

She’s been a devoted fan ever since. 

The senior elementary education major 
from Bowling Green has collected albums, 
tapes, mirrors, glasses, necklaces with his 
name stamped on them, posters and color 
photographs of the performer, who died 
last August. 

She has saved every magazine, news- 
paper article and paperback written in tri- 
bute to him. 

But more exciting to her are recollections 
of the 22 times she saw his live perfor- 
mances. 

Miss Fuller’s parents and sister, her boy- 
friend’s family and her friends often tra- 
veled with her to Evansville, Ind., Nash- 
ville and Louisville to see Elvis. 

But more spectacular than those was a 
trip to Las Vegas, Nev., after Miss Fuller’s 
high school graduation. Her parents paid 
her expenses as a gift and she went with 
her boyfriend’s mother, aunt and sister. 


Seniors} 


They saw Elvis’ show twice daily for six 
days. It was there she got two of the white 
signature scarves he tossed to front-row 
fans and a kiss from the star. 

“It was completely different in Las Ve- 
gas,” she said. “He was closer to the au- 
dience and there weren’t any policemen 
fighting you back. 

“Elvis cut up more with the crowd there. 
In other concerts sometimes he wasn’t in a 
good mood.” 

Through such dedicated following of El- 
vis, Miss Fuller once nibbled breakfast 
with his father, made friends with his doc- 
tor’s son, his Uncle Vester and various se- 
curity guards. 

“Once we took a Winnebago to Mem- 
phis and parked in front of his house,” she 
said. “We hooked up to their electricity and 
it blew a fuse in his home.” 

One time they toured Graceland’s 
grounds with a guard who drove them in a 
golf cart. 

And when Elvis died, a friend of Miss 
Fuller’s called her at work to relay the in- 
formation. 

“My dad said we had lost one of the 


ps the King alive 


family, but he wouldn’t let me go because 
of all the traffic,” she said. “But I’m glad I 
didn’t go because I probably would have 
fainted. I want to remember him as I saw 
him on stage, singing and dancing. I 
wouldn’t want to see him for the last time 
in a casket.” 

Miss Fuller later visited the cemetery 
where his casket lay in a mausoleum. Since 
then it has been moved to the garden at 
Graceland. 

Although the King is dead, he lives on 
for many people, Miss Fuller said. 

“People will remember him as an enter- 
tainer for people of all ages. Any song he 
sang sounded right. Nobody can take his 
place. No one can look, dance or sound like 
him. People flocked to see him no matter 
where he was. He was hard to get to, but I 
tried my best.” 


Connie Holman & 


PART OF HER ELVIS COLLECTION surrounds De- 
bra Fuller, a senior elementary education major from 
Bowling Green. She said the albums, books, photo- 
graphs, newspapers, buttons and signature scarves are 
kept in three large drawers and in her closet. She’s 
been a devoted fan since 1972. 

Lewis Gardner 


RICHARD DAUGHERTY, Mathematics and Comp. Science 
Central City 

JAN DAVENPORT, Home Economics Education 
Greensburg 

JO DAVIS, Business Administration 

Hopkinsville 

JOANN DAVIS, Elementary Education and Sp. Education 
Paducah 

MARK A. DAVIS, Agriculture 

Horse Cave 


NANCY C. DAVIS, Dental Hygiene 

Franklin 

SHERIE DAVIS, Elementary Education 
Jonesboro, Ind. 

STEVE DAVIS, Business Administration 

Cadiz 

JOHN L. DAWSON, Computer Science and Math 
Owensboro 

LISA DAY, Interior Design 

Madisonville 


MARY R. DEAREN, Home Economics Education 
Louisville 

TIM DECKARD, Geography 

Valley Station 

KATHY DECKER, Business Administration 
Bowling Green 

ROSEMARY DEFIORE, Advertising 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

THOMAS A. DEKLE, Photojournalism 

Bowling Green 


JERRY D. DEMENT, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

LIBBY DENNING, Environmental Engineering Technology 
Glasgow 

DEBRA A. DICKENSON, Business Administration 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

RONALD L. DIERSEN, Mathematics and Comp. Science 
Louisville 

DONNA DILLINGHAM, Business Education 

Dawson Springs 


RICHARD D. DILLMAN JR., Chemistry 

Shiner, Texas 

DAVID T. DODD, Biology 

Bowling Green 

CAPRICE L. DODSON, Physical Education and Rec. 
Bowling Green 

EVELYN DODSON, Community Health 

Valley Station : 

ZOE E. DONAHOO, Elementary Education 

Sebree 


JEANNE F. DOOLEY, Psychology and Special Ed. 
Bowling Green 

JERRY DOWELL, Commercial Art 

Bowling Green 

JOHN K. DOWELL, Elementary Education 
Radcliff 

JACKIE D. DOWNING, Psychology 

Allensville 

WANDA DOWNS, Journalism 

Fairmount, Ind. 


STEVE DREWS, Geography and Psychology 
Denver, Colo. 
MARY S. DRIVER, Nursing 


Bowling Green 
VICKI L. DRIVER, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 


Gallatin, Tenn. 
JENNY C. DULIN, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 


Hopkinsville 
LINDA DUNCAN, Accounting 
Centertown 
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Seniors 


LEONARD DUNKIN, Agriculture 

Silver Spring, Md. 

CARLA W. DURBIN, Home Economics Education 
Beaver Dam 

RAYMOND P. DURBIN, Agriculture 

Beaver Dam 

JANET H. DYER, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 
Hartford 

WENDY ECKER, Pre-Dentistry 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


JEFF ECKHART, Advertising 

St. Charles, IIl. 

CLAIRE EDGINGTON, Therapeutic Recreation 
Winchester 

BROOKS L. EDWARDS, Social Work 
Greensburg 

JEFFREY EDWARDS, History 

Eminence 

ROBIN EDWARDS, History and Dental Hygiene 
Dansville, N.Y. 


STEVEN A. EDWARDS, Psychology and Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

TERRY EDWARDS, Nursing 

Lindenhurst, N.Y. 

LUCY K. EGOLF, Elementary Education 

Scottsville 

RONALD D. EILER, Civil Engineering Technology 
Louisville 

PAM ELDRIDGE, Journalism 

Orlinda, Tenn. 


TOMMY L. ELLIOTT, Agriculture 

Etoile 

DANETITE ELLIS, Sociology 

Louisville 

BONITA D. ELMORE, Elementary and Special Education 
Glasgow 

BONNIE S. ELMORE, Art and Spanish 

Glasgow 

LAUREL ELMS, Library Science 

Kevil 


KATHRYN E. EMBRY, Dietetics 

Henderson 

LESLIE G. EMBRY, Special Education 

Millwood 

SHARON D. EMBRY, Physical Education 
Morgantown 

VALERIE J. EMBRY, Nursing and Community Health 
Owensboro 

DOUGLAS E. EMERSON, Agriculture 

Lockport, N.Y. 


KAREN ESTES, Elementary Education 

Auburn 

JOANN EVERETTE, Elementary Education 

Princeton 

ABOLGHASEM FATHEDDIN, Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Iran 

JOYCE A. FAULK, Interior Design 

Louisville 

KEVIN FEARHEILEY, Psychology 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


LEANNA A. FELTS, Social Work 
Russellville 

LYNNE M. FERGUSON, Commercial Art 
Glasgow 

MIRIAM M. FERGUSON, Public Relations 
Union 

M. MARTHA FERRY, Mass Communication 
Louisville 

VANESSA C. FIELDS, Office Administration 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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Seniors 


PAT FLAHERTY, Business Administration 
Owensboro 

LUCYLLE O. FLAUTT, Interior Design 
Nashville, Tenn. 

SUSAN A. FLORENCE, Elementary Education 
Cox’s Creek 

BARBARA M. FLOYD, Elementary Education 
Louisville 

MARY R. FOGG, Biology 

Bridgeton, N.J. 


VICKIE L. FOLEY, Business Administration 
Prospect 

SANDY FORSHEE, Elementary Education 
Bowling Green 

CHARLES F. FRANCKE, Biology 

Bowling Green 

PATRICK K. FRANEY, Business Administration 
Owensboro 

KERRY L. FRAZIER, Horticulture 

Gilbertsville 


ALLEN R. FREEMAN, Commercial Art 
Owensboro 

KEITH FREEMAN, Public Relations and Speech 
Louisville 

GARY FRENCH, Physical Education 
Elizabethtown 

PATRICIA E. FRENCH, Elementary Education 
Elizabethtown 

JEFFREY R. FREY, Banking 

Owensboro 


MICHAEL D. FRITCH, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

PEGGY J. FUDGE, Secondary Education 

Columbia 

THOMAS C. FULKERSON JR., Business Administration 
Calhoun 

CATHY Y. FULLER, Elementary Education 

Princeton 

DEBRA J. FULLER, Elementary Education 

Bowling Green 


MIKE FULLERTON, Recreation 

Bowling Green 

MARGARET FULTZ, Business Administration 
Louisville 

TARA GAMBLE, Elementary Education 
Hopkinsville 

LINDA GAMBLIN, Business Administration 
Madisonville 

LARRY W. GAMMONS, Community Health 
Scottsville 


GRETA L. GARBO, Music Education 

Benton, III. 

MARY GARDNER, Medical Technology 
Allensville 

GARY N. GARMON, Interior Design 
Bowling Green 

REBECCA L. GARMON, Dental Hygiene 
Lebanon Junction 

VICTORIA A. GARMON, Community Health 
Burkesville 


DEBBIE GARNER, Office Administration 
Russell Springs 
MARTHA GARRETT, Elementary Education 


Franklin 
PEGGY GARRETT, Health Care Administration 


Greenville 
HENRY A. GEIDEL, Medical Technology 


Lowville, N.Y. 
LINDA M. GEORGE, Elementary Education 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


GAYLE GIBBS, Recreation 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

R. TODD GIBSON, Community Health 
Oxford, Ohio 

KAREN GILL, Elementary Education 
Greenville 

JAMES M. GIORGIO, Mass Communication 
Bowling Green 

VICKIE M. GIVENS, Elementary Education 
Morgantown 


RICHARD GLEITZ, Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Corydon, Ind. 

JULIE GMEINER, Elementary Education 

Kettering, Ohio 

APRIL R. GOBBLE, Secretarial Science 

Louisville 

HERBERT G. GOETZINGER, Mechanical Engineering Tech. 
Bowling Green 

PEGGY W. GOODMAN, English 

Glasgow 


TERESA L. GOOLSBY, Psychology 
Henderson 


TERRY L. GOOLSBY, Chemistry and Biology 
Gamaliel 


LANA GOTTULA, Civil Engineering Technology 
Louisville 


STEPHEN H. GRAHAM, History 
Greensburg 


GERTIE GRAVES, Home Economics Education 
Campbellsville 


art Britt says that T-shirts are 

walking billboards. If that’s so, 

Britt has painted a lot of billboards 
n his time. 
_ The senior art major from Bowling 
Green owns and operates T-Tops, a silk- 
screening business for T-shirts and other 
sportswear items. 
“T-shirts are popular because they sug- 
gest the personality of human beings with 
he colors and artwork they like on them,” 
Britt said. “Jeans are the No. 1 fashion 
wear, but everybody wears T-shirts with 
em. The industry has just skyrocketed.” 
So the art student combined his interest 
n silk screening with a $2,000 investment. 
(‘That was for necessities, no luxury 
items”) and has juggled his small business 
with studies. 
“Td like to study under a printmaker one 
day so I could learn as much as possible 
bout the art,” Britt said. “It’s an old art 
from the Orient. I like it because I can 
relate it to the way I think. 

“There are a range of techniques you can 
use, and it’s always exciting to see the out- 
come of the finished product. It’s an an- 
cient art form you can do yourself, using 
palk, Glmandink” —_— — 


Britt said friends and family have invest- 


ed more than 300 hours of unpaid labor to 
help manage the business demands. “I 
spend more than 200 hours a month nego- 
tiating deals, printing and assisting in pre- 
paring the art work,” he said. “It often 
takes weeks to get a final product because 
people are so demanding.” 

His orders range from a top-stitched 
_ football jersey which retailed for $10 or $15 


A SILKSCREEN ENTHUSIAST, senior Bart Britt 
taught classes in the art on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
last spring. Each session lasted four hours in the uni- 

versity center’s craft shop. 


to a one-color simple T-shirt for $3. 

His clients have included individuals, 
businesses such as Godfather’s Pizza and 
Fantastic Sam’s (haircut salon) and city 
commissioners wanting political shirts. 

His biggest order was 25 dozen shirts, 
which took about 3% hours, using just one 
color. “I screen every shirt by hand to cut 
down my expenses. They have machines 
that can do 80 dozen in an hour.” 

Britt hopes to sell an entire line of sports 
shirts to some national magazines and de- 
sign shirts for touring musical groups. 

“My sights are to be in a multi-thousand 


BOB GRAY, Broadcast 

Louisville 

JOSEPH P. GRAY, Business Administration 

Cadiz 

SUSAN L. GRAY, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 
Florence 

ANNA K. GRAYSON, Recreation 

Russellville 

MARISSA L. GREENE, Commercial Art 

Wincester 


MARK A. GREENE, Mass Communication 
Louisville 

ROBERT L. GREENE, Recreation 

Ft. Dixons, N_J. 

JOSEPH M. GREENWELL, Music 
Louisville 

MARY J. GREENWELL, Dental Hygiene 
Bowling Green 

LINDA D. GRIFFIN, Psychology 

London 


dollar business in two or three years, but 
first I have to get out and pound the pave- 
ment and beat the bushes. I have to see 
what I can do. 

“My big dream is to make something 
from nothing.” he said. “I know screening 
shirts is not where it’s at in art work, but 
with monetary backing you can come into 
your own. 

“People tell us we do good work, but I’m 
not satisfied with mediocre work. With 
every shirt I strive to make it the best.” 


Connie Holman & 


Mark Lyons 


Tops in his business 
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Seniors 


WILLIAM R. GRIFFIN JR., Business Administration 
Newburgh, Ind. 

L. KEITH GRIFFITH, Mass Communication 

Jasper, Tenn. 


SHARON GRIFFITH, Nursing 

Russellville 

GEORGE L. GRIGGS, Elementary Education 
Louisville 


MARY F. GRIGGS, Secretarial Science 

Central City 

CATHY J. GRINSTEAD, Office Administration 
Smiths Grove 


JOHN H. GRIZZELL, Advertising 
Evansville, Ind. 

JANICE M. GROSS, Mass Communication 
Evansville, Ind. 


JAMES E. GROVE JR., Journalism 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

ANNE GUDAITIS, French 
Bowling Green 


SHERRY GUTTSCHALK, Elementary Education 
Glasgow 

RACHEL HABERMEHL, Agriculture 

Zionsville, Ind. 


RICHARD A. HAGAN, Mechanical Engineering Technology 


Whitesville 
BARRY HALL, Business Administration 


Franklin 
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Abridged 


FAR FROM THEIR CLASSROOMS, geography 
and geology students cross a footbridge to Fall 
Creek Falls State Park in Tennessee on a overnight 
field trip to study erosion and weathering. Asso- 
ciate professor Nick Crawford led the students, as 
he has about 20 times since 1968. The students 
camped in Lost Creek Cave and hiked five miles. 


David Banahan 


i 
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Seniors 


DEBORAH M. HALL, English 

Franklin 

DEBRA A. HALL, Dietetics and Institutional Admin. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 

RONALD A. HAMILTON, Accounting 

Owensboro 

SHIRLEY N. HAMM, Office Admin. and Data Processing 
Paris 

SALLY HAMMACK, Dental Hygiene 

Owensboro 


LISA HAMMER, Health Care Administration 
Franklin 

DONNA HAMMOCK, Elementary Education 
Westmoreland, Tenn. 

SANDIE HAMPTON, Physical Education 
Elkton 

LARRY W. HARBISON, Elementary Education 
Edmonton 

LOUISE HARDY, Elementary Education 

Horse Cave 


DARLENE HARGIS, Home Economics Education 

Bowling Green 

SHEILA HARLOW, Elementary Music and Elem. Education 
Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA A. HARMON, Elementary and Special Education 
Bedford 

BOBBY S. HARPER, Business Administration and Econ. 
Lakeside Park 

ROBERT W. HARPER, Psychology 

Wooster, Ohio 


ROGER L. HARRELL, Small Business Management 
Russellville 

TIM HARRINGTON, Computer Science and Math. 
Bowling Green 

BAMBI J. HARRIS, Home Economics Education 
Bardstown 

JAMES M. HARRIS, Business Administration 
Bowling Green 

JENNIFER A. HARRIS, Mass Communication 
Lancaster, Ohio 


SHEILA L. HARRIS, Music Education 

Franklin 

TERRILL W. HARRIS, Theatre 

Columbia 

KORLIN HARRISON, Physical Education 

Lewisburg 

CAROL HARTMAN, Business Education 

Alvaton 

HERBERT HARVELL JR., Government and Mil. Science 
Odenton, Md. 


ROBERT C. HARVEY, Accounting 

Glasgow 

JANET S. HAWKINS, Health Care Administration 
Millwood 

PAMELA K. HAWKINS, Textiles and Clothing 
Mammoth Cave 

SANDY HAWORTH, History 

Miami, Fla. 

JOSEPH M. HAYDEN, Geology 

Nicholsville 


PATRICIA A. HAYDEN, Elementary Education 
Louisville 

FAYE HAYES, Elementary Education 
Munfordville 

MICHAEL HAYES, Business Administration 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GEORGETTE HAYNES, French and English 
Rockport 

JAMES C. HAYNES, Business Administration 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


JOSEPH S. HAYS, Biology and Chemistry 
Portland, Tenn. 

WILLIAM R. HEDGER, History 

Mounds, IIl. 

ROBIN R. HEFNER, Elementary Education 
Benton, Ill. 

DIANE HEINES, Interior Design 
Louisville 

DEBORAH D. HEK, Community Health 
Lexington 


CATHY HELM, Administrative Services 

Rock Falls, Ill. 

ROBERT HEMMEN, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Vine Grove 

KENNETH R. HENDERSON, Broadcast Communication 
Louisville 

BARRY HENRY, Industrial Technology 

Bowling Green 

MARY J. HEPP, Journalism 

Louisville 


BONNEY HEWLETT, Home Economics Education 
Madisonville 

TERESA L. HIGHTOWER, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

JANIS L. HILL, Commercial Art 

Louisville 

MICHAEL F. HILL, Business and Economics 
Albion, Mich. 

BETSY A. HIRST, Interior Design 

Bowling Green 


MARY J. HITEN, Textiles and Clothing 
Owensboro 

DONNA M. HIX, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

GREG HOCKER, Distributive Education 
Owensboro 

JEFF HOCKER, Horticulture 
Owensboro 

PAT HOHMAN, Journalism 

Louisville 


DALE HOLEC, Psychology 

Swartz Creek, Mich. 

COLLEEN R. HOLL, Recreation 

Bowling Green 

JAMES H. HOLLAND, II, Asian Studies 

Bowling Green 

BRENDA C. HOLLOWELL, Office Administration 
Hopkinsville 

CHARLES E. HOOKS, Business Administration 
Cadiz 


RICHARD HOPE, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

BETTY H. HORNBACK, Home Economics Education 
Elizabethtown 

GREG HOWARD, Business Administration 

Elizabethtown 

LINDA G. HOWARD, Mathematics 

Summer Shade 

VICKIE HOWELL, Environmental Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 


LISA J. HOWLETT, Physical Education 

Russellville 

PENNY HUBBARD, Speech and Communication Disorders 
Michigan City, Ind. 

PATRICIA M. HUBBUCH, Agriculture 

Louisville 

GLORIA D. HUDDLESTON, Physical Education 

Central City 

LOIS J. HUDGENS, Business Education 

Russellville 
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RENA HUDGENS, Home Economics Education 
Olmstead 

JAMES E. HUDSON, Civil Engineering Technology 
Columbia 

JANICE C. HUDSON, Mass Communication 
Louisville 

NORMAN E. HUGHES, Elementary Education 
Franklin 

RUTHANNE W. HUGHES, Elementary Education 
Richardsville 


MARY A. HUMPHREY, Psychology 

Calhoun 

RUTH A. HUMPHRIES, Math. and Computer Science 
Hopkinsville 

MEGGI HUNT, Accounting 

Echols 

BRUCE R. HUNTEY, Communication and Theatre, and Anth. 
Bowling Green 

ANDREW J. HUSSEY JR., Pre-Law and Government 

Bowling Green 


CHARLES E. JAMES, Mass Communication 
Karnak, Ill. 

PAM JANES, Interior Design 

Edmonton 

JEFFREY J. JANSKY, Music Education 
Leesburg, Fla. 

NANCY A. JEFFRIES, Social Work 

Horse Cave 

JACQUELINE JENKINS, Medical Technology 
Olmstead 


ee 


ow, is this a square or a circle? 
That's right — a circle.” 
This wasn’t a scene from a children’s 


television show. It was part of a normal . 


day’s work at the campus speech clinic by 
Emily Laird, a graduate student in speech 
pathology last fall. 

Mrs. Laird was working at Bowling 
Green-Warren County Hospital as a physi- 
cal therapy aide when she found she en- 
joyed working with people. “You have to 
get along well with people, and I think I 
do.” 

She works with all age groups, helping 
correct communication disorders. ‘Things 
like stutters, delayed speech development 
and brain damage due to strokes are the 
types of disorders I work with,” she said. 

Quite a few of her patients are Western 
students, “foreign students especially,” 
who need help with articulation. 

A therapy session with children could 
involve anything from playing with dolls 
to identifying shapes and colors. “No two 
sessions are exactly alike,” Mrs. Laird said. 

Most of her work with older people deals 
with some type of communication loss. 
With a patient suffering from brain dam- 
age as a result of a stroke, “You use what 
you have.” She said the therapist has to 
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Talking it out 


work out a system to draw out whatever 
language skills the patient still has and go 
from there. 

“Children are a little more enjoyable to 
work with perhaps, but each case is inter- 
esting,” Mrs Laird said, then smiled. “Of 
course, the fact that I have a son may color 
my feelings.” 

Her husband Roger is a psychologist 
and is often her unofficial consultant. “In 
the ideal situation, the psychologist would 
already be there” to deal with any emo- 
tional or behavioral problems that might 
arise, she said. 

Mrs. Laird graduated in December and 
works at Medco Center in Bowling Green. 
“In a nursing home, you work with a com- 
pletely different philosophy,” she said. 
“You find people who need your help spe- 
cifically.” 

Mrs. Laird notes only one drawback to 
working so closely with people. “You tend 
to get involved, and sometimes it’s de- 
pressing.” 


Pam Wilson @ 


ACCOMPANIED BY A DOLL FRIEND, a child 
works with Emily Laird in the campus speech clinic. 
The graduate student in speech pathology from Bowl- 
ing Green said she worked with all age groups as well 
as some international students at Western. 


LUCY JERNIGAN, Dietetics and Institutional Admin. 
Franklin 

LARRY D. JEWELL, Mass Communication 

Bowling Green 

TERESA J. JEWELL, History 

Lucas 

ANITA G. JOHNSON, Home Economics Education 
Glasgow 

ANTHONY M. JOHNSON, Business Administration 
Louisville 


CAROL A. JOHNSON, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

CHRIS JOHNSON, Business Administration 

Lafayette, Tenn. 

GEORGE A. JOHNSON JR., Government and Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

JAMES R. JOHNSON, Public Relations 

Cadiz 

NAOMI JOHNSON, Elementary Education 

Bowling Green 


PAUL A. JOHNSON, Government 
Henderson 

STEVEN R. JOHNSON, Accounting 
Greenville 

CAROLLE JONES, Data Processing 
Louisville 

GARY W. JONES, Journalism 

Bowling Green 

JAMES G. JONES, History and Government 
Bowling Green 


Lewis Gardner 


JEWEL JONES, Journalism 
Paducah 

JOYCE L. JONES, Accounting 
Scottsville 


\ 


RUTH H. JONES, Elementary Education 
Cave City 
STEVE H. JONES, Mass Communication 
Louisville 


JIM KEFFER, Speech Communication and History 
Winchester 

GREG KEIGHTLEY, Broadcast Communication 
Bowling Green 


BRADY KELLEMS, History and Philosophy 
Bowling Green 

SCOTT KELLER, Business Administration 
Kettering, Ohio 
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Seniors 


JACK O. KELLEY, Accounting 

Radcliff 

JOHN M. KELLY, Mass Communication 
Connersville, Ind. 

DAWN KEMP, Public Relations 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

DAVID KENDALL, Physical Education 
Bowling Green 

KAREN KENNADY, Commercial Art 
Paducah 


MARSHA KENNEDY, Dental Hygiene and Elem. Ed. 
Hopkinsville 

RUTH A. KENNEDY, Special Education and Psych. 
Winchester 

BETTY A. KERN, Accounting and French 

Louisville 

LOREN KERR, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 

RONALD KERRY, Computer Science and Math. 
York, Pa. 


NANCY J. KESSELRING, Mathematics 

Louisville 

VIVIAN G. KEY, Elementary Education 

Lewisburg 

WILLIAM A. KIESSLING, Business Administration and Econ. 
Boonton, N_J. 

GINA L. KINCHLOW, Psychology and Afro-American Studies 
Louisville 

ALLEN W. KING JR., Office Administration 

Madisonville 


PATRICIA KING, Elementary Education 

Franklin 

JULIA KIRK, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 

Philpot 

CHARLES W. KITCHENS JR., Mathematics and Comp. Sci. 
Bowling Green 

WILLIAM F. KLEIN, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 

LINDA M. KLEINHOLTER, Physical Education and Recreation 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL D. KNOTT, Industrial Technology 
Owensboro 

JOHN B. KNOX JR., Broadcasting Technology 
Madisonville 

ERIK S. KRAG, Health Care Administration 

Peoria, Ill. 

FRANCES C. KREBS, Distributive Education 
Louisville 

KAREN A. KUSCH, Accounting and Business Admin. 
Central City 


GAYE LACEFIELD, Medical Technology 
Bowling Green 

ROGER LACY, Government 

Breeding 

SUSAN D. LACY, Sociology 

Russellville 

JULIE LAFFOON, English 

Madisonville 

MEGAN K. LAKE, Government and Economics 
Lexington 


NORMAN L. LAMBERT, Environmental Science 
Radcliff 

KIMBERLY LANDRUM, Data Processing 

Horse Branch 

MARGARET LANG, Business Administration 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHARLES D. LANHAM, Business Administration 
Owensboro 

CHARLENE LARIMORE, Business Administration 
Louisville 
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Seniors 


JOSEP P. LARKINS, Broadcast Communication 
Bardwell 


BOBBY J. LAWRENCE, Chemistry and Mathematics 
Bowling Green 

TIM LAWRENCE, Social Work 

Louisville 

MARGARET LEE, Medical Technology 
Elizabethtown 


RANDY J. LEE, Civil Engineering Technology 
Scottsville 


RONALD M. LEFORGE JR., Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Bowling Green 

KATHY LEWIS, Social Work 

Bowling Green 

GARY LINDENBERG, History 

Henderson 

SHARON J. LINGVAI, Elementary Education and Special Ed. 
Bryan, Ohio 

KATHY A. LITTLE, Psychology 

Franklin 


PENNY LITTLE, Interior Design 

Greenville 

ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, Music Education 

Batavia, III. 

BILL LLOYD, Mass Communication 

Bowling Green 

JANE A. LOCKWOOD, Office Administration 

Bowling Green 

MARY A. LOFTUS, Administrative Services and Crim. Just. 
Princeton 


BRUCE LOGAN, Data Processing 

Sturgis 

REBECCA A. LOGAN, Geology 

Ashland 

CLYDE P. LOGSDON, Sociology 

Leitchfield 

LINDA LONDON, Elementary Education 
Franklin 

CHRIS L. LOVORN, Psychology and Sociology 
Louisville 


CHARLES C. LUCAS, Agriculture 

Middleburg 

PATRICIA LYON, English 

Bowling Green 

CHARLIE MACKE, Elementary Education 

Louisville 

SALLY E. MAIN, Office Administration and Data Proc. 
Owensboro 

JEAN A. MAINLAND, Mass Communication 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


JONATHAN L. MALLARD, Economics and Philosophy 
Vine Grove 

ALFINA MAMI, Journalism 

Swedesboro, N.J. 

JEFFREY W. MANDRELL, Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Franklin ; 

ALESIA MANNING, Business Education 

Portland, Tenn. 

BECKY MANUEL, Special Education 

Winchester 


JULIE M. MARKLAND, Biology 

Baton Rouge, La. 

DENISHIA M. MARTIN, English 

Morgantown 

MICHAEL W. MARTIN, Agriculture and Business 
Calhoun 

ROBERT D. MARTIN, Biology 

Calhoun 

JAMES W. MASHEK, Sociology and Government 
Potomac, Md. 
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Seniors 


CYNTHIA L. MASON, English and Speech 
Paducah 

JIM MASSEY, Business Administration 

Bowling Green 

MICHAEL C. MATTINGLY, Industrial Technology 
Bowling Green 

SANDRA L. MATTINGLY, Psychology 
Campbellsville 

PAM MAUZEY, Elementary Education 

Henderson 


DEBORAH L. MAYES, Art 


Franklin 

STEPHEN G. MAYEUR, Data Processing 
Franklin 

MARY H. MCCLEAN, Dental Hygiene 
Miami, Fla. 

JOHN L. MCCLURE, Physical Education 
Albion, Mich. 

WINNIE MCCONNELL, Public Relations 
Louisville 


KAREN R. MCCOY, Textiles and Clothing 

Glasgow 

DAVID R. MCCRACKEN, Psychology 

Franklin 

NADJI S. MCCUBBINS, Elementary Education 

Lebanon Junction 

BRUCE MCDANIEL, Art and Commercial Art 

Bowling Green 

JERRY A. MCDONALD, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 


xceptional children have special 
learning needs, not only in formal 
education, but in other areas of life, 
said Karen Johnson, a special education 
graduate assistant. 

That is why Miss Johnson and two other 
graduate students teach Sunday school for 
such children. 

“These children have the same need and 
the same right as any other child to learn 
and know about God, but it is harder for 
them to learn in a regular Sunday school 
class,” she said. 

Miss Johnson, Robyn Fisher and Bonnie 
Johnson teach the class at Cecelia Memor- 
ial Presbyterian Church in Bowling Green. 
The class began two years ago for children 
from the Jones-Jaggers Center for Excep- 
tional Children. 
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Seniors 


A special 


Teaching the children has rewards, Miss 
Johnson said. 

“One Sunday, one of the girls asked if 
she could say the prayer because she want- 
ed to talk to Jesus. That made the whole 
thing worthwhile.” 

Miss Johnson said she didn’t hesitate at 
the opportunity to teach. “I felt that the 
Lord was saying that this was something | 
should do. 

“T want the kids to realize who Jesus is, 
and that He loves them and cares about 
them,” she said. 

Class participation is not as enthusiastic 
as Miss Johnson and her co-workers had 
hoped it would be, but she said they aren’t 
discouraged by low attendance. 

“It’s a touchy thing to go to parents and 
ask them to bring their children to Sunday 


ee ee wee a ee 


Sunday school 


school. We want to rely on them to bring 
their children.” 

Miss Johnson, who was a music major, 
teaches songs and leads the singing. She 
also plays the piano for the congregation 
before Sunday school. 

The class format is usually the same 
every week, because the students can learn 
better that way. 

“When the weather is good we go out- 
side and show the kids the trees and birds 
and tell them that God takes care of trees 
and birds just as God takes care of them.” 


Cheryl Sharp @ 


WITH COOKIES FOR REFRESHMENT, two stu- 
dents listen as Karen Johnson reads a story in Sunday 
school class. Miss Johnson and two other graduate 
students teach the exceptional children at Cecelia Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Bowling Green. 


Debbie Gibson 


MARY A. MCDONALD, Music Education 
Louisville 

SUSAN C. MCELFRESH, Psychology 
Owensboro E 

RUSS MCELROY, Recreation and Psychology 
Bowling Green 

SUSAN MCELROY, Biology 

Paris 

JANET MCGRAW, Psychology 

Bowling Green 


ADRIANNE MCGREGOR, Elementary Education 
Nortonville 

POLLY MCGREW, Home Economics Education 
Fordsville 

RICHARD J. MCGUFFIN, Agriculture 

Bowling Green 

SANDRA L. MCKINLEY, Elementary Education 
Taylorsville 

LISA M. MEACHAM, Dental Hygiene 
Russellville 


MARTHA M. MEADOWS, Art Education 
White House, Tenn. 

KIM MEAGHER, Biology 

Bowling Green 

ROBERT L. MEEK, Biochemistry 

Oxon Hill, Md. 

WENDY MEETING, Recreation 

Mansfield, Ohio 

BARBARA G. MELLOAN, Elementary Education 
Munfordville 


VICKI MELTON, Interior Design 

Bowling Green 

DEBORAH MEREDITH, Textiles and Clothing 
Leitchfield 

ROBIN R. MEREDITH, Public Relations 
Louisville 

REBECCA J. MERIDETH, Distributive Education 
Bowling Green 

DAVID MILBY, History 

Greensburg 


DOUG MILES, Geography 

Collinsville, Ill. 

BETTY B. MILLER, Public Relations 
Brandenburg 

JOHN M. MILLER, Government and Economics 
Bowling Green 

PATRICIA B. MILLER, Sociology 
Tompkinsville 

PEGGY D. MILLER, Theatre 

Owensboro 


DEBRA Y. MILTON, Secretarial Science 
Scottsville 

HAROLD T. MINOR, Business Administration 
Auburn 

BARBARA MITCHELL, English and Psychology 
Hopkinsville 

BONNIE MITCHELL, Business 

Bowling Green 

CHARLOTTE MITCHELL, Health Education 
Pembroke 


JAMES W. MITCHELL JR., Broadcasting 

Valley Station 

JANEY MITCHELL, Foreign Language 

Valley Station 

NAPOLEON S. MOMODU, Mass Communication 
Bendel State, Nigeria 

DONNA J. MOORE, Mathematics 

Radcliff 

PATRICIA L. MOORE, Social Work 
Elizabethtown 
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Seniors 


SUSAN E. MOORE, Home Economics Education 

Louisville 

DAVID L. MOOREFIELD, Mass Communication 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

MARSHA MORANVILLE, Business Administration and Mgmt. 
Paducah 

LYNN MORELAND, Community Health and Biology 
Owensboro 

BEVERLY A. MORRIS, Elementary Education 

Owensboro 


J MOSELEY, Accounting 

Columbia 

TERESA F. MOSIER, Social Work 

Summer Shade 

FARON D. MOUNCE, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Somerset 

PAT MOUNTAIN, Computer Science 

Owensboro 

JANE T. MUDWILDER, Physical Education 

Anchorage 


JAN M. MUELLER, Therapeutic Recreation 

Louisville 

EDWARD L. MUNSON JR., Mass Communication 
Bowling Green 

CATHY MURPHY, Government and Public Relations 
Owensboro 

KEVEN M. MURPHY, Music Education 

Newburgh, Ind. 

STANLEY L. MURPHY, Agriculture Education 
Liberty 


JOHN K. NAGEL, Business Administration and Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

PAMELA E. NAPIER, English and German 

Bowling Green 

ROCKY L. NAPIER, Animal Science 

Fountain Run 

JANN NEAL, Dietetics and Institutional Administration 
Carmi, IIl. 

STEPHEN P. NEED, Community Health 

Louisville 


CHRISTINE NEGRE, Folklore 

Montpellier, France 

THEODORE C. NICHOLAS, Government 
Harrodsburg 

ROGER D. NICHOLS, Accounting 

Scottsville 

LANCE W. NOLTING, Industrial Arts Education 
Bowling Green 

ALICE NORDINE, Elementary Education 
Hanson 


RANDALL E. NORRIS, History 

Flatwoods 

MARSHA D. O’BANION, Textiles and Clothing 
Campbellsville 

PATRICIA O'BRIEN, Legal Secretarial Administration 
Bowling Green 

RHONDA OSBORNE, Accounting 

Paducah 

CURTIS E. OWENS, Business Administration 
Louisville 


JUDY OWENS, Social Work 

Bowling Green 

KIM M. PACE, Art 

Mt. Vernon, IIl. 

MILES PALIS, Environmental Science 

Danville 

ALICE PANNIER, Psychology 

Tampa, Fla. 

DEBORAH L. PARDUE, Elementary Education 
Hopkinsville 
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Seniors 


DAVID W. PARROTT, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM R. PARSONS, Commercial Art 

Greensburg 

CAMELLIA PATEY, Dietetics 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

BETTY PATMOR, Business Administration 

Marion 

GARY A. PATTERSON, General Business and Accounting 
Sturgis 


DONALD G. PATTON, Agriculture 

Liberty 

KEITH PAWLEY, Business Administration 

Bowling Green 

MARY E. PAWLEY, Dental Hygiene and Community Health 
Elizabethtown 

JENNIE PAYNE, Nursing 

Glasgow 

GEORGE T. PAYNTER, Civil Engineering Technology 
Middlesboro 


GENA PEARCE, Physical Education 

Nashville, Tenn. 

MICHAEL PEARSON, Math. and Computer Science 
Scottsville 

THOMAS E. PEARSON, Accounting 

Franklin 

DAVID PELLY, Agriculture 

Smiths Grove 

NITA PENDLETON, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 
Edmonton 


DONNA PENDLEY, Elementary Education 

Bowling Green 

MICHAEL S. PENDLEY, Psychology 

Morgantown 

EMILY PENNEY, English 

Cleveland, Tenn. 

PAUL C. PENNINGTON, Civil Engineering Technology 
Somerset 

KATHERINE PEPPER, Accounting 

Brandenburg 


LAWRENCE D. PERKINS, Agriculture 

Glasgow 

CINDY R. PERRY, Business 

Bethpage, Tenn. 

KATHERINE D. PERRY, General Business, Acct. and Data Proc. 
Bowling Green 

ANN W. PHILLIPS, Social Work 

Campbellsville 

JAMES E.. PHILLIPS, Business Administration 

Henderson 


JOSEPH J. PHILLIPS, Political Science 

Valley Station 

THALA C. PHILLIPS, Recreation 

Hartford 

LYNNE K. PIERCE, Elementary Education 

Glasgow 

ROBIN A. PIERCE, Elementary Education and Special Ed. 
Powderly 

WILLIAM R. PIERCE, Accounting 

Bowling Green 


JULIA B. PIGMAN, Social Work and Sociology 
Milton 

ROYCE D. PILE, Agriculture 

Shepherdsville 

VICKI L. PILE, Social Studies 

Constantine 

MARLA PIPER, Elementary Education 
Glasgow 

JOHN J. PLANTINGA, Accounting 

Country Club Hills, Ill. 
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Seniors 


DAVID A. POGUE, Psychology 

Valley Station 

LIZ POLAND, Small Business Management 

Bowling Green 

ANNE POLICASTRI, Biology 

Greenville 

DAVID J. POLLOCK, Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Owensboro 

CLARA E. PORTER, Industrial Technology 

Lebanon 


PAUL PORTER, Biology and Chemistry 

Bowling Green 

SUSAN PORTER, Physical Education 

Falls of Rough 

THOMAS D. POTTER, Physical Education and Nursing 
Bowling Green 

JAMES M. POWELL, Business Administration 
Munfordville 

MARGARET W. POWERS, Elementary Education 
Hodgenville 


LYNDA J. PRATHER, Biology 

St. Joseph, Ill. 

SHERRELYN PRESSON, Business Administration 
Nashville, Tenn. 

GARRY PRESTON, Psychology and Industrial Tech. 
Leitchfield 

CHARLES L. PRICE, Ill, Advertising 

Louisville 

DEBORAH L. PRICE, Elementary Education 
Louisville 


HAROLD R. PRICE, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

PAM PRICE, Accounting 

Hartford 

DEBORAH PRITCHARD, Music 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

LARRY PROCHAZKA, Recreation 
Bowling Green 

SONJA PRUITT, Business Education 
Louisville 


MARY A. RAFFERTY, Secretarial Science 
Franklin 

SHARON E. RAGLIN, Psychology 
Versailles 

DEBBIE RALSTON, Biology 

Bowling Green 

BECKY RANDALL, Journalism 
Thompsonville, Ill. 

JACK H. RAY, Anthropology 

Lebanon 


MARI R. RECTOR, Criminal Justice 
Bowling Green 

J.C. REDD, Recreation 

Cadiz 

CONNIE REECE, Nursing 

Knob Lick 

GARY W. REED, Accounting 
Lexington 

ANITA L. REEVES, Speech Pathology 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


ROBERT L. REEVES, Industrial Arts Education 
Central City 

MARILYN REID, Home Economics Education 
Bowling Green 

JENNIFER M. REISS, Art 


Louisville 

RICHARD REKER, Industrial Arts Education 
Bowling Green 

DEBBIE RENFROW, Nursing 

Louisville 
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Seniors 


CATHY A. REYNOLDS, Pre-Speech Pathology 

Bowling Green 

ERNEST R. REYNOLDS, III, Biology and Meterological Tech. 
Scottsville 

BETSY L. RHEA, Nursing 

Franklin 

ROGER RHOADES, Industrial Technology 

Fordsville 

STEVE RICE, Accounting 

Bowling Green 


BRENTON L. RICH, Mass Communication 

Kokomo, Ind. 

WANDA L. RIDDLE, Health Care Administration 
Louisville 

MARILYN RIDER, Social Work 

Upton 

ANNE RIES, Dietetics and Institutional Administration 
Louisville 

SUSAN RILEY, Elementary Education 

Olmstead 


DANA W. RIPPY, Agriculture 
Scottsville 

CHRISTINA L. RITMAN, Accounting 
Bowling Green 

RONALD E. ROBBINS, Accounting 
Johnson, Vt. 

GARY ROBE, Chemistry 

Bowling Green 

HOWARD W. ROBERTS, Biology 
Cadiz 


TIMOTHY L. ROBERTS, Cartographic and Mapping Tech. 
Shelbyville 

JACQUE T. ROBERTSON, Sociology 

Adairville 

DWAYNE ROBINSON, Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Crofton 

ELAINE ROBINSON, Accounting 

Louisville 

JOAN T. ROGERS, Elementary Education and Music 
Russell Springs 


MARJORIE E. ROGERS, Commercial Art 
Louisville 

MARY E. ROGERS, Community Health 
New Haven 

SHERYL A. ROGERS, Agriculture 
Auburn 

SHARON L. ROMANS, Sociology 
Louisville 

VICKIE L. RONE, Physical Education 
Bowling Green 


JONI L. ROSENBERGER, Business Administration 
Louisville 

SUSAN M. ROSO, Elementary Education 

Crestwood 

MARY L. ROWLETT, Home Economics Education 
Hopkinsville 

DANNY M. ROY, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Somerset 

RHONA G. RUNNER, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 
Bowling Green 


DWIGHT RUSSELL, Physics and Mathematics 

Bowling Green 

LAURA G. RUSSELL, Public Relations 

Orlinda, Tenn. 

LAURIE L. RUSSELL, Elementary Education 

Russell Springs 

KIMBERLY RUTLEDGE, Music Education and Performance 
Bowling Green 

BILLIE K. SADLER, Elementary Education 

Elizabethtown 
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A flip in time 


SIDEARM FLIPS CAN PENETRATE, even the stiffest defense, as Howard 
Clark demonstrates against Stuart Arnold, a Frisbee Master. Clark, a Glasgow 
senior, and Arnold, a sophomore from Perryville, helped form a team to play 
Ultimate, a kind of Frisbee soccer. They played on the band practice field. 
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Photo by Eric Hassler 


LINDA SANDERS, Journalism and Psychology 

Carbondale, Ill. 

VIRGINIA SANDERS, Psychology and Mass Communication 
Harrodsburg 

W. KENT SANDERS, Music Education 

Owensboro 


JEFFREY D. SAUER, Agriculture 

Louisville 

CHARLYNE SAVAGE, Psychology 

Nashville, Tenn. 

ROBERT N. SCHLOTTER, Agriculture Education 
Alvaton 


JAMES P. SCHROEDER, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Owensboro 

DEBRA K. SCHWARTZ, Elementary Education 

Villa Hills 

JACKIE SCOGGINS, Business Administration 

Madison, Tenn. 


JENNIFER SEARCY, Journalism 
Leitchfield 

MARK E. SEARS, Environmental Science 
Sacramento 

HAROLD SEATON, Agriculture 
Caneyville 


KIM SEATON, Agriculture 

Caneyville 

JOHN C. SELF, Undecided 

Hodgenville 

KEVIN C. SHARE, Government and Psychology 
Bowling Green 


CHERYL SHARP, Mass Communication 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

PAULA A. SHELTON, Elementary Education 
Eminence 

RICKEY S. SHEPPARD, History 

Rockfield 
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BRUCE SHERLOCK, Special Education 

Louisville 

SHERRIL SHIPLEY, Art 

Owensboro 

JANET L. SHOWALTER, Mass Communication and Speech 


Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


MARY S. SHOWN, Sociology and Psychology 
Jamestown 

SARA SHREWSBURY, Data Processing 

Beaver Dam 

STEVE SHUMATE, Special Education 
Louisville 

JERRY SHUTTERS, Recreation 

Greensburg, Ind. 

KAREN SIMERMAN, Business Administration 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


TIM SINKS, Business Administration 

Hendersonville, Tenn. 

SUSAN SIX, Accounting 

Paris 

KATHY L. SKAGGS, Medical Secretarial Administration 
Scottsville 

JAMES A. SKEES, Civil Engineering Technology 
Louisville 

JANET SKEES, Civil Engineering Technology 

Louisville 


CORNELIOUS SLATON, Biology and Chemistry 
Madisonville 

TERESA L. SMALL, Textiles and Clothing 

Caneyville 

BRENDA L. SMILEY, Textiles and Clothing Merchandising 
Vanzant 

CARL E. SMITH, Accounting 

Louisville 

CAWOOD G. SMITH, Environmental Science 

Harlan 


GREGORY L. SMITH, Environmental Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 

LESLIE M. SMITH, Recreation 

Henderson 

ROBERT J. SMITH, Accounting 

Owensboro 

ROBERT K. SMITH, Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Troy, Ohio 

STAN SNODGRASS, Pre-Veterinary 

Centertown 


JEAN SOSH, Elementary Education 

Russellville 

CARLA SPALDING, Elementary Education and Sp. Ed. 
Lebanon 

GREGG W. SPEER, Business Administration 

Bowling Green 

SALLY SPEER, Office Administration 

Owensboro 

CAROL F. SPEIGHT, English 

White House, Tenn. 


BRIAN K. SPENCER, Biology 

Philpot 

DOUGLAS J. SPISICH, Accounting 
Evansville, Ind. 

BRENDA STAFFORD, Public Relations 
Wilmington, Ohio 

BRENDA A. STAMPER, Speech and Nursing 
Louisville 

VENESSA G. STARKS, Elementary Education 
Franklin 


MARY T. STEPHENSON, Biology 

Burkesville 

GEORGE STEVENSON, Business Administration 
North Middletown 

DEBORAH L. STEWART, Elementary Education 
Cecilia 

LEX STEWART, Special Education 

Louisville 

GORDON STIDHAM, Computer Science 

Beaver Dam 
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Seniors 


DOROTHY STIGALL, Office Administration 

Ft. Thomas 

KATHY D. STINSON, Legal Secretarial Administration 
Scottsville 

THOMAS A. STITES, Music Education 

Hopkinsville 

CYNTHIA STOKES, Art and Interior Design 
Greenville 

SHIRLEY STOLL, Elementary Education and Special Ed. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MARK STOOPS, Distributive Education 

Owensboro 

GREGORY L. STOREY, History and Military Science 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

KATHY STOUT, Special Education 

Rockton, Ill. 

STEPHEN STRANEY, Business Administration 
Brandenburg 

BEVERLY D. STREET, Elementary Education 
Portland, Tenn. 


JOHN E. STRODE, Chemistry and Mathematics 
Tompkinsville 

LYNN F. STRUNK, Mathematics 

Ft. Wright 

JOANI M. STUCKE, Mass Communication 
Louisville 

BELINDA J. STURGILL, Accounting 

Pikeville 

JOAN C. SUBLETT, Library Science 

Paintsville 


ELLEN SULLIVAN, Office Administration 

Bowling Green 

ELIZABETH A. SUMNER, Business Administration 
Bowling Green 

DAVID H. SURFACE, Philosophy and Religion 
Bowling Green 

KENNETH SWEETEN, History 

Smiths Grove 

CHERYL TAYLOR, Elementary Education 
Rockport 


GARY S. TAYLOR, Health Care Administration 
Central City 

MARY C. TAYLOR, English and Spanish 

Owensboro 

TERRY W. TEDDER, Accounting and Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

BRENDA TEMPLEMAN, Computer Science 

Danville 

MARCIA E. TERRY, Accounting 

Cave City 


RUTH A. TERRY, Commercial Art and Tech. Illustration 
Louisville 

POLLY THEOBALD, Interior Design 

Bowling Green 

MONA F. THOMAS, Sociology and Psychology 

Paducah 

SAMUEL THOMAS, Electrical Engineering Technology 
Windsor 

SUSAN THOMAS, Business Administration 

Cadiz 


WILLIAM B. THOMAS, Business Administration 


Somerset 
BONNIE J. THOMERSON, Industrial Education 


Glasgow 

PAM THOMPSON, Philosophy and Government 
Lewisburg 

ANNA J. THORNBERRY, Mathematics 


Poole 
MICHAEL E. THURMAN, Music Performance and Ele. Ed. 


Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


JAN TICHENOR, Art Education 

Hartford 

PATRICIA A. TIGUE, Elementary Education 
Henderson 

VICKY L. TINGLE, Elementary and Special Education 
Carrollton 

JIM TINIUS, Physical Education 

New Albany, Ind. 

RONALD A. TIPTON, Agriculture 

Portage, Ind. 


MANLEY W. TOBEY, IIL, Advertising 

Sterling Heights, Mich. 

KENNETH J. TOLOPKA, Accounting 

Glasgow 

MICHAEL S. TONG, History and Business Administration 
Hong Kong 

CHERI L. TRENT, English 

Elizabethtown 

DAVID G. TUCKER, Sociology 

Bowling Green 


arin and 
bare it 


HALF A UNIFORM WAS ALL SENIOR ROTC officer 
Donna Pendley needed for a head and shoulders picture to 
be used for a chain of command board and general file use. 
Senior officer Bruce Bohanon of Elkton took the picture of 
the Louisville native, whose shorts are barely visible. 
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JAMES H. TURNER, History 

Magnolia 

JERRY S. TURNER, Health and Safety 

Burkesville 

MILTON TYREE, Special Education 

Bowling Green 

TONY O. UNDERWOOD, Distributive Education 

Greenville 

ANN VANARSDALL, Government and Mass Communication 
Burgin 


PHYLLIS VANCLEAVE, Theatre 
Morganfield 

WILLIE D. VARNADORE, Biology 
Elizabethtown 

PAM VEACH, Social Work 

Owensboro 

PRESTON D. VINCENT, Sociology 
Brownsville 

RONALD L. VINSON, Industrial Education 
Rockfield 


CHERI J. WADDLE, Accounting 
Frankfort 

NAVITA WADE, Restaurant Management 
Guthrie 


DEBBIE WALDHART, Elementary Education 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

JAN WALDRON, Journalism and English 
Chesterfield, Ohio 


MELANIE WALDROP, Elementary Education and Dance 
Park City 

BECKY F. WALKER, Home Economics Education 
Edmonton 


DEBBIE WALKER, Business Administration 
Florence 

DENISE R. WALKER, History 

Greenville 


KURT WALKER, Psychology 
Paducah 
RODNEY L. WALKER, Business Administration 


Louisville 


David Frank 
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KEITH WALL, Public Relations 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

PATRICIA J. WALLACE, Elementary Education 

Clay 

RICK WALTERS, General Business and Accounting 
Elizabethtown 

THREESAE G. WASHER, Elementary and Special Education 
Bowling Green 

ROBERT V. WEATHERSPOON, Distributive Education 
Franklin 


WILLIAM N. WEBB, Mass Communication 

Lewisburg 

SUE A. WEBER, Business Administration 

Boyds, Md. 

TINA M. WEBER, Nursing 

Sturgis 

JAMES R. WEIMER, Recreation 

Hopkinsville 

PENNY WELLINGHURST, Institutional Administration 
Lexington 


JEFF WELLS, Accounting 

Seminole, Fla. 

TERESA WELSH, Elementary Education 

Summer Shade 

STEPHEN D. WENDT, Environmental Engineering Tech. 
Bowling Green 

RHONDA WERNER, Elementary Education 

Louisville 

MELISSA A. WESPISER, Secretarial Administration 
Oxford, Ohio 


GEORGE L. WETZEL, Environmental Science and Bio-Physics 
Edison, N.J. 

TERRI L. WHISENHUNT, Interior Design 

Bradley, Ark. 

JAN H. WHITE, Elementary Education 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM S. WHITE, Psychology 

Cadiz 

DARRELL WHITLEY, Anthropology 

Smiths Grove 


CHERYL L. WHITMAN, Community Health 
Louisville 

RICHARD WHITSTON, Environmental Science 
Morehead 

LYLE WIIST, Agriculture 

Cadiz 

HAROLD R. WILEY, Biology 

Glasgow 

S. ELLEN WILHOYTE, Industrial Technology 
Owensboro 


BRENDA K. WILKERSON, Elementary Education 
Cadiz 

REGENIA WILKERSON, Social Work 

Gracey 

BRENDA WILLIAMS, Social Work 

Bowling Green 

DWIGHT E. WILLIAMS, Social Work 

Henderson 

KATHIE WILLIAMS, Public Relations 

Trenton 


LORI WILLIAMS, Interior Design 

Dayton, Ohio 

ROBERT D. WILLIAMS, Physical Education 
Bowling Green 

RONNIE L. WILLIAMS, Distributive Education 
Bowling Green 

MONA WILLIAN, Elementary Education 
Buffalo 

STEVE WILLIFORD, Business Administration 
Bowling Green 
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GWENDA L. WILLINGHAM, Accounting and Business Admin. 
Owensboro 

JOHN WILLOUGHBY, Speech 

Bowling Green 

ELIZABETH W. WILSON, Sociology 

Mayfield 

GARY WILSON, Business Administration 

Russellville 

JAMES L. WILSON, Accounting 

Manitou 


KERRY WILSON, Soil Science 

Marcellus, Mich. 

KEVIN WILSON, Biology 

Bowling Green 

SARAH T. WILSON, Elementary Education 

Smithfield 

SHARON K. WILSON, Accounting 

Guston 

LINDA K. WIMMER, Speech and Communication Disorders 
Hawesville 


JACK WINCHESTER, Biology 

Murray 

SHERI L. WINFREY, Elementary Education 
Campbellsville 

SARAH WINLOCK, History and Psychology 
Glasgow 

PAT WISDOM, Art 

Edmonton 

DOUG WITHROW JR., Civil Engineering Technology 
Bowling Green 


DAVID WITT, Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Louisville 

DARRELL WITTEN, General Business and Accounting 
Clarkson 

NANCY D. WITTEN, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

JANET WITTENBRAKER, Recreation 

Evansville, Ind. 

CHRISTINE S. WOOD, English 

Bowling Green 


KATHERINE F. WOODFORD, Advertising 

Bowling Green 

SHAREN R. WOODWARD, Home Economics Education 
Bowling Green 

JOHN WOOSLEY, Civil Engineering Technology 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

MONA WORTHAM, Dental Hygiene 

Leitchfield 

CONNIE WRIGHT, Elementary Education 

Greensburg 


LYNN B. WRIGHT, Photojournalism 

Bowling Green 

MARTHA N. WRIGHT, Recreation 

Glasgow 

TERRY WRIGHT, Business Administration 

Evansville, Ind. 

KAREN L. YAAP, General Business and Secretarial Sci. 
Lockport, Ill. 

JAMES YATES, Biology 

Kuttawa 


JOHN E. YATES, Broadcasting and Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

MICHAEL YEISER, Chemistry and Biology 
Owensboro 

DEBRA S. YOUNG, Music and Elementary Education 


Auburn 

J. KAREN YOUNG, Home Economics 
Scottsville 

MICHAEL D. YOUNG, Biology 
Bowling Green 
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JUNIOPS: 


On the downward slope 


To be a junior is to be at an awkward year; you’re too far from graduation to relax and too 
far along to quit. So it went for the class that enrolled in August of 1975 and two months 
later saw women’s hours abolished in accordance with Title IX. 

Freshmen found historical novels such as John Jakes’ series popular in the bicentennial 
year. Several Western professors contributed to Kentucky’s Bicentennial Bookshelf series, 
too. But the most read word of the bicentennial was “Buy.” Music fans swarmed to the 
Linda Ronstadt Homecoming concert, which made $4,000 for ASG, but students ignored 
Kenny Loggins and Jim Messina, and their concert lost $7,000. Everyone saw “Jaws” and 
bought “Frampton Comes Alive.” 

The football team came within two points (16-14) of winning a Division II champion- 
ship, while the basketball team won 20 games and the OVC. Women’s sports were coming 
of age. 

Two years later, the juniors were free from the dorms, but not from school. 


LIZABETH A. AARON, Dawson Springs 
DEBBY ABNEY, Calhoun 

ANITA C. ADAMS, Orlinda, Tenn. 

REBECCA AKERS, Glasgow 

JERRY L. AKIN, Morgantown 

MOHAMMAD H. ALLAF-TAJER, Zahadan, Iran 
DEBBIE ANDERSON, Bowling Green 

JOHN E. ANDERSON, Bowling Green 

KEVIN ANDERSON, Paducah 


RICHARD L. APPLEBY, Owensboro 
LORI ARMES, Elizabethtown 

CINDY S. ARNOLD, Prospect 
CATHY J. ASHBY, Russellville 
KATHY L. ASHBY, Russellville 

LISA ASHWORTH, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA ATNIP, Glasgow 

SCOTT A. BACHERT, Fern Creek 
LORRAINE BAGWELL, Bowling Green 


LINDA F. BAKER, Greensburg 

R. GLYNN BAKER, Owensboro 
GREGORY T. BALDWIN, Calhoun, Ga. 
HAL E. BALLARD, Winchester 

ELLEN BARKETT, Cairo, IIl. 

LISA A. BARNES, Bowling Green 
TERRY BARNES, Owensboro 

JOHN BARNETT, Lewisport 

GEORGE E. BARTLESON, Harrodsburg 


LINDA BARTLEY, Calhoun 

DAVID BEAL, Owensboro 
PATRICIA BEAUCHAMP, Leitchfield 
GREG BECK, Fredonia 

GINGER BEELER, Spring Lick 
DONNA L. BEHM, Franklin, Tenn. 
GERALD L. BELL, Lexington 

PAUL A. BELL, Louisville 

KIRBY BENNETT, Maysville 


BRENDA K. BENSON, Bowling Green 

DEBBIE M. BENSON, Slaughters 

BONNIE L. BERRY, Evansville, Ind. 

MELODY A. BERRYMAN, Louisville 

GAY BEST, Danville 

JOHN BICGERS Murfreesboro, Tenn. - 
ARK BIVEN, Louisville > 1 : a iil 4, ®. 

JOY BLESS? Huntsville, Ala. 2 ; 4 . a +5Q 4 wy 


JERI L. BLICK, Olmstead - 2 i, Bay) Att aay 


JEAN A. BLOMQUIST, Owensboro 
GERALD A. BODENBENDER, Louisville 
RHONDA BOHANNON, Eminence 


JOY BOMAR, Scottsville 
NANCY BOOKER, Smiths Grove 
LISA F. BOTNER, Harrodsburg 
BOBBY S. BOWERS, Russellville 
JANET BOWLES, Bowling Green 
NANCY BOWLES, Munfordville 


PAMELA E. BOWLES, Summer Shade 
TED E. BRAINARD, Somerset 
JANET M. BRADLEY, Cave City 
WOODY BRAMBLETT, Shelbyville 
JOE W. BRANDENBURG, Monticello 
SUSAN BRANDON, Rome, Ga. 

LEE A. BRANSTETTER, Glasgow 
CARL BRAZLEY, Louisville 

DIANE BRENNAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lewis Gardner 


DONNA K. BRIDGES, White House, Tenn. 
MICHAEL BRODARICK, Louisville 
MALIA BROOKS, Morganfield 

CORBY H. BROWN, Gamaliel 

GINGER BROWN, Bowling Green 

GREG BROWN, Millwood 

PHILLIP H. BROWN, Scottsville 

POLLY BROWN, Bowling Green 

RICKIE F. BROWN, Tompkinsville 


VALERIE S. BROWN, Warsaw 

ROBERT E. BROWNING, Cross Plains, Tenn 
KAREN BRYANT, Columbia 

SHAWN R. BRYANT, Glasgow 

BETH A. BUCHANAN, Lexington 

STEVE BUCHANAN, Madisonville 

SHEILA J. BUCK, Louisville 

CATHY BUCKLES, Henderson 

MIKE BUEKER, Bowling Green 


RICKY R. BUFORD, Glasgow 

MYRA G. BURCHETT, Albany 
THEODORE BURFICT, Clarksville, Tenn. 
JEAN BURKA, Louisville 

MARGENA BURNETT, Shepherdsville 
TERESA M. BURTON, Russell Springs 
BERYL C, BUSH, Bowling Green 
HEZEKIAH L. BUSH JR., Louisville 

LISA BUSH, Glasgow 


ROBERT T. BUSH, Rockfield 
DAVID A. BUTLER, Clarkson 
PAT BUTLER, Owensboro 
DIANNE BUTTS, Bowling Green 
DEBBIE BUZZARD, Bowling Green 
ANN L. CAGE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DOREEN CAINES, Winchester 
JAMES T. CALLIS, Owensboro 
BARBARA CAMP, Lawton, Okla 


ANNE L. CAMPBELL, Columbia 

VALARIE B. CAMPBELL, Versailles 
PATRICK T. CANNON, Scottsville 

CATHY CANSLER, Henderson 

DEBRA J. CAREY, Glasgow 

BILLY H. CARNEY JR., Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DEL H. CARR, El Paso, Tex. 

JON C. CARR, Louisville 

SUSAN P. CARR, Bowling Green 


LAURA R. CARSON, Gulfport, Miss 
MARGARET CARTER, Hawesville 
KATHY D. CARTY, Fairdale 

KERRY W. CASEY, Beaver Dam 
AMY K. CHAMBERS, Owensboro 
NORMAN D. CHAMBERS, Campbellsville 
JEFF CHAPPELL, Griffith, Ind. 
JEFF CHASTAIN, Evansville, Ind. 
KEVIN CHEDD, Louisville 


KARL R. CHEUVRONT JR., Winchester 
TERESA CHRISTMAS, Russellville 
DAVID B. CLARK, Brownstown, Ind 
GARY M. CLARK, Owensboro 
SALLY CLARK, Bowling Green 
JULIA G. CLAYWELL, Columbia 
TERRY S. COCKRILL, Bowling Green 
RALPH E. COFFMAN, Frankfort 
DAVID COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 


JULIA COLE, Salem, Ind. 

MARY J. COLLINS, Bloomfield 
RONALD COLTER, New York, N.Y 
GEORGE W. CONNOR, Lexington 

RITA CONOVER, Vine Grove 

PATRICIA COOK, Scottsville 
LORRAINE COOPER, Louisville 

TERRY COOPER, Adairville 

KENNETH D. COPE, White House, Tenn. 


machine 


HOT, SOAPY SPRAY from the cleaning 
hose at the Morgantown Road Car Wash 
helped Cheryl Patterson's car sparkle again. 
The Nashville sophomore waited in line an 
hour to take advantage of a free offer, good 
only for Western students. 
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LARRY CORBITT, Bowling Green 
CAROL CORLEY, Hopkinsville 

SAM E. CORNELIUS, Russellville 
DEBORAH D. CORNWELL, Scottsville 
WILLIAM J. CORTUS, E. Peoria, III. 
MARY-ANNE COSSEY, Bowling Green 
JAMES E. COSTELLO III, Louisville 
JILL K. COSTIN, Pekin, Ind. 

GARY L. COTTRELL, Bonnieville 


DANIEL E. COUDEN, Owensboro 
ROSEMARIE COWHERD, Elkton 
DEBBIE L. COX, Glasgow 

PATSY R. COX, Woodburn 

RONALD L. COX, Bowling Green 
DAVID H. CRUMPLER, Louisville 
JON M. CUDE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TERRY L. CUDE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BILL CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 


PATRICK F. CURL, Vernonia, Ore 
EDWARD L. CURR olumbia 
REBECCA J. CURRY, >ensburg 
RICHARD H. DANIEL, Robards 

LEE C. DANIELS, Louisville 

DANON DASTUGUE, Bowling Green 
MARY J. DAVENPORT, Louisville 
JANET DAVIES, P ect 

SANDRA J. DAVIS, Mt. Washington 


VICKY L. DAVIS, Louisville 

JOHN G. DEEB, Bowling Green 

MICHELE DEGOTT, Bowling Green 

BILL DENK, Fairport, N.Y 

PHOEBE A. DENTON, Owensboro 

CARLOS ALBERTO DEPUY, Puerto Armulles, Panama 
PATRICIA DICK, Dawson Springs 

DARLENE J. DICKENSON, Hendersonville, Tenn 
KATIE J. DICKINSON, Glasgow 


YVONNE M. DIEMER, Louisville 
MARILYN DIETRICH, Corydon, Tenn. 
BETTY J. DODSON, Decatur, Ala. 
DONNA 5S. DODSON, Brandenburg 
DONNA L. DOELLMAN, St. Bernard, Ohio 
NANCY DONOHO, Portland, Tenn 
MARK W. DORTH, Owensboro 

DARRELL W. DOTY, Lexington 

DONALD R. DOUGLAS, Guenter 
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A touch of mist 


STREETLIGHTS GLOW THROUGH THE FOG of a late October evening as 
senior Neal Webb walks junior Robyn Ericksen back to Bemis-Lawrence after a 
date. It was the first heavy fog of the semester. Webb is a mass communication 
major and Miss Ericksen is a public relations major. 


MICHELE C. DOUGLAS, Bowling Green 
DEANNA DRAKE, Morgantown 
EDWARD L. DRANE, Louisville 

MIKE DRESSMAN, Erlanger 

ROBERT DREXLER, Louisville 

SHERI DRIVEN, Louisville 

ERIC DRYER, Strasburg, Va. 

KATHY L. DUNAWAY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHRISTINE DURANEY, Winchester 


CHRISTOPHER S. DURBIN, Bowling Green 
KATHLEEN ‘A. DURBIN, Bowling Green 
JEFF DURHAM, Greensburg 

SANDRA DURHAM, Portland, Tenn. 
SUSAN K. DYER, Radcliff 

WILLIAM T. EBLEN JR., Lexington 
KAREN G. EDGE, Whitesville 

LETHA C. EDISON, Alvaton 

MICHAEL EDMONDS, New York, N.Y. 


DENISE EIDSON, White House, Tenn. 
JULIE EISENMAN, Ft. Wright 


DENNIS E. ELDER, Louisville 
MARILYN F. ELLIS, Danville 


JEFFREY H. ENGEL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
ROBYN ERICKSEN, Henderson 


WENDY ERVING, Bowling Green 
MARK L. ERWIN, Owensboro 


CYNDI EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla. 
KATHY FAIRCHILD, Whitesville 


JAMES-CHARLES L. FARLEY, Bowling Green 
PAT FARNSLEY, Bowling Green 


CHARMAINE FARRINGTON, Woodbridge, Va. 
LYNN FELTS, Bowling Green 


KAREN D. FIGLER, Crown Point, Ind. 
BRYAN FINKBONE, Evansville, Ind. 


KATHERN M. FIRELINE, Madisonville 
DARRELL W. FLEMING, Bowling Green 
RENE FONDREN, Erlanger 
GWENDOLYN FORD, Louisville 
PAMELA K. FORSHEE, Franklin 

GAIL FORT, Owensboro 

ROGER D. FRANZELL, Caneyville 
JUDY FRENCH, Owensboro 

RHETTA A. FROEDGE, Bowling Green 


JANET FULLER, Radcliff 

JACKIE L. FUQUA, Louisville 

DAVID S. FURKIN, Campbellsville 
CYNTHIA FLY, Paducah 

DONNA M. GAINES, Ekron 

KIM GAINES, Carrollton 

CHERYL A. GALLOWAY, Evansville, Ind. 
MIKE GARDNER, Bowling Green 
LAURA GARNER, Somerset 


PAT GATES, Bowling Green 

MELBA GEORGE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
AMY GERSTLE, Louisville 

LESLIE GILBERT, Owensboro 
MARGARET L. GILBERT, Owensboro 
PATTY GILBERT, Owensboro 
CARNELL GIPSON, Rockfield 

SHEILA GLASSCOCK, Bowling Green 
CINDY A. GLAYSBROOK, Madisonville 
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DALE GOAD, Gamaliel 

ELIZABETH S. GOFF, Louisville 
MELONEY GRAHAM, Louisville 
CAROLYN GRANT, Bowling Green 

LYNN A. GRANTHAM, Cottontown, Tenn. 
LISA F. GRAVES, Burkesville 

TRIBBY D. GRAVES, Portland, Tenn. 
LEON L. GRAY JR., Louisville 

KATHY J. GREEN, Leitchfield 


TAMMY GREEN, Bowling Green 

DOUGLAS P. GREENLEE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
LISA GREGORY, Bremen 

JACQUELINE GRESH, Belle Vernon, Pa. 
GAYLA GRIDER, Russellville 

ANNA GRIFFITH, Ft. Campbell 

TRINA GRIMES, Louisville 

DEBORAH F. GRINSTEAD, Elizabethtown 
LEONARD GUERRA, Quito, Ecuador 


KEVIN GUINN, Hermitage, Tenn. 
SUZANNE GUY, Scottsville 
TERY HACKETT, Bowling Green 
HELEN HAFFNER, Louisville 
SCOTT J. HALL, Poolesville, Md. 
| DONNA J. HAMMER, Dubre 
| TOM HAMMOND, Louisville 
J. DARYL HANCOCK, Hopkinsville 
PAULA J. HANEY, Gallatin, Tenn. 


WILLIAM M. HANNA, Lexington 
LONNIE L. HARDIN, LaGrange 
LOUISE C. HARDY, Horse Cave 

COLLEEN M. HARPER, Hodgenville 
BILLY E. HARRIS, Bowling Green 
BRIAN HARRIS, Brandenburg 
JOSEPH HARRIS JR., Lexington 
PRISCILLA G. HARRIS, Franklin 
FRAN A. HARROD, Elizabethtown 


BARBARA HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. 
ERNA HAY, Greensburg 

REGINALD A. HAYDEN, Nashville, Tenn. 
FORREST D. HAYNES, Louisville 

JUDY HEAD, New Haven 

JOHN HEIN, Owensboro 

DIANA G. HELM, Owensboro 

YVONNE L. HENDERSON, Louisville 
WILLIAM P. HENRY, Nashville, Tenn. 


JOHN HEPNER, Kewanee, III. 
WAYNE HERNER, Brooks 
ROBERT B. HERRICK, Prestonsburg 
JANE HERSHEY, South Euclid, Ohio 
CHERYL HEYDUCK, Pineville 
LARRY HILL, Gallatin, Tenn. 
MARK D. HILL, Louisville 

SUSAN HINTON, Portland, Tenn. 
SARAH L. HIRST, Bowling Green 


RICKY HOBDY, Portland, Tenn. 

EDWARD H. HOGG, Shelbyville 

NANCY HOLDEN, Cincinnati, Ohio 

DONNA HOLDER, Bowling Green 

LARRY HOLLON, Louisville 

CONNIE L. HOLMAN, Bowling Green 

NANCY HOLMAN, Glasgow 

| PAULA B. HOLMAN, Park City 
| KAREN L. HOLYOKE, Buffalo Grove, II. 


MARY E. HOOD, Glasgow 

STEVE HOOKS, Owensboro 

KEITH HOPGOOD, Morganfield 

JANICE HORMUTH, Evansville, Ind. 
NONA HORSLEY, Louisville 

LAURA HORTIN, Evansville, Ind. 

MIMA HOSKINS, Bowling Green 

MARY A. HOUCHIN, Brownsville 
CORNELIA HOUSE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


COLLEEN HOWARD, Bowling Green 
GLENDA G. HOWARD, Morgantown 
KAREN B. HOWARD, Summer Shade 
KIMBERLY G. HOWARD, Owensboro 
KIRK HOWARD, Fountain Run 
MICKEY HOWARD, Calhoun 
PATRICIA R. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
REBECCA S. HOWELL, Louisville 
GREGORY HUDNALL, Lewisburg 


RHONDA C. HUFF, Round Hill 

GARY R. HUGHES, Smiths Grove 

CATHY HUME, Bowling Green 

KATHY A. HUNTER, Portland, Tenn. 
DEBBIE ICE. Hendersonville, Tenn. 

MARY J. INABNITT, Stab 

ANNIE INGRAM, Louisville 

DEBRA D. ISON, Elizabethtown 

CHARLES W. JACKSON JR., Elizabethtown 


DANNY C. JACKSON, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DONJEA JACKSON, Louisville 

JOY L. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
MARCIA JACKSON, Bowling Green 
VICTOR JACKSON, Clarksville, Tenn. 
WILLIAM E. JACOBS, Louisville 
JANE JAGGERS, Leitchfield 

JOANNA JAMES, Glasgow 

SABRINA JAMES, Owensboro 


RICKY JANES, Campbellsville 
TERESA K. JARVIS, Burkesville 
MIKE JEANNETTE, Bowling Green 
THOMAS L. JECKER, Bowling Green 
PAMELA M. JEWETT, Clinton, Mass. 
BARRY G. JOHNSON, Owensboro 
BOB JOHNSON, Providence 

DIANA JOHNSON, Herndon 

JERRY L. JOHNSON, Louisville 


LISA R. JOHNSON, Louisville 
STEVEN P. JOHNSON, Riverside 
TOM JOHNSON, Sussex, N_J. 

HOPE S. JOHNSTON, Owensboro 
PHYLLIS JOHNSTON, Madisonville 
KATHY JOINER, Hopkinsville 
ANTHONY G. JONES, Bowling Green 
BECKY J. JONES, Bowling Green 
DEAN JONES, Stanford 
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FRANK G. JONES IL, Burlington 

LINDA JONES, Bowling Green 

STEVE JONES, Bowling Green 
JACQUELYN A. JOSEPH, Columbus, Ind. 
GREGORY R. KAELIN, Bowling Green 
JAN KEETON, Trenton 

SHERRY KELLY, Greensburg 

RANDY KEMPER, Elizabethtown 

MIKE KENNER, Sharon Grove 


KEVIN O. KEOWN, Bowling Green 
ALTRICIA KEY, Russellville 
MICHAEL A. KIETA, Radcliff 
AIMEE KING, Paducah 
GRANVILLE KING II, Louisville 
KIM KING, Burkesville 

MARLA J. KINGREY, Glasgow 
BRENDA KINNETT, Russell Springs 
ZANE KITTRELL, Gallatin, Tenn. 


W. FRED KIXMILLER, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
ELIZABETH A. KLEIN, Hopkinsville 
KIM KNAPP, Evansville, Ind. 
BEVERLY KNIGHT, Glasgow 

LORIE J. KOHL, Winchester 
DENNIS L. KOLB, Valley Station 
KAREN A. KORFHAGE, Louisville 
GAY N. KRUGER, Reed 

VICKI L. KRUWELL, Ft. Campbell 


KATHY KUMMER, Louisville 

JERRY KUZMA, Merrillville, Ind. 
GEORGE KWOK, North Point, Hong Kong 
CATHIE LACY, Asheville, N.C. 

SHEA LAIR, Stanford 

LORIFAY LANCE, Washington, N_J. 
CHARLES LANGFORD, Shopville 
DENNIS K. LANTHORN, Maysville 
DAVID LAWRENCE, Cold Springs 


CONNIE F. LAWSON, Murray 
JAMES M. LAWSON, Albany 
RENEE LAWSON, Louisville 
SANDRA LEA, Lebanon, Tenn. 
RICHARD L. LEACH, Owensboro 
DANNY LEAHY, Louisville 
DENNY LEE, Owensboro 
CHARLES K. LENEAVE, Paducah 
DONALD R. LESTER IL, Henderson 


SUSAN R. LEUCHT, Owensboro 
DIANE LIERMAN, Ft. Mitchell 
KAREN R. LITTLEJOHN, Cadiz 
TIM LIVINGSTON, Bowling Green 
PHILIP LOCKHART, Russellville 
BEN T. LOGAN, Smiths Grove 
JANICE F. LONDON, Cave City 
DONNA LONG, Lexington 

CARL LORD, Clermont, Fla 


CHERYL L. LOVELL, Bowling Green 
JEFFERY W. LOVELL, Ridgetop, Tenn. 
DEBRA LYKINS, Owensboro 
STEVEN W. LYLE, Bowling Green 
AMY LYNCH, Russellville 

DEBRA L. LYNCH, Bowling Green 
JAMIE LYNCH, Bowling Green 
NANCY LYONS, Palos Heights, Ill. 
ROBIN R. LYONS, Centralia, Ill. 


BEVERLY MAINLAND, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JAMES MALLAY, Russellville 

MELINDA MANIS, Marietta, Ga. 

MARCIA MAPLE, Louisville 

ALECIA MARCUM, Bowling Green 

DONNA MARLIN, Henderson 

JAMES R. MARSHALL, Bowling Green 
KEITH B. MARTIN, Bowling Green 

MELISSA MARTIN, Bowling Green 


ROBERT S. MARTIN, Corbin 

SANDY MARTIN, Bowling Green 
RICHARD S. MARX, Louisville 

JAN MASON, Owensboro 

GARY MATHIS, Valley Station 

TAMI MATHIS, Benton 

HERMAN D. MATTHEWS, Bonnieville 
LUCINDA L. MCCALEB, Franklin 
MARY L. MCCORMICK, Owensboro 


PATRICIA MCCUBBIN, Summersville 
KERRY MCDANIEL, Horse Cave 
BRENDA M. MCFADDEN, Owensboro 
GARY L. MCFARLAND, Owensboro 
KREIS MCGUIRE, Lexington 

BRYAN MCINTYRE, Edgewood 
GLORIA L. MCINTYRE, Georgetown 
ANGELA D. MCLEAN, Ft. Knox 
SHELIA MCPHAILL, Russellville 


DIANA L. MCQUADY, Beaver Dam 
DARRELL R. MEADOR, Scottsville 
CAROL MEEKER, Florence 

SHERREE MELHISER, Owensboro 
BEVERLY MERRILL, Concord, N.H. 
KAREN MERRITT, Louisville 
RICHARD B. MERSHON, Campbellsville 
REX B. MIDKIFF, Hartford 

DEBORA L. MILLER, Bowling Green 


DEBRA MILLER, Harned 

DIANE MILLER, Bowling Green 
EDWARD G. MILLER, Greenville 
LISA C. MILLER, Maceo 
REBEKAH MILLER, Trafalgar, Ind. 
RHEA E. MILLER, Bowling Green 
ROBIN MILLER, Lebanon Junction 
WANDA MILLER, White Mills 
LILLIAN B. MILLS, Ekron 


RAYMOND A. MILOGRANO, Annandale, Va. 
NORMA A. MINOGUE, Louisville 
MARGARET K. MINOR, Owensboro 
DONALD MINTON, Bowling Green 

CATHY A. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 
DARRELL V. MOORE, Columbia 

JOHN A. MOORE, Lexington 

ROSETTA L. MOORE, Bowling Green 
VIRGINIA MOORE, Radcliff 
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Golaiden 
lines 


LONG SHADOWS CROSS THE basketball courts 
behind Pearce-Ford Tower and Keen Hall as 15 boys 
play against a late-afternoon October sun. The 19 
courts are on the south end of campus. 


ROBERTA E. MOORMAN, Hardinsburg 

PATRICK D. MORAN, Slidell, La. 

PATRICIA A. MORETZ, Richmond 

PAMELA C. MORGAN, Niles, Mich. 

PAMELA J. MORGAN, Russellville 

PHILLIP MORGAN, Burkesville 
| TRACEY MORGAN, Paducah 
TOM W. MOSSER, Danville, III. 

DEBBIE MOUSER, Horse Cave 


WAYNE MOYERS, Smiths Grove 
JAMES MULLIKIN, Owensboro 
CHERYL M. MURPHY, Lexington 
MICHAEL E. MURPHY, Owensboro 
JOHN MURRAY, Lexington 
KAREN A. MURRY, Lacenter 
HENRY G. NAGEL, Louisville 
CLIFF NAHM, Bowling Green 
BONNIE L. NANCE, Madisonville 


TINA NAPIER, Bowling Green 

JOEY NATCHER, Bowling Green 
LYNN NAVITSKY, Jensen Beach, Fla. 
ANITA C. NEAL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DARLENE E. NEAL, Lexington 

PAUL NEFF, Hardinsburg 

MELESA A. NEWBY, Hopkinsville 
DOUGLAS L. NICHOLS, Louisville 
JAMES NOON, Louisville 


DEBORAH R. NORRIS, Livermore 
JENNIFER K. NORRIS, Louisville 
PHYLLIS A. NUNN, Paducah 

GINA L. NUTTER, Bowling Green 
CHERYL L. OLDIN, Northbrook, III. 
EDIE OLIVE, Elizabethtown 

KATHY OLIVER, Lynch 

WILL OSBORN, Trenton 

WILLIAM R. OWEN JR., Hardinsburg 


ANNETTE M. OWENS, Louisville 
CHERYL L. OWENS, Russellville 

RUBY G. OWSLEY, Danville 

HASAN OZDEMIR, Etlik-Ankara, Turkey 
MARY J. PACE, Bowling Green 
THOMAS B. PADGETT, Portsmouth, Va. 
DAVID PARSONS, Gallatin, Tenn. 

JULIE PATTERSON, Bowling Green 
RITA M. PATTERSON, Bowling Green 


LUCINDA L. PATTON, Eddyville 
MARY PAYNE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
LYNDELL PAYTON, Clifty 

QUENTA A. PAYTON, Hartford 
SANDRA L. PEAK, Henderson 
SHEBELL PEAK, Louisville 

DENNIS A. PEARSON, Bowling Green 
SHARON PEAY, Springfield, Tenn. 
BECKY PECKENPAUGH, Henderson 
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Juniors 


Ron Hoskins 


y 


Sa 


DANIEL S. PELINO, Fairport, N.Y. 
DEBBIE K. PEPPER, Russellville 
STEVE PERRY, Louisville 

DEBBIE PETERS, Greensburg, Ind. 
JUDY PETTY, Columbia 

CINDY PHELPS, Madisonville 


CHARLES L. PHILLIPS, Lewisburg 
LAURA E. PHILLIPS, Marion 
TERESA PHILLIPS, Bowling Green 
TRACY B. PHILLIPS, Liverpool, N.Y. 
DAVID A. PICKWICK, Louisville 
KAREN PICKWICK, Louisville 


JENROSE PIERCE, Bowling Green 

STEWART J. PIERCE, Falls Church, Va. 
MARY G. PIKE, Bardstown 

PERRY A. PILE, Cox’s Creek 

PIPPA A. PINCKLEY, Tompkinsville 

SANDY PLANTINGA, Country Club Hills, Ill. 


ERIC PLATT, Bowling Green 
NEIL POND, Cottontown, Tenn. 
JULIE POOR, Greencastle, Ind. 
ALBERT C. PORTER, Louisville 
LISA PORTER, LaGrange 
MICHELE POWELL, Louisville 


JOHN PRENDERGAST, Owensboro 
SUZETTE PRICE, Madisonville 
TONI PRICE, Louisville 

PUNIVAI PULOU, Horse Cave 
CATHY S. PURSLEY, Glasgow 
DELL QUARLES, Hopkinsville 


ELLEN QUIRE, Louisville 

SARA A. RABY, Bowling Green 
TERRI J. RAY, Owensboro 
CONNIE RAYMOND, Owensboro 
SUSAN D. REAGAN, Tompkinsville 
LARRY REAVES, Louisville 


JANETTE M. REED, Springfield 
ALAN L. REID, Bowling Green 
CURTIS A. REXROAT, Russell Springs 
MARTINA RIGGS, Upton 

ALICE M. RILEY, Bardstown 

ROBERT A. RILEY, Carrollton 


BERNICE RIPLEY, Lexington 

BRUCE W. ROBERSON, Fern Creek 

CAIN E. ROBERTS JR., Louisville 

SHERRY ROBERTS, Owensboro 

KENNETH E. ROBERTSON, Adairville 
WILLIAM L. ROBERTSON, Jamestown 
DONALD M. ROBINSON, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
RONALD ROCCO, Pittsburg, Pa. 

CHRIS A. ROEDERER, Louisville 


BILLY S. ROSE, Hazel Green 

KENNY ROSE, Corbin 

SABRINA ROSENBAUM, Louisville 

MARK A. ROSENTHAL, Bowling Green 
DENNIS ROUNDS, Pierre, S.D. 

CYNTHIA ROUNTREE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAULA M. ROY, Russell Springs 

ROBERT K. ROY, Whitley City 

KATHLEEN RUBEY, Ft. Thomas 


ELIZABETH W. RUBY, Louisville 
JON RUE, Bowling Green 

DEBBIE RUGGLES, Glasgow 
KENNETH D. RUSSELL, Poole 

KIM M. RUTHERFORD, Alvaton 
JOY D. SANDERS, Harrodsburg 
STEVE SANSOM, Russellville 
ROBBIE SARLES, New Albany, Ind. 
CATHY SCARBROUGH, Russellville 


SHARON A. SCHWAB, Franklin 
JANET SCOTT, Louisville 

JOE SCOTT, Paducah 

MICHAEL L. SCOTT, Hardyville 
ROBERT F. SCOTT, Greensburg 
STEVE SHARP, Owensboro 
JUDY F. SHELTON, Oakland 
MARY C. SHERIDAN, Louisville 
BRENT SHOCKLEY, Scottsville 


VANA J. SHOCKLEY, Fountain Run 
JAY W. SHRODE, Ill, Sebree 
ELIZABETH G. SIMON, Bowling Green 
SARAH A. SIMONS, Dawson Springs 
TERRY SIMPSON, Marion 

GARY SIMS, Scottsville 

LINDA SKAGGS, Shepherdsville 
WILLIE B. SKEES, Bowling Green 
TERRI L. SLATON, Madisonville 


RANDOL L. SLEDGE, Bowling Green 
CLAY M. SMALLEY JR., Springfield 
CHARLES M. SMITH, Atlanta, Ga. 
CRAIG F. SMITH, Bardstown 

S. GAIL SMITH, Owensboro 
GREGORY J. SMITH, Louisville 
MONA G. SMITH, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA J. SMITH, Russellville 
PAULA A. SMITH, Cottontown, Tenn. 
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Juniors 


PHILIP D. SMITH, Scottsville 
REBECCA J. SMITH, Bowling Green 
ROBERT SMITH, Paducah 
ROSALYN D. SMITH, Lexington 
KENT SNODGRASS, Beaver Dam 
GREGORY SNOW, Louisville 
CHERYL L. SOLOMON, Louisville 
JACKIE SOUTH, Cottontown, Tenn. 
PRESTON SOWDER, Bowling Green 


DARLENE SPARKS, Owensboro 
RETHA SPROWLES, Campbellsville 
JOE STALLINGS, Henderson 
ANTOINETTE STANLEY, Radcliff 
LARRY STARR, Glasgow 
CHRISTIANNE STAUSS, Alvaton 
BRENT ST. CLAIR, Evansville, Ind. 
BECKY STEINWEG, Owensboro 
VICKIE STEVENS, Lawrenceburg 


LISA STEVENSON, Louisville 

KEITH B. STICHTENOTH, Cincinnati, Ohio 
NANCY STINEMETZ, Columbus, Ohio 
CHARLES R. STINNETT, Lexington 
PRISCILLA STINSON, Franklin 

EDDY R. STOCKTON, Albany 

LEE A. STOFER JR., Hopkinsville 

KAREN STOKES, Greenville 

SANDRA K. STONE, Scottsville 


SHEA A. STRADER, Greenville 
CYNDIA STRAIN, Franklin 

KATY STROZDAS, Springfield, Ohio 
BRIAN STUMBO, Newark, Ohio 
RHONDA F. STURROCK, Oxford, Miss. 
DEBORAH S. SUTTLE, Portland, Tenn. 
JOHN W. SUTTLES JR., Louisville 
KATHY SWAIN, Bowling Green 
MAURICE L. SWAIN, Louisville 


RONNIE TABOR, Bowling Green 
VICKIE TABOR, Burbank, III. 
JONI TAPSCOTT, Bowling Green 
EMILY TATE, Bowling Green 
CLARA TAYLOR, Henderson 
ELAINE TAYLOR, Nashville, Tenn. 
JONI TAYLOR, Bowling Green 


RHEA TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
RHONDA TAYLOR, Columbia 
JOANETTE TENGELSEN, Macon, Ga. 
NORMAN TERRY, Louisville 
KERRY THARP, Louisville 

PAULA THESSEN, Franklin 

CINDY THOMAS, Rockfield 


KAREN THOMAS, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY A. THOMAS, Portage, Ind. 
YOLANDA F. THOMAS, Louisville 

GUY THOMPSON, Ashland 

MARK A. THOMPSON, Drakesboro 
GAIL THORNTON, Franklin 

LUVENIA A. THURSTON, Bowling Green 


J. KEVIN TICHENOR, Owensboro 
MARY M. TINGLEY, Louisville 
RACHEL TOOLEY, Tompkinsville 
MARY TOUGHER, Louisville 
WILLIAM J. TRAVIS, Tompkinsville 
BILL TRENT, Louisville 

BRUCE D. TRENT, Elizabethtown 


CONNIE TRENT, Wayzata, Minn. 
SCOTT TRIPLETT, Bowling Green 
ERNEST TUBB JR., Nashville, Tenn. 
BEVERLY TUCKER, Bowling Green 
DALE TUCKER, Campbellsville 
CINDY TUDOR, Summer Shade 
DAVID TURNER, Henderson 


KATHY TURNER, Franklin 

LAURA J. TUROK, Paducah 

DALE TURRENTINE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
LEE A. TUSSEY, Catlettsburg 

VERNON W. TYNES, New York, N.Y. 
JOHN C. UPTON, Greensburg 

KIM URBANEK, Henderson 


TERRY R. UTWELL, Louisville 
GATHA J. VANCE, Glasgow 
PHIL VANCE, Casselberry, Fla. 
KATHY VANMETER, Bee Springs 
KAYE VANMETER, Elizabethtown 
DIANA VAUGHN, Lexington 
DONNA VAUGHN, Franklin 


GLENN VICK, Olmstead 

VICKY WAGGONER, Hopkinsville 
CATHY WALKER, Elkton 

JOHN H. WALKER, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DAVID S. WATKINS JR., Smiths Grove 
JUDY WATSON, Winter Garden, Fla. 
ROSSAN WATTS, Clarksville, Tenn. 


DIANE WEBB, Caneyville 

SHERI L. WEBB, Bowling Green 
GREGORY E. WELLS, Owensboro 
MARK E. WELLS, Paris 

SUSAN WELLS, Alvaton 

GARY L. WEST, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
ROBIN WETZEL, Owensboro 
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Juniors 


KIM WHITE, Arcadia, Ind. 

PRENTICE B. WHITE, Bowling Green 
MARILYN R. WHITMER, Owensboro 
MIKE WIGGINS, Bowling Green 

JAMES W. WILEY, Western Springs, Ill. 
KATHY B. WILKINSON, Portland, Tenn. 
BARRY E. WILSON, Valley Station 
CHAD WILSON, Greenville 

PATRICIA WILSON, Dawson Springs 


STEVE A. WILSON, Bowling Green 

STEVE WILSON, Tompkinsville 

ANGELA WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 

DEBBIE WILLIAMS, Albuqurque, N.M. 

GILES WILLIAMS, Evansville, Ind. 

JIMMY L. WILLIAMS, Green Cave Springs, Fla. 
MARCELLA WILLIAMS, Jamestown 

MARK S. WILLIAMS, Tompkinsville 

MARVA WILLIAMS, Louisville 


TERESA WILLIAMS, Madison, Tenn. 
TIM WILLIAMS, Franklin 

WANDA J. WILLIAMS, Sykesville, Md. 
LISA WILLOUGHBY, Bowling Green 
MARK WILLIS, Campbellsville 
MATILDA WILLIS, Campbellsville 
RICHARD A. WIMSATT, Owensboro 
TIM WITTEN, Louisville 

LYDIA WOODCOCK, Brownsville 


MARTY WOODCOCK, Mt. Carmel, III. 
JAMES WOODS, Ft. Campbell 
MARVIN J. WURTH, Paice 
SANDY WURTZ, Paducah 

RICHARD K. YANN, Louisville 
SALLY YOKLEY, Franklin 

VERONICA YOUNG, Louisville 
DIANA YOUNGBLOOD, East View 
DONNALYNN ZUBA, Schaumburg, IIl. 


Pins 
BACKSPIN, CONCENTRATION 
make freshman Noble Jones among t! 


players on the university center's fourth ‘floor: T 
kinsville native said he began playing about 


S| 


Juniors 


Sophomores: 


In the middle 


Sophomores take it on the chin. They’ve usually learned the ropes of the school. But their 
once-popular reputation for hazing freshmen lingers. The word “sophomoric” is defined 
as “immature and overconfident.” And the sophomore jinx is a feared malady among 
athletes. 

When the class of 1980 arrived, two years of mandatory housing faced them. Although 
more open houses were allowed, the Regents’ “door ajar” policy was still enforced. 

Freshmen in 1976-77 watched the movie-version of ‘All the President’s Men” and the 
remake of “King Kong.” Many stayed home during the frightful winter of 1977 to view 
“Roots” on TV. Readers pored over “Your Erroneous Zones,” a self-help book. Music fans 
licked up “Wings Over America,” a three-record investment. Chicago played at Diddle 
Arena and grossed more than $50,000. But few went to see football or basketball, as they 
suffered a poor season. Women’s and minor sports boomed. One year later, sophomores 
were half through. 


ADEDEJI T. ADELEKE, Ede, Oyo State, Nigeria 
JAN T. ALEXANDER, Burkesville 

REBECCA J. ALFORD, Bowling Green 

SANDY ALFORD, Bowling Green 

PETINA ALLEN, Louisville 

STEVEN M. ALLGEIER, Louisville 

KEVIN R. ALVEY, Clarkson 

MICHAEL W. ALVEY, Leitchfield 

LINDA ANDERSON, Lewisburg 


SHERRY G. ANDERSON, Glasgow 

TOM ANDERSON, Vincennes, Ind. 

BRENDA K. ANTLE, Russell Springs 
NDUBUEZE T. ANYAEGBUNA, Enugu, Nigeria 
ALLISON ARMAO, Edgewood 

DONNA M. ARMSTRONG, Rockfield 

JAMES S. ARNOLD, Perryville 

JOSEPH R. ARNOLD, Madison, Tenn. 

KEVIN D. ARNOLD, Columbus, Ind. 


SONYA ASH, Louisville 

RICKIE N. ATWELL, Greensburg 
TERRI AUKERMAN, Shelbyville 
KATHALEEN M. AUTREY, Paducah 
KATHRYN L. AYER, Calhoun 
CHRISTIE A. BACCUS, Eddyville 
TIMOTHY S. BAETE, Fern Creek 
KENNY BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 
KERRY BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 


DIANE BAKER, Lewisport 

KARLA N. BAKER, Elizabethtown 
STEPHEN W. BALINT, Vienna, Va. 

JACKIE BALL, Hardinsburg 

KIM BALLARD, Madisonville 

DE ETTE BANUCHLI, Horse Cave 

BRENDA BARNETHTE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BRUCE BARTON, Somerset 

DAVID L. BATES, Alvaton 


DOLLY S. BATES, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ARCHIE BECK, Russellville 

GLENN A. BECK, Louisville 
MARTHA BECK, Louisville 

KEVIN BECKMAN, Louisville 

AMY BEHM, Franklin, Tenn. 

MIKE BELCHER, Auburn 

LESA Y. BELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAMELA A. BELT, Springfield, Tenn. 


MARK A. BELVA, Morganfield 

RUTH A. BENNETT, Hardinsbur 
WILMA L. BENSON, New Albany, rl 
DEBORAH K. BENTLEY, Gamaliel 
RODNEY J. BERRY, Campbellsville 
MARIA Y. BERTRAM, Monticello 
STEVE BEST, Elizabethtown 

BRENT BIDEAU, Louisville 

JERRY C. BISHOP JR., Annandale, NJ. 


MICHAEL J. BIZER, Ft. Knox 

MICHAEL E. BLACKWOOD, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PAMELA BLANKENSHIP, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BARRY BLANN, Bowling Green 

DEBRA L. BLOCH, LaGrange 

MARY D. BOEMKER, Louisville 

KIMBERLY J. BOHANON, Elkton 

MOHAMMAD J. BOKA, Ahwaz, Iran 

DENNIS BOND, Russellville 
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Sophomores 


DAVID BOSMA, Franklin 

KAREN BOSWELL, Owensboro 
MARIA BOTTEGO, Hollywood, Fla. 
SUSAN J. BOTTS, Versailles 
HUBERT S. BOWERS, Mortons Gap 
THERESA BOWLING, Middlesboro 
LISA BOWMAN, Mt. Hermon 
TERESA BOWMAN, Summer Shade 
ADRIAN C. BOYD JR., Owensboro 


OMELIA J. BOYD, Hopkinsville 

JULIE A. BRADFORD, Bowling Green 
ANGIE BRADLEY, Ft. Campbell 
BRIDGET E. BRADY, Louisville 

DEBBIE BRAKKE, Boca Raton, Fla. 
PATRICIA BRATTON, Youngstown, Ohio 
DAVID BRENNAN, Rock Island, Ill. 
SALLY BRENZEL, Bowling Green , 

JOHN E. BREWER, III, Louisville 


SUSIE BRIDGEWATER, Bowling Green 
SHERYL BRISBY, Morganfield 

JIMMY BRITE, Bowling Green 

MARY F. BRITT, Glasgow 

LINDA BROCK, Columbus, Ind. 

BILL BRODSKY, Henderson 

BEVERLY A. BROOKS, Dayton, Ohio 
JEFFREY BROUGHTON, Scottsville 
DAVID A. BROWN, Bowling Green 


MARKEATA BROWN, Marion 
PAMELA J. BROWN, Owensboro 
PHIL A. BROWN, Hardinsbur 
RICHARD M. BROWN, Franklin 
STANLEY W. BROWN, Central City 
LAURA D BRUNER, London 
SANDY BRYAN, New Haven 
ELIZABETH I. BRYANT, Calhoun 
MARY S. BRYANT, Caneyville 


KIM BUCKLES, Glendale 

JEAN BUCKLIN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KENNY BUNCH, Bowling Green 
ROBIN L. BURDITT, Lewisburg 
MICHAEL D. BURKE, Lexington 

TED BURKE, Lexington 

DONALD B. BURNETT, Brandenburg 
MARY BURNETITE, Leitchfield 
SARAH BURNETITE, Bowling Green 


MAUREEN T. BURNS, Louisville 
SAMUEL R. BURNS, Bowling Green 
JANE B. BURTON, Bowling Green 
RICKY BUSH, Austin 

NANCY K. BYRD, Cave City 

VICKI CALHOUN, Benton 
CHRISTOPHER CAMERON, Hopkinsville 
TONY CANNON, Morgantown 
CAROLYN CAPPS, Bevel 


BETTY CARBY, Utica 

AVA M. CARLOTTA, Florence 
VICKIE A. CARMODY, Albany 
ALESA CARROLL, Elizabethtown 
CAROLYN S. CARTER, Leitchfield 
LINDA F. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
ANN B. CARWELL, Bowling Green 
SUSAN E. CASH, Albany 
YVONNE CATLETT, Hopkinsville 


RUSSELL W. CAUSEY, Bowling Green 
TONY CECIL, Owensboro 

KELLEY L. CHANDLER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NANCY CHANNELS, Lexington 

MARY S. CHAPMAN, Allensville 
NORMA J. CHAPMAN, Rockville, Md. 
THOMAS CHENAULT, Frankfort 

JULIE A. CHINN, Hartford 

HAZEL V. CLARDY, Louisville 


BARBARA CLARK, Portland, Tenn. 
ELIZABETH F. CLARK, Russellville 
KAREN CLARK, Center 

SCOTT CLARK, Owensboro 

SHERRY CLARK, Woodburn 

SUSAN CLARK, Owensboro 

LEANNE CLASBY, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH CLEMENTS, Clay 

TERRY L. CLEMENTS, Falls of Rough 


MARTHA CLEVELAND, Versailles 
MARY K. CLOUD, Danville 

BRENDA CLOYD, Georgetown 
TOMMY COCANOUGHER, Perryville 
CONNIE COFFMAN, Elizabethtown 
KAREN COHRON, Rochester, Mich. 
BETTY C. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
CHERYL COLE, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY R. COLEMAN, Morgantown 


MIKE COLLIER, St. Joe, Mich. 
REGINALD S. COLLIER, Russellville 
LEISA G. COLOMBO, Benton 
TERESA COMBS, Beaver Dam 
SHEREN L. COMPTON, Calvert City 
JANE CONLEY, Nashville, Tenn. 
PAM CONLEY, Paintsville 

SHIRLEY E. CONNER, Ft. Campbell 
GARY CONSTANT, Louisville 


CHARLOTTE E. COOK, Mt. Eden 
D’ESTA D. COOK, Bowling Green 
LESLIE A. COOKE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TERRI L. COOMBS, Glasgow 

BILLY E. COOPER, Bowling Green 
JIMMY COOPER, Bowling Green 
SHERRY CORNELL, Pembroke 

KITTY CORNETT, Louisville 

STEVIE L. COSBY, Henderson 


CATHY COUNTZLER, Greenville 
KAREN COVETITS, Lewisport 
DAVID CRAIN, Munfordville 
SUSAN J. CROOK, Louisville 
CHRIS CROWLEY, Slaughters 
LINDA CROWNER, Louisville 
LYNN DABBS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JOHN DALLAS, Paducah 

DAVID DALTON, Bowling Green 
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Sophomores 


MIKE DAME, Owensboro 
LAURA DAUM, Newburgh, Ind. 
CHARLES DAVIS, Hopkinsville 

GREG DAVIS, Louisville 

LIBBY DAVIS, Louisville 
MARGARET DAVIS, Henderson 
JOHNNY DAWSON, Olmstead 
JUDITH DAY, Caneyville 
DONNA DEAL, Louisville 


DWIGHT DEDMON, Bowling Green 
LORI DEFOOR, Merrillville, Ind. 
ROBERT W. DELOACH, Louisville 
SHEILA DENNIS, Upton 

DIANA DETRING, Morganfield 
SHERRY DEVASHER, Glasgow 
VICKI L. DEVINE, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
MIKE DICKSON, Cave City 

DONNA J. DINGUS, Burkesville 


CLANCY DIXON, Jeffersontown 

LYNNE R. DIXON, Nashville, Tenn. 
PHILIP DIZON, Columbia, S.C. 
KATHRYN DODD, New Albany, Ind. 
RANDY DONALDSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA E. DORELER, St. Joseph, Mich. 
RUTH M. DOUGHERTY, Nashville, Tenn. 
DAVID DOWNING, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH DOWNING, Bowling Green 


CHARLES M. DRAKE, Morgantown 
MICHAEL B. DRAPER, Ft. Thomas 
TIMOTHY W. DRURY, Bardstown 

DEBBIE DUKES, Madison, Tenn. 
STEVE DUNCAN, Louisville 
SHERRI DUNN, Scottsville 

TERESA J. EDEN, Franklin 

LISA M. EDISON, Louisville 
THERESAL G. EDMONDS, Glasgow 


VICKI R. EDMONDS, Glasgow 

SHADE EDUN, Lagos, Nigeria 

JEFF EDWARDS, Glasgow 

ROGER R. EDWARDS JR., San Antonia, Tex. 
LINDA E. ELLIS, Paducah 

SHANNON ELLIS, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM S&S. ELLIS, Lebanon 

MARY J. ELMORE, Middlesboro 

PATRICIA A. ELWARD, Barrington, Ill 


ypical 


NOT A GOOD TYPIST, Ronnie Howard got 
Marguerite Rice to help him with a term paper 
in a university center classroom. Using a lolli- 
pop, Howard, a sophomore government major 
from Munfordville, explains part of the paper 
for his speech communications 449 class. Miss 
Rice is a freshman business major. 
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Sophomores 


Ricky Rogers 


MARY L. EMERINE, Vine Grove 
JAMIE R. EMMICK, Lewisport 
ELIZABETH ENGLAND, Edmonton 
PAM ERTNER, Portland, Tenn. 
SUSAN J. ESHBACK, New Village, N.J. 
DONALD B. EVANS, Owensboro 

JOE FAIRLEIGH, Louisville 

ROBIN FAITH, Owensboro 

RONALD FARAGO, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


JONI FARLEY, Franklin 

PAM FARMER, Owensboro 

TIM FEAGIN, Calhoun 

KEVIN E. FIELDS, Louisville 

SUSIE FINLEY, Tompkinsville 

CINDY FITZ, Springfield, Tenn. 
KATHY FLANARY, Lexington 
MARGERY E. FLAUTT, Nashville, Tenn. 
SUE FLORY, Lambertville, Mich. 


HOLLY R. FORKNER, III, Bowling Green 
SHELIA J. FORSHEE, Franklin 

LEE H. FORST, Louisville 

ELIZABETH FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 

J.M. FOSTER, Fairdale 

DAVID FRANK, Murray 

THERESA L. FRANKLIN, Hopkinsville 
SANDRA FREEMAN, Bowling Green 
MELINDA FREER, Owensboro 


SARA FREIBERT, Louisville 

KATHY FRIDY, Bowling Green 

MARK W. FROEDGE, Edmonton 

BRYAN FRYMIRE, Jeffersontown 

STEVEN J. FULLER, Bowling Green 

DONNA GALLOWAY, Bowling Green 
MARY E. GALLOWAY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CYNTHIA A. GARD, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
KATHY GARMAN, Smiths Grove 


ROBERTA S. GARMON, Burkesville 
PHILLIP A. GARRETT, Cottontown, Tenn. 
CATHY GARVIN, Bowling Green 

JANET R. GARY, Morgantown 

STANLEY L. GAUS JR., Fairdale 

DAWN M. GEISLER, Louisville 

CONNIE GIBSON, Hodgenville 

SHEILA GIBSON, Louisville 

VICKIE GIBSON, Bowling Green 


GLEN N. GILL, Bowling Green 
TYLER L. GILL, Allensville 

BOBBI A. GIRVIN, Livermore 
ANTHONY D. GLORE, Louisville 
ALEX GODBEY, Perryville 
JACQUELINE L. GOFF, Beaver Dam 


ANN GOLD, Highland Heights 
MONICA GOLD, Naples, Fla. 
KAREN GOLDBERG, Lebanon, N.J. 
JANE GOODIN, Lebanon 

TERRY GOODMAN, Louisville 
BRENDA GOODWIN, Ft. Knox 


JERRY L. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 
CAROLE GOTT, Scottsville 

CYNTHIA L. GRACE, Roseville, Mich. 
BRYAN GRAY, Louisville 

MARTILLA S. GRAY, Hardinsburg 
MICHAEL G. GRAY, Clarksville, Tenn. 


WILLIE R. GRAY, Harlan 

DEBBIE GREEN, Beaver Dam 

STEVE GREENE, Centralia, Ill. 

GARY GREENWOOD, Stephensport 
BARBARA GREGORY, Alvaton 

BEVERLY GREGORY, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


JEFF GRIFFIN, Louisville 

LINDA GRISH, Horse Cave 

DENNIS GRIZZLE, Jeffersontown 
GARY B. GROVE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JEFF GROVES, Lewisburg 

MARK HACKLER, Russell 


WALTER G. HAINES, Greensburg 
AUDREY HALEY, Irvington 

CINDY HALL, Auburn 

JOHN D. HALL, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
JONI HALL, Louisville 

SHARON HALL, Leitchfield 


DEBORAH F. HANCOCK, Greenville 
GLENDA D. HAMILTON, Cloverport 
TIMOTHY D. HAMMER, Tompkinsville 
KATHLEEN HANCOCK, Monticello 
JAMES E. HARGROVE, Milton 

KAREN HARLIN, Gamaliel 


GLENDA F. HARLOW, Bowling Green 
SARAH E. HARPE, Philpot 

CHERYL HARPOOL, Sonora 
DEBORAH HARRIS, Hardinsburg 
FREDERICK L. HARRIS, Lexington 
GERRY L. HARRIS, Lexington 
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DONNA S. HART, Leitchfield 

BRIAN C. HARTON, Hopkinsville 

TERRI HATCHETT, Russellville 

KAREN HATFIELD, Shepherdsville 

DAVID HAWES, Owensboro 

MARILYN HAWKINS, Georgetown 
VANISSA M. HAWKINS, Portland, Tenn. 
LAUNITA HAYCRAFT, Bowling Green 
CHRISTOPHER J. HAYDEN, Bowling Green 


TERESA L. HAYDEN, Lebanon Junction 
RUSSELL HAYES, Bowling Green 
SUSAN L. HAYNES, Bowling Green 
PAUL T. HAYS, Portland, Tenn. 
BRYON K. HEAD, Owensboro 

HUGH B. HEATER, Bowling Green 
VICKI A. HEIN, Owensboro 

CHARLES D. HENCH, Lexington 
MARK J. HENDERSON, Elizabethtown 


YVONNE L. HENDERSON, Louisville 
GLENN HENDON, Paducah 

JAMES M. HENDRICKS, Jeffersontown 
LESLIE HENSHAW, Madisonville 
DONNA HIGGINBOTHAM, Rockfield 
RHONDA L. HIGH, Casey Creek 
JANICE L. HIGHTOWER, Hopkinsville 
BERNITA HILL, Bowling Green 
THERESA HILL, Scottsville 


DEBBIE HOBSON, Salem, Ind. 
KENNY HOBSON, Hopkinsville 
JANE HODAPP, Dayton, Ohio 
JUDY M. HODGES, Tompkinsville 
KIMON HOEGH, Chicago, IIl. 
PAMELA J. HOGAN, Park City 
KAREN L. HOGG, Shepherdsville 
DAVID HOGGARD, Bowling Green 
GREGORY L. HOLLAND, Hartford 


LARRY D. HOLLAND, Paducah 
PHILIP G. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
STEVEN HOLLIS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WAYNE HOLLOMAN, Louisville 
DEBORAH J. HOLMES, Glasgow 
DAVID HOLSCLAW, Bowling Green 
JOHN T. HOOEY, Andover, N.J. 
PAUL HOOKS, Cadiz 

STEVE HORNER, Ft. Thomas 


VALERIE HOSEK, Bowling Green 

MARK P. HOSKINS, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
PATRICIA C. HOUCHENS, Glasgow 
MARCIA HOUCK, Madisonville 
BRENDA HOUGH, Paducah 

DANNY J. HOWARD, Tompkinsville 
RONALD HOWARD, Munfordville 
GAYLE HOWLETT, Auburn 

MICHAEL R. HOWTON, Dawson Springs 


Ron Hoskins 


Lassoed 


WILD COW MILKING has its share of knocks, as Walter 
Haines discovered during the Lambda Chi Alpha Rodeo in 
October. Haines and Ernie Yates roped and milked a cow 
in “about three or four minutes” to win the contest for 
Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity. Haines, a sophomore, had 
milked cows before. “That was the easy part,” he said. 
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SUSAN M. HUDAK, Edison, N.J. 
TERRI HUFF, Bowling Green 
GARY K. HUGHES, Cadiz 

KELLY HUGHES, Tulsa, Okla. 
PAM HUGHES, Hopkinsville 
KIMBERLY HUME, Louisville 
NANCY HUMPHREY, Livermore 
DAVID W. HUNDLEY, Rineyville 
TERESA HUNTON, Rockfield 


DANNY HURD, Gamaliel 

NASSER A. IPAYE, Bowling Green 

PAM ISENBERG, Cave City 

SALLIE D. ISON, Harrodsburg 

ANNE JACKEL, Bowling Green 

JEFF JACKSON, Franklin 

RONALD D. JAGGERS, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
CYNTHIA A. JANES, Elizabethtown 

JOSE R. JAUREGUI, Quito, Ecuador 


JULIE JEFFREY, LaPorte, Ind. 

RANDAL M. JENKINS, Bowling Green 

LEANN JERNIGAN, Auburn 

BRENT JESSEE, Richland, Ind. 

BARBARA F. JOHNSON, Tompkinsville 
BERTIL G. JOHNSON, III, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BRENDA J. JOHNSON, Rockfield 

DAVID D. JOHNSON, Louisville 

DONNIE JOHNSON, Greenville 


FRANCES L. JOHNSON, Trenton 
JERRY JOHNSON, Georgetown 
MARGARET JOHNSON, Guthrie 
SARAH JOHNSON, Owensboro 
TARA M. JOHNSON, Louisville 
FRANCES JOHNSTON, Cub Run 
DEBBIE JOLLY, Bowling Green 
BONNIE JONES, Elizabethtown 
CURTIS L. JONES, Glasgow 


DANIEL C. JONES, Bowling Green 
KAREN JONES, Owensboro 
LYNDA JONES, Nashville, Tenn. 


TERESA D. JONES, Smiths Grove 
CARROLL M. KACSUR, Louisville 
WAYNE KAELIN, Owensboro 


ALI KARIMI, Tehran, Iran 
MICHAEL KARNES, Benton 
JOHN KEELE, Louisville 


RICKY L. KELLEY, Milton 
TIM KELLUM, Fairfield, Ohio 
KAREN S. KELLY, Philpot 


CATHY KELTY, Louisville 
KAREN A. KERR, Valley Station 
MARKITA A. KEY, Glendale 


STACEY KEY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KATHY L. KILLE, Radcliff 
FORREST KILLEBREW, Russellville 


MILLIE KILLIAN, Owensboro 
KAREN KINNAIRD, Franklin 
GLENN KINNEY, Calhoun 


SHIRLEY L. KIPER, Leitchfield 
SAUNDRA T. KIRBY, Louisville 
REBECCA KIRCHHOFF, California 


NANCY KIRKWOOD, Bowling Green 
MATTHEW KITTINGER, Rumsey 
DARYL KNAUER, Ft. Thomas 
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ANDREW KOPPEL, Miami, Fla. 

PATTI KRAUS, Calhoun 

CRAIG A. KUCKENS, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
SCOTT KUEGEL, Owensboro 

JOHN F. KUNZ JR., Marlton, N.J. 

MARY A. LALLY, Louisville 

TAMMY LAMPMAN, Bowling Green 
DAVID LANE, Lexington 

LINDA K. LANE, Owensboro 


JOIE LANHAM, Corbin 
SHARLENE LASHLEY, Brownsville 
MARK J. LAUKUS, St. Joseph, Mich. 
KEN LAWSON, Henderson 

PENNY D. LAWSON, Franklin 
MATTHEW D. LAYER, Stanford 
MARTIN LAYMAN, Louisville 

JAY E. LAYNE, Louisville 
ROBERTA L. LEACH, Hartford 


VICKI LEATHERS, Louisville 
HAROLD LEE, Campbellsville 
KENNEY LEE, Bowling Green 
KAREN LENTZ, Bowling Green 
TONY LESLIE, Bardstown 

CAROL J. LESSLEY, Bowling Green 
TERRI L. LIKENS, Burlington 
SHEILA LINDSEY, Caneyville 
SUSAN A. LINDSEY, Glasgow 


VAN L. LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
DARYL R. LINK, Bowling Green 
DON C. LIVERS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TOM LOCKHART, Bowling Green 
MARGARET A. LOFTIS, Glasgow 
2 JOHN B. LOGSDON, Lewisburg 
iano’ LINDA LOGSDON, Louisville 
eae ce o ‘ NANCY LOHMAN, Louisville 
me \. £4 AG CEE Sook | ~~ ; : : : SN GEORGE LOHMANN, Evansville, Ind 


wat Kee? 


oN 


SuUNn-Uup 
shuffle 


SOME STRUGGLE, OTHERS HUSTLE to 8 am. 
classes, guided by the sun rising over the Colonnade. 
Waking up for early classes was the subject of a photo- 
graphic essay by Mark Lyons in the October 18 Col- 
lege Heights Herald. 


Mark Lyons 
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KIRBY R. LOID, Bowling Green 
DENNIS R. LONG, Lewisport 
MARLINE LONG, Eminence 
SUSANNE LORD, Owensboro 
TIMOTHY LOVELL, Dawson Springs 
MARK S. LOVELY, Cadiz 
KENNETH LUCAS, Middleburg 
NANCY E. LUCAS, Owensboro 
LAURA LUECHT, Peoria, IIl. 


JENIFER LUMMIS, Paducah 

CHERYL LYLE, Louisville 

ZEBEDEE LYNUM, Nashville, Tenn. 
WILLIAM A. MADISON, Morgantown 
MARK MAGLINGER, Bowling Green 
LAURA MAHONEY, Louisville 
ROGER MALONE, Louisville 
MICHAEL C. MANGUS, Louisville 
MARK MANUEL, LaGrange Park, III. 


JAMES E. MARKHAM JR., Louisville 
MICHAELE S. MARLOW, California 
PAM MARSH, Glasgow 

CASSANDRA MARTIN, Bowling Green 
CINDY MARTIN, Riverside, Ill. 
CYNTHIA L. MARTIN, Greenville 
DEENA S. MARTIN, Boonville, Ind. 
KAREN E. MARTIN, Louisville 
PATRICIA S. MARTIN, Scottsville 


bout nine years ago, D’esta (Dee) 
Cook’s father brought home a 
large-mouth bass he had caught. 
“T don’t remember how big it was,” she 
said, “but he wanted it mounted and no- 
body around Bowling Green could do it.” 

Her father kept the head frozen for six 
years before he decided to do it himself. He 
asked Dee for help. 

“Tt doesn’t look bad,” she said, chuck- 
ling about the effort. “But it’s the wrong 
color, and it doesn’t have any eyes.” 

After that, the Cooks decided to become 
taxidermists. After studying through a cor- 
respondence course, they applied for a li- 
cense and began their part-time craft. 

The tall, slender sophomore in special 
education and library science doesn’t look 
as though she’d have the stomach for skin- 
ning and preserving animals. 

But, “ever since I can remember, I have 
skinned animals, chickens; butchered 


hogs. I’m used to it.” She said everybody 


ought to be able to do taxidermy. 

She said taxidermists skin the animal, 
preserve the head with a special liquid or 
powder, and replace the eyes with glass 
representatives. Then the skin is wrapped 
around straw-like material bundled with 


Taxidermy and all that stuff 


wires or around a form, which is more 
common with larger animals. 

They charged $1.50 per inch for a snake 
or fish, $75 for a deer head, $25 for birds 
and $15 for squirrels. 

“Can you believe people would pay 
those prices?” she exclaimed. “I can’t,” 
even though they were lower than what 
most other taxidermists charged. “We had 
little profit considering the time we spent 
working on a very neat product.” 

Miss Cook said taxidermists are the sub- 
jects of considerable teasing. “We were 
once called in the middle of the night by 
someone who wanted to know if we could 
mount an elephant. My father asked the 
caller if he had one. It turned out to be my 
uncle teasing us.” 

Other people asked jokingly if the 
Cooks would mount their spouses. 

Some people wanted their pets stuffed, 
but the Cooks refused. “Animals have dif- 
ferent expressions, and the owner sees that. 
When an animal,is mounted, it has only 
one expression. The owner wouldn't recog- 
nize their pet. It would be like having their 
dead pet around the house.” 

She once tried to make an exception for a 
boys’ club mascot, a hamster. 


“It was too hard,” she said. “They would 
have been disappointed.” 

More appropriate, Miss Cook said, is to 
mount “the first thing a kid killed” or an 
animal for a hunter with a collection. 

She said she thought the most unusual 
things they mounted were two albinos, a 
raccoon and a squirrel. “But most people 
think it’s a rattlesnake we have at home, 
especially when they see it lying next to 
them in a glass-topped end tabie.” 

The Cooks won a bear form at a national 
taxidermists’ convention, but never got a 
chance to use it. 

Although the Cooks didn’t re-apply for 
their license a couple of years ago (“We 
wanted to keep all the animals”), Miss 
Cook decided to apply last summer. 

“After you do it for so long, it makes 
good money,” she said. “If you see some- 
thing you want to buy, you just go out to 
the deep-freeze, get an animal and mount 
it. Before long, you have the money.” 


Charlea Hicks @ 


PRESERVED ANIMAL FRIENDS surround D’Esta 
Cook, a sophomore special education and library 
science major from Bowling Green. Miss Cook and her 
father became taxidermists after studying a correspon- 
dence course and applying for a license. 
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PAUL E. MARTIN, Lexington 

ELOISE MATHENY, Madisonville 

LINDA MATHEWS, Bowling Green 

JOY MATTHEWS, Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 
LECIA MAYHUGH, Morgantown 

MARYANNE R. MCCAULLEY, Louisville 

JUDY MCCLANAHAN, Springfield, Tenn. 
THOMAS R. MCCLENDON, Russell Springs 
CHARLES D. MECLOUD, Bowling Green 


MARGARET MCCOMBS, Princeton, Iowa 
DORIS MCCORMICK, Russellville 
BILLY MCDOUGAL, Murray 

DONNA MCELROY, Woodburn 

SUSAN F. MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
PAM MCGUFFIN, Bowling Green 
LAURA J. MCMILLIAN, Walton 
MARTIN MCNEIL, Paintsville 

KEVIN MCREYNOLDS, Russellville 


LEAH MEAD, Keokuk, Iowa 

JOY MEDLEY, Owensboro 

MARTY MEFFORD, Hawesville 
KAREN MELHISER, Owensboro 
DION MENSER, Baroda, Mich. 
TREVA N. MERIDETH, Park City 
JEANNE MESKER, LaGrange 
SARAH M. MIDDLETON, Henderson 
RICHARD MILBURN, Louisville 


CHUCK MILLER, Vincennes, Ind. 
DONNA E. MILLER, Calhoun 
GREGORY MILLER, Martinsville, Va. 
HEIDI MILLER, Sodus, Mich. 

JOHN A. MILLER, Louisville 
KIMBERLY MILLER, Bowling Green 
RHYIA MILLER, Hollywood, Fla. 
STEVE MILLER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BRUCE MILLIKEN, Middletown 


CONNIE J. MINOR, Horse Cave 
QUANNAH MOLLOY, Eddyville 
TONY MONTELLI, Bowling Green 
JODY MONTGOMERY, Somerset 
GARY MOORE, Murray 

KAREN L. MOORE, Louisville 
MICHELLE L. MOORE, Symsonia 
RUDOLPH B. MOORE, Nashville, Tenn. 
TONIA C. MOORE, Louisville 


JAMES W. MOORHATCH, Louisville 
CORNELIA A. MORGAN, Glasgow 
KENNETH J. MORTON, Louisville 
JAMES A. MOSS, Portland, Tenn. 
NANCY MULLEN, Lewisburg 
PATRICK M. MULLEN, Louisville 
CATHY MURPHY, Louisville 
JAMES D. MURPHY, Bowling Green 
SUE A. MURRAY, Augusta 


NAUSHA L. MURRELL, Louisville 
EUGENE MYATT, Mt. Hermon 
TERRI MYERS, New Milford, Conn. 
SHERRI L. NAYLOR, Dayton, Ohio 
THOMAS S. NEELY, Franklin 
CINDY NELSON, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
BECKY NEWBY, Hopkinsville 
JOHN D. NEWLON, Louisville 
BARRY D. NEWTON, Sebree 


MIKAL NICHOLLS, Camp Zama, Japan 
MARSHA L. NICHOLS, Glasgow 
ALVA J. NIMS, Dixon 

PHYLLIS NOEL, Elkhorn 

GAYLE K. NOFSINGER, Central City 
THOMAS J. NORD, Dale, Ind. 

LISA NORRIS, Louisville 

CAROL E. NORTON, Louisville 

RICH NOWACZYK, Flushing, Mich. 
KAREN O’BRYAN, Owensboro 


SHERRY OCKERMAN, Bardstown 
SUSAN C. O’DANIEL, Louisville 
PATRICIA ODLE, Tompkinsville 
HEATHER O’/DONNELL, Bowling Green 
GLEN OLAND, Des Plaines, IIl. 

KAREN S. OSBORNE, Owensboro 

SUE C. OSBORNE, Bowling Green 

KAY OVERBY, Calvert City 

BETH OWEN, Owensboro 


CYNTHIA A. OWENS, Louisville 
ELAINE OWENS, Woodburn 
PATRICK PADRON, Louisville 
PAMELA L. PAGE, Burkesville 

TANA PALMER, Scottsville 

CHERYL PATERSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
KEENAN PAWLEY, Louisville 

CHRIS PAYNE, Manchester, Tenn. 


SANDRA PAYNE, Philpot 

DOROTHY K. PAZDAN, LaGrange Highlands, Ill. 
MICHAEL C. PEAK, Louisville 

DEBORAH J. PEARSON, Bowling Green 
DOUGLAS PEARSON, Alvaton 

NIKKI L. PEDEN, Glasgow 

TIM PEMBERTON, Bowling Green 

VICKIE PENCE, Elizabethtown 

TONY PEPPER, Campbellsville 


JOHN C. PERKINS JR., Bowling Green 
KYLE PERKINS, Corbin 

DONNIE PERRY, Greensburg 

STAN PETERIE, Bowling Green 

DALE PEYTON, Lexington 

DIANA PHELPS, Bowling Green 
PHYLLIS PHELPS, Woodbury 

KARIN PHILLIPS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
VICKI PHILLIPS, Falls of Rough 


JOAN J. PHILPOT, Tompkinsville 
TERESA PHILPOTT, Burkesville 
DANIEL PICKERRELL, Jeffersontown 
DWAYNE PIERCE, Leitchfield 

EMILY PIERCE, Leitchfield 

CATHY A. PINKSTON, Mt. Washington 
LINDA PITCHFORD, Scottsville 
THOMASINE D. PLATT, Henderson 
DEBBIE POLLOCK, Bowling Green 
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Harmony in the off-season 


SANDRA POPPLEWELL, Jamestown 
CHERYL J. POTTER, Bowling Green 
JERALD C. POWER, Portland, Tenn. 
KEITH POWERS, Middletown 
CAROL J. PRECIOUS, Louisville 
BRENT PRICE, Bowling Green 
DOUG PRICE, Owensboro 

TERRY J. PRICE, Bonnieville 
CATHY L. PROCTOR, Olmstead 


MARY L. PROCTOR, Lexington 
MARIJANE PRUDEN, Owenibacs 
KAREN A. PRYOR, Drakesboro 
VALERIE K. PULLIAM, Owensboro 
RHONDA RADCLIFFE, Paoli, Ind. 
DIANE RAEF, Lexington 

ROBBIE RAGGARD, Louisville 
LAVERNE RAGLIN, Versailles 
LYDIA RAGLIN, Harlan 


DAVID I. RANDOLPH JR., Valley Station 
KIMBERLY J. RATCLIFF, Rochester, Mich. 
VALERIE RAVENSCRAFT, Hebron 
JANIE RAWLINGS, Elizabethtown 
JULIAN R. REAMY JR., Louisville 

LOU A. REDMON, Louisville 

BRENDA REGENBOGEN, Burlington 

JO RENEAU, Bowling Green 

LORETTA RENFROW, Caneyville 


DAVID R. REXROAT, Russell Springs 
DAN REYNOLDS, Scottsville 

LES REYNOLDS, Fern Creek 

SONIA A. REYNOLDS, Bowling Green 
VYETTA REYNOLDS, Munfordville 
TONY RHEA, Bowling Green 

PHIL RICH, Bee Springs 

DANA J. RICKARD, Owensboro 

KEN RIDEOUT, Henderson 
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ne started as a member of a 
church choir. Another hap- 
pened to be in the right place at 
the right time when a bass fiddle was for 
sale. Another began when a box guitar was 
given to him in high school. 

But for football players Billy Lindsey, 
Chip Carpenter and Jimmy Woods, the 
obscure musical beginnings developed into 
enjoyable hobbies. 

Lindsey, a flanker and the team’s leading 
pass receiver as a junior, started singing 
publicly in his home church in Glasgow. 
That led him to join the Mammoth Cave 
Chorus, a group of about 40 men who sing 
with the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barbershop Singing in 
America. 

The group, composed mostly of men 
from Glasgow and Bowling Green, per- 
form about once every two weeks at ban- 
quets and conventions in the area. Lindsey 
has been singing tenor in the group for 
about three years. 

“We usually put on a show here at 
school and last year’s is one I'll remember 
for a long time,” Lindsey said. “When we 
sang the song ‘Rubber Ducky,’ I came out 
on stage playing with a rubber duck. 

“A lot of guys on the team got a big kick 
out of that,” he said. 

Carpenter, Lindsey's roommate and an 
All-Ohio Valley Conference guard for 


three years, plays bass fiddle in a band 


PROVIDING ENTERTAINMENT OFF THE FOOT- 
BALL FIELD takes the form of musical involvement 
for players Billy Lindsey, Chip Carpenter and Jimmy 


. Woods. Lindsey, a barbershop quartet singer; Car- 


penter, a bass fiddle player, and guitarist Woods play 
at various restaurants and nightclubs in the area. 


called Bluegrass Kin. Carpenter’s sister 
and brother-in-law, Kim and Dale Rainey, 
and other fiddle players compose the 
group, which has played mostly in restau- 
rants, nightclubs and in several fiddling 
conventions in Alabama and Indiana. 

Carpenter joined the group about three 
years ago when his brother-in-law encour- 
aged him to learn to play the bass fiddle. 
The 6-foot-2, 225-pounder bought a bass 
fiddle from the L & M Bookstore for $70 
and now plays with the group several 
times a month after football season. 

“T get a big kick out of playing in front 
of everybody,” Carpenter said. “I guess 
everyone’s got a little hot dog in him.” 

Woods began playing guitar when he 
was 17 and his girlfriend gave him a Su- 
zuki box guitar. The tailback, Western’s 
leading rusher the last two seasons, organ- 
ized Hejira, a rock group, early in the fall 
semester. 

The group includes three other Western 
students and played at a fashion show and 
various other functions last fall. 

“T hope our band can get a sharp enough 
act so someone will back us financially and 
we could play at nightclubs for a while 
before moving on to a professional record 
company,” Woods said. “Oh man, that 
would be a right-on.” 

Woods often plays his guitar in his dorm 
room after games. “It helps me to relax and 
release my frustrations. 

“T would like to run through the airports 
with a guitar in my hand like O.J. Simpson 
runs through airports carrying a_ brief 
case,” Woods said. “I think a football run- 
ning back-guitar player is a unique idea.” 

Kerry Tharp and Jewell Jones @ 


BARRY A. RIGGSBEE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LARRY RIGSBY, Bondville 

CATHERINE J. RINEHARD, Cherry Hill, N.J. 
KATHRYN M. ROACH, Kettle 

CHRISTINE A. ROBBINS, Fordsville 

DIANE ROBE, Bowling Green 

KAREN ROBERTS, Franklin 

RUSSELL S. ROBERTS, Paintsville 

MARSHA L. ROBERTSON, Murray 


MARY B. ROBERTSON, Hopkinsville 
LUCRETIA ROBINSON, Greenville 
RANDALL ROBINSON, Irvington 

KIM ROBISON, Louisville 

HOLLY R. ROCHELLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
WALTER E. RODGERS, Louisville 

SANDRA A. ROSO, Crestwood 

SUSAN ROTHMAN, Bonnieville 

KAREN M. ROUNTREE, Russellville 


RHONDA C. ROUTT, Murray 

PATTY ROYAL, Owensboro 

REBECCA A. RUBINI, Louisville 

BECKY RUEFF, Bowling Green 

DENISE RUSSELL, Lamoni, Iowa 

JOANN RUSSELL, Pearl City, Hawaii 
PAMELA J. RUSSELL, Gilbertsville 
RICKY G. RUSSELL, Park City 

STARLA R. SANDEFUR, Dawson Springs 


CATHERINE L. SARGENT, Ft. Knox 
MARK SCHAFTLEIN, Louisville 
RONALD SCHILDKNECHT, Louisville 
KARLA SCHLENSKER, Milltown, Ind. 
ANNE C. SCHMIDT, Jasper, Ind. 
PAMELA J. SCHMOKER, Ft. Campbell 
DAVID SCHROEDER, Calvert City 
MARCIA SCHULTE, Bellevue 
DONNA SCHUSTER, Louisville 


RICK P. SCHUSTER, Cudahy, Wis. 
CAROL SCHWEGMAN, Richmond, Ind. 
A. LYNN SCOTT, Albany 

ANN B. SCOTT, Vine Grove 

LEANN SCOTT, Princeton 

ROBERT W. SCOTT, Cave City 
ROBYN SCOTT, Bowling Green 
SHERYL SCOTT, Summer Shade 
MARK SEARCY, Louisville 


PATRICIA SEARS, Alvaton 

CYNTHIA SEXTON, Scottsville 

DAVID I. SHADOWEN, Bowling Green 
REGINALD G. SHANKS, Rumsey 
MARGARET L. SHARPE, Harrodsburg 
MARTHA L. SHAVER, Central City 
PAMELA SHAVER, Central City 

KENT R. SHAW, Ft. Knox 

LYNN SHEARER, Somerset 


SHEILA SHELTON, Glasgow 

SHERI A. SHEPHERD, Louisville 

WES SHEPPARD, Calvert City 

ALLEN SHIPP, Louisville 

DEBORAH R. SHOEMAKER, Russellville 
VICKIE SHORT, Tompkinsville 

SUSAN N. SHUGART, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
LEIGH SIDDENS, Bowling Green 

MARK SIEGFRIED, Ft. Knox 


BILL SILLS, Hardinsburg 

TERRI SIMMONS, Louisville 
DARRELL SIMMS, Louisville 
MARCY SIMONS, Evansville, Ind. 
JOEY SIMPSON, Hawesville 

LISA B. SIMPSON, Glasgow 
MICHELLE SIMS, Leitchfield 
GALE SINGLETON, Owensboro 
STEVE SKINNER, Paducah 


SUZETTE M. SKOLKA, Plainfield, NJ. 
MILA M. SLEDGE, Alvaton 

DENISE SLINKER, Central City 
VITTORIA SLOAN, Albany 

LANA SMILEY, Owensboro 

ALEXANDER P. SMITH, Covington, Tenn. 
BARBARA SMITH, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CHERRY K. SMITH, Mt. Hermon 
DONNA J. SMITH, Louisville 


KIM SMITH, Horse Cave 

LANA L. SMITH, Columbia 
MICHAEL S. SMITH, Louisville 
RENEE SMITH, Chrisney, Ind. 
SHERRIE SMITH, Greensburg 
LAURA G. SNAPP, Mattoon, IIl. 
STEVE SUMMERS, Russellville 
CATHY A. SPARKS, Jeffersontown 
BOBBY SPEAKMAN, Hodgenville 


JOHNNIE F. SPEAKMAN, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY R. SPEARS, Bowling Green 
JERRY M. SPROWL, Bowling Green 
SAUNDRA STAFFORD, Gilbertsville 
BRIGGS P. STAHL, Rockfield 

RICHARD STALBAUM, Radcliff 
LAWRENCE STARNES, Sweeden 

JULIE STEELE, Nashville, Tenn. 

SARA STEELE, LaGrange 


BARRY STEPHENS, Owensboro 
CONNIE J. STEPHENS, Center 
JUSTIN D. STEPHENS, Russell Springs 
KRISANN STEPHENS, Pellville 
KATHY STEVENS, Bethesda, Md. 
MARCIA STEVENS, Louisville 
DESIREE STEWART, Louisville 

MIKE STEWART, Shepherdsville 

PAT STEWART, Bowling Green 


DONNA STILES, Bowling Green 

MIKE STINE, Louisville 

JANET STINSON, Scottsville 

RITA R. STOCKWELL, Bowing Green 
SHIRLEY A. STOCKWELL, Valley Station 
OSKAR STONE, Radcliff 

ROBERT STONER, Pineville 

CHUCK STRADER, Bowling Green 
STEVEN R. STUART, Russellville 
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DAN STUMLER, Louisville 
FREDERICKA STURDIVANT, Maysville 
DENISE STURGEON, Horse Cave 
LINDA SULLIVAN, Bowling Green 
RILEY SUMNER, Bowling Green 
KELLEY A. SWALLOW, Owensboro 
CHRIS SWANBERG, Henderson 
THOMAS F. SWEENEY, Bowling Green 
MARGANN TABOR, Scottsville 


CELESTE TANARO, Bowling Green 
TERRI TAPP, Henderson 

TERRI TARRANTS, Drakesboro 
CARLOS TATUM, Central City 
WALTER TATUM, Mt. Holly, N_J. 
GARY L. TAYLOR, Lexington 
RANDY K. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
SUSAN K. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH A. TERRELL, Louisville 


ANTHONY L. TERRY, Louisville 
BARRY THARP, Munfordville 

JOHN THEUERKAUF, Evansville, Ind. 
GENA THIES, Ft. Thomas 


CINDY THOMAS, Glasgow 
DONALD D. THOMAS, Oak Grove 
LAURIE L. THOMAS, Calvert 
SANDRA THOMAS, Ft. Campbell 


SCOTT THOMAS, Bowling Green 

BETTY THOMPSON, Bowling Green 

| WENDY THOMPSON, Owensboro 
| GARY A. THORNTON, Louisville 


STEVE O. THORNTON, Bowling Green 
CATHY J. THURMOND, Franklin 
ELIZABETH THURSTON, Bowling Green 
MICAHEL TIGUE, Henderson 


SHERREE TIPTON, Merrillville, Ind. 
LYDIA B. TRAVELSTEAD, Franklin 
JEAN L. TRAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
JULIE TURNER, Livermore 


THOMAS J. TUTINO, Bowling Green 
| VICKI J. TUTTLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
| GAIL VAN BUSSUM, Henderson 

DONNA C. VICE, Morgantown 


FRANCES A. VICK, Greenville 
| KAREN VIKRE, Louisville 
| TERRI J. VINCENT, Brownsville 
JOYCE A. VOLLMER, Ft. Mitchell 


LEE WADE, Louisville 

DENISE M. WAGNER, Dawson Springs 
JEAN WAGNER, Jeffersontown 
JEANIE WAGNER, Owensboro 


JONATHAN E. WAGNER, Lexington 
MELANIE L. WALD, Nashville, Tenn. 
MARK WALLACE, Glasgow 

JOSEPH L. WALTERS, Greensburg 
KIMBERLY L. WARD, Owensboro 
TAMMARA WARD, Bowling Green 
CARLOTTA WARE, Henderson 
CARY L. WARE, Paducah 

CARRIE WARNER, Bloomfield 


JEFFERY WARNER, Liberty 
DOUGLAS WATHEN, Owensboro 
KIM WATROUS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
BEVERLY J. WATSON, Leitchfield 
JILL WEAVER, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH J. WEBB, Lewisburg 

JANIS K. WELLS, Lewisbur. 

PAULA L. WELLS, Rockfiel 
CYNTHIA WENDT, Bowling Green 


LAURA WHALEN, Greensboro, N.C. 
KATHERINE WHEAT, Auburn 
CAROL J. WHEELER, Lamb 
BARBARA WHITE, Leitchfield 
CHERYL WHITE, Scottsville 
CYNTHIA S. WHITE, Mt. Hermon 
IRVIN WHITE, Hopkinsville 

RAY WHITE, Corbin 

WILLIAM L. WHITE, Bowling Green 
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KEITH WHITLOCK, Louisville 
ROBERT WHITMER, Central City 
PHYLLIS WHITSON, Greenville 
VICKY WHITTAKER, Owensboro 
JOHN WICKMAN, Red Bank, N_J. 
GEORIGA WIGHTMAN, Owensboro 
LOU A. WILBUR, Clarksville, Tenn. 
ANGELA D. WILLIAMS, Louisville 
ARTYE WILLIAMS, Louisville 


BECKY WILLIAMS, Nashville, Tenn. 
JUDY WILLIAMS, Glendale 

SUE WILLIAMSON, Falls of Rough 
CHUCK WILSON, Louisville 

KAREN R. WILSON, Hartford 
STUART K. WILSON, Bowling Green 
BETTY G. WILLOUGHBY, Scottsville 
BOB WILLS, Owensboro 

DEBBIE WILMORE, Bowling Green 


Flooded out 


NOT EXPECTING A HEAVY RAIN, Mark Bowman 
parked his Monte Carlo in the field next to the Univer- 
sity Boulevard parking lot, which was full. Despite the 
heavy September shower that flooded the field and 
part of Russellville Road, the junior business adminis- 
tration major from Glasgow got his car out. 


is 
Ron Hoskins 


SALLY WILSON, Louisville 

SCOTT S. WILSON, Louisville 

VICKIE S. WILSON, Nebo 

DANA WINSTEAD, Madisonville 
CLARENCE W. WINTERS, Central City 
TERESA A. WITHERS, Hardyville 
TAMMIE J. WITTY, Glasgow 

CELESTE A. WOLBER, Nicholasville 
RETTA A. WOOD, Bowling Green 


at he 
NUMER 
LOU A. WOODRUFF, Princeton 
NANCY M. WOODS, Garfield 
SANDRA G. WOOTEN, Glasgow 
JACKIE L. WRIGHT, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
RICHARD WRIGHT, Versailles 

TONA L. WRIGHT, Greenville 

PEGGY WYNN, Louisville 

EARNEST YARBROUGH, Madisonville 
CHARLES E. YATES, Bowling Green 


BRONNA YEAST, Harrodsbur 
BEVERLY YOUNG, Heplinenile 
JUDY A. YOUNG, Hartford 
TERESA L. YOUNG, Lexington 
LINDA E. YOUNKIN, Louisville 
MARIA S. ZABORONAK, Louisville 
SUSAN ZETTLEMOYER, Scottsville 
RON ZIKE, Bowling Green 

DAVE ZILLER, Highland, Ind. 
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Freshmen: 


Just starting out 


A stranger in a strange place. A freshman. The class of 1981 showed up last August. A few 
weeks later, dorm reform rekindled student displeasure about residence hall regulations, 
including mandatory housing, the “door ajar” rule and open houses, among other issues. 

“Star Wars” kept freshmen in intergalactic wonder along with the rest of the country. 
Punk rock and groups like Kiss fed some musical appetites. Fleetwood Mac and Linda 
Ronstadt were the powerhouses, however. 

The sports program seemed on an upswing, but with the University of Kentucky a top 
10 giant in both football and basketball, it was tough to be a Hilltopper. 

When Richard Nixon fans screamed, “Four More Years!” in 1972, they didn’t realize he 
wouldn’t even get close to that many. But barring impeachment, nothing like that will cut 
short the entering freshman’s wait. 


JUDY ABNEY, Calhoun 

MARK ACKERMAN, Louisville 
CHARLES E. ACREE, Edmonton 
DAWN ACREFE, Atlanta, Ga. 
SCOTT H. ADAMS, Munfordville 
ROBBIE J. ADAMSON, Franklin 
BETSY AGEE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
MATTHEW AIKINS, Princeton 
ALMA L. ALLEN, Louisville 


DARLENE ALLEN, Adairville 

EDNA ALLEN, Glasgow 

KERRY ALLEN, Cadiz 

RAYMOND K. ALLEN, Louisville 
TANGA D. ALLEN, LaGrange 

VIVIAN M. ALLEN, Sebree 

MARY A. ALEXANDER, Bethpage, Tenn. 
VICTORIA ALLISON, Russellville 
ADBULLAH Y. ALMALKI, Bowling Green 


LAURIE AMBROSE, Owensboro 

KEITH A. AMBS, Louisville 

DENO ANDERSON, Gamaliel 

JANNELL ANDERSON, Louisville 

KEVIN ANDERSON, West Paducah 

REBECCA L. ANDERSON, Eddyville 

SANDRA ANDERSON, Bowling Green 

SHEILA F. ANDERSON, Auburn 

THERESA L. ANDREWS, Castalian Spring, Tenn. 


TONIA ANTHONY, Gallatin, Tenn. 
GEORGE J. ARMSTRONG, III, Eminence 
TONY ARNOLD, Danville 

JANICE ARRINGTON, Brandenburg 
THERESA ASH, Munfordville 

JULIE ASHDON, Battle Creek, Mich. 
EDMOND D. ATHERTON, Owensboro 
BRIAN AUSTIN, Franklin 

JAMES AYDLETT, Crestwood 


NICHOLAS G. BACHERT, Fern Creek 
LORETTA M. BAILEY, Louisville 
ROCHELLE E. BAILEY, Louisville 

SHERRIE L. BAILEY, Gallatin, Tenn. 
VICTORIA BAINES, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
DANIEL BAKER, Bowling Green 

LISA BAKER, Bowling Green 

SID BAKER, Bowling Green 

CHESTER D. BALDWIN, Livermore 


KATHY BALLARD, Louisville 
SHERRY BALLARD, Bowling Green 
BUTCH BARNARD, Bowling Green 

BECKI BARTSCH, Louisville 
MARY E. BASHAM, Bowling Green 
MIKE BAUGH, Russellville 

JEFF BAXLEY, Hartford 

JUDY BEARD, Hartford 

BETTY BEASLEY, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MARCIA BECHT, Floyd Knobs, Ind. 
MELODY BECKETT, Cynthiana 
BRUCE BECKLER, North Bay, Ont. 
DAVID BECKLEY, LaGrange 

LINDA J. BELL, Whites Creek, Tenn. 
REBECCA BELL, Hopkinsville 
ROBERT L. BELL, Edmonton 
SANDRA BELT, Sullivan 

JENNIFER A. BENNETT, Eddyville 
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PERI L. BENNETT, Louisville 

RALPH BERGMANN, Louisville 
THOMAS L. BERRYMAN, Louisville 
MARY BERST, Louisville 

THOMAS A. BESHEAR, Dawson Springs 
BECKY BICKERS, New Castle 

MARK BILLER, Jeffersontown 

JENNY J. BILLINGSLEY, Glasgow 
CINDY BIRDWELL, Bowling Green 


BEVERLY BISHOP, Glasgow 

BENITA BIVENS, Bardstown 
THOMAS BLACK, Central City 
CHARLES A. BLAIR, Columbus, Ohio 
KATHY E. BLAIR, Bowling Green 
TINA BLAIR, LaGrange 

SUSAN BLICK, Olmstead 

BILL BLINCOE, Owensboro 
DELORIS J. BLINCOE, Louisville 


JANET BOARMAN, Williamsburg, Va. 
STEVE BOARMAN, Owensboro 
STEVE BOEHM, Louisville 

BETSY BOGDAN, Albuquerque, N.M. 
KENNY BOLES, Glasgow 

JANET BOLLE, Richmond, Ind. 

ANN BOLLINE, St. Joseph, Mich. 
BEVERLY B. BOND, Versailles 
DAVID BOONE, Evansville 


BILL BORDERS, Bowling Green 
DAVID BORMANN, Louisville 
DENISE BOSTON, Nashville, Tenn. 
SHERRY L. BOWEN, Hodgenville 
MICHAEL B. BOWLAND, Paducah 
KAREN BOWLIN, Bowling Green 
GEORGE S. BOWLING, Louisville 
JOEY BOWLING, Middlesboro 
DONALD E. BOWMAN, Louisville 


ALLISON BOYD, Nashville, Tenn 
DAVE W. BOYER, Campbellsburg 
RICHARD A. BOZARTH, Hartford 
MELINDA F. BOZE, Bethpage, Tenn. 
DENNIS BRADFORD, Bowling Green 
DAVID BRAINARD, Somerset 

JOHN BRAMSCHREIBER, Owensboro 
STEVE BRANDON, Rome, Ga. 
DANA BRECKEL, Frankfort 


PHIL BREEN, Ft. Wright 

BUTCH BREWER, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH BREWER, Ft. Campbell 
TERESA BREWINGTON, Lexington 
CHERIE BRIDWELL, Corydon 
MELONIE BRIGGS, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
WILLIAM A. BRISCOE, Louisville 
DEBBIE S. BRITT, Glasgow 

GINGER BRIZENDINE, Owensboro 


ANTHONY BROADLEY, Calhoun 
PAM BRODARICK, Louisville 
BILL BROWN, Fountain Run 
DAVID K. BROWN, Woodburn 
JAMES E. BROWN, Lewisburg 
MARY E. BROWN, Brandenburg 
MICHAEL BROWN, Louisville 
MIKE BROWN, Bowling Green 
ROBERT L. BROWN, Franklin 


Hlead-to-head 


BONING UP FOR AN ANATOMY AND PHYSIO- 
LOGY test, freshman Cindy Webster of Warsaw 
ponders a human skull. The dental hygiene major said 
there are “a lot’”’ of bones in the skull. She also said she 
did “fairly well” on the test. 


Mark Lyons 
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SERITA C. BROWN, Beaver Dam 
JIMMIE BROWNFIELD, Smiths Grove 
BECKY BUCHANAN, Stanford 
ROBERT BUEHL, Caneyville 

DENISE BUNTON, Scottsville 

KIM BURDEN, Hartford 

LILLIAN BURGHER, Rockfield 
SUZANNE BURGHER, Auburn 
DENNIS C. BURKE, Elizabethtown 


MARY J. BURNS, Auburn 

SHERRON A. BUSBY, Eminence 

DEBRA BUTLER, Tompkinsville 

DONNIE C. BUTLER, Harned 

ROBIN L. BUTLER, Louisville 

STEPHEN L. CALLIS, Cottontown, Tenn. 
LIZ CALLOWAY, Beacon, N.Y. 

STEPHANIE L. CALO, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SAM CALVERT, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Loo(king 
glass 


411 HUGH POLAND HALL RESIDENT Terry 
Joiner chats with sister Angela after he and room- 
mate Tim Crocker bought a mirror for their room. 
Joiner, a business administration major, Miss 
Joiner, a government and biology major, and 
Crocker, a pre-med freshman, are from Franklin. 


Freshmen 


: oe, 
aot 
HAAN 
i WANA 


Meat ACU ab 


ie hie 
He lk 
EAR, 


Eric Hassler 


DIANA CAMP, Lawton, Okla. 

GWEN CAMPBELL, Hazard 

SUSAN E. CAMPBELL, Versailles 
CATHY L. CAPPS, Pineville 
MICHAEL F. CARD, Pineville 

KITTY CAREY, Louisville 

ROBBIE CARPENTER, Bowling Green 
STEVE CARPENTER, Munfordville 
TINA CARPENTER, Livermore 


GINA S. CARR, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY W. CARR, Cadiz 
TAMMY CARSON, Bowling Green 
ANN CARTER, Glasgow 

PAM CARTER, Glasgow 

PATTY CARTER, Hawesville 
STEVEN A. CARTER, Hardinsburg 
RHONDA CARY, Burkesville 
DEBBIE CASE, Winchester 


PAULA C. CASSADY, Park City 


TERRIE CASTLE, Albany 


JULIE CHAMBERS, Owensboro 


RONICA CHANCEY, Madison, Tenn. 


JERRY CHAPMAN, Bowling Green 


PAUL CHAPMAN, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 


W. SCOTT CHAPMAN, Owensboro 


LAURA L. CHATARI, Louisville 


KATHY CHATELAIN, Anchorage 


SHERRY CHAUDOIN, Summersville 


DINAH E. CHERRY, Woodburn 
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SANDE K. CHERRY, Bowling Green 

SYLVIA L. CHERRY, Louisville 

NORMA CHILDRESS, Morgantown 
ANNA-MARIE CHOBOR, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
JOAN CHRIST, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BECKEY CLARK, Monticello 

CHARLOTTE CLARK, Brandenburg 

JACKIE CLARK, Bowling Green 

ROBERT L. CLARK, Lewisburg 


VIKKI CLARK, Louisville 

LEONARD CLAY, Bowling Green 
WENDI CLEAVER, Winfield, Ill. 
NORA CLEEK, Adolphus 

SANDRA CLEMENTS, Tompkinsville 
JAN CLOAR, Louisville 

ANGELA COCKREL, Oakland 
JOSEPH COFER, Bowling Green 
ANNA M. COFFEY, Cave City 


JANIE COFFIE, Nashville, Tenn. 
TAMMY COKER, Paintsville 

TINA COLBURN, Calvert City 
ROSALYN Y. COLE, Louisville 
SHEILA A. COLE, Hartford 

BILLY J. COLEMAN, Lewisburg 
TUWANDA COLEMAN, Cadiz 
MARYBETH COLES, Bowling Green 
AL COLLINS, Hopkinsville 


BETTY T. COLLINS, Auburn 
LAMONT COLLINS, Louisville 
JAMES COMBS, Pineville 

TAMMY L. COMBS, Quality 

MARK G. COMPTON, Louisville 
CYNTHIA J. CONKIN, Tompkinsville 
SHARON CONNER, Ft. Campbell 
JANET L. COOK, Central City 
PAMELA S. COOK, Bowling Green 


CINDY COOKE, Bowling Green 
LINDA COOPER, Adairville 
DEBORAH COOTS, Allensville 
PATRICIA COOTS, Finchville 

CHRIS COPAS, Dayton, Ohio 

BELVIA COPASS, Glasgow 

JOSEPH D. COPPAGE, Hartford 
WILLIAM V. CORBETT JR., Louisville 
JILL COSBY, Bowling Green 


SHAWN COSMAN, Louisville 
MERA S. COSSEY, Cadiz 

RHONDA COTHRAN, Eddyville 
TIMOTHY L. COTTINGHAM, Sebree 
JOE COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
STUART P. COTTRELL, Murray 
SUSAN COTTRELL, Upton 

FELICIA A. COUCH, Ft. Campbell 
KIM COUSINEAU, London 


YVONNE COWLES, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL L. COX, Bowling Green 
TIM COX, Shelbyville 

DAVID CRABTREE, Bowling Green 
DONNA CRAMER, Madison, Tenn. 
LAWRENCE B. CRAVENS, Owensboro 
JEFF CRAWFORD, Louisville 

KEVIN L. CRAWFORD, Louisville 
TANYA CRAWFORD, Tompkinsville 


BRENDA CREASY, Westmoreland, Tenn. 

TIM CREASY, Adolphus 

CYNTHIA Y. CREEKMORE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GARY J. CRENSHAW, Edmonton 

DAVID W. CROSS, Newburgh, Ind. 

JANET CROUSORE, Smiths Grove 

SHERREE M. CRUM, Louisville 

MELISSA CRUMBY, Nashville, Tenn. 

LAURA CULLEN, Gilbertsville 


JIM CUMMINGS, Bowling Green 
PATSY CURRAN, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
COZETT M. CURRY, Louisville 
MARLA CURRY, Horse Cave 
KIMBERLY D. DAILY, Elizabethtown 
CINDY L. DAMER, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 
DELORES DANIELS, Bowling Green 
MISSI DARGO, Bowling Green 
LYNDA DARNELL, Springfield, Tenn. 


KEVIN J. DARST, Louisville 

TERESA DAUSE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PATRICIA DAVENPORT, Williamsburg 
BETTY DAVIDSON, Louisville 
COURTNEY DAVIS JR., Valley Station 
KIM DAVIS, Adairville 

WANDA DAVIS, Bowling Green 
WARD G. DAVIS, Bowling Green 

PAM DAWSON, Herndon 


BONNIE DAY Falls of Rough 

JUDITH K. DAY, Westmoreland, Tenn. 
KYLE DAY, Villa Hills 

SHIRLEY DAY, Belton 

SANDRA DEAREN, Louisville 
KATHY DEATON, Greensburg 
DAVID DEBERRY, Louisville 

MARK D. DEBERRY, Russellville 
SUSAN DECKER, Sidney, Neb. 


SUSAN N. DECKER, Hardinsburg 
KENNETH A. DEFREECE, Nashville, Tenn. 
LISA DEL BUONO, Princeton 

JOHN DELLER, Bowling Green 

LISA K. DEPP, Glasgow 

SHARON DILLARD, Louisville 

TERRI DILLON, Glasgow 

CAROLYN S. DINGUS, Burkesville 
PEGGY DINSMORE, Bowling Green 


CHARLES R. DIXON JR., Sturgis 
HARRIET M. DIXON, Upton 

BECKY DOLAN, Louisville 

MARGARET DONALDSON, Bowling Green 
TIM DONOVAN, Bowling Green 

LAURA L. DORENFEST, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
MILLIE R. DOTSON, Benton 

SHEILA DOTSON, Caneyville 

LISA DOWNING, Gamaliel 
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SO shows didn’t stop with Bob 
Hope or the end of the Vietnam 
War. There are still soldiers to be 
entertained. Gemini, a group of Western 
students, has entertained troops for more 
than 10 years. 

Directed by Dr. David Livingston, an 
associate professor of music, the group was 
formed in 1965, when some female march- 
ing band members wanted to start a stage 
band. 

“The girls said if the men could have a 
stage band, why couldn’t they,” Livingston 
said. ‘We practiced in secret and made our 
debut at a band party. Then we applied to 
the Defense Department for our first tour.” 

Since then, Gemini has toured twice in 
Europe and performed in the Caribbean 
last summer. 

Karen Johnson, a special education grad- 
uate assistant, has made the past two tours. 

“T really feel like we’re making a contri- 
bution, just talking to the guys and letting 
them know that people appreciate them,” 
she said. ; 

Miss Johnson said though she enjoyed 
her trip to Germany in 1975, she liked the 
Caribbean trip better. 

“I knew more of what to expect this 
time,” she said. “I made so many close 
friends.” 

Gemini '77 did 17 shows in four weeks, 
but the members also took time to enjoy 
the paradise-like environment. 

_ “The scenery was outstanding,” said Jeff 
Jones, a history graduate student. ‘The cli- 
mate was great. Even in winter it never gets 
below 71 degrees.” 

Beaches were a big drawing card, accord- 
ing to Jeff Janskey, a music major from 
Leesburg, Fla. “You could go swimming in 
crystal Aa water, and I learned to sail and 
snorkle.” . 

The students enjoyed their work as well. 

“Everybody appreciated us so much,” 
said Ed Marsh, a music graduate student 
from Blacksburg, Va. 


If the group enjoyed their work, the 


crowd enjoyed it more, according to Capt. 
Al Schramm, a Marine pilot who was sta- 
tioned at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

“The show was great,” Schramm said. 


COSTUMED in outfits they made, Patience Nave, 
Karen Johnson and Pam Greenway sing for a home- 
town audience. The Western students did 17 shows in 
the four weeks they toured the Caribbean. 


“It gave us an outlet, and we all enjoyed it.” 

Schramm, who visited several group 
members while on leave in November, sur- 
prised the Western students by bringing 
slides of their performance. 

“T had to bring the slides so they could 
enjoy them as much as we did,” he said. 

The eight-member stage band must be 
very versatile, because of its size, Living- 
ston said. Gemini ’77 is half the size of the 
original group because of decreased funds 
from the USO. 

“Everybody in the group must play more 
than one instrument and sing,” he said. 

Only 10 college groups are selected to 
make overseas tours. Livingston said the 
competition was very stiff. 

“It’s a challenge to see if I can form a 
group that can compete on a national lev- 
el,” he said. “It keeps me thinking young.” 

The band members agree that they 
would like to make another trip. 

“T think we perform a worthwhile ser- 
vice,” Livingston said, ‘especially in peace 
time, when soldiers have a tendency to be 
forgotten.” 


Cheryl Sharp & 


GEMINI ’77 director Dr. David Livingston is also part 
of the USO stage show. On his fourth tour, the asso- 
ciate professor of music played the saxophone, clarinet 
and keyboards in the Caribbean. 


MARLA F. DOWNING, Fountain Run 
VONNA L DOWNS, Buffalo 

STEVE A. DOYLE, Bowling Green 

MIKE DRAKE, Bowling Green 

JAMES DRIVER, Red Boiling Springs, Tenn 
LYNN DRIVER, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
SHERRY M. DRIVER, Bowling Green 
ALAN DUNCAN, Mayfield 

FRED DUNCAN, Dixon 


TERRI DUNCAN, Edmonton 

STEVEN DUNLEAVY, Owensboro 
BRYAN DURHAM, Magnolia 
MELODY DURHAM, W. Dundee, III. 
BARRY DUVALL, Millwood 

JEFF DYE, Louisville 

THOMAS F. EASON, III, Valley Station 
TIMOTHY L. EBELHAR, Owensboro 
JENNIFER M. EDLIN, Louisville 


usieal enlistments 
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HOWARD EDMONDS, Bowling Green 
BRUCE K. EDWARDS, Eminence 
CHANA EICHER, Bowling Green 

RONALD L. EICHER, Auburn 
TABETHA ELLER, Morgantown 
KATHI D. ELLIOTT, Winchester 

CRAIG ELLIS, Glasgow 
DONNA ELLIS, Hopkinsville 
MICHAEL K. ELMORE, Clarkson 


PAMELA J. ELROD, Valley Station 
TODD S. ELWERT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KEVIN D. EMBRY, Louisville 
RICHARD EMBRY, Morgantown 
LISA EMMICK, Lewisport 

BEVERLY ENGLAND, Columbia 
FRANCES A. ENGLISH, Elizabethtown 
JULIE EPLEY, Drakesbore 

NANCY ESKRIDGE, Hardinsburg 


CHARLES M. ESTES, Greensburg 
STEVE ESTOK, Bowling Green 
DONALD EVANS, Beaver Dam 

NAN EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla. 
DONNA EWINGS, Central City 

MICHAEL R. FAIN, Louisville 
ROBERT E. FAIRCHILD, Henderson 
TERESA L. FAIRCHILD, Henderson 

PAULA FAIRFAX, Nova Scotia 


MARIJANE FELDHAUS, Owensboro 
DEBORAH K. FERGUSON, Horse Cave 
CARL S. FILIP, Dover, Del. 

PAUL T. FISH, Connersville, Ind. 
TAYLOR FISHBACK, Louisville 
CATHY FITZGERALD, Versailles 
ALEX FITZPATRICK, Bowling Green 
ROGER FITZPATRICK, Lexington 
SHARON FOLEY, Prospect 


Posted 


MEANT TO KEEP CARS OFF THE GRASS, the 
white posts behind Pearce-Ford Tower served well 
as a backrest for Dewayne Sims. The Louisville 
freshman said he studied there sometimes “when 
the sun was out.” He was studying English 055. 


Ron Hoskins 


MARY A. FORBES, Edmonton 
LAURA FORD, Louisville 
MARGARET FORD, Tompkinsville 
BILL FORT, Cadiz 

KATHY L. FOSTER, Lexington 
KELLY D. FOSTER, Brandenburg 
LESLIE FOSTER, Owensboro 
DAVID FOWLKES, West Paducah 
N. ELISE FREDERICK, Trenton 


MONA FRIZZELL, Beaver Dam 
MARTIN C. FROEBEL JR., Ft. Knox 
SHERRI D. FROST, Scottsville 
JUDITH E. FULKERSON, Owensboro 
DAVID L. FULLEN, Bowling Green 
BOB FUNKHOUSER, Danville 

KIM FUQUA, Owensboro 

BARBARA FYOCK, Louisville 

LISA GAINES, Hodgenville 


JOSE GALVIS, Columbia, S. America 
PATTI-KATE GARMON, Shelbyville 
ALISON GARRETT, Auburn 

JOETTA GARRETT, LaGrange 
SANDRA GARRETT, Hartford 
GREGORY R. GARRISON, Horse Cave 
SUSIE J. GARROTT, Gallatin, Tenn. 
GINA GARY, Morgantown 

ROBERTA A. GATES, Clinton, Mass. 


GAYNEL GAYNOR, Hawesville 
KERRY D. GEARY, Louisville 
RICKEY GEARY, Beaver Dam 
PRISCILLA D. GEORGE, Lexington 
TRUDY GERALDS, Gamaliel 
MARTHA A. GERMANY, Louisville 
JACK GERUGHTY, Tompkinsville 
ROLAND L. GIBBONS, Vine Grove 
JIM GIBBS, Bowling Green 


GEORGANNE GIBSON, Winchester 
NANCY GIBSON, LaFayette, Ga. 
DAVID GILBERT, Glasgow 

JAY GILLIAM, Danville 


NENA GILLIAM, Russellville 
MICHAEL K. GILLIGAN, Ocala, Fla. 
DENICE GILLUM, Bowling Green 
SHERRIE GIRTEN, Owensboro 


DAVID M. GIVAN, Valley Station 
SHARON GLASSCOCK, Perryville 
LUTRESA GLIDEWELL, Campbellsville 
TERAH GLOVER, Ghent 


DANIEL L. GOFF, Owensboro 
AMY GOLDAY, Henderson 
JEANNE GOLDEN, Louisville 
MARK GOODLETT, Bardstown 


MARY A. GOODLETT, Bloomfield 
ROBERT S. GOODMAN JR., Louisville 
FELICIA GOODRICH, Versailles 
GREGORY GOODWIN, Louisville 


FLORA S. GOOCH, Franklin 
PATRICIA A. GORE, Mayfield 
RHONDA GOSSETT, Summer Shade 
JAMES P. GOTOWICKI, Calhoun 


SUSAN J. GOULD, Pleasure Ridge Park 
JEFFERY GRACE, Louisville 

JOHN K. GRACE, Dunmar 

STACIE GRAF, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


JULIA GRAHAM, Russellville 
LAURIE GRANT, Owensboro 

MARY A. GRANTZ, New Albany, Ind. 
TAMI R. GRAY, Taylorsville 


THERESA GRAY, Cadiz 

TIM GRAY, Glasgow 

BROOKS GREELEY, Bowling Green 
THOMAS K. GREEN, Louisville 
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Freshmen 


ANTONIA R. GREENE, Louisville 

GREGORY D. GREENE, Louisville 

CHERYL L. GREER, Somerset 

JAMES M. GREER JR., Pease Air Force Base, N.H 
MARK A. GREER, Hodgenville 

MELANIE GREER, Louisville 

SHERRY L. GREER, Vine Grove 

SCOTT GREGORY, Russellville 

LISA GRIDER, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


DON A. GRIFFIN, Henderson 

AMY GRIMM, Ft. Thomas 

JOANNY GROSSHANS, Louisville 
ROBIN M. GROVES, Louisville 

STEVE GUESS, Cadiz 

JENNIFER E. GUILL, Cottontown, Tenn. 
SHERI GUNTS, Lake Forest, Ill 

HOLLY GUY, Scottsville 

BETTY HADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn 


PAULA HAFFNER, Louisville 
DEBI HAGAN, Owensboro 
MELBA HAGAN, Tompkinsville 
THERESA R. HAGAN, Whitesville 
MELISSA A. HAGANS, Lexington 
CARIN C. HAHN, Versailles 
CINDY HALBRITTER, Louisville 
BILL HALL, Hardinsburg 

GARY W. HALL, Bowling Green 


NANCY HALL, Glasgow 

TERRY B. HAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KEVIN HAMILTON, Brandenburg 
EDDIE HAMPTON, Mayfield 
PATRICIA HANCE, Louisville 

MARY K. HANCOCK, Louisville 
VICKIE N. HANDLEY, Henderson 
LUANNE HANSFORD, Liberty 
JANET HANSON, Hartford 


FREDERICK L. HARBISON, Edmonton 
ARTHUR HARDIN, Louisville 
DAPHNE HARDIN, Louisville 

MELNA HARGAN, Vine Grove 
KEITH HARKINS, Hartford 
TERESA HARLOW, Center 

TERESA HARNEY, Frankfort 
CYNTHIA HARPER, Louisville 
KANDACE J. HARPER, Fredonia 


KAREN M. HARPER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
PEGGY HARPER, Beaver Dam 

DEBORAH L. HARRIFORD, Smiths Grove 
LINDA F. HARRIS, LaGrange 

R. CRAIG HARRIS, Springfield, Va. 
SHERRY HARRIS, Louisville 

TAMI HARRIS, Franklin 

VICKI HARTSOUGH, Cincinnati, Ohio 
LITA HARVEY, Antioch, Tenn. 


JERRY B. HATCHETT, Glasgow 

EDDIE HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. 
DANNY HAWES, Owensboro 

ALLISON HAWKINS, Providence 
ANICIA S. HAWKINS, Versailles 

VICKI HAWKINS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
THOMAS R. HAWLEY, Troy, Ohio. 
SARAH HAYDEN, Calhoun 

VICKI HAYDEN, Campbellsburg 


CYNTHIA M. HAYES, Bowling Green 
JOHN D. HAYES, Louisville 
PATRICIA J. HAYNES, Midway 
RONALD D. HAYNES, Bowling Green 
NYRA E. HAYS, Bowling Green 

JILL HEABERLIN, Paris 

JOANNE HEAD, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
KAREN M. HEAD, Bowling Green 
LISA HEARN, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARK HEBERT, Fairport, N.Y. 
JEANNE HECK, Stockton, N_J. 
DANIEL HEILE, Bowling Green 
ALAN HEIN, Bowling Green 
BETSY HEIN, Owensboro 
MARK HELD, Louisville 
DEBBIE HELTON, Danville 
TOM HELTSLEY, Bowling Green 
SARA HEMINGWAY, Utica 


CARMEN D. HENDERSON, Georgetown 
DEBBIE G. HENDERSON, Morgantown 
LORETTA HENDERSON, Franklin 

KIM HENDERSON, Benton 

MARILYN A. HENNING, Hawesville 
BRUCE HENRY, Glasgow 

MARY J. HENSLEY, Munfordville 

BOB HEPNER, Utica, Mich. 

TORI HERMANN, Lexington 


GABRIEL HERNANDEZ, Louisville 
DALE HERRING, White Plains 
CLARENCE F. HIAM, Gallatin, Tenn. 
RUTH HICKS, Henderson 

STEPHEN HIGGINS, Glasgow 
TERESA HIGGS, Bowling Green 
TONY HIGHLEY, Louisville 

LISA HILDEBRANDT, Harrodsburg 
ANN HILL, Smiths Grove 


ANTHONY C. HILL, Glasgow 
ANTHONY O. HILL, Winchester 
BOBBY E. HILL JR., Hanson 
IREATHEA J. HILL, Ft. Campbell 
JANET R. HILL, Morganfield 
LEA A. HILL, Versailles 
THERESA K. HILL, Hanson 
RITA HINES, Louisville 

LOU A. HINTON, Harned 


DEBORAH A. HITRON, Louisville 
JUDY L. HOERNI, Louisville 

SHERRI HOFFMAN, Jasper, Ind. 
WANDA HOLDER, Portland, Tenn. 
KATHY S. HOLLOWAY, Richmond, Ind. 
KELLY S. HOOD, Glasgow 

WANDA M. HOOSIER, Louisville 
BEVERLY HOOVER, Glasgow 
ALLYSON HOPKINS, Newburgh, Ind. 
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Freshmen 


SHARON A. HOPPER, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
JESSE L. HORN, Bowling Green 

JOHN C. HORNER, Bowling Green 
JANE C. HOUSTEN, Owensboro 

ROBYN HOUSTON, Gary, Ind. 

FELICIA HOWARD, Penrod 

LINDA HOWARD, Leitchfield 

THOMAS D. HOWARD, Lewisport 
GREGORY W. HOWE, Owensboro 


KERRY HOWELL, Hardyville 

JAY HOWSER, Henderson, Tenn. 
GEORGE HUBBARD, Winnetka, IIl. 
VIVIAN HUDSON, Bowling Green 
DARREL HUFF, Olaton 

JACQUE HUGHES, Adairville 
MELODYE HUGHES, Munfordville 
MICHAEL HUGHES, Hopkinsville 
JOHN M. HULSEY, Calhoun 


TERRI R. HUME, Bowling Green 

TIMOTHY D. HUME, Tompkinsville 

BILL HUMMER, Bowling Green 

eas oe R. HUMPHREY, Farmington Hills, 
ich. 

LINDA HUMPHREY, Louisville 

NANCY HUMPHRIES, Russellville 

LISA G. HUNN, Lexington 

ELLEN HUNT, Tompkinsville 

NAOMI HUNT, Jeffersontown 


PAM HUNTLEY, Louisville 

JANET HUNTON, Rockfield 
BRENDA HURD, Lebanon, Tenn. 
DALE HURT, Breeding 

KAREN G. HUSK, Lewisport 
RICKEY HUSK, Hawesville 

CATHY HUTTO, Nashville, Tenn. 
WANDA IRVIN, Louisville 
CLARENCE JACKSON JR., Louisville 


DAWN JACKSON, Georgetown 

JILL A. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
ALONZA JACOB, Laaieville 

MARK JAFFRE, W. Bloomfield, Mich. 
MARTIN L. JAGGERS, Elizabethtown 
KATHY JAMES, Owensboro 

MARLA JAMES, Glasgow 

TERESA JAMES, Penrod 

DAVID W. JAMESON, Benton 
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BOBBY W. JANES, Milltown 
RHONDA JARBOE, Louisville 
MARLA G. JARVIS, Greenville 

KAY JENKINS, Portland, Tenn. 
GREGORY L. JEWELL, St. Louis, Mo 
MARSHA JOHNS, Russellville 

ANGIE JOHNSON, Philpot 

CAROL L. JOHNSON, Cave City 
CAROLYN JOHNSON, Bowling Green 


DONALD M. JOHNSON, Browder 
JILL JOHNSON, Franklin 
REGINA G. JOHNSON, Ashland 
RICHARD JOHNSON, Louisville 
SHERRY JOHNSON, Lamb 
TONJA JOHNSON, Sebree 
TRACEY JOHNSON, Louisville 
MIKE JONES, Bowling Green 
NOBLE JONES, Hopkinsville 


PERRY A. JONES, Burlington 
ROBERT JONES, West Paducah 
TONY JONES, Owensboro 
VANESAH JONES, Winchester 
JOHN JORDAN, Louisville 
LISA JORDON, Ekron 
MARGARET JUKES, Hazard 
TIMOTHY KAINE, Kewanee, III. 
KARL N. KAPOOR, Franklin 


CAROLYN A. KEENE, Louisville 
BOBBY KEFFER, Nashville, Tenn. 
JEFFREY KEGARISE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PAULA KELLEY, Franklin 

TYRONE KELLY, Owensboro 
AUDREY L. KELSO, Madisonville 
MICHAEL KEMPER, Gary, Ind. 
HOWARD D. KENNER, Elizabethtown 
SHARON KENT, Louisville 


CHARLOTTE R. KEOWN, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY S. KERR, Mayfield 

NANCY N. KEY, Russellville 

LATANYA KIMBLEY, Louisville 

CAROL KIMBROUGH, Ashland 
YOLANDA R. KINCAID, Owensboro 
JILL KINDUELL, Park Hills 

DEBRA KING, Pikeville 

KAREN KING, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


SHEILA KINGERY, Eighty Eight 
BETH KINGHAM, Winter Haven, Fla. 
MARY J. KINGTON, Madisonville 
DEBORAH KIRBY, Bowling Green 
TISH KIWIET, Riverside, iit 
KATHRYN A. KLARER, Jeffersontown 
DAN KLICKER, Louisville 

SHERRI D. KNIGHT, Henderson 
STEVE KNIGHT, Bowling Green 


RICKY KNIGHTS, Louisville 
KATHY KNOX, Louisville 

BARB KORELL, LaPorte, Ind. 
DON KRAMER, Newburgh, Ind. 
LEESA KRAMPE, Owencats 
JEFF KRANTZ, Franklin 

KAREN KRAUSE, Radcliff 
JANET KREMER, Jeffersontown 
DAPHNE L. KRIGGER, Louisville 


PAMELA KRUSE, Louisville 

DARLENE KUCHENBROD, Louisville 

DAVE KUENZEL, Wilmette, III. 

JAMES P. KUPSTAITIS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MARK A. KUZMA, Glasgow 

ELLEN LAGUTCHIK, Ft. Knox 

PATRICIA LAINE, Louisville 

KATHY LAM, Philpot 

LEE A. LAMB, Central City 
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Freshmen 


DAWN LAMPERT, Jasper, Ind. 
JAMES LANE, Harrodsburg 

JOHN LANE, Wilmington 

SELINA LANGFORD, Bowling Green 
JEANETTE M. LANHAM, Owensboro 
KEVIN P. LARKIN, Lexington 
GENTRY LARUE JR., Lexington 
BEVERLY LAWLER, Munfordville 


ANDY LAWLESS, Owensboro 

GLEN LAWRENCE, Scottsville 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bolivar, Tenn. 
TONYA LAWSON, Beaver Dam 
SHARON LEAMON, Tompkinsville 
ROBERTO LEDESMA, Quito, Ecuador 
KATHY LEE, Beaver Dam 

ROBERT B. LEIDGEN, Louisville 


GREG LENEAVE, Cadiz 

PATTY LEVASSEUR, Glasgow 
BARBARA LEVERIDGE, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA A. LEWIS, Ft. Campbell 
JODI LIEGL, Edina, Minn. 

SANDRA M. LILES, Ft. Knox 

TOM LILLY, Morganfield 

STEVEN D. LINDSEY, Glasgow 


NANCY LINK, Adairville 

SHERI LINK, Jeffersontown 
MARISHA LIPHFORD, Paducah 
DEBORAH LITTLEJOHN, Cadiz 

JIM LLOYD, Constantia, N.Y. 

JAMES R. LOCKHART, Bowling Green 
BETH LOEFFLER, Louisville 

TERESSA LOFTIS, Nashville, Tenn. 


TERESA D. LOGAN, Lexington 
BENJAMIN C. LONG, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY T. LONG, Bowling Green 
KEVIN LORTON, Danville 

CHRISTINA LOVENZ, Yonkers, N.Y. 
LINDA LUKASZEWSKIL, St. Joseph, Mich. 
JUANITA LUSCO, Louisville 

LESLIE LUTTRELL, Hartford 


MELISSA LYLES, Lewisport 
MICHAEL B. LYNE, Adairville 
PATRICIA A. LYON, Cave City 
SUSAN MABRY, Hopkinsville 
LARRY G. MACHICH, Sturgis 
CAREY MAGEE, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
ROBIN MAGLINGER, Owensboro | : 1 
SUSANNE MAIN, Bowling Green E; . mI eae 7, 
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GREGORY L. MAJORS, Louisville 
JANET C. MALONE, Louisville 
JANICE D. MALONE, Louisville 
LAURA D. MALONE, Nashville, Tenn. 
BILL MANLEY, Nashville, Tenn. 
DAVE MAPLES, Elkmont, Alaska 
DENISE MARR, Scottsville 

DONALD G. MARSH, Marion 


ROB MARSHALL, Versailles 
THOMAS W. MARTEL, Louisville 
KENNETH A. MARTIN, Smithland 
MONA MARTIN, Bowling Green 
PAT MASTERSON, Louisville 
LEANN MATLOCK, Louisville 
MARK MATTHEWS, Louisville 
TIM MATTHEWS, Ekron 


JOHN MATTINGLY, Henderson 

SHARON MAYHUGH, Bowling Green 
MARGARET MCADAMS, Elizabethtown 
CARYL L. MCCARTHY, Louisville 

DEBBIE MCCARTHY, Louisville 

DEBBIE K. MCCHURE, Cadiz 

MARISSA MCCLANAHAN, Springfield, Tenn. 
MARY L. MCCLARNON, Gallatin, Tenn. 


DWIGHT MCCOMBS, Brownsville 
MARIANNE MCCREERY, Madison, Tenn. 
GLENDA MCCRORY, Louisville 

PAULA MCCUBBIN, Summersville 

LEVY MCCULLOUGH, Bowling Green 
SHAWN MCCULLOUGH, Edgewood 
JOHN MCDONALD, Greenville 

VICKI MCDONALD, Drakesboro 


LINDA A. MCELROY, Bowling Green 
VICELIA K. MCFARLAND, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERRY MCGEHEE, Frankfort 

JULIE A. MCGEHEE, Rumsey 

SCOTT E. MCGILL, Wadsworth, Ohio 
ROSALIND MCGINNIS, Peoria, Ill. 
DONALD L. MCGOWAN JR., Bowling Green 
JENNIE MCGREW, Fordsville 


RUSTY MCINTOSH, Louisville 

TERRY MCKENZIE, Russellville 

TIM MCKENZIE, Russellville 

KENNETH MCKINNEY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PAM MCKINNEY, Morgantown 

PHYLLIS J. MCKINNEY, Bowling Green 
TAMI MCKINNEY, Leitchfield 

AUDREY P. MCLEAN, Ft. Knox 


LINDA MCLINTON, Lake Worth, Fla. 
STACY MCMAHAN, Louisville 

MELANIE MCNALLY, Louisville 

KATHY MCNECE, Scottsville 

LAWRENCE W. MCPHAIL, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL D. MCROY, Central City 
DEBRA G. MCWHORTER, Albany 
HARRIET M. MEANS, Louisville 
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| Drop-pop 


FIFTEEN HOURS OF CLASSES and working 
from 4:30 to midnight as a housekeeper in the 
fine arts center didn’t leave Dennis Rone enough 
time with his eight-month-old daughter, Dena. 
The freshman was in the registrar's office to drop 
a history course. His wife Pam works during the 
day for the physical plant. 


Stevie Benson 
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Freshmen 


RAYMOND A. MEECE, Russell Springs 
SUSAN MEERS, Buffato 

JIM MEFFORD, Bowling Green 

BECKY L. MEGUIAR, Portland, Tenn. 
KAREN MELTON, Owensboro 

ALICE MEREDITH, Louisville 

BECKY MERIDETH, Ekron 

MICHAEL H. MEYER, Louisville 

LINDA A. MEYERS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


MEG MICHAELS, Wyoming, Ohio 
RENEE MIDDLETON, Versailles 
JUDY MILLAY, Owensboro 

BRENT L. MILLER, Sonora 

CRAIG MILLER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DAWN A. MILLER, Washington, N.J. 
DEBRA D. MILLER, Somerset 

GINA MILLER, Elkton 

JOHN W. MILLER, Hardinsburg 


KATHY MILLER, Louisville 
MARK MILLER, Danville 
NANCY MILLER, Louisville 
VICKY L. MILLER, Bowling Green 
SHARON MILLS, Whitesville 
SHEILA MINOGUE, Wilmette, IIl. 
KAREN S. MINOR, Auburn 
DAVID MITCHELL, Benton, III. 
JEAN MITCHELL, Owensboro 


LORRAINE, A. MITCHELL, Radcliff 
JACKIE MITTLER, Jeffersontown 
ROGER MOHON, Central City 

G. PATRICK, MOLLOY, Bowling Green 
MARYLEE MONROE, Elizabethtown 
CHARLES A. MOORE, Hardinsburg 
JERRY MOORE, Central City 

SUSAN E. MOORE, Madisonville 
SUSAN M. MOORE, Bowling Green 


JOSE L. MONTESINOS, Quito, Ecuador 

LUIS MONTESINOS, Quito, Ecuador 
THERESA L. MONTGOMERY, Russell Springs 
SALLY MORGAN, Bowling Green 

JEFFREY MORRIS, Louisville 

REBECCA G. MORRIS, Shepherdsville 
STEVEN S. MORRIS, Lexington 

LESLIE MORROW, Newburgh, Ind. 

JOSEPH L. MORTON, Jeffersontown 


BILL MOSER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DALE MOSLEY, Bowling Green 
JACQUELENE MOSLEY, Elkton 

JAMES U. MOSLEY, Cerulean 
JOHNNY MOSLEY, Alvaton 
TOM MOSLEY, Bowling Green 
LINDA A. MOTES, Depo: 
W. HOWARD MOUDY, Wilmington, Del 
DEE A. MOUNT, Owensboro 


JEFF MOUSER, Horse Cave 

REGINA A. MUMPHREY, New Castle 
JEFFREY MUNROE, Nassau, Bahamas 
JUDY MURPHY, Tompkinsville 
LAQUIDA B. MURRAY, Winchester 
TAMMY MURRAY, Cave City 

ELI N. MURRELL, Louisville 

WILLIAM H. MURREY JR., Pulaski, Tenn. 
ANN MYERS, Bowling Green 


BETSY A. MYERS, Wilmington, Ohio 
DEBBIE NAGEL, Louisville 

LEA A. NAGEL, Louisville 

MARY E. NAKASHIGE, Paris, Tenn. 
GARY NAPIER, Portland, Tenn. 
LINDA J. NAPIER, Bowling Green 
JEFF NAUMAN, Bowling Green 
DEBRA A. NELSON, Campbellsburg 
LIBBY NETHERTON, Louisville 


CATHY NEWBY, Cloverport 

MARK F. NEWMAN, Owensboro 

LAURA NIEMANN, Louisville 

JEFFREY L. NOEL, Hopkinsville 

JEAN K. NOSS, Stanton 

AMYE NUCKOLS, Glasgow 

LARRY O’BRYAN, Louisville 

ELIZABETH J. O'DONNELL, Bowling Green 
OLUFUNKE, A. ODUKOYA, Lagos, Nigeria 


GEORGIA K. ORNDORFF, Russellville 
SATORU OTAKI, Tokyo 

DELAINE OVERTON, Henderson 
CHRIS OWEN, Owensboro 

LOIS OWEN, Hardinsburg 

JANE OWSLEY, Owensboro 

FELECIA PARE, Lamb 

CHARLES P. PARKER, Olmstead 
KELLY PARKER, Quality 


RICK PARKER, Owensboro 

ALICE PARKS, Richmond 

JO PARRISH, Glasgow 

ANN L. PARROTT, Greensburg 
NANCY PATTERSON, Upton 
TERESA PAULLEY, Louisville 
BONNIE PAYNE, Owensboro 
ELISABETH S. PECK, Versailles 
BARBARA S. PEDEN, Mt. Hermon 


TONY PELASKI, Waverly 
STEPHEN PENN, Louisville 
VICKIE PENNINGTON, Louisville 
CYNTHIA J. PERKINS, Horse Cave 
ELIZABETH C. PETER, Lexington 
CECILIA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
PATRICIA A. PETRIE, Louisville 
CHRIS PFEIFFER, Alexandria, Va. 
APRIL L. PHELPS, Woodbury 


GREG PHELPS, Beaver Dam 

JEANIE PHELPS, Auburn 

J.R. PHELPS, Bowling Green 

LARRY PHILLIPS, Henderson, Tenn. 
KENNETH H. PICKETT, Russell Springs 
FREDIA PIERCE, Glasgow 

MICHELE L. PINAIRE, Louisville 
DOROTHY PIRTLE, Bowling Green 

JOYCE PLANTINGA, Country Club Hills, Ill. 
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Freshmen 


JUDITH PLANTING, Country Club Hills, Ill. 


RICHARD S. POLAK, Rochester, N.Y. 
ALICIA POLSON, Glasgow 

ALICE C. POPE, Bowling Green 
STACY POPE, Lexington 

CATHY POPP, Louisville 

SHARRON D. PORTER, Hopkinsville 
MISSI POTEET, Bowling Green 

LISA POTTS, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA POTTINGER, Jeffersontown 
GREGORY POWELL, Boonville, Ind. 
TERESA J. POWELL, Glasgow 

SUNNI POWERS, Franklin 

TAMARA A. POWERS, Owensboro 
BARBARA PRICE, Louisville 

JAY PRICE, Liberty 

LISA PRICE, Bowling Green 

LIZBETH R. PRICE, Owensboro 


PAM PRICE, Louisville 

JULIE PRIDDY, Hodgenville 

PAM PRITCHARD, Hazard 

MARILYN PROCTOR, Jeffersontown 
TAVIROT PRACHASAISORADEYV, Bourgkok, 
Thailand 

NINA E. PRUITT, Scottsville 

VICTOR QUAN, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
JANET RADER, Louisville 

STEVE RAGAN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


PENNY R. RAGER, Clifty 

JOHN RAHN, Burlington, Iowa 

KATHY D. RAINWATER, Springfield, Tenn. 
LISA RAMSEY, Louisville 

SUSAN RAND, Milton 

LISA J. RASCOE, Owensboro 

DEBORAH RAY, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
RANDY RAY, Bowling Green 

ARTHUR W. RAYBOLD, IIL, Worchester, Mass 


JUDY RECTOR, Bowling Green 
ROBERT REDMON, Louisville 
BARBARA REESE, Russell Springs 
RON REINSCHELD, Louisville 
LISA REMALY, Ft. Thomas 

LORI REMALY, Ft. Thomas 
KAREN REXROAT, Russell Springs 
OZANDAL REXROAT, Russell Springs 
TRACY REXROAT, Louisville 


SHELLEY RHOADES, Fordsville 
SYLVIA D. RHODES, Louisville 
BECKY RICE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MARGUERITE RICE, Horse Cave 
KATHY RICH, Dundee, Ill. 

SAM RICHARD, Owensboro 

DONNA RICHARDSON, Lawrenceburg 
MARK RICHARDSON, Horse Cave 
PAM RICHARDSON, Lewisport 


STEPHEN D. RICHESON, Owensboro 
NANCY RICHEY, Mt. Hermon 

CAROL RIDER, Upton 

DIANE L. RIELY, Louisville 

SHERRI RIGGS, Alvaton 

STEPHEN RIGGS, Calhoun 

SHEILA RILEY, Owenton 

RHONDA G. RITTER, Lebanon Junction 
JOYCE ROBBINS, Evarts ‘ 


BRENDA ROBERTS, Bowling Green 

LISA E. ROBERTS, Waverly, Ohio 

STEVE ROBERTS, Owensboro 

MARK ROBERTSON, Louisville 

KATHY ROBINETTE, Jeffersontown 

AUDREY ROBINSON, Louisville 

MITZI C. ROCHELLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
RHONDA ROCK, Hardyville 

MARCELINO RODRIGUEZ, Canal Zone, Panama 


CONSTANCE ROGERS, Central Square, N.Y. 
ELIZABETH A. ROMANS, Hartford 
MICHAEL ROOF, Paducah 

RANDY ROY, Louisville 

SHARON K. ROYAL, Owensboro 
BARBARA RUCKRIEGEL, Jeffersontown 
NANCY RUDOLPH, Louisville 

REBECCA S. RUE, Bowling Green 

MARK A. RUMFELT, Hickman 


TAMIE SABENS, Bowling Green 
PAMELA SACKS, Louisville 

TERRI SAGER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
NANCY SALATO, Columbia 
MAURICE SALTER, Louisville 

RENE SANDER, Nashville, Tenn. 
CHRIS A. SANDERS, Elizabethtown 
JENNIFER SANDERS, Elizabethtown 
NOLAN SANDERS, Adairville 


MARSHA SANNER, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
JAMES D. SARTAIN, Livermore 

EDDIE SCOTT, Mt. Sherman 

LYNN SCOTT, Windham, N.H. 

PATRICIA SCHARKLEY, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
KAREN SCHELER, Bowling Green 

MARY L. SCHEPERS, Whitesville 
RICHARD L. SCHIESS, Russellville 

DANNY SCHMIDT, Louisville 


MATHEW SCHMIDT, Hopkinsville 
SHARON SCHMITTOW, Cadiz 
BARBARA CAROL SCHOCKE, Owensboro 
TERRY SCHOLL, Owensboro 

ELLEN SCHWARTZ, Skokie, Ill. 
KIMBERLY SEABOLT, Round Hill 

ANITA SEALS, Madison, Tenn. 

GREG SEATON, Caneyville 

SUZANNE SEMONES, Louisville 


MITCH SETTLE, Owensboro 

MAUREEN K. SHANAHAN, Leitchfield 
ARTHUR R. SHANNON, Bowling Green 
RHONDA SHARP, Louisville 

JANICE SHAW, Owensboro 

KATIE SHAY, Niagra Falls, Ontario, Can. 
LISA SHEEHAN, Georgetown, Ontario, Can. 
MARTHA SHELBURNE, Louisville 
TERESA A. SHELLEY, Summer Shade 
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MISSY SHELTON, Vienna, Va. 

CHERYL SHEPERSON, Harrodsburg 
SHERRY SHEPHERD, Columbia 
KATHLEEN B. SHERRERD, Clinton, NJ 
JANICE SHINNICK, Lexington 

JERRY SHILTS, Irvington 

ANITA SHORT, Louisville 

LAURA SHORT, Louisville 

WILLIAM T. SHOUSE, Morganfield 


DAVID SHULHAFER, Louisville 
FELIECIA SHULL, Horsebranch 
KEVIN SHUMATE, Louisville 
MARY B. SIDDENS, Glasgow 
LAURA L. SIDWELL, Albany 
SONJA SIEGERT, Bowling Green 
WAYNE SIEMER, Villa Hills 
DENNIS A. SIMMON, Louisville 
JEAN SIMMONS, Glasgow 


MARK SIMMONS, Glasgow 

CLARK SIMPSON, Ft. Mitchell 

NINA SIMPSON, Sturgis 

ROBERT M. SIMPSON, Bowling Green 
SHEENA SIMPSON, Middlesboro 

LEA SIRCY, Gallatin, Tenn. 

BARRY SIRLES, Louisville 

KEVIN L. SKAGGS, Scottsville 

CINDY SLEETH, Danville 
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IN THE SIDE POCKET, insisted David Beckley. But fellow 
freshman Mark Robertson doubted that Beckley could make the 
shot. Robertson, a medical technology major from Louisville, said 
he broke his arm playing basketball, changing his pool style. 
Beckley, a photojournalism major, is from Oldam County. 
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Freshmen 


DONNA SLOAD, Owensboro 
BRENDA SMITH, Ft. Campbell 
DAVID L. SMITH, Bowling Green 
ELLEN SMITH, Hendersonville, Tenn 
HARRY G. SMITH, Bowling Green 
JANE A. SMITH, Mortons Gap 
KEITH SMITH, Guston 

LISA SMITH, Glasgow 

MARK F. SMITH, Simps 


MOLLY SMITH, Bowling Green 
SANDY SMITH, Prospect 

SHAUNE SMITH, Brandenburg 
SHAWNA A. SMITH, Bowling Green 
SHEILA K. SMITH, Leitchfiel 
SHELLEY SMITH, Birmingham, Ala. 
SUE E. SMITH, Scottsville 

SHERRI SNELL, Bowling Green 
LINDA SNELSON, Louisville 


SUSAN SNIDER, Franklin 

CHRIS SNYDER, Louisville 

ELIZABETH SNYDER, Bowling Green 
CHERYL SOPPENFIELD, Sonora 
LADONNA SPAIN, Hopkinsville 
NANCY SPECK, Sebring, Ohio 

KELLY SPEIGHT, Cincinnati, Ohio 

GARY SPERRY, Alexandria 

SUELLYN SPIEGELMAN, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Freshmen 


ANNITA SPIKER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
LESLEY SPINKS, Hartford 

MARTY D. STAHL, Rockfield 

JUDITH A. STARLING, Owensboro 
KEVIN STAUSS, Alvaton 

PAM STEAGALL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SHEILA C. STEARNS, Albany 

DONNA STEELE, Salvisa 

CHERI STELZIG, Louisville 


JOHN STEPHENSON, Burkesville 
MARILYN STEWART, Bowling Green 
MIKE STEWART, Bowling Green 
NANCY STEWART, Louisville 
STEPHANIE A. STEWART, Brownsville 
RONNIE STEWART, Central City 
WILLIAM P. STIGALL, Louisville 
STEVEN STINES, Louisville 

DAVID G. STINSON, Scottsville 


MARY B. STOCKLER, Louisville 
CORNELIA STOCKTON, Glasgow 
SHARON L. STONE, Louisville 

SUE L. STONE, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY STORIE, Mayfield 
JOHN E. STORY, Mt. Sterling 
JANET STOTTS, Hardyville 
MARGARET STOUT, Versailles 
ELIZABETH S. STOWERS, Louisville 


J. KEVIN STRADER, Belton 
ROSALIND J. STRETZ, Louisville 
JEANNA STRODE, Cave City 

NAN STRONG, Mt. Dora, Fla. 
SABRINA STROUD, Cadiz 

KAREN STUART, Drakesboro 
JEANNE STURGILL, Pikeville 
GARY M. SUITER, Noblesville, Ind. 
STEVE SULLIVAN, Louisville 


BRET M. SUMMERS, Bowling Green 

DONNA SUTTON, Kingsland, Ga. 

JOHNNY SWACK, Bowling Green 

SHEILA SWALLOWS, Russellville 

DEBBIE SWIFT, Danville 

GLORIA J. SZYMULA, Opa Locka, Fla. 
DEBORAH L. TACKETT, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MASAAKI TAMIGUCHI, Kagoshima, Japan 
MARK TANNER, Danville 


LISA TAPP, Henderson 

JINNI TAPSCOTT, Bowling Green 
MARY C. TATUM, Mt Holly, NJ. 
ANTHONY TAYLOR, Jamestown 
BILL TAYLOR, Scottsville 
BRENDA J. TAYLOR, Central City 
BRENDA K.C. TAYLOR, Prospect 
GINA L. TAYLOR, Lexington 
JEFFERY TAYLOR, Central City 


LAWANA TAYLOR, Rockport 
MARC TAYLOR, Louisville 

MEL TAYLOR, Calhoun 

MICHAEL A. TAYLOR, Calloway 
NANCY TAYLOR, Scottsville 
TERESA TAYLOR, Russellville 
TERESA K. TAYLOR, Morgantown 
VICKIE L. TAYLOR, Mammoth Cave 
DAVID W. TENCH, Orlando, Fla. 


JANE TERRELL, Louisville 

REBECCA L. TESTERMAN, Blacklick, Ohio 
KELLY THACKER, Louisville 

AUDREY THOMAS, Ft. Campbell 

BECKY THOMAS, Louisville 

KEVIN THOMAS, Bowling Green 

LARRY J. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
SONJA R. THOMAS, Gracey 

ELAINE R. THOMPSON, Lebanon 


KATHEY M. THOMPSON, Campbellsville 
SANDRA THOMPSON, Munfordville 
STEPHEN R. THORNBERRY, Lewisburg 
PEGGY THORNTON, Louisville 

DAVID TICHENOR, Calhoun 

JAMES E. TICHENOR, Owensboro 
SHEILA J. TICHENOR, Beaver Dam 
NEAL R. TINDLE, Cloverport 

CYNTHIA TINSLEY, Utica 


ROY T. TOEBBE, Louisville 

LESA TODD, Hendersonville, Tenn. 

LEA TOTTNESS, Owenton 

DEBRA J. TRAVIS, Tompkinsville 
RECARDO A. TRAVIS, Louisville 

SUSAN TREECE, Elizabethtown 

DANIEL L. TROOST, Bowling Green 
RODNEY TRUGMAN, Hopkinsville 
ROSALIE A. TRUJILLO, Millington, Tenn. 


KAREN TUCKER, Russell Springs 

TORI TUCKER, Ft. Benning, Ga. 

SAMUEL P. TUGGLE, III, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DESIREE TURNER, Smiths Grove 

LISA TURNER, Bowling Green 

PAT TURNER, South Union 

SHERRY L. TURNER, Drakesboro 

TORIE M. TURNER, Gamaliel 

BUDDY UPCHURCH, Bowling Green 


ROBIN UPTON, Greensburg 

KAYLA URBANEK, Henderson 

KATHERINE VADEN, Newport News, Va. 

DAVID H. VANCE, Paducah 

ERIC W. VANCE, Akron, Ohio 

KATHLEEN VANCE, Michigan City, Ind. 

JACK D. VANDERCOOK JR., Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MONICA L. VANMETER, Elizabethtown 

MARY B. VANOVER, Louisville 


GREGORY L. VAUGHN, Murray 
DAVID VEECH, Loretto 

RONNIE L. VEECH, Bardstown 
VICKI VENRICK, Nashville, Tenn. 
LEA A. VESSELS, Louisville 
MARK VICK, Russellville 
MINERVA A. VICK, Russellville 
PATRICIA D. VICK, Olmstead 
TOM VIERS, Shepherdsville 
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Freshmen 


TERESA A. VINCENT, Louisville 
LINDA VISE, Benton, Ill. 

CARL VOGEL, Berea 

CINDY WADDINGTON, Scottsville 
JILL WADE, Summer Shade 

ALLAN R. WALKER, Bowling Green 
JERRY WALKER, Glendale 

NANCY K. WALKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
PAMELA J. WALKER, Adolphus 


DONNA C. WALL, Owensboro 
DON WALTER, Columbus, Ind. 
MELINDA WALTERS, Shelbyville 
RONNIE WALTERS, Paducah 
JOHN WALTON, Owensboro 
CRAIG WALTRIP, Utica 

MARCIA WAMPLER, La Porte, Ind. 
TOM WAMPLER, Louisville 

ZOE WASHINGTON, Louisville 


SIDNEY C. WARE, Louisville 

TERI S. WARNER, Centerville, Ohio 
DON WATHEN, Louisville 
FRANCINE WATKINS, Louisville 
TERRI L. WATKINS, Louisville 
CARRIE WATSON, Orland Park, Ill. 
JACKIE WATSON, Gamaliel 
HOLLY K. WATTS, Lawrenceburg 
THOMAS WEAKLEY, Utica 


MARTHA WEAVER, Dickson, Tenn. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBB, O'Fallon, III. 
PAUL H. WEBB, II, Louisville 
LYDELL WEBSTER, Louisville 
CINDY WEDDLE, Liberty 

ALESA J. WELLS, Elkton 
ELIZABETH WELLS, Paris 

GENEVA G. WELLS, Kettle 

JUDITH WELLS, Aaron 


TONY WELLS, Louisville 

VANESSA WELLS, Glasgow 

GARY WERNER, Louisville 

GAIL WEST, W. Chicago, Ill. 

MIKE WEST, Williamstown 

DON WESTER, Galloway, Ohio 

BEVERLY J. WESTERMAN, Springfield, Va 
MARTHA WESTFALL, Versailles 

REX WETHERILL, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MARY B. WETHINGTON, Owensboro 
GAIL WHALEY, Eminence 

RUTH A. WHEAT, Fairdale 

JACK T. WHEELER, Rockfield 

JEFF WHITAKER, Rockport, Ma. 
RHONDA WHITAKER, Frankfort 
ALICIA A. WHITE, Bowling Green 
ANNA M. WHITE, Louisville 
DONNA S&S. WHITE, Russellville 


MELINDA G. WHITE, Franklin 
MELISSA L. WHITE, Nashville, Tenn. 
RAY WHITE, Bowling Green 

ANDREW M WHITNEY, Bowling Green 
RUSSELL WHITNEY, Glasgow 

JANET L. WHITTINGHILL, Greenville 
SCOTT WIGGINTON, Louisville 
TAMMY WILDER, Corbin 

DEBORAH K. WILLIAMS, Belfast, Tenn. 


GALE M. WILLIAMS, Elizabethtown 

GARY A. WILLIAMS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JENNIE L. WILLIAMS, Beaver Dam 

LINDA WILLIAMS, Ft. Thomas 

MARIE WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
VIVIAN WILLIAMSON, Russellville 
MELINDA WILLINGHAM, Henderson 

DEE A. WILLIS, Campbellsville 

PAMELA WILLIS, Greenville 


SCOTT WILLIS, Louisville 

EDE WILMOTH, Bowling Green 
DAWANA L. WILSON, Louisville 
DEBBIE WILSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
RICK WILSON, Bowling Green 
TIMTHY C. WILSON, Horse Cave 
TOM WILSON, Kokomo, Ind. 
TRACY L. WILSON, Louisville 
STEPHANIE WILWAYCO, Franklin 


KIM WIMSATT, Owensboro 

DIANA WINLOCK, Glasgow 

RUSS WITCHER, Red Boiling Springs, Tenn. 
JENNIFER L. WITT, Glasgow 

PAM WOHLLEB, Louisville 

PAT WOOD, Corvallis, Ore. 

VERONICA WOODARD, Adairville 
KAREN WOODBURN, Madisonville 
RONNIE B. WOODS, Rochester 


VELMA WOODS, Hardinsburg 

LINDA WOODSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
BILLIE M. WOODWARD, Cave City 
TONYA WOODWORTH, Lawrenceburg 
LEE A. WOOLDRIDGE, Louisville 
STEVE WOOSLEY, Louisville 

PAUL WOOTITEN, Seaford, Del. 
DIANE E. WRIGHT, Jeffersontown 
BLAIR WRIGLEY, Madisonville 


JACQUELINE WYATT, Smiths Grove 
JAY YALE, Bowling Green 

JOHN E. YANCY, Pleasant Shade, Tenn. 
ROY I. YANKEY, Perryville 

BARRY E. YATES, Kuttawa 

TRACEY J. YONTS, Greenville 

CATHY YOUNG, Clarksville, Tenn. 
CONNIE YOUNG, Providence 

KIM YOUNG, Bowling Green 


LISA YOUNG, Bowling Green 

MARY A. YOUNG, Russellville 

RITA K. YOUNG, Louisville 

KATHI L. ZIEGLER, Shively 

TERI ZIMMERMAN, Robards 

TIMOTHY F. ZIMMERMAN, Nancy 

MARY B. ZINSIUS, Louisville 

CHRISTOPHER J. ZIRKELBACH, Newburgh, Ind. 


ANN R. ZOELLER, Louisville 
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Freshmen 


A Band for all Seasons 294-5 

A Bang-up season 246-7 

A Better way 121 

A board with a council knocking at its 
back door 138-141 

“A Christmas Carol” 46-7 

A Commuting Conductior 94-7 

A company on its toes 302-3 

A Computer Campus 36-7 

A conductor of Note 94-7 

A Constructed Reunion 38-9 

A Crafty Hideaway 71 

A Credible Performance 256-7 

A family conflict 115 

A fan keeps the King alive 354 

A Freak Fall to Fourth 222-3 

A German who possesses the ‘Great 
American Dream’ 78-9 

A jack-of-all-trades foots it as an 
advertising salesman 124-5 

A Legendary Hill 24-5 

A Marathon Romance 38-9 

A measure of debate 118-9 

A Mist of Blackness 332-3 

A Mountain Sabbatical 186-7 

A Notch in the Past 21 

A patio preacher 118-9 

A Season of Jamboree Hours, Field Days, 
Nonsense Nights and Derby Weeks 310- 


1 

A Season which read like a bestseller 327- 
231 

A special Sunday school 368 

A split season, but continued 
improvement 267 

A Student-Centered Home 68-71 

A Star-Studded Victory 328-9 

A staff of greenhorns and old timers 278-9 

A stretch of the academic nature 210-1 

A summer habit 14 

A 24-hour weather watch 204-5 

A race against the clock 280 

A roving professor 210 

A week in the sun 261 

A winner who goes off the deep end 
everyday 250-1 

Aaron, Allene Collins 

Aaron, Lizabeth Ann 290, 382 

Abbasnezhad, Abdulrahim 

Abbassian, Nasser 

Abbott, Kathleen Sue 292, 294, 348 

Abbott, Tracie Diane 

Abdulhagq, Ibrahim K. 54, 57-8 

Abel, Porter Neal 

Abell, Donna Marie 

Abell, Martha Louise 

Abell, Mary Gail 

Abell, Norman Dale Jr. 

Abell, Sandra Ann 

Aberle, Tonya James 330, 337 

Abney, Deborah Sue 285 

Abney, Debra Ann 

Abney, Gail Anderson 

Abney, Judy Ellen 285, 406 

Abram, Marva Jean 

Academic Advisement, Career Planning 
and Placement center, director 156 

Academic Affairs, Vice President 146 

Academic Services, Asst. dean 146 

Academic Services, dean 147 

Accounting dept. 191 

Accounting dept. head 190-1 

Accounts and Budgetary Control, director 
154, 156 

Abshire, Valerie Ann 341, 348 

Ackerman, Mark Lee 406 

Ackerson, Lucy Ellen 

Acme Dance Company 40-1 

Acree, Charles Edward 406 

Acree, Deborah Ann Gossett 

Acree, Patricia Dawn 406 

Actors Theatre of Louisville 41 

Adams, Anita Carol 382 

Adams, David Kelly 

Adams, Janet Allen 

Adams, Jeffery Neal 

Adams, Jon Paul 

Adams, Kathy Ann 292, 348 

Adams, Leslie Douglas 

Adams, Michael B. 348 

Adams, Robyn Lynn 

Adams, Scott Howard 317, 406 

Adams, Sherry Jo 340 

Adams, Sue Ellen 334, 348 

Adams, Susan Beth 

Adams, Veeda Jane 

Adams, Victor Carey 

Adams, William Todd 285 

Adamson, Robbie Jean 406 

Adcock, James Edward 

Addison, Sandra Jean 

Addleton, David F. 

Adeleke, Adedeji T. 392 

Adesamya, Bolatito K. 348 

Adeshakin, Joseph A. 

Adeyele Oluseyi Sedonu 

Adkins, Dana Janise 

Adkins, Lea Ann 

Adkins, Patricia Carol 348 

Adkins, Teddy Joe 312 

Adkisson, Milton Anthony 
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A Band/Bartley, P. 


INDEX 


Administrative affairs, vice president 146, 
160 

Admissions, director 156 

Advance registration 121 

Age, Suzanne Lynette 

Agee, Alfred Baron 257 

Agee, Betsy Gail 400 

Agriculture dept. 200, 208-9 

Agriculture dept., head 200 

Ahmad, Zafar 291 

Ahmadi, Karim Abdol 

Ahmadilari, Hossein 

Aikins, James Matthew 406 

Aikins, Rebecca Jane 

Aikins, Ronald Gene 

Akerejah, Daniel Irivboje 

Akers, Alida Bayne 

Akers, Jan Neil 

Akers, Jonathan Reed 348 

Akers, Rebecca Lynn 284, 382 

Akin, Barbara Jean 348 

Akin, Jerry Lane 382 

Akridge, Deloras Fay 

Al, Janahi Ali Agader 

Al, Kobiassi Nasser Hamed 

Al, Malki Abdullah Youseff 406 

Albani, Thomas Anthony 255, 323 

Albin, Dianne Marie 

Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 118-9, 
139 

Aldrich, Kevin John 

Aldridge, Hobart Allen 

Alemparte, Jorge Eugenio 262-3 

Alexander, Anita Rae 

Alexander, Carlton Lee 

Alexander, Charles D. 348 

Alexander, Cynthia J.S. 

Alexander, Helen Patrice 

Alexander, Jan Terri 392 

Alexander, Jeffrey McLane 

Alexander, Laurie Anne 

Alexander, Dr. Livingston 339 

Alexander, Madeline Eunice = 

Alexander, Martha Faye 

Alexander, Mary Ann 406 

Alexander, Mary Jane 274 

Alexander, Michael Tyree 

Alexander, Nancy G. 

Alexander, Rebecca Louise 

Alexander, Sandra Jean 

Alfieri, Fred Eric 307 

Alford, Jeanne Lanell 

Alford, Marcus Edwin 

Alford, Marsha Leah 

Alford, Rebecca Jo 392 

Alford, Richard Lee 

Alford, Sandra Lynn 330-1, 336, 392 

Alford, Vicki Dudgeon 186-7, 309, 348 

Alford, William G.E. 

Aliakbar-Beik, Mostafa 

All That Stuff 400 

Allaf-Tajer, Mohammad H. 382 

Allard, Sue Lavonne 

Allen, Alma Lynn 

Allen, Amy Jill 

Allen, Bryan Lee 

Allen, Clifford Kline 

Allen, David Wayne 

Allen, Deborah Kay 

Allen, Doreen Marie 

Allen, Edna Mae 406 

Allen, Elsie Darlene 406 

Allen, Gary Frank 318, 348 

Allen, George J. 

Allen, James Dewey 255 

Allen, Jeffery Layton 

Allen, John Vincent 

Allen, Keith Edward 

Allen, Kerry Lyn 406 

Allen, Kim Lea 

Allen, Kim Ross 

Allen, Michael Scott 

Allen, Petina 392 

Allen, Raymond Keith 406 

Allen, Rexford VanDyke 

Allen, Stephen G. 

Allen, Tanga Denise 406 

Allen, Ted Eugene 

Allen, Vivian Marie 406 

Allen, Walton Ray 

Allen, Zola Virginia 

Allender, Joy Lynn 

Alley, Trina Lee 310, 330 

Allgeier, Keith Damien 89 

Allgeier, Louis Bernard II 

Allgeier, Mark J. 

Allgeier, Steven Michael 325, 392 

Allgood, Ann Elizabeth 

Allgood, Susan Darlene 

Allison, Dale Ellis 

Allison, Deborah Ann 309 

Allison, Jean Anne 

Allison, Kent 

Allison, Mary Ellen 90-1, 272-3, 348 

Allison, Victoria M. 406 

Almond, Leroy 289 

Alphe, Lorrie E. 284 

Alpha Delta Pi 269, 310-1, 321-2, 328-9, 
334, 337, 345 

Alpha Delta Pi 500 269, 310, 334, 344 

Alpha Gamma Rho 31, 312, 341, 344, 345 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 269, 331-2, 335, 345 

Alpha Kappa Psi 30, 313, 337 

Alpha Omicron Pi 31, 269, 310-1, 321, 324, 
326, 328-9, 336 

Alpha Phi Alpha 314, 316, 332 

Alpha Phi Omega 31 


Alpha Xi Delta 30, 269, 311, 313, 328, 337, 
342, 344 

Alshenaifi, Mohammed S. 

Alspaugh, Betsy Sue 

Alsup, Jeffrey Wade 217-8, 222 

Althaus, Raymond George Jr. 

Altinkaya, Bulent Ruhi 

Alumni Affairs, director 150 

Alvey, Kevin Ray 392 

Alvey, Michael Wayne 392 

Alvey, Monica Jo 

Alvey, Sharon Ann 

Alvey, Stacy Lynn 

Alwes, Nanette Lee 348 

Amazing Kreskin 81 

Amazing Tones of Joy 121 

Ambrose, Laurie Susan 406 

Ambs, Keith Andrew 406 

American Theatre Productions 40 

Amos, Charles E. 

An Arrest 120 

An Artful Sellout 40-1 

An Art not Lost in the Stone Age 180-1 

An Injured Potential 244-5 

Anderson, Barry Gordon 

Anderson, Bob 330-1 

Anderson, Brian Scott 

Anderson, Dr. Charles 153, 176 

Anderson, Deborah Ann 128, 276, 382 

Anderson, Helen L. Day 348 

Anderson, Jannell 406 

Anderson, Jody Dianne 285 

Anderson, John Edward 321, 382 

Anderson, Kevin Deneen 382, 406 

Anderson, Linda Jo 392 

Anderson, Margaret Madonna 

Anderson, Mark Kevin 290, 348 

Anderson, Phillip Deno 406 

Anderson, Rebecca Lynn 406 

Anderson, Richard Scott 288 

Anderson, Robert Kevin 

Anderson, Sandra 406 

Anderson, Sheila Fay 406 

Anderson, Sherry Gale 392 

Anderson, Thomas Robert 257, 326, 392 

Anderson, William Andrew 

Anderton, Victoria Ann 

Andress, Bruce Kevin 

Andrews, Cynthia Meader 

Andrews, Donald Allen Jr. 257 

Andrews, Robin Sue 336 

Andrews, Theresa Lynn 406 

Andrews, Toni Lea 

Andriakos, William Allen 

Anene, Emeka Basil 

Angel, John William 

Angelo, Thomas Michael Jr. 327, 348 

Angle, Daniel Wayne 

Anthony, Tonia Yvette 406 

Antique, David 30, 313 

Antle, Brenda Kaye 392 

Antle, Kevin D. 

Antle, Peggy Ann Shearin 

Antoine, Charlotte Rose 315, 348 

Anyaegbuna, Ndubueze T. 392 

Anyone Can Play 252-5 

Appel, Max 253-4, 255 

Appleby, Jerry Leon 

Appleby, Mary Ellen 

Appleby, Matthew Howard 

Appleby, Richard Louis 382 

Appling, Timothy David 202, 285, 287, 348 

Agel, Yousef Mohd Ahmad 

Agel, Zahria Ibrahim 

Ard, Michael Allen 

Areephanthu, Boonsong 297 

Arflin, Tracy Thomas II 

Argo, David Allen 

Ariaz, Nancy Doris 

Ark, Deborah Sue 

Ark, Thomas Edward 

Arkens, Debra Jeanne 

Armao, Allison 392 

Armes, Lori Allyson 382 

Armes, Rhonda Kaye 

Armour, Carolyn Lynn 

Armour, Darrell Conley 

Armstrong, Bryan Leigh 281, 321 

Armstrong, Don 150, 242 

Armstrong, Donna Michelle 392 

Armstrong, George John III 406 

Arnd, Carol Anne 

Arnold, Anthony Rhea 348 

Arnold, Anthony Vincent 406 

Arnold, Bill 119 

Arnold, Cindy Sue 10-1, 338, 382 

Arnold, James Stuart 374, 392 

Arnold, Jeffery Allen 

Arnold, Joseph Richard 392 

Arnold, Kevin Dean 392 

Arnold, Michael Eugene 

Arnold, Patricia Ann 271, 349 

Arnold, Peggy Jo 

Arnold, Sally Curb 

Arnold, Yvonne Burchett 

Arrington, Janice Lynn 406 

Art dept. 174 

Art dept., head 174-5 

Arterburn, Dennis Franklin 

Arterburn, Sandra Gail 283, 288 

Artfully-minded 172-5 

Ash, James Michael 

Ash, Monica Ruth 

Ash, Sony4 Rose 392 

Ash, Theresa K&y 406 

Ashayeri, Abdollah M. 

Ashbrook, Sharron Kay 


Ashby, Cathy Jo 284, 287, 382 

Ashby, Charles Steven 226-231, 232 

Ashby, David Wayde 

Ashby, Kathy Lynn 340, 382 

Ashby, Robert Henry 349 

Ashby, Scott Elwyn 

Ashby, Todd 209 

Ashcraft, Elizabeth Eva 116-7, 342, 349, 
426 

Ashdon, Julia Kay 294, 406 

Asher, John Stephen 

Asher, Timothy Joseph 299 

Ashton, Lily N. Sanders 

Ashur, Salah Eddin A. 

Ashwill, William Thomas 

Ashworth, Jeffery Lynn 

Ashworth, Lisa Ann 382 

Asmonga, Emilie Jayne 

Asowitch, Susan Kay 

Assmann, Jeffrey Ronald 274-5, 349 

Assmar, Katherine Louise 255, 298 

Associated Student Government 31, 33-5, 
100, 105, 107, 121, 140, 148, 312 

Atchley, Carmen Lee 

Atherton, Edmond Dale 406 

Atherton, Jo Bailey 

Atherton, Sherry Gay 

Atkinson, Deborah Louise 

Athletics, director 150, 160 

Atkinson, James Joseph 9, 217, 258-260 

Atkinson, John Kirk 

Atlanta Rhythm Section 98, 100-1, 105-6, 
121 

Atnip, Patricia Ann 382 

Atwell, Michael Emerson 260 

Atwell, Rickie Neal 317, 392 

Atwell, Terry Randall 

Atwood, Tammy Jean 

Atzinger, Timothy Linus 

Aubrey, Mary G. 301, 348 

Audio-visual services, director 160 

Augenstein, Donald Edward 324, 349 

Augenstein, Michael Dale 

Aukerman, Terri Kathryn 392 

Aull, Joseph Michael 326 

Ault, Donna Jo 

Ault, Dori Jill 

Austin, Brian Connely 406 

Austin, Carolyn Denton 

Austin, Charles Lee 

Austin, Dwight Lea 349 

Austin, Gwendolyn Jo 

Autrey, Kathleen Marie 392 

Average White Band 105-6 

Avers, Carol Ann 

Avery, Derwin Eugene 314, 331 

Avery, Dwight Lee 

Avery, Forrest Lynn 

Avery, James H. 

Avila, Robert 

Aydlett, James Hufham 406 

Ayer, Anne Ward 

Ayer, Kathryn Lynn 392 

Aymett, Selena Beth 

Azefeifa, Guerado 206 

Azefeifa, Olga 206 


Baali, Ahmed Majeed 

Baali, Faud 290 

Baccus, Christie Ann 341, 392 
Bach, Paulin Jerome 196 
Bach, Richard Henderson 
Bachert, Nicholas George 406 
Bachert, Scott Adrian 284, 382 
Back, Barry Radcliffe 

Back, Margaret Gwen 

Back, Terry Michael 

Bacon, Janet Mechell 349 
Bacon, Michael Keith 
Badami, Deborah Kaye 
Baete, Michael Garnett 

Baete, Timothy Scott 392 
Bagby, Andra Lynn 

Baggett, Jill Marie 274-5 
Baggett, Kenneth Jewell 288, 392 
Baggett, Kerry Joe 392 
Bagwell, Lorraine 382 
Bagwell, Vicki Susan 349 
Bahler, Stacee Jo 

Bailey, Charles Alan 

Bailey, Denise Ann 

Bailey, Ethel Lee 

Bailey, Howard 18, 149 
Bailey, Janet Sue 

Bailey, Loretta Marie 406 
Bailey, Mark Kevin 218, 349 
Bailey, Marsha Lynn 

Bailey, Patricia A. 251 
Bailey, Paul Wayne 349 
Bailey, Ricky Frank 

Bailey, Rochelle Elaine 406, 444 
Bailey, Sherrie Lyne 406 
Bailey, Steven Ray 

Bailey, William Bruce 

Bain, Jeffrey Alan 

Baines, Victoria Lynn 406 
Baird, Jane Louise 

Baird, Sherry Ann 

Baise, Sarah Tracy 

Baize, Roy Ferguson 


Baize, Wanda Lou 

Baker, Bradley Allen 

Baker, Brenda Fay 343 

Baker, Connie Frances 

Baker, Curtis Sidney 218, 406 
Baker, Cynthia Ruth 338 
Baker, Daniel Alan 406 
Baker, Everett Francis Jr. 
Baker, Gloria Diane 392 
Baker, John 246-7 

Baker, Karla Neil 282, 341, 392 
Baker, Kenneth Dale 

Baker, Kenneth Leslie 

Baker, Kimberly Joyce 

Baker, Leveda G. Begley 
Baker, Linda Fay 382 

Baker, Lisa Ann 338, 406 
Baker, Martha 18 

Baker, Michael J. 

Baker, Nancy Carolyn 

Baker, Norris Crete Jr. 

Baker, Pamela Jo Walker 
Baker, Ricky Lewis 258-261 
Baker, Robert Glynn 382 
Baker, Teresa L. 

Baker, Twyla White 
Baktashmehr, Bozorgmehr 
Baldock, Michael Wayne 
Baldwin, Chester Dwane 406 
Baldwin, Gregory Thomas 290, 382 
Baldwin, Julie Ann 349 

Bale, Thomas Medley 

Balint, Stephen William 304, 392 
Balkus, Francis 

Ball, Jackie Annette 392 

Ball, Nancy Ann Jones 

Ball, Richard B. 

Ballantyne, Robet Ray 
Ballard, Hal Edward 285, 382 
Ballard, Joseph Gerard 288, 426 
Ballard, Kathryn Lea 90-1, 406 
Ballard, Kimberly Ann 392 
Ballard, Richard Newman 
Ballard, Sherry Faye 4, 406 
Ballard, Terrance Lee 296 
Ballou Olivia Dianne 

Ballou, Ricky James 

Ballou, Theresa Beatrice 

Balls, Curtis Herrick 
Banahan, David Denton 
Bandy, Randy Joey 

Banks, Janet Lynn Jones 
Banuchi, De Ette 392 

Barbee, Kathy Carol 

Barbee, Ramona Ann Wheeler 
Barclay, Connie 65 

Barefield, Jennifer Ann 
Barger, Cheri Lynn 

Barger, Susan Elizabeth 
Barker, Beverly Lynn 277, 330, 337 
Barker, Jeffrey Lurie 

Barker, Larry D. 

Barker, Marvin 

Barker, Patrick Wilson 
Barker, Roger Dale 

Barkett, Ellen Margaret 382 
Barkhau, Tracy Lenore 
Barlow, Michael Stewart 
Barna, Terry Thaddeus 
Barnard, Kenneth Lee 
Barnard, Victor Charles 406 
Barnes, Connie Petett 

Barnes, Diane Patricia 

Barnes, Douglas Ray 

Barnes, Lisa Anne 382 

Barnes, Michael Stephen 218 
Barnes, Richard A, 345 
Barnes, Richard Glen 

Barnes, Rick Hamilton 
Barnes, Ricky Zane 351 
Barnes, Terry Wayne 272, 382 
Barnes, Zexia Kay 

Barnett, Denise Marie 

Barnett, Frederick Grav 
Barnett, Gary Edward 

Barnett, Gary Mitchell 
Barnett, George Evans 317 
Barnett, Janet Lee 

Barnett, John Starlin 382 
Barnett, Nila Michelle 
Barnett, Patricia Lynn 

Barnett, Philip Wayne 
Barnett, Sharon Smith 

Barnett, Therese 

Barnette, Brenda Wayne 340, 392 
Barr, Timothy Lee 

Barrett, Julia Anne 

Barrett, Katherine Lynn 
Barrett, Katherine Marie 
Barrett, Lana Sheffield 

Barrett, Shelly Ruth 281, 349 
Barrett, Thomas Allen 

Barrick, Bruce Anthony 
Barrick, John Steven 

Barrick, Terri Beth 

Barron, Timothy Martin 218, 288 
Barry, Ann Guthrie . 
Barry, Melinda Gail White 
Bartholomew, Douglas Georg 218, 221, 223 
Bartholomy, Lezlee Anne 85, 90 
Bartl, Anthony Richard 
Bartleson, George Edwin 316, 382 
Bartley, Dianna Lindsey 
Bartley, Edwina Mae 

Bartley, Linda Sue 285, 382 
Bartley, Martha Kaye 

Bartley, Peggy S. Gittings 349 


Barton, Bruce Thompson 46, 85, 176, 392 


Barton, Jennifer Lynne 
Barton, Steve Lambert 
Bartsch, Rebecca Ann 289, 406 
Baseball 258-1 

Basham, Anna D. 238 
Basham, Connie Faye 
Basham, Elizabeth Opal 
Basham, Gary Lee 

Basham, Gary Lynn 

Basham, Judith Neel 
Basham, Julie Starr 

Basham, Mary Alford 406 
Basham, Mildred Nancy 
Baskett, Brenda Joyce 
Baskett, Johnnie Warrick 349 
Baskett, Susan Lynette 
Baskett, William Hunter 312, 349 
Bass, David Eugene 34 
Bassett, Connie Elaine 
Bassett, Gregory James 
Bassett, Lillian Crick 
Bastien, Charles Olivier 325 
Batchelder, Phillip Karl 
Bates, David Lee 282, 392 
Bates, Dean Edward 

Bates, Dolly Stephanie 330, 335, 392 
Bates, Georgia 139, 150, 156 
Margo B. 122-3 

Bates, Ruth Ann 

Bates, Velma Lynne 

Batista, Humberto Coelho 297 
Battle, Bobbi Ovett 426 
Battle, Gregory Darnell 
Battle, Thomas Charles 349 
Baucum, Cindie Jean 

Bauer, Herbert 40 

Bauer, Joseph A. Jr. 

Baugh, Clyde Kimble 
Baugh, Michael Joe 

Bauman, Carl Nicholas 
Baumgardner, James Dimmick 
Baxley, Donna Marie 

Baxley, Jeffrey Darrell 406 
Baxter, Mary Jo 301 

Baxter, Thomas Reed 

Bayles, David L. 

Bays, Harold Edward 282 
Beal, Andrew Allen 

Beal, Dr. Ernest 199 

Beal, James David 382 

Beals, Alan Lynn 

Beam, David Louis 

Beam, Kathy Lou 

Beam, Kimberly Ann 

Bean, Jerry Stephen 349 
Beard, Betty Sanders 

Beard, Craig Alvin 218 
Beard, James Douglas 

Beard, Judith Lee 406 

Beard, Tommy Gerard 
Beard, Wendy Irene 

Beard, William Allen Jr. 327 
Beasley, Betty Lou 406 
Beasley, Larry Michael 
Beasley, Sam Thomas 277 
Beaty, Michael Anthony 
Beaty, Patricia C. 
Beauchamp, Carl Michael 
Beauchamp, Patricia W. 382 
Beaudoin, James Leonard 
Beamont, Garey Evans 
Beavin, Nancy Garell 
Beavin, William Herman 312, 330 
Becht, Marcia Ann 336, 406 
Becht, Ron Jack 224, 257 
Bechtel, Deborah Self 
Bechtel, Terrance Warren 
Bechtel, Vicki Lynn 334 
Beck, Alice Virginia 

Beck, Archie Ozell 392 
Beck, Betty Ann 

Beck, Bonnie 148 

Beck, Glenn Alan 321, 392 
Beck, Gregory Robert 382 
Beck, Martha Sue 392 

Beck, Philip Eugene 142, 148 
Beck, Ron 68-9, 98, 106, 142, 148 
Beckelheimier, Pamela 
Becker, Christina Von N. 
Becker, George Robert 
Beckett, Melody Kay 406 
Beckler, Bruce Howard 406 
Beckley, George David 406, 420 
Beckman, Chuck 63 
Beckman, Kevin Welsch 392 
Beckner, Lola Ruth 


Bedinger, Tucker Graham Jr. 272, 349 


Beech, David 274 

Beeler, Cheryl Ann 

Beeler, Cindy Lou 

Beeler, Ginger Ellen 382 
Beeler, Terri Lynn 

Beesley, Sam Thomas Jr. 349 
Begel, William B. Jr. 

Behm, Amy Franelle 392 
Behm, Donna Lee 168-9, 382 
Belcher, John Michael 392 
Belcher, Lyle Thomas 

Bell, Anne Brooks 

Bell, Anthony Jerome 316 
Bell, Billie Jean 

Bell, Bruce Edward 

Bell, Carol Bernice 

Bell, Clarence Thomas II 
Bell, Denver Warren 

Bell, George Stanley 

Bell, Gerald Lamont 316, 382 
Bell, Jay Ronald 

Bell, Karen Denise 

Bell, Kendrick Earl 

Bell, Kenneth Jerome 314, 330 
Bell, Lesa Yvonne 392 

Bell, Linda Jean 287, 406 
Bell, Lisa J. 

Bell, Patricia Lee 

Bell, Paul Alan 382 

Bell, Rebecca 406 

Bell, Rebecca Lynn 

Bell, Robert Dean 317 


Bell, Robert Lowell 317, 406 

Bell, Teresa Layne 340, 349 

Bell, Thomas March 

Bell, William Michael 

Bellar, Jimmy Scott 

Bellingham, Sherry Frances 

Belt, Pamela Ann 305, 392 

Belt, Sandra Faye 406 

Belva, Mark Allan 392 

Bena, Bernard Gene 

Benassi, Carmello John Jr. 315 

Bendl, Terry Michael 

Bennett, Anne Braun 

Bennett, Anthony Boone 

Bennett, Bruce Lee 

Bennett, Clevie Mack 

Bennett, Cynthia Anne 

Bennett, Gina Rhea 

Bennett, Jennifer Ann 406 

Bennett, Jo Nell 277, 282 

Bennett, Kathy Jo 

Bennett, Kirby 217-9, 382 

Bennett, Maury Thomas 

Bennett, Peri Lynn 407 

Bennett, Ruth Ann 392 

Bennett, Ty Sandford 

Bennight, Kathryn Affolter 

Bennight, Mark Alan 

Benningfield, Arland W. III 

Benningfield, Jerry Ray 

Benningfield, Kitty C. 

Benson, Brenda Kaye 305, 382 

Benson, Cathy June 284, 349, 426 

Benson, Debra Marie 382 

Benson, Joseph Hamilton 

Benson, Steven Earl 53, 121, 276 

Benson, Wilma Louise 292, 392 

Bentley, Amy Louise 

Bentley, Deborah Kay 392 

Bentley, Susan 349 

Benton, Vanessa 274 

Bereiter, Timothy James 218 

Berg, James L. Jr. 275 

Berger, Charles Stevens 

Bergmann, Ralph George 407 

Berke, Margo Sue 

Berley, Benjamin Gordon 

Berlin, Kevin Jules 

Bernard, Wilson Wade 

Bernhardt, Sara 

Berry, Bonnie Lynne 273-5, 382 

Berry, Cynthia Gayle 

Berry, Larry 148 

Berry, Patricia Ann 339 

Berry, Rodney Jason 392 

Berry, Tamela Beth 

Berryman, Melody Ann 340, 382 

Berryman, Roger Mitchell 

Berryman, Thomas Lynn 407 

Berst, Mary Kathleen 255, 342, 407 

Bertelson, Julianne K. 255, 334 

Bertram, George Barry Jr. 

Bertram, Lawrence Wayne 299 

Bertram, Maria Yvette 392 

Bertram, Terry Carroll 

Beshear, Thomas Aubrey 277, 407 

Best, Deborah Lynne 

Best, Helen Gay 382 

Best, Kathryn Lynn 292, 349 

Best, Stephen Lewis 392 

Betts, Pamela Kay 

Betz, David Charles 217-8, 222, 249 

Bewley, Gary Lee 

Bezek, Michael Leo 

Bezold, Mark Eugene 

Bibb, Toynia Oshea 

Bibbs, Sandra J. 

Bickel, David William 

Bickers, Rebecca Jo 407 

Bickett, Patricia 340 

Bideau, Brent Robert 392 

Bideau, Noel Andrew 349 

Bieber, Michael Henry 

Big Brothers and Big Sisters 12, 64-7, 318, 
320-1, 322-3, 325, 327, 341 

Biggers, Geoffrey Scott 326 

Biggers, John Guyron 324, 382 

Biggers, Mark Vaughn 326, 329-330 

Biggs, Danny Ray 

Biggs, Elizabeth Culbreath 

Biggs, Roger Dale 

Bilbrey, Kathy Denise 349 

Biller, Mark D. 407 

Billingsley, Amy Lynch 

Billingsley, Cynthia Ann 

Billingsley, David Lee 318, 349 

Billingsley, Jenny Joy 407 

Bilyeu, Wilbur O. III 

Bingham, Jim 198 

Binkley, Debra Lynn 

Binkley, Sally Ann 

Binnion, Beverly Gay 338 

Biology dept. 199 

Biology dept., head 199 

Bird, Darrell Gene 

Birdwell, Cynthia Louise 407 

Birkett, Kathryn Jean 30, 324, 328, 334, 
349, 426 

Bisceglia, Kevin Joseph 

Bise, Joel Steven 

Bishop, Beverly Rose 407 

Bishop, Bradley Dean. 318 

Bishop, Jerry C. Jr. 392 

Bishop, Kevin Michael 306 

Bishop, Robert N. Jr. 

Bishop, Sharon Lynn 308 

Bitsko, Richard George 85, 88, 93, 303 

Biven, Mark J. 258-261, 382 

Bivens, Benita Gale 407 

Bivins, Cynthia Faye 

Bivin, William 149, 155, 163 

Bizer, Michael James 282, 392 

Black Awareness Week 121 

Black History Week 344 

Black Oak Arkansas 98, 100, 105 

Black, Rodger K. 

Black, Thomas Wayne 274, 407 

Blackburn, Andrea Lynn 

Blackburn, Lee R. 

Blackburn, Mary Eileen 


Blackford, Betty J. Maddox 
Blackford, Kathy B. 
Blackman, Robert Brent 315 
Blackout 26-7 

Blacks Unite 121 

Blackwood, Michael Edward 392 
Blaine, Kevin Wood 

Blaine, Mary Linda Logan 
Blair, Charles Alan 127, 407 
Blair, Kathy Elaine 407 

Blair, Patricia Diann 

Blair, Rebecca Leigh 129, 349 
Blair, Thomas Alan 312, 318 
Blair, Timothy Laine 

Blair, Tina Ann 407 

Blair, William III 

Blake, Yvonne Miller 

Blakely, Andrea Maye 273 
Blakey, Gary Dean 

Blakey, Sheryl Allison 
Blandford, Patrick Martin 
Blane, Wanda F. 239 

Blaney, Michael James 

Blank, Donn Robert 
Blankenbaker, Katherine L. 349 
Blankenship, Barry Scott 
Blankenship, Pamela Sue 282, 392 
Blankenship, William Zeb 
Blann, Barry Lee 277, 317, 392 
Blanton, Beth Kay Lane 238-9 
Blanton, Mark Shearin 
Blanton, Randall Howard 
Blasi, Donald William 273 
Bledsoe, James Harold 
Bledsoe, Ronnie Lee 

Blessing, Joy Gale 382 
Blevins, Matt Dabney 
Blevins, Ruth Ann 

Blick, Jeri Lynn 382 

Blick, Susan Cheryl 407 
Blimm, Steven Robert 
Blincoe, Deloris Jean 407 
Blincoe, Michael Lee 

Blincoe, William J. 407 

Bloch, Debra Loveman 336, 392 
Blomquist, Jean Ann 382 
Bloomingburg, Charles D. 349 
Blount, Cassandra Louise 
Bluegrass Boys 68 

Bluhm, Dr. Georg 18-9 
Bluhm, Marianne 79 


Board of Regents 33, 35, 118, 138-141, 146 


Boards, Mona Lisa 

Boarman, Janet Ann 407 
Boarman, Steven Joseph 407 
Boatwright, George William 
Boaz, Gene Dewitt 

Boberg, Bonnie Jean 

Boca, Mohammad Hady 349 
Boca, Mohammad Mehdi 
Bochenko, Maurella Mary 
Bock, David Westbrook 
Bodenbender, Gerald Alan 382 
Boeckmann, Terry Bernard 
Boehm, Steven Scott 407 
Boemker, Mary Dee 287, 392 
Boes, John Robert 255 
Bogdan, Betsy 255, 266-7, 407 
Boggess, John P. 

Boggs, Michael David 
Bohannon, John Lee II 


Bohannon, Rhonda Lynn 30, 342, 382 


Bohanon, Bruce Wayne 349, 378 
Bohanon, Kimberly Jan 392 
Boka, Mohamad Jafar 392 
Boldrick, Eugene Nevin 
Boles, Don Edward 

Boles, Kenny Dale 407 

Boles, Wanda Joyce 

Bolin, Jennifer Jo 309 

Bolle, Janet Louise 267, 407 
Bolline, Ann Marie 407 
Bollinger, Joe E. Jr. 

Bollinger, William Ellis 
Bolser, Mark Lyndan 

Bolt, Jon Christopher 

Bomar, Rebecca Joy Pardue 382 
Bomar, Suzanne 62 

Bombard, Luann Strausbaugh 
Bombay, Anthony John 285 
Bond, Beverly Browning 407 
Bond, David Keith 

Bond, Dennis Boyd 205, 392 
Bondurant, Mary Nita Gray 
Bone, Kimberly Jean 
Boniske, Deborah Jean 
Bonmon, Bryan J. 

Bonner, Robert Sydney 
Bonneville, Cathy Elaine 
Bonney, Mary Ellan S. 
Booher, Kathleen Alison 340 
Booker, Nancy Leigh 128, 328 
Boone, David Brant 407 
Boone, David Oliver 

Boone, Sandra Jean 

Boone, Stanley Louis 312 
Booth, Suzanne Fitzgerald 349 
Booth, William York 
Borders, Ann Hardesty 
Borders, Charles Terry 
Borders, Gary Allen 

Borders, Joseph Michael 
Borders, Teresa Ann 338 
Borders, William Leon Jr. 
Boren, Connie Sue 
Borgstrom, Steven Robert 
Borho, Connie E. Lynch 
Bormann, David Patrick 218, 407 
Borthick, Cindy Lee 

Bosma, David William 318, 393 
Bossetta, Gloria Mary 
Boston, Charles Leroy Jr. 
Boston, Denise Lynne 407 
Boston, Eugene Stevens 307 
Boswell, Cynthia Lynn 
Boswell, Joseph Edward 
Boswell, Karen D. 393 
Boswell, Susan Lyn 

Boteler, Janet Faye 291 
Boteler; Karen Marie 


Botkin, Thomas Elwood 
Botler, Lisa 189 

Botner, Gregory George 
Botner, Lisa Frances 382 

Bott, Bonita Gail 350 

Bottego, Maria Elizabeth 393 
Bottom, Elizabeth Ann 
Bottom, Robert Curtis 

Botts, Susan Juanita 393 
Boucher, Melissa Hope 
Boughey, Donna Marie 350 
Bouhl, Robert Jerome 

Bow, Beverly Ann 

Bowen, Ginny Lynn 

Bowen, Hoyt Edwin 

Bowen, Sherry Lynne 407 
Bowers, Bobby Stephen 275, 382 
Bowers, Cynthia Ruth 

Bowers, Hubert Smith 393 
Bowland, Michael Babb 
Bowles, Betty Ann 

Bowles, Bobby Linwood 
Bowles, Janet Stargel 382 
Bowles, Nancy Ann 382 
Bowles, Pamela Eileen 306, 382 
Bowles, Phyllis Sharon 350 
Bowlin, Karen Joy 407 
Bowling, George Sinclair 299, 407 


Bowling Green Community College and 
Continuing Education, dean 153, 159, 
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Bowling, James Daniel 299, 325, 330 
Bowling, Joseph Kevin 218, 253, 407 
Bowling, Kathleen 
Bowling, Susan Elizabeth 350 
Bowling, Theresa Kim 
Bowman, Arlene Elliott 
Bowman, Donald Anthony 407 
Bowman, Donald Edward 
Bowman, Ginger Rose 
Bowman, James Garland II 350 
Bowman, Lisa A. 393 
Bowman, Mary Lyn 405 
Bowman, Sherman Thomas 
Bowman, Teresa Ann 308, 393 
Bowser, Bryan Wade 323 
Boyd, Adrian Clayton, Jr. 203, 393 
Boyd, Allison Anne 336, 407 
Boyd, Bernard Lee 319 
Boyd, Betty Jean 
Boyd, David L. 
Boyd, Felicia 64-6 
Boyd, Omelia June 393 
Boyd, Robert Dallas Jr. 
Boyd, William Houston Jr. 
Boyer, Dave Willard 277, 407 
Boyken, William Coleman 305 
Boykin, Thermis Juan 350 
Boylan, Cathy Diane 63, 334 
Boylan, Susan Lynn 328, 334, 350 
Boyles, Douglas Allen 
Bozarth, Richard Alan 407 
Boze, Melinda Frances 271, 407 
Brackin, Billie June 
Braden, Linda Mary 
Braden, Shawn Marie 334 
Bradford, David Allen 
Bradford, Dennis Vass 407 
Bradford, Julie Ann 393 
Bradford, Karen Sue 350 
Bradford, Mark Douglas 
Bradford, Steven Victor 
Bradley, Andra 88 
Bradley, Angie Lagail 264, 393 
Bradley, Fayetta 
Bradley, Harry Stephen 293 
Bradley, Janet Laverdiere 382 
Bradley, Nancy Ellen 
Bradley, Sandra 88 
Bradshaw, Anthony Miguel 
Bradshaw, Judy Gail Fann 
Bradshaw, Sheri Lyn 340 
Brady, Bridget Eileen 92, 273, 393 
Brady, Michael Lee 
Brady, Sallie Patricia 
Brainard, David Alan 407 
Brainard, Ted Ernest 382 
Brakke, Debra Coleen 393 
Braley, Michael Charles 
Bramblett, Woodrow Wilson 382 
Bramer, Benita Margaret 
Bramer, George David 
Bramschreiber, John K. 407 
Brandenburg, Joe William 321, 382 
Brandner, Steven Jay 350 
Brandon, Steven Lemuel 257, 407 
Brandon, Susan Elaine 382 
Brandt, Peter Arlan 307, 350 
Branson, Jody Rae 350 
Branstetter, Carol Faye 350 
Branstetter, Lee Ann 18, 382 
Brantley, Allison 
Brantley, Delmer Lee 350 
Braselton, Debra Ann Kiddy 
Brashear, Joel Douglas 
Brashear, William Harold 
Bratcher, Bennett Farris 324, 345 
Bratcher, Deborah Hammett 
Bratcher, James Allen 350 
Bratcher, Karen Suzanne 350 
Bratcher, Rita K. Todd 
Bratcher, Sarah Lee 
Bratton, Patricia 393 
Brawner, John Leland 315 
Bray, Christopher Earl 
Bray, Jeannie Kay 
Bray, Patricia M. Sears 
Brazley, Carl Eugene 218, 382 
Brazley, William Isaac Jr. 
Breckel, Dana Sue 407 
Breeden, Kenneth Ray 
Breeden, Roger Dale 
Breeding, Lou Anne 
Breedlove, Ronald Gene 
Breen, Philip James 407 
Breiwa, Gary Robert 
Brennan, David Michael 393 
Brennan, Diane Elaine 382 
Brenner, Dr. Kenneth 164 
Brents, Shirley Ann 


Brenzel, Sally Losson 330, 338, 393 
Bresler, Rebecca Jane 

Bretz, Barbara Ann 334, 350 
Brevit, Valery Lee 

Brewer, David Robert 274, 407 
Brewer, Deborah Lynn 407 
Brewer, John Edward III 218, 393 
Brewington, Teresa Anne 407 
Brian, Charles Francis 

Brian, Christopher Lee 

Brian, Monica Lynn 

Brick 98, 100, 105-6, 121 
Bridgeman, Dennis Edward 350 
Bridges, Derf James 

Bridges, Donna Kathaleen 271, 383 
Bridges, Paul Neville Jr. 350 
Bridgewater, Linda S. 393 
Bridwell, Cheryl Louise 407 
Bridwell, Ruby Dianne 
Brieske, Tom Al 

Briggs, Gregory Neal 

Briggs, Melonie Diane 295, 407 
Brightup, Dale Allen 

Brisby, Sheryl Ann 393 
Briscoe, William Albert 407 
Brite, James William Jr. 393 
Britt, Barry Lynn 

Britt, Barton Lee 347, 358-9 
Britt, Beverly Elaine 

Britt, Deborah S. 407 

Britt, Donald James 

Britt, Mary Frances 393 

Britt, Rex Darrell 4 

Britt, Vicki Hatcher 

Britten, William Gerard 350 
Brittingham, Deborah Ann 
Brittingham, Stephen Allen 247, 330 
Britton, Rita Jane 341 
Brizendine, Clint 327 
Brizendine, Ginger Darlene 407 
Broadley, Anthony Lynn 407 
Broadwell, Timothy William 
Brock, Linda Susan 393 
Brockman, Debra Lynn 
Brockman, Donnie 306 
Brodarick, Michael Victor 326, 383 
Brodarick, Pamela Therese 407 
Brodhacker, Clyde Lloyde 218 
Brodsky, William David 393 
Brodt, John Charles 306, 351 
Brooks, Alan Ray 

Brooks, Beverly Ann 393 
Brooks, Connie Elizabeth 
Brooks, David 285 

Brooks, Gary Dale 

Brooks, Giles Alice Faye 
Brooks, Katherine E. 

Brooks, Malia Shaw 289, 383 
Brooks, Paula B. Johnson 
Brooks, Ray Edward 253 
Brooks, Rebecca Hope 
Brooks, Regina Lou 

Brooks, Roger 196 

Brooks, Timothy Glen 224 
Broomall, Sallye Anne 
Brosche, Alan Murray 
Brosche, William C. 

Brothers, Stephen Bruce 
Brotzge, Joan Denise 
Broughton, Ernest Ray 
Broughton, Jeffrey Burl 393 
Browder, Beverly 

Browder, Joe Alexander 
Brown, Anthony Maurice 
Brown, Carl Lee 

Brown, Carol 174, 296 

Brown, Carol Jean 351 

Brown, Cathy Sue 342 

Brown, Charles Herbert 
Brown, Cindy Jo 

Brown, Corby Hugh 383 
Brown, Danny Lee 

Brown, Danny Leon 

Brown, David Allen 393 
Brown, David Bradford 
Brown, David Kent 407 
Brown, Debra Jolene 

Brown, Donald Lee 

Brown, Douglas Wayne 
Brown, Ernest Eugene 

Brown, Gail Lynne 335 
Brown, Gloria Jean 335, 447 
Brown, Gregory Keith 383 
Brown, James Elmore 317, 330, 407 
Brown, James Seay Jr. 317, 330 
Brown, James William 317, 330 
Brown, Judy Karen Vaughn 
Brown, Katherine Ann 
Brown, Kevin Gilbert 

Brown, Kimberly Gayle 
Brown, Lenwood 351 

Brown, Leonard 200 

Brown, Lisa Beth 

Brown, Lou Ann 

Brown, Mark Dana 

Brown, Mark Douglas 351 
Brown, Markeata June 393 
Brown, Mary Eleanor 407 
Brown, Mary Louise 

Brown, Melayna Ann 272 
Brown, Michael Lawrence 407 
Brown, Mike Anthony 407 
Brown, Pamela Jane 336, 393 
Brown, Patricia Ellen 

Brown, Phil Allan 383, 393 
Brown, Phillip H. 

Brown, Polly Sue 383 

Brown R. Gail Lutz 

Brown, Richard M. 327, 393 
Brown, Richard Morgan 
Brown, Rickie Fay 383 

Brown, Robert Lewis 407 
Brown, Robin Hammond 
Brown, Serita Colette 409 
Brown, Sherry Gail 

Brown, Stanley Walton 393 
Brown, Steven Ray 322 
Brown, Thomas Wayne 
Brown, Valerie Sue 383 
Brown, Virginia Ruth 383 
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Barton, B./Brown, V. 


Brown, William H. 407 

Brown, William Henry 

Brown, Yvonne Renee 335 
Brownfield, James Alan 409 
Browning, Darla Jill 

Browning, Janet Ruth 
Browning, Mary Louise 
Browning, Robert Ewell 288, 291 
Bruce, Donald Edward 351, 383 
Bruce, George Edward 320, 351 
Bruce, Rebecca Lynn 

Bruce, Robert Carrol Jr. 327 
Bruce, Robert Jackson 

Bruce, William Lynn 
Brumback, Cherie Lynn 
Brumback, Toni Gail 
Brumfield, Jane Coles 46-7, 89, 351 
Brumfield, Michael Boyd 46-7 
Brumfield, Stanley 163 
Brumleve, Ronald Lee 

Bruner, Laura Duff 393 
Brunette, James Allen 

Brunton, Stephen Ray 

Bryan, Sandra Elaine 393 
Bryant, Aaron Lawrence 227-8, 230, 233 
Bryant, Brenda Kay 

Bryant, Cheryl Lynn 

Bryant, Christopher Neal 
Bryant, Douglas Maurice 
Bryant, Elizabeth Irene 285, 393 
Bryant, Gary Lee 

Bryant, Henry Edward III 
Bryant, James David Jr. 
Bryant, Judith Elaine 336 
Bryant, Karen Sue 383 

Bryant, Mary Sue 393 

Bryant, Pamela Sue 

Bryant, Shawn Ratliff 383 
Buchanan, Beth Ann 92, 273, 303, 383 
Buchanan, Claudette D. Onie 351 
Buchanan, Cynthia Louise 
Buchanan, Janet Dorene 351 
Buchanan, Joe Reid 71 
Buchanan, Karen Lee 351 
Buchanan, Mary Jane 
Buchanan, Rebecca Gail 409 
Buchanan, Steve Bruce 383 
Buchanan, Teresa Lynn 
Buchert, Patti Ann 

Buchta, Mark Aurther L. 

Buck, James Thomas 260-1 
Buck, Sheila Jill 341, 383 

Buck, Sheila Leigh 341 

Buck, William Drew 

Buckles, Cathy Dean 308, 336, 383 
Buckles, Paula Kim 393 
Bucklew, Leslie Wayne 
Bucklew, Patricia R. 

Buckley, Matthew Welsh 249 
Bucklin, Jean Ann 282, 393 
Buckman, William 140-1 
Buckner, Darlene 

Buckner, James F. 

Buckner, Stephanie Jean 

Bucy, Harold Thomas 

Budde, Mary Dale 351 

Buehl, Robert Frederick 409 
Bueker, Robert 199-200 
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Brown, W./Carter, B. 


Bueker, Robert Michael 383 
Bueker, Susan Elizabeth 
Buford, Cynthia Denise 
Buford, Ricky Ray 276, 383 
Buford, Theresa Ann 

Bui, Thuy Van 

Building Renovations 38-9 
Bullington, Barry D. 351 
Bullock, Bobby Ray 
Bullock, Peter Sutton 318 
Bunch, Brenda McClendon 
Bunch, Deborah Kay 113 
Bunch, Joseph Edward 203 
Bunch, Kenneth Wayne 393 
Bunch, Marcella Ree 
Bunch, Sharon Sue 

Bunch, Susan Beth 

Bundy, John Richard 
Buntin, Cheryl Ann 
Buntin, Karen Ann 

Buntin, Kathy Ann 
Bunton, Denise Munsel 408 
Burbach, Daniel Raymond 
Burbach, Gregory Carl 128, 228, 230, 233 
Burbage, Randell 218 
Burchett, Amanda Gayle B. 
Burchett, James Roger 
Burchett, Myra Gertrude 305, 383 
Burd, Jill Lynn 356 

Burd, Larry 200 

Burden, Gerald Ray 
Burden, Kimberly Jo 409 
Burden, Patricia Lou 
Burden, Ralph Clinton 313 
Burden, Teresa Kay 351 
Burden, Wayne 290 
Burden, Wayne Andrew 
Burden, William Randell 
Burdette, John Russell 
Burditt, Robin Lynn 393 
Burfict, Theodore 320, 383 
Burgher, Lillian 409 
Burgher, Suzanne 409 
Burgin, Harriette Anne 
Burka, Jean Frances 383 
Burkart, Vivian Patricia 
Burke, Dennis Craig 409 
Burke, Mark Andrew 
Burke, Michael David 393 
Burke, Michael Gregory 
Burke, Ted James 393 
Burkeen, Phillip Cardwell 318 
Burket, Robert Mahlon 
Burkey, Edward G. 

Burks, Janna Linn 351 
Burks, Joseph Aldridge 
Burks, Tommy Ray 

Burn, Phil M. 291 

Burnam, Claudia Elizabeth 
Burness, Wanda Walden 
Burnett, Donald Bruce 393 
Burnett, Judy Lynn 
Burnett, Margena 383 
Burnette, Mary Lou 393 
Burnette, Sarah Meeks 393 
Burns, Amy Louise 

Burns, Bernard Dale 

Burns, Caroline Morton 352 


Burns, Danny Ray 327 

Burns, Mary Jane 409 

Burns, Maureen Theresa 393 

Burns, Samuel Ross 393 

Burns, William Courtney 

Burrell, Thomas Robert 

Burris, Marion Hall 

Burrus, John Edward 

Burt, Catherine Pogue 

Burton, Anita C. 

Burton, James Bassett 276, 352, 427 

Burton, Jane Blair 393 

Burton, Jeff H. 

Burton, Jennifer Susan 

Burton, Karen Lee 

Burton, Patricia Ellen 308, 352 

Burton, Sharon Yvonne 

Burton, Stephen Douglas 

Burton, Teresa Marlene 383 

Burton, Tracey Lynn 

Burtt, Maria Gallini 

Busby, Sherron Annie 409 

Busche, David Allan 

Bush, Arthur J. 300 

Bush, Beryl Candice 300, 383 

Bush, Carlotta Kay 255, 264, 352 

Bush, Deborah Joann 352, 427 

Bush, Hezekiah Leigh 383 

Bush, Larry Wade 293 

Bush, Lisa Coomer 383 

Bush, Ricky Glenn 393 

Bush, Robert Thomas 383 

Bushong, Robert Hudson 

Business administration dept. 193 

Business administration dept., head 193 

Business Affairs, vice pres. 118, 120, 155 

Business education and office 
administration dept. 192 

Business education and office 
administration dept. head 192 

Business-minded 191 

Bussell, Judy Catherine 

Bussey, Donna Nelson 

Butcher, Terry Lynn 

Butler, Beth Ann Riggs 

Butler, Bryant Arthur 

Butler, David Allen 383 

Butler, Debra Jean 409 

Butler, Donald Carrol 409 

Butler, Frankey Leon 

Butler, Kathy Ann 

Butler, Kathy Sue 

Butler, Kenny Dewayne 

Butler, Pamela Gayle 352 

Butler, Patricia Ann 383 

Butler, Raybon 352 

Butler, Robin Lester 409 

Butt, Ronald Dean 

Butts, Barbara Genise 

Butts, Dianne Louise 269, 288, 314, 332-3, 
383 

Butts, Selvin Hardin 

Buzzard, Deborah Anne 383 

Buzzard, Jeffrey Mitchell 

Bybee, Martha Sue 

Byerly, Thomas Clifton 

Byrd, Brian Joe 

Byrd, George Keith 21 


Byrd, Glenda Lou 

Byrd, Nancy Kay 284, 393 
Byrd, Ronald Bernard 320 
Byrd, Samuel Anthony 316 
Byrn, Philip McSwain 
Byrne, Steven Michael 325 


Cage, Ann Love 271, 288, 383 
Caillouet, Larry M. 272 
Cain, Kelly David 

Cain, Peter James 

Cain, Ronald Alan 304, 352 
Caines, Doreen Jaye 383 
Caldwell, Catherine Clark 340 
Caldwell, Charles Robert 352 
Caldwell, Elmer Ray 218 
Caldwell, Mary Margaret 
Calhoun, Jessie Louise 255 
Calhoun, Richard Kevin 
Calhoun, Vicki Ann 393 
Calk, Joe Kevin 

Callahan, Judith Marie C. 
Callaway, Garry Douglas 352 
Callis, James Timmons 324, 383 
Callis, Stephen Lewell 409 
Callis, William Casey 324 
Calloway, Elizabeth Lee 409 
Calo, Stephanie Lynn 409 
Calvert, Gary Samuel 409 
Calvert, Marla Moore 
Calvert, Steve Alan 

Calvert, Todd Bascom 
Calvin, Raymond Bruce 
Cambron, Joseph William 
Cameron, Christopher W. 327, 393 
Camp, Barbara Ann 383 
Camp, Diana Mae 255, 409 
Campbell, Anne Leslie 383 
Campbell, Gwen Dahl 409 
Campbell, James Wilton 
Campbell, Joe 119 

Campbell, Judith Sue 
Campbell, Keith Jay 293 
Campbell, Kent 294-5 
Campbell, Melissa Jean 
Campbell, Rebecca Lynne 294 
Campbell, Susan Elaine 409 
Campbell, Timothy Lee 
Campbell, Valarie Bonita 383 
Camplin, Kirk Daniel 
Campos, Reyes Javier 
Campus Structures enlarged, renovated 119 
Cann, Kenneth 191 

Cannon, Patrick Terence 383 
Cannon, Steven Christopher 
Cannon, Tony 393 

Canon, William Harold III 
Cansler, Catherine Rose 383 
Cansler, Donna Lynne 
Cantler, Fredrick Q. 218, 324 
Cantwell, James Mark 353 


Caples, Kenneth Lynn 
Cappony, Nicholas 

Capps, Carolyn Jean 393 
Capps, Cathy Lynn 409 

Capps, Randall 173 

Capps, Richie Allen 317 
Capps, Roy Fred Jr. 352 
Capps, Virginia Ann 352 
Capsel, Tracy Lee 

Carby, Betty Lee 393 

Carby, Bobbi Jo 

Carby, Sherry Lynn 

Card, Michael Flynn 63, 409 
Card, Michael Judson 350 
Cardenas, Jorge M. 

Cardenas, Juan Manuel 
Carder, Saundra Estelle 285 
Cardwell, Allen Keith 
Cardwell, Mary Ann 

Cardwell, Michael Long 352 
Carey, Debra Jo 383 

Carey, Kitty Colleen 409 
Carey, Ralph William 324 
Carl, Margaret Anne 

Carlisle, Wendell Freddie 259-260 
Carlock, Janet Lynne 352 
Carlotta, Ava Maria 340, 393 
Carlson, Georgiana Lynn 330, 342 
Carlson, Gwen Axel 

Carman, Douglas W. 

Carman, John Martin 301 
Carman, Ralph Hancox Jr. 
Carmichael John Kenneth 
Carmody, Vickie Ann 393 
Carneal, Joyce Kennedy 352 
Carney, Billy Howard 288, 383 
Carpenter, George E. Jr. 29, 217-8, 223, 402 
Carpenter, James Dennis 
Carpenter, Martha Carol 
Carpenter, Michael Graydon 255 
Carpenter, Robbie Suzette 
Carpenter, Steve 409 
Carpenter, Steven Paul 
Carpenter, Tina Ruth 409 
Carr, Del H. Jr. 383 

Carr, Gina S. 409 

Carr, Jeffrey Wade 409 

Carr, John B. 306 

Carr, Jon Clark 383 

Carr, Margaret Louise 

Carr, Robin Serese 

Carr, Susan Patrice 305, 383 
Carrel, William Stanley 
Carrender, Wayne Robison 299 
Carrier, Donna M. Floyd 
Carrigg, Stephen 224 

Carroll, Alesa Ann 393 
Carroll, Colleen Marie 

Carroll, Gov. Julian 120, 134, 139 
Carroll, Kenneth Morton 134, 315 
Carroll, Larry Raymond 
Carroll, Victoria L. 

Carson, Donald Dale 

Carson, Laura Ruth 383 
Carson, Tammy Sue 409 
Carter, Arthur Stanley 

Carter, Barbara Ann 

Carter, Brenda Elaine 


Carter, Brenda Mae 352 
Carter, Carolyn Sue 393 
Carter, Daniel William 
Carter, Darlene Marie 352 
Carter, Elizabeth Ann 408 
Carter, Eric Lynn 

Carter, Eulin Jr. 

Carter, James Evans 
Carter, James Warren 
Carter, Jay Dean 248-9 
Carter, Jeffrey Calvin 
CCarter, Judith Lynn 
Carter, Kathleen Lee 
Carter, Larry Wayne 
Carter, Linda Fay 309, 393 
Carter, Margaret Anne 383 
Carter, Marilyn Faye 
Carter, Neville Bruce 
Carter, Pamela Jo 409 
Carter, Patricia Gayle 409 
Carter, Patrick Coleman 
Carter, Phillip Jeffery 
Carter, Richard Reed 
Carter, Rita Faye Whitely 
Carter, Steven Allan 409 
Carty, Glenn David 
Carty, Kathryn Dee 383 
Carver, Stephanie M. 
Carver, Timothy Marvin 
Carwell, Ann 393 

Carwell, David Hargis 
Cary, Rhonda Kay 409 
Casady, Melanie Kay 
Case, Debra Jeanne 409 
Case, Gerald David 

Case, Omer Dean Jr. 
Casey, Kerry Wayne 304, 383 
Cash, Cynthia Lynn 
Cash, Hazel Sue 

Cash, Joseph Terrance 
Cash, Merritt William 352 
Cash, Mildred Gayle 352 
Cash, Patricia Jean 352 
Cash, Susan Elayne 393 
Cash, Susan Ennis 
Caskey, Nora Constance 308-9, 427 
Cassady, Donald Lee 
Cassady, Paula Gail 409 
Cassady, Robert Wayne 
Cassilly, Karen Ruth 
Castellanos, Gilberto R. 
Castiglioni, Frederick 
Castillo-Rojas, Rafael L. 
Castle, James Steven 255 
Castle, Joey Edward 
Castle, Terrie Ann 409 
Castleberry Cheryl Lynn 277, 352 
Castlen, Michael Elwood 
Caswell, B. Katherine T. 
Caswell, Karin Lynn 352 
Catarozoli, Gina Maria 
Cates, Shirley Ann Russ 
Catlett, Elizabeth Yvonne 393 
Catron, Donald Barry 
Caudel, David Lynn 352 
Causey, Kathy Lee 352 
Causey, Russell Woodson 274, 393 
Cavana, Jeffrey Jay 249 


Cave, Larry Lee 

Cavender, Rhonda Durham 

Cavin, John Phillip 

Cebula, Casey Michael 228, 230 

Cecil, Anthony Dominic 393 

Cecil, Guy Alan 

Cecil, James Philip 

Cecil, Mary Ann 352 

Cecil, Michael David 

Center Board 12, 68-71 

Center for Intercultural and Folk Studies 
174 

Center for Intercultural and Folk Studies, 
director 174 

Centimole, Marcotte T. 

Centrowitz, Gerald Peter 224, 352 

Cerk, Keith R. 247 . 

Cero, Craig John 

Cerroni, Renee Ann 

Cesler, Stephen Michael 352 

Chaffee, Georgia Carolyn D. 

Chaffin, Elizabeth Jill 

Chambers, Amy Kay 383 

Chambers, Barry Fount 

Chambers, Edward Clay 

Chambers, Julie Ann 409 

Chambers, Lisa Maria 

Chambers, Norman Dale 307, 383 

Chambers, Stephen Bruce 92, 303, 352 

Chambers, Thomas Roper Jr. 298, 327, 352 

Chambers, Vivian Rochelle 

Chambliss, Randy J. 

Chambul, Lubomyr 256 

Chan, Li Ching 56-7 

Chan, Tai-Fang 56-7 

Chancellor, Colin Embry 315, 330 

Chancey, Kathleen Ann 352 

Chancey, Ronica Lynn 338, 409 

Chandler, Benjamin F. 

Chandler, David Gerald 321 

Chandler, Kelley Lee 341, 393 

Chandler, Mary Jill 

Chandtarasupt, Pimolsuang 

Chang, Chun Chih 304 

Chang, Liang-Wuen 

Chang, Yang I 

Channels, Nancy Mae 393 

Chapman, Brenda Nell 237-246 

Chapman, Cynthia Lou 

Chapman, Daniel Keith 327 

Chapman, Jerry Wayne 409 

Chapman, Marilyn Jean 283, 352 

Chapman, Mary Sue 393 

Chapman, Michele Ann 

Chapman, Norma Jean 287, 393 

Chapman, Paul Edward 409 

Chapman, William Scott 409 

Chappell, Carl Leon Jr. 274-5 

Chappell, Jeffrey Scott 257, 383 

Charlie Daniels Band 98, 100, 105, 107 

Charlton, Desiree Lynn 

Chase, Barbara Jean 

Chase, William John 

Chastain, Jeffry Thomas 313, 383 

Chasteen, Gregory Taylor 

Chatari, Laura Lee 409 

Chatelain, Kathleen M. 409 

Chaudoin, Sherry Delene 409 


- Who's Who 


“WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
_ TIES: (Front row) T. Edge, C. Benson, J. Provost, R. Dearen, J. 


Markland, K. Birkett, B. Stafford, T. Gamble, B. Battle. (Second 
row) M. Hankla, B. Moore, R. Williams, D. Ralston, P. Miller, B. 
Ashcraft, C. Caskey, B. Thomerson, T. Jewell, D. Dunn, J. 
Weaver. (Third row) G. Ballard, D. Emerson, D. Garner, D. 


‘Witten, K. Pepper, T. Curtis, C. Murphy, B. Osborn, D. Bush, C. 


Edgington, J. Mueller, V. Driver, D. Danhauer. (Back row) C. 
Hardin, J. Burton, D. Spisich, P. Clark, J. Hayden, R. Reker, B. 
Miller, T. Appling, R. Daugherty, M. Fritch. (Absent) G. Broder- 
ick, D. Gibson, E. Hastie, K. Sanders, L. Sergent, D. Stapleton, T. 
Stites. : : 


Chauypong, Preecha 
Cheatwood, Pamela Sue 
Chedd, Kevin Glenn 276, 383 
Cheerleaders 242-3 

Cheirs, Ricky Gene 

Chelf, Carl 153, 159, 210 
Chemistry dept. 200 
Chemistry dept. head 200 
Chen, Wenkuan 

Chenault, Alicia Joy 
Chenault, Keith Brian 
Chenault, Thomas Edward 393 
Cherry, David Glenn 352 
Cherry, Dinah Ellen 409 
Cherry, Doris Elizabeth 
Cherry, Gregory Wayne 300 
Cherry, Kathy Jan 

Cherry, Laymon Strother 
Cherry, Lee Courtland 327 
Cherry, Murry Leyton Jr. 
Cherry, Sande Kay 410 
Cherry, Sylvia Lorette 410 
Chesnut, Mark Cameron 255 
Chest, Louise Carolyn 264 
Chester, Jennifer 52 
Cheuvront, Karl Russell Jr. 276, 324, 383 
Chi Omega 269, 310-1, 328-9, 338, 345 
Chiang, Pei Wen. 

Chick, Jon Blair 285 

Child, Betsy 253 

Childers, Shawn Brian 284 
Childers, Steven 

Childers, Teresa Gayle 
Childress, Buddy 17, 19, 160 
Childress, Charles Lee 
Childress, Fonzole 24 
Childress, Norma Jean 410 
Chilson, Kathy Sue 
Chinery, Randall Nye 249 
Chinn, Jean Ann 

Chinn, Julie Ann 393 
Chitwood, Lisa Ann 338 
Chobor, Anna Marie 410 
Chou, Nee Yin Norma 
Chrappa, Richard 345 
Chrappa, Robert Lee 
Chrisman, Celeste P. 
Christ, Joan Lynne 410 
Christian, Denise Ann 282 
Christian, James Ronald 
Christian, Katherine B. 
Christian, Virginia Dell 
Christmas, Teresa Anne 383 
Chuemchit, Namporn 
Chumley, Marsh William 318 
Church, Sharon Duncan 
Chyle, Vicki Costello 
Cianciolo, Jean 

Cissell, Lisa Gayle 

Civils, Charles Henry 288, 352 
Clagett, Mary Lisa 274 
Claiborne, Martha Ann 
Clardy, Hazel V. 393 
Clardy, Mark Lawrence 
Clark, Alan Martin 

Clark, Allan 293-4 

Clark, Anthony Conrad 
Clark, Barbara Faye 393 
Clark, Beckey Eilene 410 
Clark, Carolyan Ann 

Clark, Charles 158 

Clark, Charles Dale 

Clark, Charlotte, Elai..e 410 
Clark, Christopher Lynn 
Clark, Curtis Dencil 

Clark, Dale Woodall 317 
Clark, David Bryce 282, 324, 383 
Clark, Donna Lynn 

Clark, Dorothy Bonzene 352 
Clark, Elizabeth Flowers 393 
Clark, Emmett Michael 
Clark, Esther Marie 

Clark, Fred Gerard 352 
Clark, Gary Michael 313, 383 
Clark, Gene Philip 353 
Clark, Howard Brown 374 
Clark, Jackie Lynn 410 
Clark, Jacqueline Dianne 
Clark, John Marshall 284 
Clark, Jolene J. 

Clark, Julie Ann 

Clark, Karen Lane 393 
Clark, Leo Stephen 

Clark, Lillie Mae 309, 339 
Clark, Lisa Ellen 

Clark, Marc Jimmie 

Clark, Mark A. 

Clark, Mark Allan 

Clark, Mark Anthony 
Clark, Mattie Susan 

Clark, Miteh 317 

Clark, Paul 284 

Clark, Paula Ann 

Clark, Peter Larson 427 
Clark, Rita Lynn 

Clark, Robert Lindsay 410 
Clark, Robert Lloyd 

Clark, Roger Allan 277 
Clark, Roger Dixon 

Clark, Sally 73, 383 

Clark, Sam 218 

Clark, Saundra Karen 
Clark, Sherry Elaine 393 
Clark, Steven Lynn 

Clark, Susan 353 

Clark, Susan Gayle 393 
Clark, Victoria Lynnee 410 
Clark, Wayne Scott 393 
Clarke, Sandra Christine 
Clarke, Theodore Hughes 
Clasby, Cheryl Leanne 289, 393 
Clay, Leonard Erskine 410 
Clay, Michael James 224 
Clay, Sheila Renette 214 
Clayton, Joseph Allen 
Clayton, Sharon Rose 
Clayton, William Alan 
Claywell, Julia Goodin 383 
Claywell, Kenneth Curtis 
Cleaver, Norman Allen 320 


Cleaver, Wendi Dee 410 

Cleek, Nora 410 

Clem, Anita Carol 

Clem, James Lee 

Clements, Deborah Kay 322, 393 

Clements, Donald Perry 

Clements, Joseph Francis 

Clements, Linda Kaye 

Clements, Mark Timothy 315 

Clements, Mary Louise 

Clements, Robert Harold 

Clements, Sandra Wilson 410 

Clements, Steve 

Clements, Terry Lee 393 

Cleveland, Martha White 393 

Cleveland, Ronald Ralph 

Cleveland, Wendell L. 

Clifford, James Carroll 

Cline, Allen Eugene 

Cline, Danny Joe 

Cline, Grant P. 345 

Cline, Roger Allan 

Cline, Susan Elaine 

Cloar, Jan Camille 338, 410 

Close Encounters of the Fun Kind 50-1 

Close, Gisela H. 

Cloud, Mary Kay 393 

Cloud, Patricia Laurene P. 

Cloyd, Brenda Ann 282, 393 

Coates, Lenora Michelle 310 

Coates, Regina F. Woodcock 

Coatney, Patricia Ann 

Coats, Betty Rose 

Cobb, Bobby, Edwin 

Cobb, Brenda J. Winn 353 

Cobb, Carolyn Faye 353 

Cobb, James Bruce 

Cocanougher, Tommy Joe 393 

Cochran, Stephen Sanders 318, 353 

Cocke, Mary Elizabeth 

Cockrel, Angela Dawn 410 

Cockrill, Terry Susan 383 

Cockrill, Willard 204 

Cofer, Joseph Herbert 410 

Coffey, Anna Marie 410 

Coffey, Carla 264-5 

Coffey, Cathy Ann 353 

Coffey, Daryl R. 

Coffey, Kathy Lynn Bunch 308, 353 

Coffey, Robert Bruce 276 

Coffey, Ronald Steven 

Coffey, Tony Howard 353 

Coffie, Jane Marie 410 

Coffman, Ann Leigh 338 

Coffman, Charles Thomas Jr. 

Coffman, Connie Louise 393 

Coffman, Ralph Eric 383 

Coffman, Tammy Lynn 

Coffman, William Anthony 

Cohen, Lawrence Mark 

Cohron, Karen Ann 393 

Cohron, Merry Beth 

Cohron, Terry Glynn 

Cohron, Van Carlton 

Coile, Melinda Jean 

Coker, Nancy Lee 

Coker, Tammy Gaye 410 

Colburn{ Tina Oneil 410 

Cole, Alice Denise 342 

Cole, Benjamin Mark 

Cole, Betty Carolyn 393 

Cole, Cheryl Ann 393 

Cole, Clarence Thomas 

Cole, Cynthia Helen Conn 

Cole, David Russell 383 

“ale, Dwayne Emanuel 

cole, Evon Louise 339 

Cole, Gary Lee 

Cole, J. David 139-141, 330, 334 

Cole, Jeffery Lynn 

Cole, Julia Lynn 334, 383 

Cole, Kathryn Duncan 

Cole, Lesli Jeanenc 

Cole, Lonnie Kyle 134, 308, 353 

Cole, Marcia Jewel 264 

Cole, Mark Lanze 

Cole, Patti Morris 

Cole, Paul Franklin 

Cole, Ronald K. 

Cole, Rosalyn Yvette 410 

Cole, Sharyn Jeanine 

Cole, Sheila Anne 410 

Cole, Sherri Lee 

Cole, Stephen Dale 

Cole, Talma Anna 

Cole, Theodore John 

Coleman, Billenda 

Coleman, Billy Joe 410 

Coleman, Brian Keith 319 

Coleman, Charles Edward 

Coleman, Donna Anne 

Coleman, Janice Lee 337 

Coleman, Mary Jean 

Coleman, Randall Leo 

Coleman, Timothy Ray 393 

Coleman, Tuwanda 410 

Coles, Marybeth 410 

College Heights Bookstore, director 160 

College Heights Foundation 151 

College Heights Foundation, executive 
secretary-treasurer 150, 156 

College Heights Foundation, pres. 151 

College Heights Herald 152 

College of Applied Arts and Health 182-5 

College of Applied Arts and Health, dean 
182 

College of Business and Public Affairs 
190-3 

College of Business and Public Affairs, 
asst. dean 191 

College of Business and Public Affairs, 
dean 190 

College of Business and Public Affairs, 
interim dean 190-1 

College of Education 164-7 

College of Education, associate dean 164 

College of Education, asst. dean for 
instruction 166 

College of Education, dean 164 


College Reading Improvement Program 
170-1 : 

Collett, Bobbie Ann 

Collett, Bonnie Jean 292 

Collier, Hollis Rogers 

Collier, Michael Eugene 393 

Collier, Reginald Spencer 121, 393 

Collins, Al Harold 410 

Collins, Ann Tracy 

Collins, Barry Anthony 

Collins, Betty Teresa 410 

Collins, David John 

Collins, Garland 

Collins, Geraldine Chaffin 

Collins, Glen Charles 289 

Collins, James Samuel 

Collins, Jamie Owen 284 

Collins, Jane Marshall 338 

Collins, Jaska Ann 

Collins, Joe Terrel 

Collins, Joyce Elaine 282, 309 

Collins, Karen Ann 

Collins, Mary Chamberlain 

Collins, Mary Joyce 383 

Collins, Molly Sue 

Collins, Nancy Sue 

Collins, Roy Del 321 

Collins, Stephanie M. 

Collins, Thomas David 293 

Collins, Wendy Annette 

Collins, Willard Lamont 410 

Colombo, Leisa Gail 393 

Colson, Richard Kelly 312 

Colter, Ronald Roosevelt 331, 383 

Colyer, Deborah Tyann 

Colyer, Donald Lee 315, 353 

Combest, Rickey Ray 

Combs, Craig Thomas 

Combs, Eddie Borton 

Combs, James Clinton 410 

Combs, Nancy Allyn 

Combs, Tammy Lynn 410 

Combs, Teresa Louise 393 

Combs, Whit 88-9 

Comfort, Paul Motley 

Communication and Theatre dept. 173 

Communication and Theatre dept., head 
173 

Commuters 72-5 

Compton, Daniel Lee 

Compton, Mark Gregory 410 

Compton, Sheren Lee 393 

Computers 36-7 

Computers and informational services 153 

Concerts 98-107 

Conder, Ruth Ann 

Condit, Teresa Helena 353 

Condit, Thomas William 224-5 

Conkin, Cynthia Jo 410 

Conkin, Robert Daniel 

Conley, Franklin 165 

Conley, Linda Jane 393 

Conley, Pamela Jean 393 

Conn, Kenneth Craig 

Connell, Rita Eileen 

Connelly, Paul Crawford Jr. 

Conner, Debbie 353 

Conner, Fonza Lynn 

Conner, Sharon Denise 410 

Conner, Shirley Ellen 332, 393 

Conners, Sharon 309 

Conners, Stefanie 334 

Connor, George Wallace 383 

Conover, Rita Fay 383 

Conrardy, Patrick John 321 

Conrardy, St>-"= © in 

Constans, Elizabeth Leigh 330, 338 

Constant, Gary Gene 393 

Constant Sallye Lynn 

Constantinou, Stavros 

Conventions and trips 306-7 

Convey, Janet Ruth 

Conway, James Aubrey 

Conway, Joseph Hunter 

Conyers, Mark Thomas 

Coohill, Tom 282 

Cook, Charlotte Elaine 393 

Cook, Desta Darlene 347, 393, 400 

Cook, Elizabeth J. Givens 

Cook, Ellen Jeanniene 

Cook, Janet Leigh 410 

Cook, Jeannine Louise 298 

Cook, June Elizabeth 

Cook, Kathy Ann 342 

Cook, Ken Turner 306 

Cook, Lea Ann Hodges 

Cook, Lesa F. 

Cook, Lisa Marie 

Cook, Lori Darlene 

Cook, Louis 17 

Cook, Pamela S. 410 

Cook, Patricia Ann 35, 383 

Cook, Paul 142-5 

Cook, Phyllis Ann 128, 284, 353 

Cooke, Cynthia Lynn 410 

Cooke, Janetlyn 296 

Cooke, Kenneth Brian 223, 272, 291 

Cooke, Leslie Ann 393 

Cooksey, Teresa Jane 336, 393 

Coombs, Terri Lynn 

Coomer, Betty Jean 

Coomer, Bobbie J. Powell 

Coomes, Scott Anthony 

Coomes, William Darrell 

Cooney, Cindy Marie 

Coop, Alice Anne 

Cooper, Albert Stephen 

Cooper, Billy Edward 393 

Cooper, Catherine Lorraine 383 

Cooper, Debra D. 

Cooper, Donna Lynn 

Cooper, James Dawson 393 

Cooper, Laura Loraine 115, 303 

Cooper, Linda Louise 410 

Cooper, Marla Kay 342 

Cooper, Randall Lloyd 

Cooper, Theresa Ann 383 

Coots, Cheryl Dawn 

Coots, Deborah Lee 410 


427 


Carter, B./Coots, D. 


Coots, Gary Lee 38 
Coots, Margaret Trammel 
Coots, Patricia Ann 410 
Copas, Christopher Michael 410 
Copass, Belvia Lynn 410 
Cope, Kenneth Dewayne 383 
Copeland, Joe Thomas 
Coplen, David Timothy 
Coppage, Donald Jeffrey 
Coppage, Joseph Duane 410 
Corbett, William Victor 410 
Corbin, Amelia Harris 
Corbin, Judith Dianne 
Corbin, Susan Taylor 
Corbitt, Larry Wayne 384 
Corcoran, Margaret Ann 
Corder, David Noel 
Corley, Carol Faith 309, 384 
Cornelius, Jane Renee 
Cornelius, Samuel Earl 384 
Cornell, Kathy Dorn 
Cornell, Sherry Lee 338, 393 
Cornett, Denise Marie 
Cornett, Harold Wayne 322 
Cornett, Kitty Frances 393 
Cornette, Carol Lorene 
Cornwell, Brent Edward 
Cornwell, Cathy Crane 353 
Cornwell, Deborah Diane 341, 384 
Correa, Paul R. 
Corts, Paul 146, 167 
Cortus, William James 276, 384 
Cosby, Bobbie Jill 410 
Cosby, Morrion Darlene 
Cosby, Stevie Laran 393 
Cosby, Walter Thomas Jr. 
Cosman, Madeleine Pelmer 81 
Cosman, Shawn Douglas 410 
Cossey, Mary Anne 284, 384 
Cossey, Mera Sue 276, 410 
Costello, James Emmett 384 
Costellow, Kenny Wade 353 
Costellow, Phyllis J. Cox 353 
Costin, Curtis Frazer 
Costin, Jill Kay 384 
Cothern, Ricky Duane 325 
Cothran, Rhonda Jane 410 
Cottingham, Timothy Lee 113, 312, 410 
Cottongim, Janice Carol 288, 291 
Cottrell, Gary Lee 284, 384, 410 
Cottrell, Joe Alan 
Cottrell, Phylis Ann 54, 286, 353 
Cottrell, Stuart Paul 298, 410 
Cottrell, Susan Rae 410 
Couch, Felicia Adele 410 
Couden, Daniel Eugene 204, 384 
Coulter, Jesse 98, 100, 102 
Council on Higher Education 119, 121, 
136, 139-141 
Country Cousins drive a point home for 
city slickers 113 
Counts, Gary Alan 
Counts, Marvin Glenn 
Countzler, Catherine Ann 393 
Countzler, Mildred Merle L. 
Coursey, Anita Jo 
Cousineau, Kim Marie 298, 410 
Cousins, David Bruce 
Couture, Stephen A. 
Covetts, Karen Lynn 393 
Covington, Jerry 320 
Covington, Jerry 
Covington, John Ewin III 
Covington, Linda Woodruff 
Cowan, Charles Ben Jr. 345 
Cowan, Frances Ann 
Cowherd, Ford Edmon 
Cowherd, Rosemarie 384 
Cowles, Jacqueline Ree 
Cowles, Yvonne 410 
Cox, Barry M. 
Cox, Ben Thomas 
Cox, Cynthia Ann 
Cox, Daniel Clayton 
Cox, Danny Wayne 353 
Cox, Debbie Lee 384 
Cox, Deborah Marie 
Cox, Dennis Myron 
Cox, Leonard Clark II 
Cox, Mary Cleveland 
Cox, Michael Lee 189, 274, 410 
Cox, Nancy Jane 336 
Cox, Patsy Rue 384 
Cox, Richard Lee 
Cox, Robin Bruington 
Cox, Ronald Lee 384 
Cox, Sandra Jane 
Cox, Sarah Ann 
Cox, Sarah Elizabeth 
Cox, Timothy Michael 410 
Cox, Vanessa Ann Perry 
Crabtree, David Anthony 410 
Crabtree, Deborah Sue 
Crabtree, Douglas Eugene 
Crabtree, Nathan Byron 
Crabtree, Robert Dean 
Crabtree, William Bemiss 
Crackel, Nancy Ann 
Craddock, James Randall 
Craddock, Juliann Moore 
Crady, George Chester 
Crady, Jeffrey Sexton 
Crafton, William H. 
Crafton, William Toby 218 
Craig, Janet Webb 
Craig, Patrick Keith 
Craig, Robert Bryan 
Craig, Teresa Lynn 330, 340 
Crain, Candace Gay 353 
Crain, David Storey 393 
Cramer, Donna Lynn 410 
Cramer, Margaret Louise 282, 309 
Crampton, Mark Phillip 320 
Crane, Michael Andrew 
Craven, David Lee 
Craven, Steven Rodger 
Cravens, Lawrence Bernard 410 
Cravens, Raymond 158 


Cravens, Robert William Jr. 
Craver, Leigh Ann 

Crawford, David Wayne 315 
Crawford, Diane M. 

Crawford, Jeffrey David 323, 410 
Crawford, Kevin Lee 410 
Crawford, Ltanya Ann 410 
Crawford, Nick 6, 361 
Crawford, Nola Denise 
Crawford, Susan Marie 
Creasy, Brenda Gail 410 
Creasy, Timothy Owen 410 
Creative Writing 178-9 

Creek, Butch 263 

Creek, Donald Keith 

Creek, James Hugh 
Creekmore, Cynthia Yvonne 410 
Crellin, Lewis Lee 

Crenshaw, Gary Joseph 317, 410 
Crenshaw, Mitzi Hensley 
Cretella, Francis Michael 
Cretella, Linda Carol 19, 336, 353 
Crider, Benjamin Harry II 
Crissman, Donald E. 

Crissy, Marianne Regina 
Critchelow, Barbara M.G. 
Crittenden, Ardis Richard 
Crittenden, John Mackie 
Crocker, Timothy John 408 
Crofton, William 37 

Croley, Ellen Davis 309 
Crombie, John Barrett 

Crook, Susan Jane 282, 393 
Crooks, Fred Boone 

Crooks, Fumiko Makino 
Crooks, Mary Lynn 

Cropper, Kathleen Vincent 
Cross, Carolyn Ann 

Cross, David Martin 218 
Cross, David Walling 218, 410 
Cross, Johann Hannon 

Cross, Michele Evette 

Cross, Stephen Orrin 

Crotts, Rolanda Yvonne 
Crouch, David 66-7 

Crousore, Janet S. 410 
Crowder, Thomas Michael 
Crowdus, Suzanne M. 
Crowdus, Veronica Olivette 
Crowe, Carmen Walker 
Crowe, Crawford 153 

Crowe, J. Lynn Strode 
Crowell, David Douglas 
Crowell, Lora Niswonger 353 
Crowley, Catherine Bernice 
Crowley, Cris Ann 271, 393 
Crowner, Linda Susan 282, 393 
Crum, Donald Lee 

Crum, Mason 323 

Crum, Sherree Marie 410 
Crumb, Glenn 155 

Crumbie, Richard Lee 
Crumby, Melissa Lynne 334, 410 
Crumhorn, Wayne John 
Crump, Marjorie Ann 343 
Crump, Mark Steven 

Crump, Pamela Sue 353 
Crumpler, David Hurst 384 
Crumpler, Thomas Perry 
Cruse, Janet Turner 

Cruz, Priscilla 

Cuarta, Jose Jr. Rene 
Cubbage, James Clyde 
Cubero, Jose U. 

Cude, Jon Michael 384 

Cude, Terry Leigh Clements 
Cuellar, Clara Ines 

Cuffe, Francis Michael 

Cull, Martin Homan 

Cullen, Cheri Ladonna 288, 353 
Cullen, Laura Anne 410 
Culver, Rebecca Elaine 
Cumings, Erica Denise 
Cummings, James Lee 257, 410 
Cummings, Janet Louise 
Cummings, Joe David 
Cummings, Juliana Marie 344 
Cummings, Rhonda Lynn 353 
Cummings, Sue Jones 353 
Cummins, Jeffrey Alan 
Cundiff, Don Richard 321, 353 
Cundiff, Donna Ann 

Cundiff, Kevin Brent 
Cunningham, Bruce Alan 
Cunningham, Charles Alan 326 
Cunningham, Edward Joseph 
Cunningham, Guy Mitchell 
Cunningham, James 40-1, 302 
Cunningham, Tomi Renae 
Cunningham, William 
Cunningham, William T. III 345, 384 
Curd, Allison Reed 

Curd, Shelia V. 

Curl, Patrick Francis 224-5, 384 
Curran, Arch Joseph 

Curran, Patsy Jean 410 
Currence, William 

Currie, Gaylon D. 290 

Curry, Cozett Marie 410 
Curry, Dale Goodin 353 
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Heaven! 
angles 


SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY, Dr. 
Charles Forrester seemingly becomes part 
of his art work as he sets up the “Blue 
Sphere” outside Ivan Wilson Fine Arts 
Center. The art professor said the wire, steel 
tube and sheet metal creation is in “con- 
tinuing development ... “My goal is to be 
able to loosen one or two wires and let the 
whole thing collapse into a suitcase. It'll 
take years.” 


Mark Lyons 
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Fitzgerald, Thomas Patrick 
Fitzgerald, Tony 284 
Fitzpatrick, Eileen Marie 
Fitzpatrick, John B. 
Fitzpatrick, Julian A. II 412 
Fitzpatrick, Katherine E. 
Fitzpatrick, Linda S. Heath 
Fitzpatrick, Roger P. 412 
Flaherty, Mary Patricia 
Flaherty, Patrick Thomas 357 
Flaherty, Timothy Alan 
Flanary, Kathy Jo 245, 395 
Flanders, Danny Leigh 
Flanders, Lonna Arden 
Flaugher, Terri Lee Grief 
Flautt, Lucille Oliver 357 
Flautt, Margery Ezell 395 
Fleenor, Creed Ewing 205, 317 
Fleenor, Janet Drake Neel 
Fleischer, Daniel Steven 
Fleming, Carolyn E. Cossey 290 


Fleming, Darrell Wayne 325, 385 

Fleming, Kathryn Laster 

Fleming, Linda Johnson 

Flener, Richard Fieldon 

Fletcher, Eugenia 335 

Fletcher, James Ralph 

Fletcher, Theresa Renee 

Flood, Patricia Ann 

Flora, Michael Richard 

Flora, Vickie Lynn 

Florence, James Lake 

Florence Schneider Hall 16, 38-9, 119, 156, 
160 

Florence, Susan Antrim 357 

Flory, Cheryl Suzanne 312, 341, 395 

Flowers, Ronald Wayne 

Floyd, Barbara Mary 338, 357 

Floyd, Glenn David 322 

Floyd, Remona Denise 

Floyd, Scott Anderson 185 

Floyd, Sue 31 

Floyd, William 184-5 

Fly, Cynthia Marie 385 

Flynn, James 283 

Fodor, Eugene 41 

Foe, John 17, 37 

Fogarty, Sandra Lee 

Fogg, Mary 57 

Fogle, Gatherine Jane 

Foley, Burley James 

Foley, Deborah Carol 299 

Foley, Sharon Yvonne 412 

Foley, Vickie Lynne 357 

Fondren, Rene Michelle 305, 385 

Fones, John Mark 262-3 

Food Services, director 166 

Football 216-223 

For the Masses’ first week back 18-9 

Forbes, Mary Ann 336, 413 

Forbes, Michael Edward 

Forbes, Valerie Ray 

Forbes, William Scott 

Ford, Bradley Scott 33-4, 323 

Ford, Cindy Constance 

Ford, Gwendolyn Denise 385 

Ford, Jan Renee Hornbuckle 

Ford, Laura Ann 413 

Ford, Margaret Ann 413 

Ford, Perri Lynn 

Ford, Rebecca Jo 

Ford, Richard Alan 324 

Ford, Richard Scott 324 

Ford, Samuel Kurt 

Ford, Timothy L. 

Ford, William Kent Jr 

Foreign languages dept. 174 

Foreign languages dept., head 174 

Forgy, Alice Lynn 

Forkner, Holly Rufus 395 

Formosa, Lisa Carolyn 

Forsee, Glenn Alan 

Forshee, Buddy Ross 

Forshee, Pamela Kaye 385 

Forshee, Sandra Kay 357 

Forshee, Shelia Jean 291, 395 

Forst, Lee Henderson 321, 395 

Fort, Kenneth Wayne 

Fort, Patricia Gail 288, 385 

Fort, Susan Lynette 

Fort, Willie Cowherd Jr. 413 

Fortner, Neil Alan 

Foshag, Karen Sue 

Foster, Brent Borders 

Foster, Coney Roger 

Foster, Elizabeth Deane 395 

Foster, Gary 22 

Foster, James Michael 275, 282, 289, 395 

Foster, James William 

Foster, Kathy Jan 

Foster, Kathy Lynn 413 

Foster, .Kelly Densil 413 

Foster, Leslie Ann 413 

Foster, Randy Wayne 

Foster, Rebecca Cary 

Foster, Richard Leland 323 

Founder, Vickie Marie 

Fowler Ann Charmane 334 

Fowler, Debra Jean 70 

Fowler, Joseph Earl 304, 308, 312 

Fowler, Kristine Rose 

Fowler, Richard Frank 

Fowlkes, David Earley 413 

Fox, Bobbie Carol 

Fox, Charles Herbert 

Fox, John Melvin 

Fox, Steven William 

Fox, Susan Marie 

Fox, Vincent DePaul 

Fox, William Wesley 

Fraebel, Wendy Gail 

Fraebel, William Theodore 

Frampton, Mac 99 

France, Grace Marie 

Francies, Anita Jo 

Francis, Coty Clifton 

Francis, Jamie Marie 

Francisco, Don 284 

Francke, Charlie Fredrick 296, 357 

Franey, Patrick Keith 357 

Frank, David L. 276, 395 

Frank, Leo William 

Franke, Susan Rae 

Franklin, Brian Russell 

Franklin, Tammy Lu 

Franklin, Theresa Lynn 395 

Fransway, David John 

Franzell, Roger Dale 385 

Frazier, Beverly Jean 308 

Frazier, James Allen 

Frazier, John Robert 224 

Frazier, Kelly 312, 357 

Frazier, Kerry Lee 

Freas, George Wilson II 

Frederick, Jeffery Dale 

Frederick, Marcia Jo 

Frederick Melissa Celeste 

Frederick, Nancy Elise 413 

Fredlake, Michele Ann 266-7 

Fredrick, Russell Monroe 

Free Enterprise Fair 290 
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Freedle, Linda Ann 15 

Freeman, Allen Ray 357 

Freeman, Bonita Faye 

Freeman, Christopher A. 

Freeman, Craig Douglas 218-9 

Freeman, Galen Harlen III 

Freeman, Gayle Forkner 

Freeman, Keith David 276, 357 

Freeman, Sandra Kaye 395 

Freeman, Thomas 15 

Freer, Markley, Melinda 271, 395 

Freibert, Sara Lynn 239, 395 

French, Cindy L. 

French, Dennis 317 

French, Donald Alexander 312 

French, Gary 357 

French, James Timothy 

French, Judith Carol 385 

French, Patricia Eubank 357 

French, William Gary 

Freville, Anne Austin 

Frew, John Andrew 

Frey, Christine Ann 

Frey, Jeffrey Ray 357 

Fridy, Katherine Ruth 395 

Friel, Cheryl Ann 

Frierson, Karen Mable 

Frisbee, Joanne K. Jackson 

Frisch, Anne 14-5 

Fritch, Michael David 282, 290-1, 300, 357 

Fritzo, Jerri Ann 

Frizzell, David Brown 

Frizzell, Mona Gail 413 

Froebel, Martin Charles 122, 274, 413 

Froedge, Bobby Dale 

Froedge, Mark Wayne 395 

Froedge, Rhetta Anne 385 

From Fierce Competition to Friendly Get- 
togethers 344-5 

Frost, Janet Lynn 

Frost, Sherri Dawn 413 

Fry, Dennis Gene 

Frye, Mike 411 

Frye, Patricia Kay Bailey 

Frymire, Bryan George 395 

Fudge, Peggy Jane 357 

Fugate, Michael Eugene 

Fulkerson, Douglas Earl 

Fulkerson, Judith Elaine 255, 342, 413 

Fulkerson, Shirley Rose M. 239 

Fulkerson, Siegrid Ann 445 

Fulkerson, Thomas Carroll 357 

Fulks, Marjorie Ann 

Fullen, David Lloyd 413 

Fullenwider, Gracie Fay 

Fullenwider, Nancy May 

Fuller, Bryan Scott 

Fuller, Cathy Yvonne 287, 357 

Fuller, Debra Jean 354, 357 

Fuller, Janet Carolyn 305, 385 

Fuller, Ronnie Lane 

Fuller, Sarah Sun 33, 298 

Fuller, Steven Joe 312, 395 

Fullerton, Michael Jay 301, 357 

Fullerton, Robert Kelly 

Fulton, Garry Wayne 

Fulton, Sidney Potter Jr. 

Fultz, Margaret Ann 289, 357 

Fun and Recreation 298-9 

Funk, Clifton Lake 

Funkhouser, Robert Edward 413 

Fuqua, Audrey Octavia 

Fuqua, Jackie Lawanda 385 

Fuqua, Kimberly Ann 413 

Furgerson, Peggy Jo 

Furgeson, Nancy Ellen 

Furkin, David Scott 385 

Fuson, Susan Haywood 284 

Futch, Gary Michael 285 

Futrell, Kathleen Valeria 

Future Farmers of America 208 

Fykes, Danny Atwell 

Fyock, Barbara Jo 341, 413 


Gabbard, Donna Carol 
Gabbard, Foy Curtis 
Gabbard, Leslie Earl 
Gabbard, Richard Donovan 
Gaddie, Patricia Louise 
Gaddis, Gerald Kendall 
Gaddy, David D. 

Gaddy, Felicia 

Gailbreath, Katherine D. 
Gaines, Allen Lee 

Gaines, Craig Steven 

Gaines, Donna Marie 342, 385 
Gaines, Douglas Allen 
Gaines, Kim Perry 385 
Gaines, Lisa Ann 413 
Gaither, James Jay 46, 89, 303 
Gale, Dino 

Gale, Jack McGee III 
Gallaher, Stephen Neill 
Gallaher, Susan Martin 
Gallas, Charles Gregory 218 
Galloway, Cheryl Ann 296, 385 
Galloway, Donna Glenn 395 
Galloway, Edwin Moore 
Galloway, Mary Elizabeth 267, 271, 395 
Galloway, Melody 

Galloway, Shirley Ann 
Galloway, Wayne Thomas 
Galvis, Jose Joaquin 413 
Gamble, Catherleen 330, 335 
Gamble, Clarice 335 

Gamble, Kathryn 

Gamble, Tara Teresa 427 
Gamblin, Linda Ann 357 
Gamma Sigma Sigma 31, 269 
Gammel, Vicki Lynn 
Gammons, Larry Wayne 357 
Gann, Kenneth Lee 


Garbo, Greta Lynne 

Garcia, Anna Christine A. 
Garcia, Guia Martha 

Garcia, Marissa Aquino 
Garcia, Mark Steven 

Gard, Cynthia Ann 3, 395 
Gard, Fred 2-3 

Gardner, Beverly Dean 
Gardner, Jess Lewis III 
Gardner, Mary Magdalene 357 
Gardner, Michael Robert 385 
Gardner, Randall L. 315 
Gardner, Richard Allen 
Gardner, Sherry Lee 

Garell, Leslie Ann 341 
Garland, Robert Howard 
Garman, Kathy Cheryl 395 
Garmon, Gary Nelson 357 
Garmon, Pattikate 413 
Garmon, Rebecca Lynn 186-7, 309, 357 
Garmon, Roberta Sue 395 
Garmon, Terrill Auburn 
Garmon, Victoria Allen 357 
Garmon, William Kenneth 
Garner, Alvin E. 

Garner, Beth Ann Johnson 
Garner, Deborah Sue 128, 288, 357, 427 
Garner, John Rodney 
Garner, Laura Marie 385 
Garner, Ricky Joe 

Garner, Twila Jeanette 
Garrard, Anna Denise 
Garrett, Alison 413 

Garrett, Charles Phillip 
Garrett Conference Center 30 
Garrett, Dale Wayne 
Garrett, Gene Wayne 
Garrett, Gordon Douglas 
Garrett, Joetta 413 

Garrett, John Raymond 
Garrett, Kenneth Daryl 
Garrett, Martha Gayle 357 
Garrett, Paul 153 

Garrett, Peggy Lou 309, 357 
Garrett, Phillip Andrew 395 
Garrett, Sandra Fay 289, 413 
Garrison, Garri Lynn 
Garrison, Gregory Ray 413 
Garrison, Terri Lea 

Garrity, Stella Pauline H. 
Garrity, Terry Lynn 
Garrott, Susie Jane 255, 338, 413 
Garst, Kathleen 

Garvey, Maureen Helen 
Garvin, Catherine E. 334-395 
Gary, Gina Gay 413 

Gary, Janet Renee 395 
Gary, Marla Ann 

Gast, Linda Kay 

Gaston, Robin Gaye 

Gates, Pat F. 214-5, 385 
Gates, Robert Athur 

Gates, Robert Henry 

Gates, Roberta Ann 413 
Gates, Sheila 214-5 
Gatewood, Bobby Allen Jr. 
Gatewood, Dale Scott 
Gatewood, Lydia Mathews 
Gatewood, Phyllis Elayne 
Gatlin, Wanda 178 

Gatti, Pamela Jean 

Gaus, Stanley Leon 395 
Gauthier, Teresa Lu 
Gautier, William Howard 
Gayles, Joyce Marie 301 
Gaynor, Gaynel 413 

Geary, James David 

Geary, Kerry Dean 218, 413 
Geary, Rickey Wayne 218, 413 
Gebhart, Thomas Hilleary 
Gee, Rickey Dewayne 315 
Geidel, Henry Augustus 357 
Geiser, Carolyn Marie Korb 
Geisler, Dawn Michelle 395 
Gemini 347, 411 

Genet, William Ronald 
Gensler, Linda Constance 
Gensler, Michael Douglas 
Gentry, Christy A. 

Gentry, Douglas Andrew 
Gentry, Jacqueline Diane 
Gentry, James Fisk Jr. 45 
Gentry, Jerry Hamilton 
Gentry, Keith Allan 
Geography and geology dept. 192 
Geography and geology dept., head 192 
George, Linda McCool 357 
George, Melba Lee 287, 385 
George, Priscilla Denise 413 
George, Theodore 

George, Trina Marie 
Georgoulakis, James M. 
Geralds, Clayton Edward 
Geralds, Trudy Jelayne 288, 413 
Germany, Martha Ann 413 
Geron, Kathy Marie 

Geroy, Kathi Susan 

Gerrow, Philip Robert 
Gerstle, Amy Elizabeth 385 
Gerteisen, Shirley Marie 
Gerughty, Jack Ray 413 
Gerweck, Martyna Jayne 
Gesell, Gregory Lynn 
Ghafoori, Dariush 
Ghahreman, Vahid 

Giants at their Game 266-7 
Gibbons, Mary Stribling 
Gibbons, Roland Lowell 413 
Gibbs, Carla G. 

Gibbs, Gayle Leigh 358 
Gibbs, James F. Jr. 

Gibbs, James Warren 413 
Gibbs, Robin Elizabeth 
Gibbs, Suzanne Michele 
Gibson, Alan Bertram 
Gibson, Connie 30, 327 
Gibson, Debra June 277, 427 
Gibson, Dee 151, 156 
Gibson, Dennis Leigh 


Gibson, Georganne 413 
Gibson, James Leon 
Gibson, Kathy Skaggs 134 
Gibson, Larry Willard 
Gibson, Laurel Faye Jones 
Gibson, Lynne Kathryn 
Gibson, Nancy Carlene 395 
Gibson, Nancy Jane 413 
Gibson, Robert Todd 358 
Gibson, Sheila Louise 395 
Gibson, Terry Owen 304 
Gibson, Vickie Bickett 395 
Gierl, David Charles 
Gifford, Gerald Dean 
Gifford, James Pierce 
Gilbert, Butch 218 
Gilbert, Charles Catlett 
Gilbert, Charles Mitchell 
Gilbert, David William 413 
Gilbert, Glenda Brown 
Gilbert, Leigh Anna 
Gilbert, Leslie Anne 340, 385 
Gilbert, Margaret Louise 289, 385 
Gilbert, Patricia Lee 385 
Giles, Kathy Taylor 285 
Gill, Carrie Ann 
Gill, Daniel Lee 
Gill, Glen Norman 395 
Gill, Karen Sue 284, 358 
Gill, Michael Earl 
Gill, Richard Joseph 
Gill, Timothy Ray 218 
Gill, Tyler Landthrip 218, 395, 453 
Gillham, Edward Hugh 
Gilliam, James Boyd 413 
Gilliam, Mena Colette 413 
Gilliam, Sandra Lee 
Gilligan, Michael Kelly 413 
Gilliland, Raymond Keith 
Gillis, Phillip A. 
Gillum, Orlanda Denice 
Gilmer, Marcia Ellen 
Gilmore, Donald Ray 
Gilmore, Robert Shackett 
Giorgio, James Michael 358 
Giovanni, Nikki 80-1, 121 
Gipson, Carnell Roger 385 
Girdin, Thomas 40 
Girten, Sherrie Ann 413 
Girvin, Bobbi Ann 395 
Gittens, Ricky Alonzo 260 
Givan, David Michael 300, 307, 413 
Given, Robert Kerry 
Givens, B. Suzanne 
Givens, Vickie Mae 358 
Glantz, Robert Bruce 
Glanzer, Martin Lee 
Glaser, Vanessa Kathryn 
Glaspie, David Anthony 271 
Glasscock, Larry Thomas 
Glasscock, Sharon Beth 413 
Glasscock, Sheila Lynn 385 
Glasscock, Steven Mitchell 
Glaysbrook, Cindy Ann 283, 385 
Gleitz, Richard Albert 321, 358 
Glennon, William 92 
Glidewell, Lutresa Gail 413 
Globensky, Mark Heinze 
Glore, Anthony Dan 289, 395 
Glover, Gregory Leonard 294 
Glover, Terah Deiniece 287, 413 
Gmeiner, Julie Marie 358 
Goad, Dale Boyd 312, 385 
Gobble, April Ruth 284, 358 
Godbey, A. Fogle 182-3 
Godbey, Duke Alexander 395 
Godbey, Mark Kevin 
Godbey, Michael Ray 
Godbey, Nickey Verlis 
Godby, Richard Allan 
Goddin, Stephen Jay 
Godfrey, Frederick Titus 
Godfrey, James 292-3 
Godfrey, John Dallas Jr. 
Goetz, Glenn Perry 
Goetz, Richard Charles 176 
Goetzinger, Herbert G. Jr. 307, 358 
Goff, Daniel Lee 413 
Goff, Elizabeth Stevens 245, 385 
Goff, Jacqueline Lynn 395 
Goheen, Kimberly Lynn 
Goin, Gary Lee 
Goins, Denis Paul 
Goins, Katherine Sue 
Gold, Ann Marie 309, 395 
Gold, Monica H. 395 
Goldassteh, Davood 
Golday, Amy Ann 413 
Goldberg, Karen Jane 282, 395 
Golden-Farley of Kentucky Men’s 
Shoppes 52 
Golden, Jeanne Lynn 413 
Gomer, Mary Ann Green 
Gomez, Jose Antonio 
Gongloff, Carole Jean 
Gonzalez, Susana 
Gooch, Flora Spencer 413 
Gooch, Steve Wayne 
Good, Sarah Jane 
Goodhue, Johnny Michael 
Goodin, Mary Jane 336, 395 
Goodknight, William Alan 318 
Goodlet, William Eugene 
Goodlett, Mark Clifton 413 
Goodlett, Mary Ann 
Goodman, Karen Fay 
Goodman, Lavadia Martenia 
Goodman, Michael Trent 
Goodman, Peggy W. 358 
Goodman, Robert Sherman Jr. 413 
Goodman, Terry Lindsay 395 
Goodrich, Felicia Dale 413 
Goodrum, Cynthia Ann 285 
Goodrum, David Wayne 292 
Goodrum, Janet Michele 
Goodrum, Jim 149, 163 
Goodwin, Betty Lou Bricka 
Goodwin, Brenda L. 340, 395 
Goodwin, Gregory Steven 413 


Goodwin, Michael Arnold 
GoodyKoontz, Alex 277 
Goolsby, Jerry Lane 257, 395 
Goolsby, Teresa Lynn 358 
Goolsby, Terry Lee 358 
Gordon, David 68 

Gordon, Diana Rene 
Gordon, Sara Jane 242 

Gore, Patricia Ann 413 
Gorman, Anne Elizabeth 273 
Gorniak, Gary T. 

Goshell, Judith 40 

Goss, Russell Theodore 312 
Gosselin, Laurent Alden 
Gosser, Danny D. 

Gosser, Linda Oliver 
Gossett, Belinda Gaye 
Gossett, Lisa Ann 

Gossett, Rhonda Jo 413 
Gossett, Robert Harrison 
Gothard, Deborah Margaret 
Gotowicki, James Paul 413 
Gott, Carole Dean 395 
Gottula, Lana Merties 307, 358 
Gould, Susan Jeanette 413 
Gover, James Morris 

Gover, John David 267, 282-3, 296 
Gover, Robert Joseph 255 


Government dept. 192 
Government dept. head 192 
Gower, Cheryl Yvonne 

Grace, Barry Wayne 306 

Grace, Cynthia Lynn 395 
Grace, Jeffrey 413 

Grace, John Kevin 413 

Grace, Michael Lynn 

Graduate College 206-7 
Graduate College, asst. dean 206 
Graduate College, dean 206 
Graduation 134-5 

Graf, Stacie Jo 413 

Graham, Connelly Lynn 
Graham, Diana Gail 

Graham, Donald Eugene 
Graham, John Thomas Jr. 
Graham, Julia Gayle 

Graham, Meloney Kay 340, 385 
Graham Sarah Miller 202 
Graham, Stephen Henry 358 
Grane, Ronald William 

Grant, Carolyn Diane 385 
Grant, Kevin Woodson 

Grant, Laurie Denise 413 
Grant, Wendell Van 

Grants and contracts, director 155 
Grantham, Lindsley Allen 385 
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Grantz, Lisa Ann 

Grantz, Mary Ann 413 
Graven, Butch 326 

Graven, Myron Duane 
Graves, Gary Alan 

Graves, Gertie Staley 358 
Graves, Lisa Francis 385 
Graves, Lycrecia Ann 

Graves, Trilba Dianne 385 
Gray, Arthur Paul 

Gray, Bryan William 218, 395 
Gray, Connie Allison 

Gray, David F. 63 

Gray, Elmer 206 

Gray, Joseph Patrick 359 
Gray, Kenneth E. 

Gray, Leon Louis 385 

Gray, Martilla Spring 395 
Gray, Mary Theresa 413 
Gray, Michael Glenn 218, 220, 395 
Gray, Nizida Sharon 

Gray, Robert Winslow 28, 359 
Gray, Susan Lloyd 359 

Gray, Tami Ruth 413 

Gray, Timothy Powell 413 
Gray, Willie Ruth 395 
Grayson, Alan Lee 

Grayson, Anna Katherine 359 


Grayson, Maurice Raymond 
Greco, Anthony Michael 
Greeley, Lynn 199-200 

Greeley, Steven Brooks 413 
Green, Bill 52 

Green, Colleen Marie 

Green, Deborah Lynn 395 
Green, Donna Jo 298, 342 
Green, Donna Sue 342 

Green, Jimmy 

Green, Kathy Jean 385 

Green, Laurie Elizabeth 

Green, Maria Annette 

Green, Michael Jimmy 214-5, 261 
Green, Michael Louis 214-5, 261 
Green, Nancy Marie % 
Green, Tammy P. Carpenter 214-5 
Green, Thomas Keith 413 
Greene, Antonia Rhea 414 
Greene, Christopher W. 

Greene, Gregory David 323, 414 
Greene, James Kenneth 

Greene, Marissa Lynn 307, 359 
Greene, Mark Allen 359 

Greene, Robert Lee 320, 359 
Greene, Stephen James 395 
Greene, William Douglas 

Green house (d) Nature 202-3 


Greenleaf, Mark Allen 
Greenlee, Douglas Paul 288, 386 
Greenwald, Joseph Bernard 
Greenway, Pam 411 

Greenwell, Dale Wayne 
Greenwell, Joseph Michael 359 
Greenwell, Mary Julia 309, 359 
Greenwell, Mary Tobin 
Greenwell, Virginia 
Greenwood, Joseph Gary 395 
Greer, Cheryl Lynn 414 

Greer, David Dickinson 89, 273 
Greer, James McKay Jr. 414 
Greer, Jerry Lynn 

Greer, Mark Alan 414 

Greer, Melanie Lynn 414 
Greer, Sherry Lynn 289, 414 
Greer, William Jeffrey 
Gregoire, Kevin F. 

Gregorian, Leon 12-3, 94-7, 172 
Gregory Ann Elizabeth 
Gregory, Barbara Majors 395 
Gregory, Beverly. Ruth 292, 395 
Gregory, Ernest 

Gregory, Gary Hugh 

Gregory, Joseph Eldridge 
Gregory, Lisa Marie 386 
Gregory, Mark Alan 


Gregory, Sandy K. 

Gregory, William Scott 414 
Greineisen, Dorothy Lynn 
Greninger, Robert R. 197 
Grenko, Ronald Trent 
Greschel, George Bradley 
Gresh, Jacqueline 386 
Gresham, Richard Carl 
Gribbins, Jeffrey Brian 
Grider, Gayla Carol 386 
Grider, James Thomas 
Grider, Lisa Elizabeth 341, 414 
Grieshaber, Joseph Anthony 
Griffin, Don Allen 414 
Griffin, Donna Jo 

Griffin, Frank 253, 263 
Griffin, Jeffrey Craig 315, 395 
Griffin, Linda Davidson 359 
Griffin, Lottie Kaye 

Griffin, Lou Faye 

Griffin, Mark Chamberlain 
Griffin, Timothy Ray 324 


Griffin, William Richards 28, 326, 360 


Griffith, Anna Maria 386 
Griffith, Larry Keith 325, 360 
Griffith, Sharon Marie 360 
Griggs, George Lewone 243, 360 
Griggs, John T. 
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Griggs, Mary Frances 360 
Grigsby, John G. 

Grimes, Damon Arbed 
Grimes, Geoffrey Taylor 
Grimes, Trina Ann 386 
Grimm, Amy Lynn 414 
Grimwood, Dedra R. 
Grinstead, Cathy Jo 
Grinstead, Deborah Faye 386 
Grise, Claudette Marie 
Grise, Erlene Yvonne 

Grise, James Russell 

Grise, James Stephen 

Grise, Pamela Gay 

Grish, Linda Gail 287, 395 
Griswold, Carolyn T. 
Grizzell, John Hickam 33, 277, 360 
Grizzle, Dennis Dean 395 
Grizzle, Kevin Patrick 
Groce, Ralph Douglas 
Groschelle, Karla Ann 
Gross, Janice Marie 277, 360 
Grosshans, Joan Dale 414 
Grosshuesch, Kendra Sue 341 
Grossklag, Nancy Jo 
Grossman, Tod 

Groth, Mark Lee 

Grove, Elliott Rodgers 


Ron Hoskins 


front of the 
fresh- 


Grove, Gary Bethel 395 
Grove, James Elliott Jr. 322, 360 
Grover, Mark Erin 326 
Groves, Ella Wanda Roberts 
Groves, Jeffery Glen 395 
Groves, Robin Marie 344, 414 
Groves, Sue 332 

Grubbs, Gary Lin 

Grubbs, J. Kirtley 

Grubbs, Robert Edwin 
Gruccio, Kathy Lynn 341 
Grumbach, John Eric 224, 257 
Grumbacher, Steve 176 
Gruneisen, Therese Anne 
Grunow, James George 323 
Guardia, Georges 

Gudaitis, Anne W. 360 
Guenther, Rebecca Alice 
Guerra, Leonardo Enrique 386 
Guess, Donald Eric 

Guess, Steven Bennett 414 
Guffey, Alisa Harris 

Guill, James Robert 

Guill, Jennifer Ellen 414 
Guinn, Kevin Clay 92, 273, 386 
Gullett, Vicki Lynn 

Gulley, John Orion 

Gulson, Mary Catherine 
Gulson, Mary Catherine 
Gumm, Lisa Carol 

Gunn, Paul Richard 

Gunts, Sheri Lyn 337, 414 
Gustafson, Paul Lance 313 
Gutermuth, Stephen Anthony 
Guthrie, Patricia M 

Guthrie, Vera 182-3 
Guttschalk, Sherry Lynn 360 
Guy, Chester Marshall 

Guy, Deniese 

Guy, Holly Lynn 414 

Guy, Juliette 

Guy, Suzanne 386 

Gwinn, Mari Elgin 

Gwinn, Richard Stewart 28, 218, 220, 223 
Gymnastics team 244-5 


Haack, Robert Alfred 28, 326 
Habermehl, Eric Vonn 
Habermehl, Kyle David 
Habermehl, Rachel Leah 299, 360 
Hackett, Terrence Lee 258, 261, 386 
Hackler, Mary Elam 249, 395 
Hadden, Michael Norris 
Hadden, Sidney Gene 299 
Haddock, Frances Bjalobok 
Hadley, Betty Brown 414 
Hadley, Burl Dane 

Haffner, Deborah Lynn 
Haffner, Helen Katherine 289, 291, 386 
Haffner, Paula Marie 414 
Haga, Lucille Anne 

Hagan, Bobbie Kenneth 
Hagan, David Alan 274 
Hagan, Deborah Kaye 414 
Hagan, John Kenneth 
Hagan, Melba 414 

Hagan, Richard Alan 307, 360 
Hagan, Stephen Joseph 
Hagan, Theresa Rose 414 
Hagans, Lewis Dean 320, 330 
Hagans, Melissa Ann 270, 414 
Hagee, Virginia Lee 

Hager, James Roy 

Hager, Jan Faye 

Hagerman, Frank Turner 
Hagewood, Joseph Dallas 
Haggard, Juanelle Elaine 
Hahn, Carin Carr 338 

Hahn, Catherine Dukes 
Hahn, Lisa Tarleton 332, 338 
Hail, Leslie Anne 334 
Haines, Mark Opp 

Haines, Walter Grant 312, 395, 397 
Haire, James Earl 

Haire, Nute Edward 218 
Haire, Steven W 

Haj, Hossein Nejad G. 
Haji-Hossein-Nejad, Abdolr 
Halbritter, Cynthia Ann 414 
Halbritter, Deborah Lynn 
Halcomb, Larry Lee 
Halcomb, Meredith D. 

Hale, Anna 92 

Hale, David Allen 

Hale, David B 

Hale, Jeffrey Lynn 

Hale, John Tully 299 

Hale, Marlene Swanson 
Hale, Michael Thomas 

Hale, Ronald Scott 

Hale, Sheryl Diane 

Hale, Terry Lee 

Hale, Terry Wayne 

Hale, Timothy Glen 

Hale, Wayne C. 218 

Haley, Audrey Ann 282, 395 
Haley, Donald Keith 

Haley, Margaret Davis 
Haley, Patricia Karen 341 
Halicks, Richard August 
Hall, Annette 

Hall, Barry Edward 360 

Hall, Bennie Keith 

Hall, Brian Lawton 

Hall, Charles William 414 
Hall, Cindy Darlene 395 
Hall, Commie J. Hendricks 
Hall, Daniel Robert 

Hall, David Bryan 

Hall, Deborah McGuffey 362 
Hall, Debra Ann 362 

Hall, Eddie Dickson 


Hall, Gary Wayne 414 

Hall, John Daniel 218-9, 223, 395 
Hall, Joni Lynn 395 

Hall, Joseph Marion 

Hall, Marcia Nunn 

Hall, Nancy Jo 414 

Hall, Reba Ann 

Hall, Ricky Newman 

Hall, Robert Wayne Jr. 

Hall, Ronald Wayne 

Hall, Sam 52 

Hall, Scott Jordan 386 

Hall, Sharon Kaye 395 

Hall, Sonja Gay Pruitt 

Hall, Susan Christine 

Hall, Veronica Lynn 

Hall, William Petrie 

Hall, William Todd 

Halleron, Rockford Lee 

Halsel, Garry Allen 

Haltom, Julia Ellen 

Ham, John William 

Ham, Terry Beth 414 

Hamby, Janet Meleah 

Hamilton, Dennis Dean 
Hamilton, Glenda Denise 395 
Hamilton, Harry Earl III 274, 293 
Hamilton, Janice Sue 

Hamilton, Kevin Ambrose 325, 414 
Hamilton, Mary Elizabeth 168 
Hamilton, Robert Alan 
Hamilton, Robert Wayne 
Hamilton, Ronald Allen 288, 362 
Hamilton, Stephanie Jan 
Hamilton, William 325 

Hamlett, Tamela Denise 
Hamlin, Stephen Fred 

Hamm, Ritchie Allen 

Hamm, Shirley Neal 362 
Hammack, Sally Lou 309, 334, 362 
Hammer, Donna Jo 386 
Hammer, Lisa Beth 362 
Hammer, Timothy Don 395 
Hammock, Donna Marie 362 
Hammond, John William 306 
Hammond, Thomas Blanford 313, 386 
Hammonds, Valerie Jo 
Hampton, Corlos Dewaine 255 
Hampton, Ronald Lee 
Hampton, Sandra Nell 362 
Hampton, William Edward 414 
Hampton, William Paul Jr. 
Hance, Patricia L. 414 

Hancock, Carlene Jo 334 
Hancock, Catherine Evans 338 
Hancock, Deborah Faye 287, 395 
Hancock, Grant Lee 

Hancock, James Daryl 271, 386 
Hancock, Kathleen Henri 395 
Hancock, Kenneth Walls 
Hancock, Mary Katherine 414 
Hancock, Matthew Herbert 
Hancock, Monty Glenn Jr. 
Hancock, Ray 317 

Handley, Carolyn Elaine 
Handley, Lynnetta Denise 331 
Handley, Vickie Norise 414 
Handy, Riley 152 

Hanes, Charles Leland 

Hanes, Patricia Louise 

Haney, Paula Jeanette 386 
Hanging of the green 68 
Hanking, Karen Elaine 
Hankins, Paul Mark 

Hankla, Billie Sue 

Hankla, Mel Stewart 427 
Hanna, Jimmy Keith 

Hanna, William Morton 93, 273, 303, 386 
Hannon, Michael John 

Hansen, Barbara Cynthia 
Hansen, Michael Vernon 
Hansen, Susan Marie 

Hanses, Robert Joseph Jr. 
Hansford, Luanne 414 

Hanson, Janet Lynne 92, 273, 414 
Hanson, Julie Leigh 

Harbin, Henry Dwight II 
Harbison, Frederick L. 414 
Harbison, Larry Wayne 255, 317, 362 
Harbison, Robert Lee Jr. 
Harbolt, Ricky Lyn 

Hardcastle, Lisa Gaye 
Hardcastle, Mark Stephen 
Hardcastle, Sandra Jo 
Hardcastle, Sherri Lynn 

Harden, Brenda Gail 

Hardesty, Charlene 30, 338 
Hardesty, Linda Carol 

Hardesty, Ricky Price 

Hardesty, Tracey Jane 330, 340 
Hardin, Arthur Lee 414 

Hardin, Charles Edward Jr. 296, 427 
Hardin, Charlotte Marie 
Hardin, Danny H. 

Hardin, Daphne Elyce 414 
Hardin, Diana Lee 

Hardin, Henry 147 

Hardin, Lonnie Lee 218, 386 
Hardin, Maurice Terrell 

Hardin, Rita Ann 

Hardin, Robert Franklin 
Hardison, Doris Whitmer 
Hardwick, Christopher Mark 
Hardy, Louise Crain 362, 386 
Hardy, Mark Fletcher 

Hare, Gary Thomas 

Hargan, Melna Katrin 342, 414 
Hargis, Deborah Faye 

Hargis, Rinda Darlene 308, 362 
Hargreaves, Sally Jo J. 
Hargrove, James Earl 325, 330, 395 
Harkins, Keith Douglas 322, 414 
Harkins, Wendy Leigh 

Harl, Carolyn Sue 

Harlan, William Steve 

Harlin, Karen Hope 395 
Harlow, David Mark 285 
Harlow, Glenda Faye 395 
Harlow, Robert Spence Jr. 


Harlow, Sheila Ann 292, 362 
Harlow, Teresa Jean 270, 414 
Harman, Samuel Ray 
Harmon, Claudia Elaine 
Harmon, Cynthia Alice 362 
Harmon, Sara Kerr Dexter 
Harney, Teresa Lynn 414 
Harp, Donnie Wilber 

Harpe, Ronald D. 

Harpe, Sarah Elizabeth 395 
Harper, Bobby Stephen 362 
Harper, Colleen Moss 386 
Harper, Cynthia Louise 414 
Harper, Edward Herman 
Harper, Kandace Jane 414 
Harper, Karen Michelle 340, 414 
Harper, Peggy Sue 414 
Harper, Rebecca Fay 

Harper, Robert Wallace 362 
Harpool, Cheryl E. 395 
Harrell, Roger Lee 289, 362 
Harrell, Traci Ann 322 
Harriford, Deborah Lynn 414 
Harrington, Drew 159 
Harrington, JoAnn 283 
Harrington, Timothy Drew 305, 362 
Harris, Bambi Jo 362 

Harris, Barry Keith 

Harris, Betty Kay 

Harris, Billy Eugene 386 
Harris, Brent Morris 

Harris, Cliva Walton Jr. 
Harris, David Taft 

Harris, Deborah Katherine 395 
Harris, Deborah Lynne 309 
Harris, Doc 326 

Harris, Fred Alvin 

Harris, Fred Leland 

Harris, Frederick Lee 395 
Harris, Gerald Wayne 

Harris, Gerry Lee 395 

Harris, James Michael 362 
Harris, James Paul 

Harris, Janice Juanita 340 
Harris, Jeffery Dean 326 
Harris, Jennifer Ann 362 
Harris, Joseph Raymond Jr. 386 
Harris, Linda Faye 414 

Harris, Pernell 314 

Harris, Priscilla Gayle 215, 264, 386 
Harris, Ralph Virgil 

Harris, Robert Craig 414 
Harris, Robert Kenton 

Harris, Russell Brian 386 
Harris, Sheila Lauern 121, 362 
Harris, Sherry Lynn 414 
Harris, Tami Lynn 414 

Harris, Terrence Russell 303 
Harris, Terrill Wayne 362 
Harris, Thomas Gary 

Harris, Thomas Richard 
Harris, Yvonne Delores 
Harrison, Beverly Kay 309 
Harrison, Carol Elaine 272 
Harrison, Danny Lee 296 
Harrison, David Ford 
Harrison, Helen Marie 
Harrison, James Anthony 
Harrison, Kenneth Wayne 255, 317 
Harrison, Korlin, Thomas 362 
Harrison, Peggy Sue 

Harrison, Rebecca J. 

Harrison, Thomas McKinley 304 
Harrison, Virginia Mary 
Harrod, Frances Ann 386 
Harryman, David Eugene 
Harryman, Judy Lynn 
Harston, Terri Franklin 

Hart, Barbara Sweeney 

Hart, Donna Sue 396 

Hart, Vicki Diann 

Hartel, Erwin Benedict 
Hartford, Ballet 41 

Hartford, Sherry Lynn 330, 336 
Hartman, Carol Ann 282-3, 362 
Hartnett, Michael Steven 
Hartney, Michael F. 

Harton, Brian Cooper 396 
Hartshorne, Robert Harold 
Hartsough, Vicki Susan 62, 264, 414 
Hartwein, Michael William 
Harvell, Herbert 275, 362 
Harvey, Aaron Charles III 
Harvey, Darrell Walter 92 
Harvey, Debbie Diane 
Harvey, Lita Dawn 334, 414 
Harvey, Mark Allen 325 
Harvey, Robert Clifton 362 
Harwood, Karen Ruth 
Harwood, Orin Lois 

Harzoff, Elizabeth Gail 21-2, 174 
Haselton, Waring Blake 

Hash, Rita Dean 

Haskell, Marjorie Jane 
Haskins, Brent 234 

Haskins, Clem 230, 234 
Haskins, Clemette 234 
Haskins, Joyce Ann 29-30, 320, 331, 339 
Hassler, Eric Gene 

Hastie, Jack Eric 427 

Hasting, Ronnie Allan 
Hastings, Richard Damon 
Hatch, Mark Emmett 

Hatcher, Anthny Creel 
Hatcher, Paul G. 296 
Hatchett, Jerry Bradford 414 
Hatchett, Terri Lynn 302-3, 396 
Hatchett, Terry Lee 

Hatfield, Angela 

Hatfield, Barbara Jean 386 
Hatfield, Donna Marie 271 
Hatfield, Eddie Orean 414 
Hatfield, Karen Ann 396 
Hatfield, Margaret Mary 
Hatfield, Phyllis Franklin 
Hatfield, Terri Lynn 
Hathcock, Joseph Daniel 
Hatler, Peggy Ann 

Hauck, Robert Lee Jr. 


Haugh, Patrick William 

Haven, Marsha Ann 

Hawes, Carl Daniel 414 

Hawes, David Wesley 396 
Hawes, Harold Anthony 
Hawes, Shirley Jean 

Hawkins, Allison Vanessa 414 
Hawkins, Anicia Stanhope 414 
Hawkins, David Glenn 
Hawkins, Ellen Anne 

Hawkins, James Robbert 
Hawkins, Janet Sue 309, 362 
Hawkins, Jeffery L. 

Hawkins, Marilyn 396 
Hawkins, Pamela Kay 340, 362 
Hawkins, Paul Clayton 
Hawkins, Sherry Leigh 
Hawkins, Terri Lynn 

Hawkins, Vanissa Mechelle 396 
Hawkins, Vicki Lynn 334, 414 
Hawley, Thomas Randall 414 
Hawn, Robert Meredith 
Haworth, Sandra Louise 33, 275, 362 
Hay, Archie Marion 

Hay, Erna Lee 386 

Haycraft, Clifford Charles 
Haycraft, Launita June 396 
Hayden, Alfred Jr. 218 
Hayden, Christopher Joseph 396 
Hayden, Glenward Dale 
Hayden, Joseph Louis 

Hayden, Joseph Maurice 362, 427 
Hayden, Patricia Ann 362 
Hayden, Reginald Amont 217-8, 386 
Hayden, Richard Edward Jr. 
Hayden, Sarah 271, 414 
Hayden, Teresa Lynn 396 
Hayden, Vicki Marie 414 
Haydon, James Lee 

Hayes, Barbara Ann 

Hayes, Cheryl Smith 

Hayes, Cynthia Maria 414 
Hayes, Danny Raymer 

Hayes, Debra Anne 

Hayes, John Douglas 414 
Hayes, Lloyd George Jr. 


Hayes, Michael Anthony 218, 320, 331, 362 


Hayes, N. Faye 362 

Hayes, Russell Morgan 396 
Hayes, Thomas Vernon 320, 330 
Haynes, David Mark 

Haynes, Forest Donnell 52-3, 275, 386 
Haynes, Georgette Tilly 362 
Haynes, James Charles 289, 316, 362 
Haynes, John Arthur 

Haynes, Patricia Jean 414 
Haynes, Ronald David 414 
Haynes, Stephen C. 

Haynes, Susan Leigh 338, 396 
Hays, Charles 190-1 

Hays, Joseph Stephen 305, 363 
Hays, Marcia Lynne 

Hays, Nyra Elaine 264, 414 
Hays, Paul Taylor 305, 396 
Hays, Sheila Jane 

Hays, Shelby Kenneth 

Hays, Timothy James 

Hayter, Bob Duwayne 

Hazel, Michael Chandler 

Hazel, William Stanley 
Hazelwood, Cherie Lynn 
Hazelwood, Jeffrey Brent 
Hazelwood, Nancy Thomason 288 
Heaberlin, Jill Evans 303, 414 
Head, Bryon Keith 396 

Head, Carol Loretta 

Head, Joanne 414 

Head, Karen Marie 312, 414 
Head, Lonnie Keith 

Head, Mary Judith 271, 386 
Headlines on the Hill 118-121 
Headquarters Music and Boutique 52 
Healey, Henry 307 

Health and safety dept. 184 
Health and safety dept., head 184-5 
Health services, director 149, 163 
Heard, Edrick Ricardo 

Hearn, Lisa Gay 414 

Heather, Hugh Burton 396 
Heater, Ronald Louis 274-5 
Heath, Scottie Edwin 

Hebel, Mark Newman 

Hebert, Mark Richard 276, 414 
Heck, Jeanne Marie 414 
Heckman, Carol Jean 

Heddens, Kimber James Jr. 
Hedger, William Robert 363 
Hedges, Lily B. 

Hedges, Steven Michael 

Heeter, Gregory Dewayne 
Heffington, Lawrence Evans 324 
Hefner, Robin Renee 363 
Hegedus, Alice Kay 
Heichelbech, Bruce Martin 315, 330 
Heile, Daniel Clayton 414 

Hein, Alan E. 414 

Hein, Jo Elizabeth 414 

Hein, John Anthony 386 

Hein, Vicki Ann 396 

Heines, Diane Marie 363 
Heintzman, Mark Edward 
Heinze, John William 

Heinze, Steve Bryant 

Heinze, Thomas Edward 
Heisley, Holly Jan 

Heizer, Ann Katharine 

Hek, Deborah Darnelle 363 
Held, Mark Steven 323, 414 
Held, Suzanne Marie 

Heldman, James 6, 172 
Hellenthal, Betty Williams 
Helm, Cathy Louise 363 

Helm, Christopher Allan 321 
Helm, Diana Gaye 289, 386 
Helsley, Sandra Jean 340 
Helton, Deborah Ann 414 
Heltsley, Thomas Edward 414 
Hemingway, Sara Ann 340, 414 
Hemmen, Robert William 318, 363 
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from a prof 


TURNED SURREAL by a photographic meth- 
od called solarization, government assistant 
professor Joerg Seitz leans from a Grise Hall 
window to talk to a student, or as he joked, 
“bless the multitudes.” 


Judy Watson 


Hemmer, Christiana Cae 338, 345 
Hemmer, Mara Christine 338, 345 
Hempenstall, Peter George 299 
Hench, Charles David 312, 330, 396 
Hendershot, Janet Marlene 
Hendershot, Philip Mark 345 
Henderson, Carmen Denise 414 
Henderson, Debbie Genean 414 
Henderson, Donna Kaye 42-3 
Henderson, Eugene Ray 
Henderson, Kenneth Russell 363 
Henderson, Kimberly Ann 414 
Henderson, Lamont Benjamin 
Henderson, Loretta Faye 414 
Henderson, Marilyn Jo 290 
Henderson, Mark Jeffrey 313, 396 
Henderson, Sheila Faye 
Henderson, Yvonne Lee 386, 396 
Hendon, Glenn Alan 396 
Hendrick, Penny Lynn 
Hendricks, James Martin 396 
Hendricks, Kenneth Austin 
Hendricks, Michael Dee 
Hendricks, Vickie Hoagland 
Hendrickson, Charles 200, 304 
Hendrickson, Scott Sadler 330 
Hendrix, Linda Louise 292 
Hendrix, Martin Webb 
Henneman, Kenneth 

Hennessy, Sally Mozelle 


Henning, Marilyn Anne 414 
Henning, Michael John 312 
Henon, Kenneth Joseph 
Henry, Bruce Allen 414 
Henry, David Wayne 

Henry, Gary Parker 

Henry, Philip Nathan 324 
Henry, Philip Wayne 324 
Henry, Robert Lyle 324 
Henry, Rosemary Annette 338 
Henry, Susan Elizabeth 
Henry, Tony Ashton 218 
Henry, William Barry 218, 363 
Henry, William Patrick 386 
Henshaw, Leslie Ann 396 
Hensley, Mary Jane 414 
Henson, John Michael 
Hepner, John Raymond 277, 317, 386 
Hepner, Robert Le Roy 414 
Hepp, Mary Jan 363 

Heppler, Susan Lynn 

Herald, Kimlin Sue 

Herbert, Stephen H 

Hermann, Victoria Lynn 414 
Hernandez, Gabriel A. 414 
Herndon, Owen Kenneth 
Herner, Wayne Gale 238, 327, 386 
Herrick, John S. 289 

Herrick, Robert Bradley 386 
Herring, Dale 414 


Herrington, Debra Anne 
Herrmann, Robert Peter 
Herrmann, Sharon Jean 
Herron, Robert Wilburn Jr. 
Hershey, Jane Elizabeth 284, 308, 386 
Hertelendy, Deborah Lynn 341 
Hess, Harlan John 

Hess, Janine Ferne 

Hess, Ronald Keith 303 
Hessel, Del 212, 224-5, 257 
Hessig, Richard Alan 

Hester, Cary E. 238, 306 
Hester, Celisa Ann 

Hester, Matthew William 
Hester, Warren Ray 

Hewlett, Bonney Kay 342, 363 
Heyduck, Cheryl Diane 386 
Heyduck, Tracie Ladonne 
Hiam, Clarence Franklin 414 
Hibbett, Ann Lester 

Hibbs, William Damon 
Hickerson, Charles Hilton 
Hickerson, Rolinda Wiseman 
Hicks, Jack Jefferson 312 
Hicks, Joan Annette 

Hicks, Larry Donald 

Hicks, Nathana Ruth 414 
Hicks, Peggy Lynne 

Hicks, Stephen Lynn 

Hicks, Teresa Lynn 


Higdon, Helen Wheeler 
Higdon, John Caleb Jr 
Higgason, Duke Alton 
Higgason, Jill Ann 340 
Higginbotham, Donna Jean 396 
Higginbotham, Ronny Lee 
Higgins, Dan Bedster 296, 304-5 
Higgins, Katherine Ann 
Higgins, Quinton 

Higgins, Roy Owen 

Higgins, Stephen Eugene 414 
Higgs, Teresa Lynn 414 

Higgs, Thomas Edmund 323 
Higgs, Vivian Lynette 239 
High, Anthony Wayne 

High, Connie Jo 

High, Rhonda Lou 396 
Highland, James 277 

Highley, Anthony Bret 218, 414 
Hight, Bradley William 
Hightower, Janice Louise 396 
Hightower, Roderick Eugene 
Hightower, Teresa Lynn 337, 363 
Hildebrandt, Kevin Glenn 
Hildebrandt, Lisa Dawn 414 
Hildreth, Cheryl Lyn 336 

Hill, Ann Elizabeth 414 

Hill, Anthony Clem 

Hill, Anthoy Oneal 289, 414 
Hill, Bernita Dean 396 


Hill, Bobby Ellsworth 414 
Hill, Brian Kent 

Hill, Ireathea Jaye 414 
Hill, Janet R. 414 

Hill, Janis Lynette 307, 363 
Hill, Karen Rea 

Hill, Larry K. 386 

Hill, Lea Anne 414 


Hill, Lowell II 
Hill, Mark Dewayne 386 
Hill, Mary Ann 


Hill, Melody Beth 63, 334 
Hill, Michael Franklin 289, 363 
Hill, Nancy Annette 

Hill, Tamara Kay 

Hill, Theresa Ellen 396 
Hill, Theresa Kay 274 
Hill, Thomas Joseph 

Hill, Yolon Mischelle 264 
Hillard, Jon Rex 

Hilliard, James Robert 
Hilton, Luther Ray 
Hilton, Marian Lea 
Hilton, Robert Allen 
Himes, Harrietta 

Hina, Laurie Lynn 
Hinderliter, John Roger 26 
Hinders, Catherine Ann 
Hines, Debra Carole 
Hines, Elizabeth Wood 


Hines, Gregory Scott 218 
Hines, John Porter 
Hines, Karen Lynn 85 
Hines, Rita Collette 414 
Hines, Thomas Edward 
Hines W. Kirk 
Hinkebein, Dale Frank 
Hinkle, Roger Neil 218 
Hinson, Peggy Lynn Mills 
Hinton, Lou Ann 414 
Hinton, Susan Lugene 386 
Hinton, Vickie Renae 
Hirst, Elizabeth Anne 363 
Hirst, Sarah Lynn 386 
Hiryak, Peter Jeffery 
History dept. 174 
History dept., head 174-5 
Hitchel, Benny Luther 
Hite, Lisa Ann 

Hiten, Mary Jean S. 363 

Hitron, Deborah Ann 338, 414 

| Hix, Donna Marie 363 
Hoagland, Dawn Marie 

} Hoagland, Sharon Lynn 
Hobbs, Robert Kevin 315 
Hobbs, Wayne 95, 172-3 

: Hobdy, Ricky Dale 386 

Hobson, Charles Jeffrey 

Hobson, Debra Kay 397 

Hobson, Kenny Ray 299, 397 


Hobson, Lana Lovvorn 
Hobson, Mark Alan 
Hobson, Randall William 
Hocker, Greg Scott 363 
Hocker, Jeffery Stuart 363 
Hocker, William A. 257 
Hodapp, Jane Lynn 397 
Hodge, Betty J. Money 
Hodge, Ellen Tatum 
Hodges, John Wade 
Hodges, Judy Melisa 397 
Hodges, Kirkman Edward 
Hoegh, Kimon S. 255, 397 
Hoerni, Judy Lynn 414 
Hoffer, H. Craig 

Hoffman, Debra Ann 
Hoffman, Debra Faye 
Hoffman, Sherri Lynn 414 
Hoffman, Teresa M. 
Hoffman, Wayne 198 
Hogan, Carolyn Logan 
Hogan, Elizabeth Sharon 
Hogan, Pamela Jo 397 
Hogg, Edward Hiram 386 
Hogg, Karen Lynn 313, 337, 397 
Hoggard, David Eugene 397 
Hogue, Charles David 
Hohman, Patrick Joseph 124-5, 277, 363 
Hoke, Dorothy Lee 
Holbrook, Harriette Anne 


Holden, Dan Oliver 

Holden, Jo Ann 92 

Holden, Nancy Ann 330, 334, 386 
Holder, Donna Sue 386 

Holder, Margot E. 285 

Holder, Rose Marie 309 

Holder, Stephen C. 

Holder, Wanda Borders 414 
Holec, Dale Thomas 299, 363 
Holeman, Janet Rolene 

Holl, Colleen Rae 301, 363 
Holladay, Sue Ellen 

Holland, George K. 

Holland, Gregory Leon 397 
Holland, James Henry II 283, 363 
Holland, Jeffery Pack 327 
Holland, Kenneth Reece 
Holland, Larry Dale 397 
Holland, Mark 85 

Holland, Monika Yvette 
Holland, Patrick 319 

Holland, Philip George 327, 397 
Holland, Sandy Irene 

Holland, Stephanie Lee 
Hollander, Charles Joseph 
Hollands, Stephen Jonas 
Holley, Sharon K. 

Holliday, Anne Marie 

Hollis, Steven Hanford 293, 397 
Holloman, Wayne Milford 397 


Hollon, Kathy Levon 
Hollon, Larry Maurice 386 
Holloway, Becky Faye 334 
Holloway, Kathy Sue 414 
dollowell, Brenda Carol 363 
Hollowell, Cynthia Ann 
Holman, Charles William 
Holman, Connie Lee 278, 386 
Holman, Gregory Keith 
Holman, Nancy Lee 386 
Holman, Paula 386 

Holmes, Deborah Jane 282, 340, 397 
Holmes, Laurence H. Jr. 
Holmes, Lois Lynn 239, 255 
Holmes, Richard Gene 
Holmes, Susan Elizabeth 
Holmgren, Thomas James 
Holsclaw, David T. 397 
Holsclaw, Jerry Michael 
Holsclaw, Robert 

Holt, Allyson, Margaret 336 
Holt; David Hudson 

Holt, David Mark 

Holt, Julie Anne 336 

Holt, Linda Fitzgerald 

Holt, Preston Tatum 218 
Holthofer, August Joseph 
Holton, Charles Brent 
Holton, Monica Dale 
Holton, William Brian 


In step 


A STUDENT moves inside the geometric design created by 
the staircase of the Cravens Graduate Center and Library. One 
of the newest campus structures, the building has nine floors. 


Mark Lyons 


Holway, Victoria 9, 264-5 

Holy, Norman 283 

Holyoke, Karen Louise 386 

Home economics and family living dept. 
184 

Home economics and family living dept. 
head 184-5 

Homecoming 28-31 

Homecoming — a great Western Pastime 
28-31 

Honaker, Anne Craighead 

Honors and recognition 283 

Honors Program, coordinator 146 

Honus, Gary Paul 

Honus, Linda Marrie 

Hood, Charles Allen 

Hood, Gerald Lynn 

Hood, Keith Lancaster 275 

Hood, Kelly Sue 414 

Hood, Lydia Dell 

Hood, Mary Elizabeth 386 

Hooey, John Timothy 345, 397 

Hooker, Michael Joseph 

Hooks, Charles Elliot 363 

Hooks, Lisa Michele 

Hooks, Paul Anthony 397 

Hooks, Stephen Carter 324 

Hooks, Steven Lester 324, 386 

Hooper, Stephen Ray 207 

Hoosier, Wanda Marie 414 

Hoover, Beverly Sue 414 

Hope, Richard 

Hopgood, John Keith 312, 330, 386 

Hopkins, Allyson Lynn 298, 414 

Hopkins, Clayton Ray 

Hopkins, Curtis Lynn 318 

Hopkins, Richard John C, 257 

Hopkins, Richard John C. 

Hopper, Deanna Lynn 

Hopper, Donald Wayne 

Hopper, Gregory Jack 

Hopper, John Houston 

Hopper, Sharon Ann 415 

Horan, John Lee 

Hord, Charles Richard 

Hormuth, Janice Diane 342, 386 

Horn, Jesse Lee 415 

Horn, Sylvester 

Hornback, Betty Heady 363 

Hornbeck, Thomas Earl 312 

Horne, Chet Prather 218 

Horner, Eva Catherine 

Horner, John C. 318, 415 

Horner, Steven Carl 397 

Hornung, Rose Mary 238 

Horsley, Nona Kay 386 

Horticulture 137, 202-3 

Hortin, Laura Ann 308, 341, 386 

Horton, Deborah Lynn Aeby 208 

Horton, Jacqueline Sue 

Horton, Robert Joseph 

Hosek, Valerie Joan 397 

Hoskins, Mark Page 325, 397 

Hoskins, Mima 386 

Hoskins, Ronald Charles 

Hoskinson, Kevin Lee 

Hostettler, Roger Alan 

Hottell, Dennis William 

Hottinger, Gary Lee 

Houchens, Patricia Carol 397 

Houchin, Allen 120 

Houchin, Donald Nelson 

Houchin, Mary Ann 330, 341, 

Houchin, Ricky Neal 

Houchins, Cherry Patrice 

Houck, Marcia Diane 397 

Hough, Brenda Dawn 285, 397 

House, Jon 156 

House, Joy Lynch 

House, Sandra Cornelia 288, 386 

House, Stephen 19, 121, 156 

Houser, Gregory Allen 257 

Houser, Kimberly Jeanne 336 

Housing, director 149, 156, 162 

Houston, Gary Douglas 

Houston, Jane Critser 

Houston, Robyn Dale 415 

How to Survive Dorm Life 270 

Howard, Bryan Keith 293 

Howard, Colleen Denise 292, 386 

Howard, Cynthia Lee 338 

Howard, Danny Joe 397 

Howard, Danny Wayne 

Howard, Dorothy Anne 85, 302-3 

Howard, Felicia Gail 415 

Howard, George David 

Howard, Glenda Gay 386 

Howard, Gregory 275, 363 

Howard, James Kirk 386 

Howard, Jerry Nelson 274 

Howard, Karen Beth 309, 386 

Howard, Karen Marie 

Howard, Kathy Lorea 

Howard, Kimberly Gay 386 

Howard, Larry 16, 154 

Howard, Laurence 154 

Hoard, Linda Gail 236-9, 305, 363 

Howard, Linda June 301, 415 

Howard, Mark Allen 154 

Howard, Michael Gene 386 

Howard, Mike William 289, 325 

Howard, Patricia Rose 154, 386 

Howard, Rodney Gene 274 

Howard, Ronald 394, 397 

Howard, Thomas Dalkeith 415 

Howard, William Allen 

Howard, William Thomas 

Howe, Gregory Wayne 415 

Howe, Margaret 44-5 

Howell, Karen Elizabeth 

Howell, Kellye Jill 

Howell, Kerry Wayne 415 

Howell, Rebecca Susan 338, 386 

Howell, Vickie Lynn 341, 363 

Howerton, Jeffrey Scott 283, 291 

Howlett, Linda Welch 

Howlett, Lisa J. 255, 363 

Howlett, Marilyn Gayle 308, 397 

Howser, James Donald 415 
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Howton, Michael Riley 397 
Hoyt, Madrene Rene 

Hrycyk, Bryan Martin 

Huang, Kao Huei Billy 

Hub Pizzeria 118-9, 139 
Hubbard, Basil Ray 

Hubbard, Dianna Lynn 
Hubbard, George Alan 218, 415 
Hubbard, Michael Wayne 
Hubbard, Penny Lee 363 
Hubbuch, Patricia Marie 202, 363 
Hudak, Susan Marie 398 
Huddleston, Charles Ray 
Huddleston, Floyd Douglas 
Huddleston, Gloria Lee Day 363 
Huddleston, Walter D. 139 
Hudgens, Lois Jean 363 
Hudgens, Rena Nell 364 
Hudgins, Paula Denice 
Hudnall, Gregory Owen 386 
Hudnall, Mernie 305 

Hudson, Brian Keith 

Hudson, James Edward 364 
Hudson, Janice Camille 364 
Hudson, John Hall 

Hudson, Kenneth Harold 
Hudson, Remus Allen Jr. 
Hudson, Vivian Carol 415 
Huebschman, Jon Clark 


Huey, Johnnie Katherine 126, 329, 336 


Huff, Darrel Dene Jr. 327, 415 
Huff, Patricia Ann 

Huff, Rhonda Carol 386 
Huff, Terri Lynn 398 

Huff, Wendy Ann 

Huffines, Billy Wayne 323 
Huffman, Michael Wayne 
Hufnagel, Keith E 

Hug, Barbara 301 

Huggins, Nathan Wallis 
Hughart, John Kevin 323 
Hughes, Frank David 258-261 
Hughes, Gary Kent 398 
Hughes, Gary Robert 72, 75, 386 
Hughes, Jacqueline Lee 415 
Hughes, James Willis 312 
Hughes, Joe Darrell Jr. 
Hughes, Joseph Michael 
Hughes, Julie Robin 

Hughes, Kelly Lynn 398 
Hughes, Kenneth Lee 
Hughes, Kevin Ray 

Hughes, Lloyd Darrell 309 
Hughes, Melodye Carol 415 
Hughes, Michael Dewayne 415 
Hughes, Norman Earl 364 
Hughes, Pamela Jo 398 
Hughes, Robert Steven 
Hughes, Ruthanne White 364 
Hulette Steve Hunt 249, 315 
Huling, Charles Bryan 
Hullett, Mark Wayne 

Hullett, Robert C. 289 
Hullett, Rose Marie 

Hulsey, Jo Clay 

Hulsey, John Mark 415 
Hulsizer, Barry Keith 

Hume, Catherine Lynn 386 
Hume, Kimberly Ann 398 
Hume, Terri Rejean 415 
Hume, Timothy D. 

Humes, Karen Ruth 

Humes, Kathy Sue 

Humes, Ronald Dale 
Hummer, Robert Wilson 
Hummer, William Fredrick 415 
Humpert, Jon Thad 
Humphrey, Alan 

Humhrey, Bridget Elayne 
Humphrey, Donald Ray 
Humphrey, Glyn Wilson 306-7 
Humphrey, Kathryn Rose 415 
Humphrey, Linda Ann 
Humphrey, Mary Alice 364 
Humphrey, Nancy Lea 305, 398 
Humphries, Nancy Kaye 415 
Humphries, Ruth Ann 296, 364 
Humphries, William Andrew 
Hundley, David Wayne 398 
Hunley, John Russell 

Hunn, Lisa Gay 415 

Hunt, James Frederick 

Hunt, Lura Ellen 415 

Hunt, Luther Mark 

Hunt, Mark Anthony 

Hunt, Meggi Jane Burden 364 
Hunt, Naomi Irene 415 
Hunt, Rebecca Dawn 304 
Hunt, Samuel Clay 

Hunter, Greg Bryan 313 
Hunter, Karl Jerome 257 
Hunter, Kathy Ann 386 
Hunter, Kevin Allen 

Hunter, Matthew Todd 
Hunter, Ricky Lee 324 
Huntey, Bruce R. 364 
Huntey, Pamela Kaye 415 
Hunton, Bobby Allen 
Hunton, Janet Sue 415 
Hunton, Teresa Diane 398 
Hurd, Brenda Jo 287, 415 
Hurd, Danny 398 

Hurd, Danny 

Hurdle, Chester C. Jr. 

Hurst, Timothy Wade 276 
Hurt, Gayle Booher 

Hurt, Jacqueline Cramer 
Hurt, John Harper 

Hurt, Julia Ann 

Hurt, Michael Allen 208-9, 304 
Hurt, Nina Disman 308 
Hurt, Otha Dale 415 

Hurt, Valina Kay 

Husk, Karen Grace 415 
Husk, Rickey Earl 

Huskey, Samuel 316 
Huskisson, Dennis Darrell 
Hussey, Andrew Jackson Jr. 275, 364 
Hussey, Debra Ann 
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Hussey, Stuart James 
Hutchinson, Diane Verene 
Hutchinson, Sharla Elise 
Hutchison, David Moorman 
Hutto, Catherine Elaine 
Hutto, Peter Stewart 326, 328 
Hyde, John Charles 

Hyden, Judy Anne 


lacobello, Patricia Ann 341 

Ice, Debra Lou 386 

Iglehart, Jan Marie 

In the winner's circle 258-261 

Inabnitt, Mary Jane 386 

Indalecio, Joe Vincent 274-5 

Industrial Education Building 38-9, 119 

Industrial education and technology dept. 
48-9, 165 


Industrial education and technology dept., 


head 165 

Inge, Judith Taylor 

Ingram, Annie Foley 386 

Ingram, Judy Rose 

Ingram, Nelda Clorice 

Ingram, Robert Bruce 

Ingwersen, Ronald Wayne 

Inman, Carla E. 

Inman, Kenneth Harold 330 

Instruction, assistant dean 146, 167 

Interfraternity Council 29, 312, 330-1 

Interhall Council 30, 33, 269 

Interns eyewitness capitol experience 116- 
ve 

Intramurals 252-5 

Ipaye, Nasser Adisa 398 

Irish, William Donald Jr. 

Iron Skillet 53 

Irons, Frank Charles 

Irvin, Anthony 316 

Irvin, Wanda Denise 415 

Irwin, Jean 

Irwin, Jeffrey Lee 321 

Irwin, Thomas Henry 

Isbill, Michael Wayne 

Isenberg, Billy Mark 

Isenberg, Linda Kaye 

Isenberg, Pamela Lee 398 

Isley, James Joel 

Ison, Debra Darlene 386 

Ison, Sallie Dawn 264, 306, 398 

It took all summer to prep the Hill 16-17 

It’s all in a day or night’s work 122-5 

It’s Child’s Play 92-3 

Iwanowicz, Thresa Anne 


Jabra, Issa Ishaq 

Jackel, Anne Marie 328, 338, 398 
Jackel, Patricia Noel 311, 338 
Jackman, Norris Lynn 
Jackson, Alan Lawrence 
Jackson, Anthony Dawayne 
Jackson, Charles Wayne Jr. 386 
Jackson, Clarence Jr. 415 
Jackson, Cynthia Ann 

Jackson, Daniel Dow 

Jackson, Danny Clark 386 
Jackson, David Randall 
Jackson, Dawn O. 415 
Jackson, Dennis Arnold 
Jackson, Donald Wayne 
Jackson, Donjea Maria 306, 386 
Jackson, Frankie Thomas 
Jackson, Glynise Cuyler 
Jackson, Gregory Bernard 227-8, 230, 233 
Jackson, James A. 

Jackson, Jeff Alan 

Jackson, Jeffrey Trimble 398 
Jackson, Jennifer~ 

Jackson, Jill Ann 415 

Jackson, Jimmy Bryant 
Jackson, Joy Lynne 386 
Jackson, Karen Anne Nipper 
Jackson, Katrina Anne 
Jackson, Kenneth Michael 
Jackson, Kevin Lynn 312 
Jackson, Marcia Sue 288, 386 
Jackson, Michael Lawrence 
Jackson, Patrick Treadwell 
Jackson, Randall Wynn 
Jackson, Robert Douglas 
Jackson, Sandra Kimberly 238 
Jackson, Susan Gail 

Jackson, Teresa Ann Lane 
Jackson, Victor Michael 288, 386 
Jackson, William Lee 

Jackson, William Patrick 248-9 
Jacob, Milburn Alonza 415 
Jacobs, William Edward 300-1, 386 
Jaffre, Mark Robert 415 
Jaggers, Jane Langley 386 
Jaggers, Martin Lee 218, 415 
Jaggers, Ronald Dean 322, 398 
Jaggers, Rondell Clayton 
Jaggers, Sherry Louise 

Jaggers, Timothy R. 306 
James, Brian David 

James, Charles Edward 364 
James, Cynthia Diane 338 
James, Howard Francis 317 
James, Howard Shelton Jr. 317 
James, Ida Jan 

James, Janice Kaye 255, 264 
James, Joanna Faye 264, 386 
James, Kathy Ann 415 

James, Kenneth Ray II 


James, Leslie Colleen 

James, Marla Jo 336, 415 
James, Melvin Garrett 

James, Priscilla Devereaux 
James, Richie Hale 

James, Sabrinna Valinda 386 
James, Teresa Janett 415 
James, Wanda Lou 

Jameson, David Warren 415 
Jamison, Elisa Jo 

Janes, Bobby Wayne 415 
Janes, Cynthia Ann 398 
Janes, Pamela Ann 364 

Janes, Ricky Dean 386 
Jansky, Jeffrey John 364, 411 
Jarboe, Charles Daniel 

Jarboe, Charles V. 

Jarboe, John Frank 

Jarboe, Marvin Brown 

Jarboe, Rhonda Lynn 289, 336, 415 
Jarboe, Sharon Beck 

Jarvis, Marla Gaye 415 

Jarvis, Teresa Kay 386 
Jauregue, Jose Ricardo 398 
Jayne, Mary Marlene 
Jeannette, Michael Warren 386 
Jecker, Thomas Lyle 386 
Jefferson, James Floyd 
Jefferson, Jane Ellen 
Jefferson, Lawrence Edward 217 
Jeffrey, Julie Ann 398 
Jeffries, Mary Margaret 
Jeffries, Nancy Ann 364 
Jenkins, Cynthia Ann 
Jenkins, Jacqueline 304-5, 342, 364 
Jenkins, Jeff 199 

Jenkins, Kenneth Carlise 
Jenkins, Linda Helayne 
Jenkins, Loretta Kay 415 
Jenkins, Mark Duane 293 
enkins, Nathan Ray 

enkins, Randal Mark 398 
Jenkins, Terry 328 

Jenkins, William 190, 259 
Jenkins, William Donald 
Jennings, Byron Keith 
ennings, Earl J. Jr. 

Jennings, Martha Johnson 
Jennings, Waylon 98, 100, 102 
ensen, Terry Eugene 275 
ensen, Timothy John 230, 274 
Jent, Carl Wayne 

Jent, John Marvin 

Jent, Rhonda Ellen 


Jernigan, Gregory Juan 
Jernigan, Leann 398 

Jernigan, Lucy Jane 365 
Jerry’s Restaurant 66 

Jessee, Brent Alan 398 

Jessie Lonnie Ray 

Jessup, Beverly Harvey 

Jewell, Ann Shirlene 332-3 
Jewell, Donna Lynne 

Jewell, Gregory Lee 415 
Jewell, Kathy 

Jewell, Larry Douglas 365 
Jewell, Patricia Louise 

Jewell, Sharnell Elizabeth 
Jewell, Teresa Joye 284, 336, 365, 427 
Jewett, Pamela Marie 386 
Johanson, Jane Joanne 

Johns, Dana Lynn 

Johns, Marsha Sue 415 
Johnson, Abraham 

Johnson, Alan Hugh 

Johnson, Angelita Marie 
Johnson, Anita Gail 415 
Johnson, Anthony Michael 365 
Johnson, Artie N. 

ohnson, Barbara Faith 398 
ohnson, Barry Glenn 386 
ohnson, Benny Tom 322 
Johnson, Bertil Gunnar III 305, 398 
ohnson, Bonita Gail 

ohnson, Bonnie J. Owens 368 
ohnson, Boyd Deatonne 
ohnson, Brenda Jane 398 
ohnson, Calvin Edwin 
Johnson, Carol Ann 365 
ohnson, Carol Lynn 415 
Johnson, Carolyn 415 
Johnson, Catherine E. 
Johnson, Cheryl Ann 365 
Johnson, Christopher Alan 
Johnson, Craig Miller 
Johnson, Darrell Layne 
Johnson, David Duane 4, 398 
Johnson, Deborah Suzanne 267 
Johnson, Debra Faye 
Johnson, Diana 386 

Johnson, Donald Mack 415 
Johnson, Donnie Ray 285, 398 
Johnson, Edward Lee 35, 312 
Johnson, Elizabeth Ann 
Johnson, Ernest Randal 
Johnson, Eugene 

Johnson, Frances Lorraine 398 
Johnson, Gary Lee 


Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
318 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
ohnson, 
Johnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
Johnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 


George Albert Jr. 365 

George Pryor III 305 

Greg Allen 345 

Herbert Lee 

Iretta Kathleen 

James Alan 

James Carl 

James Henry 8-9, 227-233, 318 
James Laurane 

James Raymond 365 

James Robert 8-9, 227-233, 276, 


Jeanette L. 
Jeanette Proctor 
Jeffrey Allen 326 
Jeffrey Davis 326 
Jerry Lamonte 398 
Jerry Lee 285, 386 
Jill Vick 415 

Joan Darlene 
Joanie Marie 342 
John Herbert 
Joseph Keith 
Joseph William 
Joyce Marie 

Judy Lynn 

Karen Lynn 
Karen Yvonne 294, 347, 368, 411 
Keith Robert 304 
Ken 52 

Kenneth Eugene 
Larry Darnell 
Leisa Jo 

Leonard Ervin 
Linda Francine 255 
Linda Gail 255 
Linda M. 255 

Lisa Raye 386 
Margaret Marie 398 
Marguerite Gayle 
Mark Allen 

Mark Lee 

Martha Ann 
Martha Spinks 
Marty Preston 
Naomi Fay 365 
Nathan Patrick 300 
Nita Rochelle 
Paul Alan 365 
Paul Edward 
Phyllis Annette 
Regina Gail 415 
Richard Hall 415 
Robert Dale 
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Johnson, Robert Jay 

Johnson, Robert Vick 386 
Johnson, Rosalyn Ann 
Johnson, Sarah Ann 341, 398 
Johnson, Sheila Diane 26 
Johnson, Sheila LaBlanche 
Johnson, Sherry Lynn 415 
Johnson, Shirl H. 

Johnson, Stanley Dewayne 274-5 
Johnson, Steven Patrick 365, 386 
Johnson, Steven Reid 288 
Johnson, Stewart David 
Johnson, Susan 

Johnson, Tara Marie 398 
Johnson, Teresa Lynn 336 
Johnson, Thomas 321 
Johnson, Thomas A. 321, 386 
Johnson, Thomas Leroy 321 
Johnson, Tim D. 

Johnson, Timothy Wayne 
Johnson, Tonja Elaine 415 
Johnson, Tony Lee 319, 330 
Johnson, Tracey Gail 170, 415 
Johnson, Vicki Dale 

Johnson, Wanda Sue 

Johnson, William Larry 
Johnson, William Leroy III 
Johnson, Yvonne 

Johnston, Frances Laver 398 
Johnston, Hope Suzanne 309, 386 
Johnston, Phyllis Lynn 386 
Johnston, Stephen Leroy 
Johnston, Valerie Ann 

Joiner, Angela Marie 408 
Joiner, Judy A. 

Joiner, Katherine Jean 338, 386 
Joiner, Terry V. 408 

Jolly, Byron Scott 

Jolly, Debbie Jean 398 
Jones-Joggers Lab School, director 158 
ones, Alfred Dean 386 

Jones, Alicia 

ones, Angela Lynn 

Jones, Anita 264 

Jones, Anthony Gaylon 386 
Jones, Arthurine G. 

Jones, Barbara Jean Blakey 
ones, Becky Boyd 86 

ones, Belinda Ann 

ones, Bonita Marie 398 

ones, Carolle Elizabeth 288, 365 
ones, Curtis Lee 315, 398 
ones, Daniel Carder 398 

ones, Darryl Anthony 318 


Jones, David Ray 

Jones, Dennis Keith 

Jones, Donald Anthony 
Jones, Elbert Ray Jr. 

Jones, Frank Grant II 299, 304, 386 
Jones, Gary William 277, 365 
Jones, Gordon 208 

Jones, Howard Michael 415 
ones, Irene Delorse 

Jones, J.E. 320 

ones, James Anthony 217-8 
Jones, James Edgar 217-8 
Jones, James Gregory 324, 365 
Jones, James Irvin 

Jones, James Michael 

ones, Jeffrey Alan 411 

ones, Jeffrey Glenn 283, 411 
Jones, Jewel 365 

Jones, John Thomas 

Jones, John William III 
Jones, Joseph Michael 

ones, Joseph William 

ones, Joy Wright 

ones, Joyce Lewis 365 

ones, Karen Sue 398 

Jones, Kathy Douglas 

Jones, Keith Erwin 

Jones, Kenneth Franklin II 
ones, Lawrence Omer 

ones, Linda Carol 305, 387 
ones, Lynda Lee 398 

ones, Mark Anthony 415 
Jones, Max R. II 

Jones, Melvin Douglas 
Jones, Nancy Carol Adams 
Jones, Nancy Elaine 

Jones, Nathaniel 219 

Jones, Noble Henry, Jr. 257, 391, 415 
Jones, Norman Gene Jr. 42-3 
Jones, Othello Ben II 

Jones, Pat Diane 

Jones, Patricia Lynne 

Tones, Perry Andrew 299, 415 
Jones, Richard Dowell 

Jones, Robert Eugene Jr. 415 
Jones, Robert Stephen 

Jones, Rocky Lee 

Jones, Ruth Helen 284, 365 
Jones, Scott III 

Jones, Stephen Charles 273 
Jones, Steve Hal 365, 387 
Jones, Steven Eugene 

Jones, Sue 129 

Jones, Teresa Diane 398 


Jones, Terry Lee 

Jones, Vanessa Jean 415 
Jones, Veronnie Faye 
Jones, Vicky Louise 

Jones, Wayne 

Jones, William Leon Jr. 
Joplin, George 277 

Jordan, Dean Patrick 224 
Jordan, Gail Ann 

Jordan, John Franklin Jr. 325, 415 
Jordan, John Patrick 325 
Jordan, Lytus 

Jordan, Robert Lee 

Jordan, Sandra Jean 
Jordan, Walter Turner 
Jordan, William Joseph 
Jordon, Lisa Lynn 342, 415 
Joseph Jacquelyn Ann 337, 387 
Joseph, Julie Ann 
Journalism dept. 175 
Journalism dept., head 152, 175 
Joyner, David William 
Joyner, E. Monroe 

Judd, Alan Keith 140 
Judd, Matthew Darryl 
Judd, William Dean 

Juett, Kimberly Ray 
Juggernaut Jug Band 68 
Jukes, Margaret Carol 415 
Jureka, Pamela Irene 
Jureka, Theresa Louise 195 
Jurgens, Megan Lee 


Kacsur, Carroll Mary 398 
Kaczmarek, Nancy Mae 
Kaelin, Bernard Wayne 282, 398 
Kaelin, Byron Aloysius 274 
Kaelin, Gregory Raymond 387 
Kaewilai, Wacharin 

Kaine, Timothy Kevin 317, 415 
Kalab, Kathy 290-1 

Kall, Richard 

Kane, Michael Edward 

Kapoor, Karl Narain 415 
Kapp, Donald Francis 

Kappa, Alpha 344 

Kappa Alpha Psi 316 


Kappa Delta 269, 310-1, 315, 328, 334, 340, 
344-5 

Kappa Sigma 317 

Karay, John 

Karimi, Ali 398 

Karimian Ghodratotlah 

Karnes, Michael Francis 398 

Karshenas, N. Mohamad Ali 

Kass, Mary M. 

Kast, Kevin Lemoine 218 

Katchen, Tony Eugene 

Katzman, Paul Ray 

Katzman, Thomas Wayne 

Kautz, Joan 433 

Kawas, John Anthony 

Keach, David Preston 

Keady, Gene 139, 234, 345 

Keck, Thomas Bradford 

Keech, Christine Anne 

Keel, David Bruce 

Keele, John Charles 398 

Keen, Karen Regina 

Keen, Mark Glenn 304-5 

Keene, Carolyn Ann 415 

Keene, Janice Carol Wheat 

Keene, Mary Jo 

Keeton, Jan Annette 387 

Keffer, James Thomas 318, 365 

Keffer, Richard Archer 

Keffer, Robert Clinton 415 

Kegarise, Jeffrey Lee 415 

Kegg, Diane Lynne 

Keightley, Gregory Mark 365 

Keiley, Judith C. Snawder 

Keith, Thomas Joseph 

Kellem, Gary Franklin 318 

Kellems, William Brady 365 

Keller, Joseph Noble 318 

Keller, Scott Alan 365 

Kelley, Jack Obrien 366 

Kelley, Neysa Joan 

Kelley, Paula Ann 415 

Kelley, Ricky Lynn 398 

Kelley, Sheila Faye 

Kelley, Ted William 

Kelley, Victor Louis III 

Kellum, Timothy 258, 261, 398 

Kelly, Ann Denise 

Kelly, Charles Timothy 

Kelly, James P. Jr. 

Kelly, John James 

Kelly, John Michael 85, 176-7, 273, 366 

Kelly, Karen Jo 

Kelly, Karen Suszanne 398 


Scott Robinson 


Kelly, Marsha Kaye 
Kelly, Mary Lee 
Kelly, Mary Martina 
Kelly, Sherrill Lynn 387 
Kelly, Terry J. 
Kelly, Timothy Edward 
Kelly, William Tyrone 415 
Kelsey, David Terrill 
Kelso, Audrey Lenita 415 
Keltner, David Randall 
Kelty, Cathy Ann 398 
Kem, Jackie David 6 
Kem, Nita Napier 6 
Kemble, Danny Martin 
Kemp, Carol Dawn 276, 366 
Kemp, Charles Ray Jr. 
Kemp, Elizabeth Ann 
Kemp, Ina Joan 
Kemp, Lloyd Crewdson III 
Kemp, Michael Dawson 
Kemper, Michael Allan 415 
Kemper, Randy Allen 387 
Kemper, Sandra C. Clifton 
Kempf, Byron Ray 
Kenady, Donald Brent 
Kendall, David Lee 260, 366 
Kennady, Karen Gail 366 
Kennedy, Dennis Michael 
Kennedy, Janet Lynn 
Kennedy, Lisa Marie 
Kennedy, Mark Gordon 
Kennedy, Marsha Karen 284, 309, 342, 366 
Kennedy, Ruth Anne 366 
Kennedy, William 275 
Kenner, Howard Dudley 415 
Kenner, Michael David 304, 387 
Kennedy, Mary Haddock 
Kent, Sharon Myra 415 
Kentucky Building 119 
Kentucky Educational Television 153 
Kentucky Library and Museum, director 
152 
Keown, Charles 35, 148 
Keown, Charlotte Ruth 287, 415 
Keown, Darrell Edward 
Keown, Kathy Dianne 
Keown, Kevin Otto 387 
Keown, Paula Elaine 
Keplinger, David Charles 
Kerekes, Charles Vaughn 
Kern, Betty Ann 288, 366 
Kerns, Cathy Diane 
Kerr, Jeffrey Scott 415 
Kerr, Karen Ann 398 


Snowtunda 


THE 36 INCHES OF SNOW that fell on Bowling Green 
during one of the coldest winters in history painted dozens of 
artistic scenes on the Hill. Two students carry their laundry 
across the ground floor of the seven-floor parking structure. 
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Johnson, R./Kerr, K. 


Kerr, Lisa Gayle Dowell 
Ker, Loren Edwin 300, 366 
Kerr, Rhonda Ann 

Kerr, Thomas Lee 

Kerrick, Sara-Lois 

Kerry, Ronald G. 305, 366 
Kersenbaum, Slyvia 40 
Kersey, Regina Kay 
Kesselring, Nancy Gay 
Kesselring, Nancy Jean 366 
Kessinger, David Lynn 
Kessler, Kenneth Edward 
Kessler, Kevin James 
Kessler, Linda Carol 

Kettler, Meryl Lee Long 
Kettler, Ronnye Edwin 

Key, Altricia Carol 308, 387 
Key, Gary Walton 

Key, Jamie Jones 

Key, Kelly Patrick 345 

Key, Markita Ann 342, 398 
Key, Nancy Norreta 415 
Key, Sandra Anne 

Key, Stacey Jeanine 398 

Key, Vivian Gayle 366 

Keys, Carol Jean 298 
Khatibi, Aghooi Mehdi 
Kidd, Bryan Chenault 
Kidder, Robert Steven 

Kie, Emma Louise 

Kiely, Denis Owen 23 
Kiessling, William 289, 366 
Kieta, Michael Anthony 387 
Kiger, Alica Jean 

Kiger, Russell Ray 

Kikuchi, Kazue 

Kille, Kathy Louise 398 
Killebrew, Forrest Clinton 257, 398 
Killian, Mildred Ann 398 
Killion, Jayne Lee 

Kiltz, William Bradley 325, 344 
Kimball, Richard Hart 
Kimberland, Robert Lynn 
Kimberlin, Brian Lee 
Kimbley, Latanya Marie 415 
Kimbrough, J. Laughton 
Kimbrough, James Edward Jr. 
Kimbrough, Janet Leigh 75 
Kimbrough, Judith Carol 415 
Kimbrough, Mark Rene 
Kimmel, Jennifer Dawne 242 
Kincaid, Yolanda Renee 415 
Kinchlow, Gina Lloyce 330, 339, 366 
Kindschi, Greg Allen 
Kinduell, Jill Patricia 342, 415 
King, Aimee Rose 387 

King, Allen Wayne 366 
King, Barbara Jane 

King, Debra Renae 415 
King, Dennis Lee 

King, Granville III 387 

King, Karen Beth 415 

King, Kimberly Annette 387 
King, Lydia Jean 

King, Marcia Ann 

King, Patricia Margaret 287, 366 
King, Phillip Vernon 

King, Robert L. 

King, Sheryl Denise 289 
King, Thomas Edwin 

King, Thomas Michael 

King, Tracy Keith 

King, Valerie Lea 

Kingery, Sheila Ann 415 
Kingham, Elizabeth Carole 415 


Kingrey, Marla Jo 26, 271, 273, 287, 387 


Kington, John Harlan 
Kington, Mary Jane 415 
Kington, Mary Lucile B. 
Kinkade, Darrell Craig 
Kinkade, Richard Owen 
Kinkel, Vickie Rae 

Kinloch, June Ellen 334 
Kinnaird, Edward Cortez 
Kinnaird, Karen Jane 308, 398 
Kinnamon, Kevin Patrick 
Kinne, Kevin Robert 34 
Kinnett, Brenda Sue 387 
Kinney, Glenn Alan 398 
Kinsinger, Joseph John 
Kinslow, Kenneth Allan 218 
Kinsman, Karen Ann 
Kintigh, James David 
Kinzel, Wayne Morris 304 
Kiper, Shirley Lynn 398 
Kirby, Deborah Faye 415 
Kirby, Helen Joyce 

Kirby, James Douglas 
Kirby, John Kent 

Kirby, Phillip Leo 

Kirby, Robert Kim 

Kirby, Ronnie Rector 

Kirby, Saundra Terrenee 398 
Kirby, Steven Keith 
Kirchdorfer, Melode Kae 
Kirchhoff, Rebecca Ruth 
Kirchner, Maurice Eugene 
Kirk, James Edwin 

Kirk, Julia Elaine 366 

Kirk, Rosemary 282 
Kirkland, Vicki Lewis 
Kirkpatrick, Susan Bottoms 
Kirkwood, Nancy Ellen 398 
Kirsch, Douglas Shelburne 
Kirtley, Jeffery Lynn 
Kirzher, Israel 80 

Kitchens, Charles W. Jr. 366 
Kitchens, James Gregory 
Kithcart, Russell Edward 208-9, 313 
Kitt, Nicolette H. Johnson 
Kittinger, Matthew Todd 398 
Kittrell, Zane Gray 387 
Kiwiet, Laetitia Liesbeth 415 
Kixmiller, William F. 218, 387 
Klaine, Mark Lawrence 249 
Klarer, Amy 

Klarer, Kathryn Ann 415 
Klein, Barbara-Christina 
Klein, Elizabeth Ann 387 
Klein, William Franklin 300, 366 
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Kerr, L./Lovell, W. 


Kleinholter, Linda Maureen 366 
Kleinholter, Mary Jo Anne 
Klicker, Walter McDaniel 415 
Kline, Karen McCombs 
Klinger, Mark Anthony 
Kluever, Terresa K. 

Klumb, Kenneth Charles 312 
Klunder, Kimberly Sue 
Knapp, Kim Allison 255, 284, 387 
Knauer, Daryl Bruce 277, 398 
Kneer, Mark Joseph 

Knell, David Mark 

Knight, Ballarie Jan 

Knight, Beverly Kay 387 
Knight, Charles Keith 
Knight, Charles Stephen 
Knight, John Geoffrey 272 
Knight, Sherri Denise 415 
Knight, Stephen Howard 289 
Knight, Terry Joseph 
Knights, Charles Richard 415 
Knott, Michael Dennis 366 
Knott, Sherri Jane 

Knox, John Basil 366, 455 
Knox, Kathryn Anne 415 
Knox, Sherry Lynne 
Koeckert, Mary Louise 246-7 
Koenig, Sally Ann McLeod 
Koester, Teresa Diane 340 
Koesters, Willi Hans 254 
Kohl, Lorie Jean 387 

Kolb, Darrell Leigh 300 
Kolb, Dennis Lee 53, 275, 387 
Kollmansperger, Deborah L. 
Koppel, Andrew Alan 399 
Kordenbrock, Pamela Kay 238-9, 241 
Korell, Barbara Jean 337, 415 
Korfhage, Karen Ann 287, 289, 291 
Korn, Michael Edward 
Korniotes, Patricia Elaine 
Koss, Paul Francis 

Kovonuk, Alexis Jean 
Kowalchick, Bonnie Tracy 
Kowalewski, David 298, 303 
Kowalke, Wilbur Fred 
Kraesig, Gerald William 
Krag, Erik Safford 366 
Krajewski, Mark Joseph 
Krakoviak, Sarah Caroline 245 
Kral, Richard James 212-3, 248-251 
Kramer, Donald Lee 415 
Krampe, Leesa Kay 415 
Krantz, Jeffrey Lane 415 
Kranz, Keith Norman 

Kraus, Mary Patricia 399 
Krause, Karen Jean 415 
Krauss, John David 

Krebs, Frances Carol 289, 366 
Kreisle, Paul Frederick 
Kreisler, Lisa Karol 

Kreke, Richard Micheal 
Kremer, Janet Ann 415 
Krengel, Kitrick Ann 338 
Krenkowitz, Michael S. 325 
Krenzin, Joan 291 

Krigbaum, Stephen John 249 
Krigger, Daphne Lynn 415 
Kring, Katrina Susanne 
Kruger, Gay Nell 387 

Krull, John Joseph Jr. 

Kruse, Pamela M. 415 
Kruwell, Jeanne Marie 
Kruwell, Vicki Lynn 387 
Krzeminski, Joyce Lynn 
Kubera, Rosanne Marie 
Kuchenbrod, Darlene Ann 415 
Kuckens, Craig Alan 321, 399 
Kuddes, Kevin Logan 
Kuegel, James Scott 304, 399 
Kuegel, Joseph Michael 
Kuegel, William 304 
Kuenzel, David Symmes 415 
Kuhl, Gregory Michael 
Kuhn, Douglas Bernard Jr. 
Kuhn, Mary Jo 

Kummer, Kathryn Lise 387 
Kummer, William 168 
Kung-Chuan, Shao 304 
Kung, Hsiang Ching 

Kunz, John Francis 257, 399 
Kupstaitis, James Pierce 415 
Kuralt, Charles 6, 80 

Kusch, Karen Ann 366 
Kuzma, Daniel Andrew 
Kuzma, Jerome Albert 387 
Kuzma, Mark Andrew 415 
Kwok, George 387 

Kwok, Laurie L. Russell 
Kyle, George Willard 

Kyser, Kimberly Ann 334 


La Coste, Robert Wayne 
Lacaden, Lenetta 

Lacefield, Gaye 366 

Lacy, Catherine Elizabeth 387 
Lacy, Perry Lee 

Lacy, Roger Lee 366 

Lacy, Susan Diane 134-5, 366 
Ladd, Kenneth M. 272 

Ladd, William Benjamin 
Laduke, Jack Lee 

Laffoon, Julia Ann 283, 366 
Lafollette, Mary R. Foushee 
Lagrange, Robert Paul 326 
Lagutchik, Ellen Camille 415 
Laine, Patricia Renee 415 
Lair, John Shea 296, 305, 387 
Laird, Emily Gillenwater 364-5 
Laird, Roger 364 

Lake, Megan Kathleen 366 
Lally, Mary Ann 399 

Lam, Kathy Oneal 415 
Laman, Steven Laurence 


Lamar, Huston Oliver 

Lamb, Bill 69 

Lamb, Clifton Gregory 

Lamb, Cynthia 336 

Lamb, Lee Ann 415 

Lamb, Sara L. Mercer 

Lamba, Chi Alpha 24, 30, 312, 318, 345 
Lambert, Norman Leo 366 
Lambert, Owen D. 

Lambert, Sandy Birdwell 
Lamont, Deana Marie 
Lampert, Dawn Elizabeth 416 
Lampkins, William Allen 
Lampman, Tammy Ann 399 
Lampton, Terry Russell 
Lanagan, Elizabeth 

Lancaster, Alisa Kay 
Lancaster, Darrell Wayne 
Lance, Lorifay 387 

Land, Cheryl Kay 

Landers, Vernon Douglas Jr. 
Landreth, Daniel Alexander 
Landrum, Kimberly Rhee 288 
Landrum, Scott Mills 

Lane, David W. 399 

Lane, Elizabeth Ellen 85 
Lane, James Carter 416 

Lane, Jeffrey Allen 

Lane, John Richard 276, 416 
Lane, Linda Kaye 399 

Lane, Sandra Lee 

Lane, Teresa Ann 

Lane, William Bradley Jr. 
Laney, Elizabeth Ann 

Laney, Shirley 267 

Lang, David Richard 330 
Lang, George Vincent 

Lang, Margaret Marie 

Lang, Patrice Morris 

Langan, Lesa Gail 

Langan, Patricia Eileen 
Langdon, Jerry Wayne 323 
Lange, Janice Sims 

Langford, Charles Filmore 387 
Langford, Selina Iris 416 
Langley, Betty 266-7 

Langley, Melenthia Hodge 
Lanham, Charles Daniel 366 
Lanham, David Glen 
Lanham, George Lindsay 
Lanham, Harlie Kevin 85, 89 
Lanham, Jeanette Marie 416 
Lanham, John Anthony 
Lanham, Joie 399 

Lanham, Timothy Jensen 
Lanham, Wayne Edward 
Lanier, Anthony Wayne 
Lanier, Collins Fenton 

Lanier, Lucinda 325, 334 
Lankenau, Judith Margaret 
Lanphear, Donald Scott 
Lanthorn, Dennis Keith 387 
Largen, Harry 155 

Largen, James Breckinridge 155 
Largen, Kenneth 155 
Larimore, Charlene Rhea 366 
Larimore, Gary Wayne 
Larimore, Leslie Steven 214-5, 218 
Larimore, Sandy 214-5 
Larkin, Kevin Paul 416 
Larkin, Mary Jo 

Larkins, Joseph Prestley 367 
Larson, Kevin Louis 

Larson, Richard Earle Jr. 
Larson, Timothy Michael 91 
Larue, Gentry Carnelius Jr. 416 
Lashlee, Karen Lynn 

Lashley, Sharlene 399 
Latham, Barbara Lynn 
Latham, Jerry Neal 

Lathon, Keith Kyle 218 
Lathon, Rickey 218 

Lauer, Arthur Brian 318 
Laukus, Mark J. 399 

Lavoie, Denise Ann Lane 
Law, Holly Angela 

Law, James Dwight 

Law, Jerriann, Marcella 

Law, Lavonna Jean 

Lawalin, Perri Ruth Houser 
Lawler, Beverly Ann 416 
Lawler, Judy Timberlake 
Lawler, Sandra Vernon 
Lawless, Andrew Paul 416 
Lawless, Donald Charles 
Lawrence, Bobby Joe 304, 367 
Lawrence, Carol Sue 
Lawrence, David H. 285, 387 
Lawrence, Glen Herman Jr. 416 
Lawrence, Lovis Dorlanne 275 
Lawrence, Michael Kent 73 
Lawrence, Timothy Keith 
Lawrence, William Emerson 416 
Lawrence, Timothy Keith 367 
Laws, Elizabeth Lynette 
Laws, Judy Kay 

Laws, Katherine Annette 
Laws, Sarah Monita Hooks 
Lawson, Connie Fran 387, 449 
Lawson, David Gene 

Lawson, James Michael 387 
Lawson, Kenny Marvin 399 
Lawson, Owen 17, 25 
Lawson, Patricia A. 

Lawson, Penny Delois 399 
Lawson, Tonya Michalle 274, 416 
Lawson, Yvonne Renee 387 
Lay, Sandra Kepley 

Layer, Matthew D. 399 
Layman, Martin William 399 
Layne, Jay Edward 399 
Layne, Sarah Rice 

Layne, Susan Anne Malchow 
Lazarus, Rhea 142-5 

Lea, Sandra Clair 89, 273, 387 
Leach, Deborah Evans 

Leach, Larry Allen 285 

Leach, Richard Lee 285, 307, 387 
Leach, Roberta Layne 292, 399 
Leadership and discipline 274 


Leahy, James Daniel 387 
Leamon, Sharon Gertrude 416 
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A DESK AND CHAIR are not prerequisites for studying, as 
senior Nancy Roberts of Witchita, Kan., discovered while 
studying for a seminar about the Book of Romans. The reli- 
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place to study ... It’s just home.” 
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Sleepy hall 


A YAWN interrupts Rochelle Bailey’s studying for a biology quiz. The Louisville freshman said she 
had been studying on the second floor of Helm Library for two hours. 
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At the crack of yawn 


NOT FULLY AWAKE, Siggy Fulkerson yawns during her 8 a.m. history class. The Louisville 
freshman said Dr. David Lee’s Western Civilization to 1648 class “isn’t really boring, it’s just early in 
the morning.” ‘ 
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Booked up 


BOOKSTORE WAITS HAD BEEN LONG BEFORE, but junior 
Gloria Brown said the wait after fall registration in August was her 
longest yet. “It was at least an hour,” the secretarial science major 
from Sturgis said. Bookstore manager Buddy Childress said the fall 
1976 lines were longer. 
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Patterson, Tony Allan 
Patton, Donald Glenn 371 
Patton, Lucinda Lee 388 
Paul, Robert Lynn 

Pauley, James Watkins 309 
Pauli, David Timothy 323 
Paulk, Rebecca Powell 
Paulley, Teresa Diane 418 
Pawley, Keenan Lowell 401 
Pawley, Keith 317, 330, 371 
Pawley, Mary Ellen 186, 371 
Paxson, Pamela June 

Payne, Barry 48-9 

Payne, Bryan 48-9 

Payne, Bonnie 70 

Payne, Chris Steven 401 
Payne, Dennis Wayne 
Payne, James Nelson 

Payne, Jennie Starlin 371 
Payne, John Charles 260 
Payne, Mary Elaine 388 
Payne, Polly Anne 

Payne, Rodney William 
Payne, Sandra Gayle 289, 401 
Payne, Thomas Anthony Jr. 
Payne, Veronica Susan 418 
Paynter, George Talbott 371 
Payton, Lyndell Ray 300, 388 
Payton, Patricia D. 

Payton, Quenta Ann 292, 388 


Payton, Richard Allen 

Pazdan, Dorothy Kay 401 

Pea, Gerald Lee 

Peak, Michael Christopher 401 
Peak, Sandra Lynne 309, 388 
Peak, Shebell 332, 335, 388 
Peake, Christopher Phillip 
Pearce, Gena Ann 342, 371 
Pearce, Tom 170-1 

Pearl, Gloria Jean 

Pearl, Michael Lawrence 

Pearl, Stephanie L 

Pearse, James 272 

Pearson, Deborah Jo 401 
Pearson, Dennis Alan 326, 388 
Pearson, Ernest Michael 371 
Pearson, James Douglas 401 
Pearson, Ramona Lynne 
Pearson, Richard Moss 
Pearson, Thomas Everett 317, 371 
Pease, Rebecca Lynn 

Peay, Jerry 324 

Peay, Sharon Lee 388 

Peck, Donna Alice 

Peck, Elisabeth Salter 418 
Peck, Elizabeth Roxanne 
Peck, Janet Kay 

Peck, Stephen Kent 318 

Peck, Tammy Lynn 

Peck, Teresa Kay 
Peckenpaugh, Rebecca Irene 388 
Peddycort, Hugh Estis 

Peden, Barbara Sue 418 

Peden, Charles Howard Jr 
Peden, Nikki Lynne 401 
Pedigo, Albert William 
Pedigo, Bonnie Renee 

Pedley, Grace Ann 

Peek, Elizabeth 298 

Pelaski, Tony K. 418 

Pelfrey, Scott Anthony 

Pelino, Daniel Scot 276, 324, 389 
Pelly, David Jewell 371 

Peltz, Rickey Gale 

Pemberton, Timothy Alan 401 
Pence, Vickie Lynn 401 


Pendleton, Dency M. Turner 
Pendleton, Nita Lafail 371 
Pendley, Donna Richey 371, 378 
Pendley, Michael Steven 371 
Penix, Randy Keith 

Penn, Chuck 318 

Penn, James Lawson 

Penn, Stephen Douglas 301, 418 
Penney, Emily Jane 239, 371 
Pennington, Alvin Read 326 
Pennington, Nancy Arnise 
Pennington, Paul Clayborn 307, 371 
Pennington, Vickie Lynn 418 
Pennisi, Laurie Ann 

Penrod, Tamela Roy 

Peperis, Diane Elaine 

Pepper, Debbie Kay 389 
Pepper, Katherine Stuart 291, 371, 427 
Pepper, Sarah Joe 

Pepper, Tony Kenton 401 
Perdue, Linda G. 

Perdue, Lisa Rose 336 

Perkins, Cynthia Jo 418 
Perkins, Edwina 

Perkins, Franklin Kyle 271, 401 
Perkins, Jack H 

Perkins, Jill Evelyn 

Perkins, John Casey Jr. 324, 401 
Perkins, Lawrence Douglas 371 
Perkins, Lynette Sue 

Perkins, Patricia Brewer 
Perkins, Vickie Lee 

Perkins, William Lee 

Perry, Cindy Renee 371 

Perry, David Earl 

Perry, Donald Joseph 401 
Perry, Gary Stephen 389 

Perry, Joseph Whitney 

Perry, Karen Lynn 

Perry, Katherine Davis 283, 288, 371 
Perry, Robert Randolph 323 
Pershing Rifles 272 

Pershing, Laurie Sue 

Pershing, Robert Keith 
Personnel Services, director 155 
Peshka, Cynthia L. 267 


Peter, Elizabeth Catlett 70, 418 


Peterie, Stanley Taylor 282, 322, 401 


Peters, Brenda Kay 

Peters, Charles Albert III 
Peters, David Nathaniel 293 
Peters, Debra Diane 389 
Petersen, Albert Jepmond 
Petersen, Lisa Kirsten 
Peterson, John Dwight III 
Peterson, Kevin William 
Peterson, Pete 325 

Petett, Cecilia Ann 418 
Petosa, Richard A. 

Petrie, Patricia Anne 418 
Petros, Nancy Jean 336 
Pettey, James 326 

Petty, Judy Lynn 389 

Petty, Kathy Ray Calvert 
Petty, Patrick Michael 
Peveler, Kimberly Jane 
Peyton, Candace Jean 
Peyton, Dale Cooper 314, 401 
Pfeiffer, Christian Albert 418 
Pfister, Marsha Renee 
Pharris, Dewey Kent 

Phelan, Kenneth John 
Phelps, Alice Hampton 
Phelps, April Lane 418 
Phelps, Cindy Kaye 389 
Phelps, Diana Lynne 282, 401 
Phelps,Glenna Jean 

Phelps, Gregory Dale 418 
Phelps, James E. Jr. 418 
Phelps, Jeanie 418 

Phelps, Judy Lindsey 

Phelps, Kathy Sue 

Phelps, Larry Lynn 

Phelps, Phyllis Maria 401 
Phelps, Susan Diane 

Phelps, William Robert 

Phi Beta Sigma 320, 343-4 
Phi Delta Theta 310, 321, 345 
Phi Eta Sigma 282-3 

Phi Mu 31, 269, 312, 328, 341, 345 
Phillips, Ann Wallace 341, 371 
Phillips, Betty Jo Coffey 


Phillips, Bobby C. Jr. 

Phillips, Charles Lynn 325, 389 

Phillips, James Edward 371 

Phillips, Joseph James 371 

Phillips, Karin Marie 401 

Phillips, Laura Ellen 336, 389 

Phillips, Lawrence Dillard 255, 418 

Phillips, Leonard Bernard 

Phillips, Margaret Louise 

Phillips, Melinda Kay 

Phillips, Robert Rufus 

Phillips, Roy Cabell 

Phillips, Shelley Lynn 

Phillips, Teresa Sue 308, 389 

Phillips, Terry Joseph 

Phillips, Thala Caroline 371 

Phillips, Thomas Edgar 

Phillips, Tracy Brian 249, 389 

Phillips, Vicki Lynn 401 

Philosophy and religion dept. 172-3 

Philosophy and religion dept., head 172-3 

Philpot, Joan Jennings 276, 401 

Philpott, Dwight Steven 

Philpott, James Oscar 

Philpott, Teresa Carol 401 

Physical education and recreation dept. 
166-7 

Physical education and recreation dept., 
head 166-7 

Physical plant and facilities management 
administrator 160 

Physics and astronomy dept. 201 

Physics and astronomy dept., head 201 

Pi Kappa Alpha 322, 334, 345 

Pi Kappa Phi 323, 342, 345 

Pi Omega Pi 283 

Pickard, Stephen Paul 134, 296 

Pickens, Helen Elizabeth 

Pickens, James Edward 324 

Picken, Jim 148 

Pickerill, Robert Louis 321, 330 

Pickerrell, Daniel Alan 306, 401 

Pickerrell, Timothy Lane 

Pickett, James Clay 301 

Pickett, John Henry 89, 92, 303 

Pickett, Kenneth Haden 418 


the experience. 


Pickett, Leo Allen 

Pickett, Marcella Gale 
Pickwick, David Allen 389 
Pickwick, Karen Lynn 389 
Pierce, Cynthia Lu 272 
Pierce, Darell Ray 326 
Pierce, Donald Wade 
Pierce, Dwayne Thomas 401 
Pierce, Emily Gayle 401 
Pierce, Fredia Marie 418 
Pierce, Lynne Kay Kerry 371 
Pierce, Margaret Jenrose 389 
Pierce, Richard Allen 
Pierce, Robin Ann 371 
Pierce, Stewart Jay 389 
Pierce, Tristan Gay 

Pierce, William Ray 288, 371 
Pigman, Julia Bach 371 
Piispanen, Brian Lee 

Pike, Donovan Sanky Jr. 
Pike, Mary Salmon 389 
Pile, Daniel Howard 

Pile, Perry Allen 389 

Pile, Royce Duane 371 

Pile, Sharon Lynn 

Pile, Vicki Lynne 284, 371 
Pillitteri, Lisa Marie 341 
Pillow, Donald Earl 282 
Pillow, Ginny Lyn 

Pillow, Janet Ruth 

Pillow, Philip Reeves 
Pillow, Robert Wesley 
Pinaire, Michele Lee 418 
Pinckley, Pippa Ann 296, 389 
Pine, Carla Jean 305 
Pinkerton, Joel Warren 
Pinkston, Cathy Ann 401 
Pinkston, Vicki Lane 
Pinson, Barbara L. StClair 
Pinson, Jeffrey Alan 

Pinto, Linda Christine 371 
Piper, Maria Gwen 

Piper, Nancy A. 

Pippen, Melvin 17 

Pirtle, Dorothy Ann 418 
Pitchford, Hilda Carol 


‘Triple feature 


A 1950’s 3-D HORROR MOVIE, “The Creature from the 
Black Lagoon” captivates Murray junior Connie Lawson at 


the DUC theater last fall. “I thought it was great, ” she said of 


Pitchford, Linda Suzanne 401 

Pitchford, Marla Elaine 

Pitcock, Mark Edward 

Pitt, Daniel Tyler 299 

Pitt, Robert William 

Pittman, Roger Gayle 

Pittman, Thomas James 

Pitts, Donald Alan 

Pitts, John Morrison 

Plamp, Roger Miles 

Plantinga, John J. 371 

Plantinga, Joyce Ellen 418 

Plantinga, Judith Elaine 419 

Plantinga, Sandra Lynn 26, 389 

Platt, Christine Anne 

Platt, Eric Alan 389 

Platt, Thomasine Denise 401 

Playing soldier for a grade 188-9 

Plenty of activity and outdoor recreation 
168-9 

Plummer; Richard McCurdy 

Podbesek, Patricia Anne 

Poe, William Bradford 301 

Poehlein, Susan Carol 338 

Pogrotsky, Ricky Morris 

Pogue, David Allin 372 

Pogue, Don Keith 257 

Pogue, Phyllis Jean 

Poitinger, Keith Arlen 

Poitinger, Wendy Sue 287 

Polak, Margaret 

Polak, Richard Steven 300, 419 

Poland, Elizabeth Ann 372 

Policastri, Anne 305, 372 

Poling, Richard Forrest 324 

Politi, Sandra K. 

Polizzi, Dixie Presson 

Polley, Terry Lynn 

Pollock, David Jon 307, 372 

Pollock, Deborah R. 401 

Pollock, Ronald Ray 

Polson, Alicia Dawn 239, 419 

Pond, Gary Wayne 

Pond, Neil Arthur 389 

Ponton, Robert 

Poole, Cathy Lynne 

Poor, Julia Katherine 341, 389 

Pope, Alice Carolyn 419 

Pope, Pamela W. 

Pope, Rececca Kay Reid 

Pope, Stacy Lonnette 419 

Popp, Catherine Marie 419 

Popplewell, Sandra Faye 342, 402 

Porchia, Denise 

Portaro, Joseph Gerard 

Porter, Albert C. 4, 389 

Porter, Clara Elizabeth 307, 372 

Porter, Emily Susan 253, 336 

Porter, Glen Lane 345 

Porter, Jeanetta Susan 372 

Porter, Joel Hardin 

Porter, Lisa Kay 389 

Porter, Paul Randall 372 

Porter, Phillip LeRoy 

Porter, Sharon Denise 419 

Portman, Joseph Sanford Jr. 

Portman, Marcia Lynn 340 

Porto, Eugenia Maria 

Posey, Brian LeRoy 

Post, Audrey Elizabeth 

Poston, Sondra Jean 

Poteat, Wanda J. Erskine 

Poteet, Malesia Ann 

Poteet, Melissa Gail 419 

Poteet, Richard Douglas 

Pothasuthon, Navitta 

Potter College 172-5 

Potter College, asst. dean for 
administration 175 

Potter College, dean 172-3 

Potter, Cheryl Jo 53, 284, 402 

Potter, Deborah E. Thompson 

Potter, Jeannie Cummings 

Potter, Richard Alan 

Potter, Ronald Lynn 

Potter, Thomas Douglas 372 

Pottinger, Virginia Ann 419 

Potts, Dale Reid 327 

Potts, Lisa Spring 283-4, 419 

Potts, Thomas Wahl 

Powell, Ann Michele 389 

Powell, Anna Marietha 

Powell, Bill 14, 212, 248-9, 251 

Powell, Charlie 224 

Powell, Edward Albert 

Powell, Gregory Wayne 419 

Powell, James Marcus 53, 284, 372 

Powell, Jeanne Knauer 

Powell, Joseph Delbert 

Powell, Joseph Michael 

Powell, Kevin Lee 

Powell, Lawrence Edwin 327 

Powell, Michael Wiliam 

Powell, Sandra Lynn 

Powell, Sharon Leigh 189 

Powell, Sherrill Lynn 204 

Powell, Steven Douglas 

Powell, Teresa Jo 419 

Power, Jerald Lawrence 402 

Powers, Keith Otwell 301 

Powers, Margaret Wesner 337, 372 

Powers, Ronald James 

Powers, Sherry June 

Powers, Sunni Denise 419 

Powers, Tamara Ann 

Poynter, Albert Jr. 

Poynter, Jennifer Monroe 

Poynter, Jinny S. 

Prachasaisoradej, Tavirot 419 

Prater, Steven Douglas 

Prather, Charles Michael 

Prather, Lynda Jeanne 372 

Prather, Teresa Beth 338 

Pratt, Dean Michael 

Pratt, Katherine Mary 292 

Pratt, Mildred E. Gavel 

Pratt, Penelope Jane 292 

Precious, Carol Jean 336, 402 

Prendergast, John Joseph 389 

Presley, Elvis 347, 354 


Presson, Sherrelyn Joyce 289, 372 

Preston, Dennis Jewell 

Preston, Eddie Joe 217-8, 221-2 

Preston, Garry Charles 372 

Preston, James Gregory 

Price, Agnes, Suzette 389 

Price, Audrey 210 

Price, Barbara Jane 419 

Price, Charles Lee III 277, 372 

Price Deborah Lynn 372 

Price, Dennis Ray 

Price, Douglas Alan 402 

Price, Harold Robert 327, 372 

Price, Janice Diane 320 

Price, Jimmie 282 

Price, John Woodrow 

Price, Karen Raye 

Price, Lisa Jean 419 

Price, Lizbeth Renee 419 

Price, Martin Anthony 

Price, Pamela Ann 334, 419 

Price, Pamela Sue 372 

Price, Terry Jean 334, 402 

Price, Thomas Jay 419 

Price, Toni Caryl 330, 389 

Price, Wallace Brent 291, 402 

Priddy, C. Brent 

Priddy, Dennis Oran 

Priddy, Julie Kay 419 

Priest, Charles McKinley 

Prince, Michael 228, 230-1, 233, 281 

Prine, Joel Thomas 

Prine, John Russell 

Printmaking 180-1 

Pritchard, Deborah Rose 292, 372 

Pritchard, James A. III 

Pritchard, Pamela Jean 419 

Problems in Broadcast 176-7 

Probus, Patricia Leslie 

Prochazka, Larry Joseph 301, 372 

Proctor, Cathy Lou 402 

Proctor, Marilyn Annette 419 

Proctor, Mary Louise 274, 337, 402 

Proctor, Terry Glenn 

Proehl, Donald Erwin 

Professionalism and Promotion 276 

Proffitt, Rita Jean 

Provost, Joan M. 276, 427 

Prow, Karen 129 

Pruden, Marijane 402 

Pruden, Marilyn Lee 

Pruitt, Deborah Jean 

Pruitt, Earlrene 

Pruitt, Nina Eloise 419 

Pruitt, Sonja Gay 372 

Pruitt, Tommy Allen 

Pruitte, Monica Laurie 

Pryor, Anita Carol 

Pryor, Debra Ann 

Pryor, Karen Anne 402 

Psychology dept. 164 

Psychology dept., head 164 

Public affairs and community relations, 
director 151, 156 

Public relations, director 150 

Public Relations Student Society of 
America 276 

Public safety dept. 169 

Public safety, director 161 

Public cervice and international programs, 
dean 158 

Publications, director 152 

Puckett, Bhrett Scott 345 

Puckett, Ronald Lewis 274 

Pugh, Diana Kay 

Puhek, Kevin Scott 

Pulliam, Valerie Kay 402 

Pulou, Punivai 389 

Purcell, Cathy Lynn 

Purcell, Jack Wayne 

Purchasing, director 154 

Purd, Melvin 323 

Purpus, Michael Gregory 

Purlsey, Cathy Starr 336, 389 

Pursley, Teresa Dawn 292 

Purvis, Gregory Dennis 

Putnam, Charles Duane Jr. 

Putnam, Sharon Lee 

Putting his world in focus 76-7 


Qualls, Michael Stevenson 
Quan, Victor John 257, 419 
Quarles, Dell Marie 389 
Quek, Chuen Kin 255, 300 
Quig, William Russell 
Quire, Mary Ellen 389 


Rabold’s 53, 55 

Raby, Sara Ann 389 

Radcliffe, Rhonda Lynn 402 
Rademaker, Richard Wathen 
Rader, Gregory LeRoy 313, 330 
Rader, Janet 419 

Rader, Marilyn 

Raef, Diane Carol 337, 402 
Rafferty, Mary Ann 372 
Rafferty, Robert C. 

Ragan, Stephen Marshall 325, 419 
Ragar, Robert W. 

Rager, Glenda Ann 340 

Rager, Penny Rhea 419 
Raggard, Robin Wayne 402 
Ragland, John Thompson 
Ragland, Mark Sinclair 
Ragland, Thomas Bradley 
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Peter, E./Ragland, T. 


Raglin, Charles Wayne 
Raglin, Laverne Lucille 402 
Raglin, Lydia Dionne 402 
Raglin, Sharon Elaine 372 
Rahn, John William 228, 230, 419 
Railey, Steven Craig 

Rainey, Dale 402 

Rainey, Kim 402 

Rainwater, Kathy Diane 419 
Raleigh, Harold Ray 

Raley, Carla Gaye 

Raley, Janet Lee 

Ralls, Adrianne 

Ralph, Dennis Wayne 298 
Ralph, Jerry Albert 284 
Ralph, Luwana Diane 
Ralston, Al D 

Ralston, Micheal DeWayne 
Ralston, Peggy Cullom 
Ralston, Debra Jean 282, 296, 372, 427 
Ramsay, John Theodore 
Ramsey Lewis Trio 105-7 
Ramsey, Barbara Gerard 289 
Ramsey, Barbara Powell 
Ramsey, Fleecie 

Ramsey, Lisa Gayle 419 
Ramsey, Rhonda Jean 
Ramsey, Ronald Joe 

Rand, Susan 419 

Randall, Becky Dawn 372 
Randall, Janice Faith 340 
Randall, Robert John 
Randall, Steven Bruce 
Randall, Walter Clark 
Randolph, David Ivan Jr. 402 
Randolph, Ronald Wayne 
Ranney, Charles Timothy 
Ranney, William Rance 
Ransdell, John Christopher 299-300 
Ransdell, Matthew Paul 275 
Raque, Lisa Kathleen 

Rascoe, Bobby 230 

Rascoe, Lisa Jane 419 
Rastegar, Panah Massoud 
Ratcliff, Kimberly Jane 402 
Ratliff, James Clinton 
Rausch, Jocelyn Drew 283 
Ravenscraft, Paul Lee 
Ravenscraft, Valerie Jane 402 
Rawlins, Margaret Jane 402 


Ray, Carol Regina AMIDST DARK CLOUDS and steel drainage pipes des- 


Fly away 


Se iat arag eyo tined for a new parking lot behind Barnes-Campbell Hall, 
Ray, Debarsh Lyonsss cis Louisville freshman Kevin Embry sails a Frisbee. 


Ray, Jack Hewson 372 

Ray, Jerry Wayne 

Ray, Randy T. 257, 419 

Ray, Terri J. 389 

Ray, Terri Lynn 

Raybold, Arthur W. III 419 
Raymer, Ernest Clinton 
Raymer, Glen Lindsey 
Raymer, Preston Avery 
Raymond, Connie Darlene 389 
Read, Donna Sue 

Read, Shannon Rice 

Reagan, Ronald 3 

Reagan, Susan Denise 290-1, 389 
Reagan, Terry Joe 

Reagin, Carson Alexander 
Ream, Patricia Elizabeth 
Ream, Randy Warren 
Reamy, Julian Ralph Jr. 315, 402 
Reasonover, Patricia D. 
Reasons, Timothy Faynne 
Reaves, Larry Allan 389 
Reavis, Robert Scot 
Rebelettes 274 

Rector, Judy Ann 419 
Rector, Mari Rose 372 
Rector, William Dallas 

Red Bird Mission 186-7 
Redd, Julius Caesar 301, 372 
Redd, Walter Wayne 
Redding, Gloria Juanita 
Redford, Jonathan S. 
Redman, Clara A. 

Redmon, Louise Ann 341, 402 
Redmon, Robert Edward 419 
Reece, Connie Joyce 308, 372 
Reece, Teresa Annette 340 
Reed, Celeste Griffith 

Reed, Clyde Derek 

Reed, Daniel Fredrick 

Reed, Donna Gale 

Reed, Gary W. 288, 372 
Reed, Hugh Richard 316 
Reed, Janette Marie 389 
Reed, Kenneth Ray 

Reed, Linda Gail 

Reed, Neal Richard 316 
Reed, Sharon Annette 

Reed, Sharon Denise 

Reed, Steven Hires 

Reed, Stevenson Leonard 
Reese, Barbara Jean 419 
Reese, Charlotte Jane 

Reese, Michael 228, 230-1, 233 
Reese, Thomas Nesbitt 
Reetzke, Daniel William 
Reeves, Anita Leigh 372 
Reeves, Donice Elaine 
Reeves, Robert L. 71, 372 
Reeves, Ronald Kane 289 
Regenbogen, Brenda Jean 402 
Reholon, Lizandro Jose 

Reid, Alan Lewis 389 

Reid, Marilyn Denise 372 
Reid, Robert Paul 289 

Reid, Terri Sue 

Reinert, William Gregory 
Reinholdt, Rodney Dean 
Reinle, Ricky Bodine 92, 273 
Reinscheld, Ronald Lee 419 
Reiss, Jennifer Mary 372 
Reiter, Walter Lawrence 306 
Reker, Richard Raymond 306, 372, 427 
Remaly, Lisa Rae 419 
Remaly, Lori Kay 419 
Render, Larry J. 
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Raglin, C./Render, L. 


Scott Robinson 


Reneau, Jo 402 

Reneer, Frances Opal 

Renfro, Michael Gene 

Renfro, Sallie Kathleen 
Renfrow, Debra Lynn 372 
Renfrow, Loretta 402 
Renfrow, Randall Lee 

Renick, William Robert 
Renner, Barry Wade 323 
Renshaw, Paula Rae 
Renusch, Therese Ann 

Resch, Sharon Kay 

Restrepo, Jaime Mauricio 
Rettino, Debbie 284 

Rettino, Ernie 284 

Rexroat, Curtis Alan 389 
Rexroat, David Ray 322, 402 
Rexroat, Karen Faye 419 
Rexroat, Ozandal Coolidge 419 
Rexroat, Tracy Lynne 419 
Reynolds, Cathy Ann 373 
Reynolds, Daniel Miles 402 
Reynolds, Ernest Robert 327, 373 
Reynolds, Kelly Wayne 326 
Reynolds, Laura Marie 
Reynolds, Leslie Paul 402 
Reynolds, Robert Kennan 255 
Reynolds, Roger Reece 255 
Reynolds, Sonia Anne 402 
Reynolds, Tracy Howard II 
Reynolds, Vyetta Woodworth 402 


Rhea, Betsy Lou 373 

Rhea, Joe Shannon 

Rhea, Tony Alan 402 
Rheaume, Deloras Akridge 
Rheaume, Tony 

Rhoades, Carolyn June 
Rhoades,. Roger Allen 373 
Rhoades, Shelley Sue 419 
Rhoades, Timnothy Craig 327 
Rhoades, Tony Gil 325 
Rhoads, Patricia Darlene G 
Rhodes, Britt Davis 325 
Rhodes, Sylvia Denise 


Ribadeneira, Hernan A 
Ribar, Richard Arthur 

Rice, Laurie Reynolds 

Rice, Margo Ruth 

Rice, Marguerite Dolores 394, 419 
Rice, Patricia Ann 

Rice, Ralph Eugene Jr 

Rice, Randy Craig 

Rice, Rebecca Lynn 419 
Rice, Steven Wayne 288, 373 
Rich, Brenton Lee 277, 373 
Rich, Donald Kent 

Rich, Kathy Lynn 419 

Rich, Kelly Alexander 271 
Rich, Phil Thomas 218, 402 
Richard, Samuel Hamilton 419 
Richards, Annette 235 
Richards, Jack Eugene 
Richards, Jim 139, 212, 227-8, 230-1, 233-5 
Richards, Joe 27 

Richards, Nathan Edward 
Richards, Ricky James 
Richards, Thomas Wayne 
Richardson, Charlotte W 
Richardson, Clara Nelle 
Richardson, Danny Baker 
Richardson, Darrel Edwin 
Richardson, Donna Kay 
Richardson, Dwight Darold 
Richardson, Mark Hudson 
Richardson, Pamela Suzette 
Richardson, Patricia A 
Richardson, Patricia B. 
Richardson, Randolph T. 
Richardson, Teresa G 
Richardson, Willie James 316 
Richeson, Stephen Dale 419 
Richetts, Harold 332 
Richey, Kimberly Kay 
Richey, Nancy Caroll 419 
Richey, Victor Lee Jr. 275 
Rickard, Dana Joy 305, 402 
Ricke, John Charles 
Ricketts, Kathryn Louise 
Ricketts, Morris Glen 322 
Ridd, Roland William Jr 
Riddle, Janet Lois 274 
Riddle, Sherry Moore 
Riddle, Wanda Lynn 373 
Ridenhour, Virginia Groom 
Rideout, Kenton Wayne 402 
Rider, Carol Ann 419 

Rider, Greg Alan 

Rider, Marilyn Kay 373 
Ridge, Holly M. Share 
Riebsame, William Edward 299 
Riedling, Jonathan Kent 306 
Riely, Diane Louise 334, 419 
Riely, Richard James Jr 
Ries, Anne Lynn 373 
Riflery team 246-7 

Rigdon, Lance Carlton 
Riggs, Col. Gary 183-4 
Riggs, Martina Kaye 342, 389 
Riggs, Michael Joe 258 
Riggs, Sherri Linne 419 
Riggs, Stephen Hansford 419 
Riggsbee, Barry Alan 403 
Rigsby, Larry Wayne 403 
Riley, Alice Marie 285, 389 
Riley, Craig Steven 131-2, 326, 
Riley, Cynthia Ann 

Riley, Diane 255 

Riley, Honey Lynn 

Riley, Jeff David 

Riley, Laura Lee 

Riley, Linda Susan 373 
Riley, Pat Jackman Jr 

Riley, Robert Alan 389 
Riley, Sheila Ann 419 

Riley, Stephen Douglas 
Rinehard, Catherine Jo 403 
Rinehard, Sharon Lee 389 
Ring, Ray Jessee 

Ripley, Bernice Lee 

Rippy, Dana Wayne 373 
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Reneau, J./Rippy, D. 


Rippy, Tammy Gwynn 
Risdon, Peter Ashley 

Risen, Michael Hollis 
Risinger, Donna Lyne 
Ritchie, Bernie Lee III 
Ritchie, Gregory Murray 300 
Ritman, Christina Lynn 373 
Rittenberry, Jerry Albert 
Ritter, Beth 158 

Ritter, Dr. Donald 158 
Ritter, Kathryn Georgia 
Ritter, Mania 296 

Ritter, Mark Leonard 249 
Ritter, Rhonda Gayle 419 
Ritter, Thomas Fredrick 
Ritter, Tom 158 

Rittgers, Karen Sumner 
Rivas, Joann 255 

Rivera, Sharon Brown 
Rives, Michael Jerome 320 
Rizio, Eugene Frank 

Rizzo, Candice Ann 

Roach, Joe K. 319, 330 
Roach, Kathryn May 403 
Roark, Ann Douglas 334 
Robart, Marion Joyce Smith 
Robbins, Christine Anne 403 
Robbins, Debbie Louise 289 


Robbins, Joyce Lynn 419 
Robbins, Ronald Edward 373 
Robe, Diane Jean 403 

Robe, Gary Robert 373 
Roberson, Bruce William 389 
Roberson, Ivy 155 

Roberson, Philip Ray 

Roberts, Brenda Lee 419 
Roberts, Cain Edward 389 
Roberts, Charles Keith 

Roberts, David Norman 326, 330 
Roberts, Elizabeth V 

Roberts, H. David 

Roberts, Howard Wayne 296, 304, 373 
Roberts, Joseph Thomas 318 
Roberts, Karen Elizabeth 403 
Roberts, Lisa Ellen 419 

Roberts, Lloyd Tommy 
Roberts, Nancy Norma 134, 433 
Roberts, Patricia Ann 

Roberts, Patty Ann 

Roberts, Phillip Ellis 

Roberts, Richard Lynn 

Roberts, Russell Snow 276, 403 
Roberts, Sherry Ann 389 
Roberts, Stephen Allen 419 
Roberts, Sue Conner 

Roberts, Timothy Lynn 373 


Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 
Robertson, 


David Wayne 318 
Jacque 373 

Janice Lynn 
Kenneth Edward 389 
Lee 29, 150 

Lindy Lee 

Mark 419-420 
Marsha Lynn 403 
Mary Beth 338, 403 
Steven Bennett 324 
William Lee 389 
William Pinkney 


Robillard, Kim Lane 


Robinette, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 
Robinson, 


Kathryn Ann 419 

Audrey Lachelle 419 
Benedict George 

Cynthia Ann 337 

Donald John 

Donald Mark 61, 389 
Dwayne Reed 247, 307, 373 
Elaine Del 338, 373 

Faye 206 

Keith Howard 310 

Kenni Kay 

Lucretia 239, 403 

Maria Teresa 

Max 304 

Randall Parks 37, 325, 402 


Robinson, Scott Gregory 
Robinson, Triva Linae 


Robison, Kim Denise 328, 336, 403 
Rocco, Ronald Anthny 258, 260-1, 389 


Roche, Brian Keith 

Rochelle Holly Raye 284, 403 
Rochelle, Mitzi Carol 419 
Rock, Rhonda Raye 419 


Rod Rogers Dance Company 68 


Roddy, Mary Evelyn 

Rodgers, David Wallace 
Rodgers, James Barton 
Rodgers, Stephanie Wynn 
Rodgers, Walter Ephriam 403 
Rodriguez, Marcelino Sola 419 
Roederer, Chris Alan 389 
Roemer, David Lawrence 
Roemer, Laura Lee 

Rogan, Alfred Lee 218 

Rogers, Anne 40 

Rogers, Charles Randall 
Rogers, Constance Kay 62, 419 
Rogers, David Ray 

Rogers, Debbie Lynn 

Rogers, Harold Dean 

Rogers, James Wesley 

Rogers, Jeffrey Blake 

Rogers, Jo Ann 287 


Rogers, Joan Tucker 373 
Rogers, Kenneth Lee 

Rogers, Len Andrew 

Rogers, Linda L. Gribben 
Rogers, Marjorie Elizabeth 373 
Rogers, Mary Elizabeth Sue 376 
Rogers, Richard Allen 276 
Rogers, Sandra Jane 

Rogers, Sheryl Ann 284, 304, 373 
Rohner, Stephen Joseph 
Rolwing, Julie Ann 

Romans, Elizabeth Ann 419 
Romans, Sharon Lynn 373 
Romeieh, Michael Myles 324 
Romich, Gary Lee 

Ronconi, Edward Eugene 

Rone, Dennis Wayne 417 
Rone, Vickie Lynn 373 

Roney, Robert Michael Jr. 249 
Ronnerman, Bengt Gustav 262-3 
Roof, Charles Michael 419 
Rooney, Kathleen Ann 255 
Rosa, Julie Ann 

Rosdeutscher, James Howard 
Rose, Anthony Lee 218 

Rose, Billy Scott 389 

Rose, Christi Ann 334 

Rose, Claude 6-7 


Rose, Jane Houston 

Rose, Johnny Tapley 

Rose, Kenneth E. 389 

Rose, Marcia Renee 

Rose, Mark Bruce 

Rose, Pamela Sue 

Rose, Patricia Ann 

Rose, Ray 262-3 

Rose, Ronald Dale 

Rose, Susan Elaine 245 
Rosenbaum, Gary Stewart 313, 330 
Rosenbaum, Sabrina Ann 276, 389 
Rosenberger, Joni Lynn 373 
Rosenthal, Linda Sue | 

Rosenthal, Mark Allen 270, 389 
Roso, Sandra Ann 336, 403 

Roso, Susan Marie 373 

Ross, Barry Moreman 

Ross, Donna Fay 

Ross, Thomas Joseph 249 

Ross, Troy Franklin 249 

Rossi, Gregory Joe 

Rothey, Mark Steven 

Rothman, Susan Marie 403 
Rothstein, Carol Andrea 

Rotoni, Mary Christina 

Rounds, Dennis Donavon 242, 389 
Rountree, Cynthia Gail 309, 389 


Rountree, Karen Michelle 403 
Rountree, William Donald 
Rouse, Dennis Mark 

Rouse, Joe Glenn 

Rousseau, Mary Lynne 
Routt, Diana Frances 

Routt, Michael Wayne 

Routt, Rhonda Cathryn 403 
Routt, Sally Jane 

Rowe, Alice Crittenden 
Rowe, Nick Orlando 

Rowe, Vince Edward 
Rowland, Frances Ann 276 
Rowland, Gail 

Rowland, Pam Reasonover 
Rowlett, Mary Lane 285, 309,.373 
Rowley, Robert Emmett 327 
Rowshanaei, Mansour 
Rowshanaie, Rasool 

Roy, Danny Michael 306, 373 
Roy, Paula Miller 389 

Roy, Randy Eugene 419 

Roy, Robert Kevin 389 
Royal, Patricia Gail 403 
Royal, Sharon Kay 419 
Royalty, Donald Keith 
Royalty, Elizabeth Park 
Royalty, James Carroll 


Royse, Henry Gilbarre 

Royse, Linda Sue 

Royse, Mark Charlton 

Royse, Ricky Thomas 

Royse, Sam Bailey 

Royse, Teresa Karen 

Ruark, Melvin Donald Jr. 322 
Rubey, Kathleen Ann 389 
Rubin, Joanne Marie 

Rubin, Suzanne Therese 239 
Rubini, Rebecca Anne 403 
Ruble, John Anthony 318, 330 
Ruble, John Wesley 

Ruble, Paul Scott 325 

Ruby, Elizabeth Ware 287, 389 
Ruby, John Robert 
Ruckriegel, Barbara Ann 419 
Rudd, Malinda Ann 

Rudd, Marla Jo 

Rudolph, Kurt 

Rudolph, Nancy Leigh 419 
Rue, Jonathan Lee 324, 389 
Rue, Nancye Louise 

Rue, Nelson Bright III 

Rue, Rebecca Susan 338, 419 
Rueff, Kenneth Cecil 

Rueff, Rebecca Ann 403 
Rueff, Renona Browning 
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Rueff, Theresa Harriett 

Rueff, Warner Lawson 
Ruemmele, Stephen Barth 
Ruff, Brian Thomas 274-5 
Ruff, Loren 85, 90 

Ruggles, Deborah Sue 292, 389 
Ruggles, Kathleen Ann 
Rumfelt, Mark Alan 419 
Runk, Randolph Louis 
Runner, Benjamin Thomas Jr 
Runner, Peggy Ann Honaker 
Runner, Rhona Gwynne 336, 373 
Runner, Terry Wayne 
Runyon, Cheryl Lynn 

Rupe, Carol Lynnette 247 
Rush, Cynthia Denise 

Rush, Patricia Anne 

Rushin, Gary Lamont 

Russell, Denise June 403 
Russell, Dorothy Lee 

Russell, Dwight Pritchett 198, 304, 373 
Russell, Edwin Eugene 
Russell, Jo Ann 298, 403 
Russell, Kelly 198 

Russell, Kenneth Dale 284, 389 
Russell, Kenneth Wayne II 
Russell, Larry Gene 

Russell, Laura Gayle 373 


Tired out 


HIS BIKE HAD A FLAT TIRE, so Tyler Gill, an Elk- 
ton sophomore, hopped aboard a United Parcel Service 
truck by the university center. But moments later, the 
truck stopped, ending the ride. 


Russell, Laurie Lee 373 
Russell, Marcus Bly 

Russell, Mark 282-3 

Russell, Marvin 198 

Russell, Michael Lee 

Russell, Pamela Jean 403 
Russell, Ricky Glenn 304, 403 
Russell, Robert Bryan 
Russell, Robert O'Neil 
Russell, Rosalyn 270 

Russell, Terry Lee 

Rust, Freddie Elaine 

Rutecki, Maureen Theresa 
Rutherford, Kim McClure 389 
Rutherford, Marvin Ray 
Rutherford, Michael D 
Rutherford, Tim Allen 281 
Rutledge, Dale Edward 132-3, 345 
Rutledge, Kimberly 373 
Rutledge, Rebecca Mary 
Rutledge, Stephanie H 

Ryan, Darlene Pendleton 
Ryan, Dowell Key 

Ryan, Joseph David 

Ryan, Judy Kaye 

Ryan, Matthew R 

Ryan, Robert David 

Rybij, Susan Mary 340 


Sabens, Tammy Shawn 419 
Sack, Eric R. 247, 3 
Sacks, Pamela Jean 419 
Sadeghi, Manijeh Sadat 
Sadler, Billie Kathryn 
Sadler, Dennis Wayne 
Sagabiel, Jack 282 

Sager, Terri Lyn 334, 419 
Sagraves, Michelyn Anita 
Sahihi, Masood 
Sailin’ Shoes 335 
Salato, Nancy Jan 
Sallee, Lowell Preston 

Sallee, Mary Lou 309 

Sallee, Robert Lyman Jr 

Sallee, Rodney Wayne 

Sallee, Scott Edward 

Salley, Janice Katherine 

Salley, Randall Clyde 

Salter, Maurice Calvin 419 
Saltsman, Valerie Gail 

Salu, Tokunbo Shakur 

Samnick Sam Harry 
Sanchez-Marin, Manuel P 
Sandefur, Dorthea 92 

Sandefur, F.L. 164-5 

Sandefur, Sarah Jo 303 

Sandefur, Starla Rhea 330, 334, 403 
Sander, Sandra Rene 419 
Sanderlin, Kacy 

Sanders, Burnett Ray 

Sanders, Buz 325 

Sanders, Christopher Alan 419 
Sanders, Cordie Kersey 

Sanders, Cyril Anthony 

Sanders, Dale Thomas 
Sanders, Deloria Ann 
Sanders, Donna Griggs 
Sanders, Elmer Wesl 
Sanders, Jeffrey Glenn 

Sanders, Jennifer Dawn 419 

Sanders, Joy Diane 389 

Sanders, Julie Elaine 

Sanders, Linda Sue 280, 374 

Sanders, Mark Wallace 

Sanders, Nancy Ella 286-7 

Sanders, Nannetta Kay 

Sanders, Nolan Stephen 419 

Sanders, Randall W 

Sanders, Ronald Gaylord 

Sanders, Scott Andrew 

Sanders, Steven Wayne 

Sanders, Tamany Terral 310, 340 
Sanders, Virginia Ray 374 

Sanders, William Gregory 

Sanders, William Kent 292-3, 374, 427 
Sanderson, Robert White 

Sandidge, James Boyd 

Sandley, Barbara Kay 

Sanford, Edgar Earl 

Sangodare, Samuel Olusegun 

Sanner, Marsha Lee 337, 419 

Sansom, Steve Wade 292, 389 

Sapp, Jane Pyles 

Sapp, Thomas H. 260 

Sappenfield, Cheryl Ann 

Sappenfield, Donald Ray Jr 

Sargent, Catherine Lynne 403 
Sargent, Peter William 324, 330 
Sarles, Robbie Lynn 287, 389 

Sartain, James Herman 419 
Satterfield, Keith Wade 293 

Sattinger, James 126 

Sauer, Jeffrey David 304, 374 
Saunders, Gene Thomas 34 

Saunders, Gregory Lee 

Saunders, Reann Selita 

Saunders, Robert Edward 

Savage, Anna Charlyne 374 

Savage, Kevin Anthony 

Sawyer, Lloyd Dixon 

Sawyer, Teresa Kaye 

Sayle, Teresa Kay 

Saylor, Lori Elaine 

Sayres, Gerald Atlee III 

Scabbard and Blade 275 

Scarborough, Clarice 296 

Scarbrough, Cathy Darlene 389 
Schabel, Robert John 

Schaffner, Lisa Deane 

Schaftlein, Mark D, 325, 403 
Schardein, Donald P 

Scharkley, Patricia Ann 419 
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Scheible, Kimberly Ann 
Scheidt, Emily Aiko Allen 290 
Scheidt, Louis Miller 

Scheler, Karen Ann 419 
Schepers, Mary Lou 419 
Schibel, Mary Mount 338 
Schiess, Richard Lewis 419 
Schildknecht, Ronald Keith 403 
Schimmel, Terrance Jeffrey 
Schlaughenhoupt, Janet G 
Schlensker, Karla Ann 308-9, 403 
Schlichter, Lisa Anne 

Schlinke, Robert Charles 
Schlotter, Robert Nelson 374 
Schmetter, Jane M. 334 
Schmidt, Anne Celine 340, 403 
Schmidt, Daniel Joseph 419 
Schmidt, Elizabeth C 

Schmidt, Mathew George 419 
Schmittou, Sharon Marie 419 
Schmitz, Roger Dale 
Schmoker, Pamela Jean 271, 403 
Schock, Jack 194-5 

Schocke, Barbara Carol 419 
Schoeck, Robert Peter 

Schoen, Jane 25 

Schoenberger, Barbara Lee 
Schofield, Volice Ann 
Scholarship and work 290-1 


Scholastic development, dean 153, 156 


Scholl, Steven Wayne 
Scholl, Terry Gebhardt 419 
Scholl, Vivian Gay 

Scholla, David Edward 
Schottenfeld, Judith Diane 22 
Schramm, Al 411 
Schroader, Karen Kay 
Schroeder, James Paul 374 
Schroeder, P. David 403 
Schroering, Donald Jerry 205 
Schulte, Marcia Helen 274, 403 
Schultz, Laura Luanne 
Schuster, Donna Lea 403 
Schuster, Ricky Paul 403 
Schwab, Sharon Ann 389 
Schwager, Mary Kay 
Schwartz, Bruce 

Schwartz, Christl Liesner 
Schwartz, Debra Kay 374 
Schwartz, Ellen 419 
Schwartz, Tamme Jean 328, 341 
Schwegman, Carol Ann 403 
Sciberras, John Joseph 306 
Science-minded 198-201 
Scoggins, Jacqueline 338, 374 
Scott, Alfreida Lynn 403 
Scott, Ann Bondurant 403 
Scott, Arthur Glen 

Scott, Charles T. Jr. 263 
Scott, Eddie Walton 419 
Scott, James Anthony 
Scott, James Richard 

Scott, Janet Sue 389 

Scott, Joe T. 389 

Scott, John Thomas 292-3 
Scott, Leann 403 

Scott, Lynn Ann 419 

Scott, Mark Anthoney 
Scott, Mark Thomas 

Scott, Michael Lynn 289-389 
Scott, Pamela Kaye 

Scott, Ralph 

Scott, Robert Franklin 389 
Scott, Robert James 

Scott, Robert Wayne 403 
Scott, Robyn Gene 403 
Scott, Sheryl Garven 403 
Scott, Stephen Dale 

Scott, Thomas Clayton 326 
Scruggs, Deborah Lauvonia 
Seabolt, Kimberly Ann 419 
Seagrave, Marlyn Wright 
Seals, Anita Jo 419 

Seapan, Ken L 

Seapan, Kevin John 

Searcy, Jennifer Jo 281, 374 
Searcy, Mark Anthony 403 
Sears, David Allen 324 
Sears, Dietra Kay 

Sears, Mark Edwin 374 
Sears, Michael Roy 

Sears, Patricia Sue 403 
Sears, Timothy Wayne 282 
Seaton, Gregory O'Neil 419 
Seaton, Harold Wayne 374 
Seaton, Kimberly Dawan 374 
Seaver, Edith Mae 

Seay, Glenda Faye 274 
Sebastian, Randy Truman 
Sedgwick, Scott Gregory 
See, Kari Frances 

Sego, Richard Nelson Jr 
Seifert, Mark Alan 323 
Seigler, Dewey Lee 

Seiler, Roxanne Beth 
Sekyere, Sylvester 

Self, Jesse Eugene 

Self, John Clinton 325, 374 
Self, Mary Gretchen 

Self, Regina Sue 

Self, Richard Joseph 
Sellmer, Janna Maria 
Selove, Rebecca June 
Semones, Suzanne 419 
Senn, William David 323 
Sensel, Bruce Cameron 
Sensel, Craig Scott 
Sepulveda, Benjamin A 
Sergent, Laura Jane 296, 427 
Sermonis, Bruice Wayne 
Serrato, Carlos 
Service-minded 182-5 

Seth, Daniel Lee 

Setters, James Morgan 
Settle, Angela Gaye 

Settle, Norma Faye 

Settle, Raymond Mitchell 224, 419 
Settle, Rhonda Sue 

Settles, Mary Cathyann 
Settles, William T. 
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Sevastakis, Jill Emilia 
Seward, Katherine Todd 
Sexton, Cynthia Ann 403 
Sexton, Deborah Ann 312 
Sexton, George Boyd 

Sexton, James Douglas 
Sexton, Jeffery B 
Shackelford, Donna C 
Shadowen, David Irvine 403 
Shadowen, Herbert 25 
Shadowen, Jeffrey Tilford 
Shaffer, Deborah Ann 
Shaffer, Nancy Carol 
Shaheen, Kevin Mark 325 
Shanahan, David Gratton 
Shanahan, Kevin Thoms 
Shanahan, Maureen Kay 419 
Shanehsaz, Mahmoud 
Shanehsaz, Mohammad Reza 
Shanks, Reginald Glenn 403 
Shannon, Arthur Roy 419 
Shannon, David Wayne 
Shannon, John Franklin 218 
Shannon, Marlolyn Marie 
Shannon, Sharolyn Shree 
Shannon, Stuart Anderson 345 
Shao, Kung Chuan Jimmy 
Sharber, Sue Ann Goodrow 
Share, Dorothy 158 

Share, Kevin Christopher 374 
Share, Lori Anne 
Shariatzadeh, Abdolhossein 
Sharif, Osama Yasseen 
Sharp, Cheryl Kay 278, 374 
Sharp, Kenneth Lee 

Sharp, Larry Greg 345 

Sharp, Lola Harris 

Sharp, Marsha Kay 

Sharp, Phillip Wayne 

Sharp, Ralph Wade 

Sharp, Rhonda Lynn 419 
Sharp, Stephen Byrne 389 
Sharpe, Hollie 192 

Sharpe, Margaret Lynne 403 
Shaver, Debbie Lynne 
Shaver, Laura Beth 282 
Shaver, Lisa Dennis 

Shaver, Martha Lynn 403 
Shaver, Pamela Gail 403 
Shaw, Carol Reid 

Shaw, Donald Leland II 325 
Shaw, Gloria Devon 

Shaw, Holly Denise 

Shaw, Janice Lynne 419 
Shaw, John Bernard 

Shaw, Katie 419 

Shaw, Kent Roland 

Shaw, Kim Ellen 

Shaw, Larry Dawain 

Shaw, Michael Frederick 
Shay, Kathy Anne 

Shay, Kelly Joann 

Shearer, Elizabeth Arlynn 
Shearer, Leslie Gay 

Shearer, Martha Carolyn O 
Shearian Mohammad S. 
Sheats, Gregory Wayne 
Sheats, Hondo 257 

Sheehan, Lisa Margaret 419 
Sheehan, Paul John 

Sheehan, Paul John 217-9 
Sheeley, Carol J. Mullins 
Sheeran, William Peter 66-7, 325 
Sheffer, Ronald 140-1 
Sheffield, Jawana Sue 
Sheffield, Rhonda Tracy 
Shehan, Theodore H. II 318 
Shelburne, Martha Lucille 419 
Shelby, William R 

Shelley, Judith Henson 
Shelley Sharon Sue 

Shelley, Teresa Ann 419 
Shelly, Barbara Burns 

Shelly, David Bartlett 
Shelman, Jacky Ray 

Shelton, Judy Faye 288, 291, 389 
Shelton, Melissa Jo 255, 340, 420 
Shelton, Paula Ann 342, 374 
Shelton, Sarah Rita 

Shelton, Shelia D. Kerley 403 
Shelton, Steven Randal 
Shelton, Thomas James 
Shelton, Willard Anthony 
Sheperson, Cheryl Ann 98, 420 
Shepherd, John Scott 
Shepherd, Lela Elizabeth 
Shepherd, Sheri Ann 403 
Shepherd, Sherry Francis 420 
Shepherd, Steven Dane 
Sheppard, Rickey Steven 374 
Sheppard, Ruel Wesley 403 
Sheridan, Mary Chris 389 
Sherlock, Bruce Alan 318, 374 
Sherrell, Stuart Curtis 
Sherrerd, Kathleen Beth 
Sherwin, Sharon Marie 298 
Shewcraft, Edwin Ray 
Shiekhi, Shahriar A. 

Shields, Barbara Ann 245 
Shields, Barbara Martin 
Shields, Randolph 

Shields, Wilbur Scott 322 
Shilts, Gerald Carden 420 
Shinnick, Janice Elaine 337, 420 
Shiplet, Allen Ray 

Shipley, Janine 

Shipley, Sherril Ann 374 
Shipp, Allen 301, 403 

Shipp, Steve Douglas 318 
Shireman, Brett Shane 389 
Shirley, Christina Kay 
Shirley, Robert Dale II 
Shirley, Tonya Kim 

Shively, John Allen 
Shockley, Brent Edward 116-7, 318 
Shockley, Vana Jane 283, 291, 389 
Shoemake, Thomas Howard 296 
Shoemaker, Deborah Raye 287, 403 
Shojai, Ali Reza 

Shojai, Mahmoud Reza 


Sholar, Tamela Jo 

Sholar, Walter Alan 326 
Shollenberger, Barry 213, 215, 258-261 
Short, Anita Marie 420 

Short, Freda Davis 

Short, James Eugene 

Short, Jeffrey Owen 

Short, Laura Lou 420 
Short,Teresa Loretta 253 

Short, Vickie Lou 403 

Shortt, Mitchell Lee 

Shortt, Ruth A. Glass 

Shouse, William Taylor 322, 420 
Showalter, Janet Lynn 374 
Shown, Mary Sue 341, 376 
Shrader, Cheryl Aline 

Shrader, Horace 16, 18, 149, 156, 162 
Shrewsbury, Sara Lou 376 
Shrode, Jay Wesley III 389 
Shuffitt, Margaret E 

Shugart, Susan Nannette 239, 298, 403 
Shuler, Daniel Glenn 

Shuler, Nancy Guffey 

Shuler, Sherrie Joy 

Shulhafer, David 420 

Shull, Elizabeth Ann 288 

Shull, Feliecia Gayle 420 

Shultz, Deborah L. 

Shumate, Daniel Lee 274 
Shumate, Joseph Kevin 420 
Shumate, Pamela Sue 

Shumate, Steven Allan 376 
Shumway, Tracey Dawn 

Shunk, Harland Webster III 28, 326 
Shutters, Jerry Lee 376 

Shy, Eugene 327 

Sibilia, Judith Chism 

Sibley, Joseph Jr. 

Siddens, Lee Robin 

Siddens, Leigh Annette 403 
Siddens, Mary Elizabeth 420 
Sidwell, Laura L. 334, 420 
Siegert, Sonja Lynn 420 
Siegfried, Mark Alan 403 

Siem, Martie Bea 

Siem, Mary Christie 

Siemens, Joseph Paul Jr. 315 
Siemens, Terri Lynn 

Siemer, Wayne Anthony 420 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 31, 311, 324, 336, 338 


Sigma Chi 269, 310-1, 325-6, 338, 344-5 
Sigma Delta Chi 277 

Sigma Kappa 311, 342, 344 

Sigma Nu 326, 344-5 

Sigma Nu Powderpuff Football 


Tournament 28, 30, 269, 310, 328-9, 334 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 30, 327, 344 
Sigma Tau Delta 283 

Sikora, Walter Stephen 

Sills, William Keith 403 


Silver, Terrence Lavelle 

Simek, Thomas Charles 
Simerman, Karen Lisa 341, 376 
Simmon, Dennis Allan 420 
Simmons, Donald Mark 420 
Simmons, Douglas P 
Simmons, Edgar Paul 
Simmons, Ernestine 

Simmons, Mary Jean 420 
Simmons, Michael Ray 120 
Simmons, Rhonda Gale 
Simmons, Robert M. 
Simmons, Theresa Marie 403 
Simmons, Tommy Herman 
Simms, Antoinette Gale 
Simms, Charles Richard Jr 
Simms, Darrell Wayne 403 
Simms, Lalla Belinda 

Simms, Lisanne 334 

Simms, Therese Suzanne 
Simon, Deborah Lynn 291 
Simon, Diane Michelle 
Simon, Elizabeth Gwynn 291, 389 
Simon, James Robert 

Simon, Joseph Wayne 

Simon, Vincent 

Simons, Marcy Beth 403 
Simons, Sarah Ann 308, 334, 389 
Simpao, Val Anthony 
Simpler, Robert Mark 
Simpson, Alice Young 
Simpson, Bradford Carlton 317, 330 
Simpson, Clark R. 420 
Simpson, Deborah Gail 
Simpson, George Slater 178-9 
Simpson, Huey David 
Simpson, Jean C. 

Simpson, Joseph Marion 327, 403 
Simpson, Lisa Beryl 403 
Simpson, Nina June 420 
Simpson, Robert Mark 420 
Simpson, Sheena 420 
Simpson, Sheila Clareece 
Simpson, Sylvia Lynn 284 
Simpson, Terry Franklin 305, 389 
Simpson, Vicki Sue 

Sims, Anita Jane 

Sims, Claudia Michelle 403 
Sims, Dewayne Reece 412 
Sims, Diane Marie 

Sims, Gary Wynn 389 

Sims, Herman Keith 

Sims, Vicki Ann 

Sinclair, Harold A. 

Sinclair, Henry Lee 

Sinclair, June Garrott 
Singleton, Cynthia Gale 403 
Singleton, Edythe Ann 

Sinks, Robert Timothy 376 
Sircy, Lea Anne 420 


Sirles, Barry Lee 420 
Sisco, Cynthia Marie 336 
Sisler, Peter Howard 
Sistrunk, Debra Ann 
Sites, Michael Owen 
Sitzler, Jean M. Grinstead 
Six, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Six, Frank 201 

Six, Robert Lance 326 

Six, Susan Kay 376 
Skaggs, Karen Sue 
Skaggs, Kathy Lynn 376 
Skaggs, Kevin Leigh 420 
Skaggs, Linda Kay 389 
Skean, James Dan 305, 307 
Skean, Mark Edgar 

Skees, Cynthia Ann 

Skees, James Allen 306-7, 376 
Skees, Janet Sue Steen 306-7, 376 
Skees, Matthew Wayne 
Skees, Theresa Marie 
Skees, Willie Belle 389 
Skeeters, Richard Patrick 325 
Skellie, William Edward 
Skidmore, Victor Henry 
Skiles, David Allen 

Skiles, Mary Alice 

Skiles, Stephen C 

Skillern, Laura Vittitow 
Skinner, Frank James 
Skinner, Steven Cline 403 
Skipwroth, Donald Baker 
Skolka, Suzette Mary 403 
Slack, Marilyn F. Meyers 
Slaiman, Yvonne 

Slater, Kathy Jo 341 
Slaton, Claire Cornelious 376 
Slaton, Terri Lynn 389 
Slaughter, Jon Richard 224, 256 
Slaughter, Lon 161 
Slaughter, Nancy 161 
Slaughter, Patsy Joyce 
Slaughter, Stephen Russell 
Sledge, Mary Jane 

Sledge, Mila Marie 26, 403 
Sledge, Randol Lee 92, 389 
Sleeth, Cynthia Gae 421 
Sleets, Derek Rex 

Slinker, Mary Denise 403 
oad, Donna Carole 421 
oan, Gary Douglas 326 
oan, Kimberly Lou 

oan, Ned Tarter Jr 

oan, Vittoria Lee 403 
oan, Vivian Gay 

Sloate, Keith R. 

Slone, Lana Jo 

Slone, Vernis 

Small, Edward Allan 
Small, Nyla W. 
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Small, Teresa Lynnette 376 
Smalley, Clay M. 316, 330, 389 
Smart, Linda Elizabeth 289 
Smeathers, Rita Beard 
Smeathers, Stephen Jay 
Smedley, Vicki Lee 

Smialek, Kris J. 

Smiley, Brenda Lynn 376 
Smiley, Karen Marie 
Smiley, Lana Gayle 403 
Smiley, Steven Eugene 327 
Smiley, Terry Lee 

Smith, Alan Alford 

Smith, Alexander Palmer 403 
Smith, Barbara Jeanne 282, 340, 403 
Smith, Bradley Caldwell 
Smith, Brenda Renee 421 
Smith, Burie Kenneth 
Smith, Carl Edward 376 
Smith, Cawood Gregory 376 
Smith, Charles Manning 276, 389 
Smith, Cherry Kay 403 
Smith, Christopher William 
Smith, Cooper R. Jr. 

Smith, Cooper Ray III 
Smith, Craig Allen 

Smith, Craig F. 218, 389 
Smith, Cynthia Layne 
Smith, Daneila Jean 

Smith, David Jr. 

Smith, David Lawrence 421 
Smith, David Lee II 

Smith, Dixie Lee 

Smith, Donald Richard 
Smith, Donna Jean 403 
Smith, Elinor Carol 

Smith, Elizabeth Anne 336 
Smith, Elizabeth M. 336 
Smith, Ellen 421 

Smith, Ericha Lee 

Smith, Felicia Ann 

Smith, Frank 119 

Smith, Frankie Duane 
Smith, Gary Houston 

Smith, Gordon Thomas 
Smith, Gregory James 288, 293, 376, 389 
Smith, Gregory Lane 293 
Smith, Gregory Mark 293 
Smith, Gregory Rush 

Smith, Harold 154, 156 
Smith, Harry Glen 421 
Smith, James Douglas 
Smith, James Keith 421 
Smith, James Ricky 274 
Smith, Jane Ann 202, 421 
Smith, Janet 

Smith, Janice 149 

Smith, Janna Ann 

Smith, Jeffrey Craig 255, 326 
Smith, Jennifer Suzanne 


Smith, Joe 284 

Smith, John David 

Smith, Joletta Faye 

Smith, Joy Cinda 

Smith, Karen Leigh 303 
Smith, Kathleen 

Smith, Kendall Kane 326 
Smith, Kimberly Burd 403 
Smith, Lana Lee 

Smith, Laura 284 

Smith, Leslie McElroy 376 
Smith, Leslie Rai 

Smith, Lisa Monay 336, 421 
Smith, Loretta Shanklin 
Smith, Lucy A. 

Smith, Mark Anthony 285 
Smith, Mark Fulton 421 
Smith, Mark Kevin 

Smith, Martha McDaniel 
Smith, Mary Dianne 317 
Smith, Mary Lisa 

Smith, Michael Anthony 
Smith, Michael Steven 323, 403 
Smith, Michele Denise 
Smith, Molly Jo 421 

Smith, Mona Gayle 389 
Smith, Norma F. Zimmerman 
Smith, Pal 318 

Smith, Pamela Rose 

Smith, Patricia Ann L. 
Smith, Patricia Jane 389 
Smith, Paula Annette 343, 389 
Smith, Peggy Sue 

Smith, Perry Michael 

Smith, Philip Daniel 390 
Smith, Powell 318 

Smith, Rebecca Gale 390 
Smith, Rebecca Joy 285 
Smith, Renee Vaughn 403 
Smith, Reta Jean 

Smith, Richard 275 

Smith, Rita Lorraine 

Smith, Robert 290 

Smith, Robert Allen 

Smith, Robert John 289, 376 
Smith, Robert Kent 307, 376 
Smith, Robert Reed 390 
Smith, Rondall Lawrence 304, 312 
Smith, Rosalyn Delorna 339, 390 
Smith, Russell Vance 

Smith, Sandra J. 

Smith, Sandra Kay 421 
Smith, Sharon Elizabeth 
Smith, Sharon Gail 62, 389 
Smith, Shaune Marie 421 
Smith, Shawna Alexsis 421 
Smith, Sheila Faith 

Smith, Sheila Kaye 287, 421 
Smith, Shelley Wynelle 
Smith, Sherrie Josephine 403 


Smith, Sherry Anne 

Smith, Steven French 

Smith, Steven Joe 

Smith, Steven Patrick 

Smith, Sue Ellen 421 

Smith, Tammy Lou 

Smith, Teresa Jane 

Smith, Theresa Elaine 

Smith, Thomas Allen 

Smith, Timothy Wayne 

Smith, Vanetta Faye Hinton 

Smith, Veronica Dale 

Smith, Victor 

Smith, Watha A. Bratcher 

Smith, William Ernest 218 

Smither, James Michael 324 

Smithhisler, Dan Francis 

Smock, Rex Maurice 

Smothers, Cynthia Suzanne 296 

SNEA 284 

Snapp, Laura Gail 403 

Snardon, Arnold Edward 314 

Snardon, Troy Davis 217, 219 

Snead, John Lee 

Sneed, Benjamin Addison 

Sneed, Debbie Dawn 

Sneed,Milton Rhea 

Sneed, Patsy Lee 

Snell, Patricia Lynn 

Snell, Sherri Ann 421 

Snellen, Steve 324 

Snelson, Linda Marie 421 

Snider, Craig T. 

Snider, James Henry 

Snider, Mary Susan 421 

Snodgrass, James Tutt III 305 

Snodgrass, Kent Jay 390 

Snodgrass, Stanford C. 376 

Snodgrass, Steven Lloyd 324 

Snorton, Donnis Payne 

Snow, Angela Robertson 

Snow, Gregory Allan 390 

Snow, Lindy Ann 

Snowden, John Anderson III 

Snowden, Monica Fran 

Snyder, David Dyer 

Snyder, Elizabeth Anne 421 

Snyder, Gene 81 

Snyder, Harry 139-141 

Snyder, Holly Darcell 

Snyder, Mary Christine 421 

Snyder, Ricky Lynn 

Sociology and anthropology dept. 192-3 

Sociology and anthropology dept., head 
192-3 

Solheim, Lisa Gay 

Solomon, Cheryl Lynn 390 

Some red (video) tape 176-7 

Somers, Pamela Saxton 

Somerville Exum Lydell 
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Soong, Jahonr 
Soppenfield, Cheryl 421 
Sorrell, Lee Richard 312 
Sosh, Jean Hall 376 
Soucy, Cheryl Lee 
South, Jackie Donald 390 
South, Patricia Ann 
Southerland, Joan Rhee 
Sowder, Chris Bradley 
Sowder, Preston Dean 313, 390 
Sowell, Charles Michael 323 
Spain, LaDonna Lea 336, 421 
Spalding, Carla Sue 376 
Spalding, Charles Boone 
Sparks, Bryan Lee 
Sparks, Carla Sue 
Sparks, Catherine Ann 403 
Sparks, Darlene Marie 390 
Sparks, Darrell Gene 307 
Sparks, Michael David 
Sparks, Mildred Jean D. 
Sparks, Sandra Kay 
Sparks, Sharon Lynne 
Sparks, Steve Grant 
Sparrow, David Brian 
Spaulding, Janice Elaine 
Spaulding, Patrick Donald 
Speakers and research 304-5 
Speakman, Bobby Morris 403 
Speakman, Johnnie Faye 403 
Speaks, Deborah Diane 
Spear, Steven Kirby 
Spears, Jeffrey Ray 403 
Special Forces 274 
Special programs, director 159 
Speck, Nancy Ann 
Speer, Gregg Warren 376 
Speer, Sally Jo 376 
Speevack, Timothy Maher 
Speight, Carol Fields 376 
Speight, Keely Lynne 421 
Spence, Scoshia Elaine 
Spence, Shirley May 
Spencer, Brian Keith 376 
Sperry, Gary Michael 421 
Speth, Stephen Christoher 
Spicer, Jack Andrew 
Spiegelman, Suellyn Tyler 421 
Spikberg, Curtis Dean 
Spiker, Amy Jo 
Spiker, Annita Marie 422 
Spinks, Lesley Gay 422 
Spires, Leonard Ray 
Spisich, Douglas Joseph 325, 376, 427 
Spivey, Steven Randall 
Splashing campus fashions all around 
town 52-5 
Sponberg, Kyanne 
Spring break 126-9 
Springmier, Lynne 


Sprouse Jonathan Wayne 
Sprowl, Jerry Michael 403 
Sprowles, Retha Karen 390 
Spruell, Sheri L. Sharp 
Spugnardi, Donald Joseph 
Spurlock, James Daniel 
Spurlock, Jefferson Tarter 
Spurlock, John 283 

Squires, Robert Paul 
Stabenfeldt, Stephen A. 
Stacker, Stacey Jo 

Stafford, Brenda Marian 334, 376 
Stafford, David Heyes 327 
Stafford, Saundra Lea 403 
Stage Struck 84-9 

Stagner, Phillip Wayne 
Stahl, Briggs Price 291, 403 
Stahl, Christine 

Stahl, Mark Kelley 217-8, 326 
Stahl, Martin Dale 422 
Stalbaum, Richard Lee 403 
Staley, James Edward 
Stallings, Joe William 390 
Stallings, Maria C. 336 
Stallings, Teri Lynn 255 
Stamper, Brenda Adeline 376 
Stanley, Antoinette L. 390 
Stanley, David Andrew 318 
Stanley, Jon Kent 

Stanley, Lloyd Mitchell 
Stanley, Luanne Knight 
Stanley, Nathaniel Aaron 
Stanley, Teresa Faye 

Stanley, Wallace Conrad 257 
Stannard, Norman Earl 
Stanton, Barbara Elaine 
Staples, James Earl II 
Staples, Jennifer Martha 
Staples, Richard Scott 
Stapleton, Doreen Bourque 272, 290, 427 
Starker, Janos 40-1 

Starks, Brenda Sue 

Starks, Venessa Gumm 376 
Starling, Judith Arlene 422 
Starnes, Lawrence Wyartt 403 
Starnes, Linda A. McElroy 
Starr, Larry Andy 390 

Stasel, Mildred Lee 

Staton, William Keith 
Statton, Pamela Darlene 
Stauss, Christianne 305, 390 
Stauss, Kevin Leon 422 
Staynings, Anthony Robert 
St Clair, Michael Brent 255, 325, 390 
Steagall, Pamela 422 

Stearns, Donald Lee 

Stearns, Sheila Charlene 422 
Steckler, Jeffrey Michael 
Steele, Donna Jean 422 
Steele, Julie Anne 403 


A mask task 


AFTER SEEING “Star Wars” four times last fall, Madis- 
onville senior John Knox sculpts a mask of Darth Vader, 
the popular movie's villian. Knox said he spent about $40 


on the project. 
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Steele, Sara Ann 403 

Steele, Stacy Maria 

Steele, Tony Berle 

Steen, Bernard Leo 324 
Steen, Bernie 235, 291 
Steenbergen, Miles Calvert 277 
Steenbergen, Sonya Lynn 
Steff, Diane 

Stegner, Jeffrey Douglas 
Steiden, Patrick Thomas 
Steinbach, Thomas Leo 
Steinweg, Rebecca Lynn 390 
Stelzig, Cheri Lynn 422 
Stenberg, Virginia Heflin 
Stephens, Barry Scott 403 
Stephens, Connie Jean 403 
Stephens, Debbie 92 
Stephens, Frederick Irvin 
Stephens, H.C. 25 

Stephens, Justin Dean 403 
Stephens, Krisann 403 
Stephens, Mary Jane 
Stephens, Philip Carroll 
Stephens, Richard Earl 
Stephenson, John Glynn 422 
Stephenson, Joseph Lollar 
Stephenson, Mary Todd 376 
Stephenson, Rex Lewis 
Sterling, Michael Thomas 
Stevens, Barbara Schulte 
Stevens, Debra Kay 89, 273 
Stevens, Gail Louise 
Stevens, Kathleen Marie 
Stevens, Marcia Marquerite 403 
Stevens, Vickie Sue 311, 390 
Stevenson, Craig Lee 
Stevenson, David Arthur 323 
Stevenson, George Wallace 376 
Stevenson, Joey Ray 
Stevenson, Juanita Sue 
Stevenson, Lisa Marie 390 
Stevenson, Robert 211 
Stewart, Deborah Lynn 376 
Stewart, Desiree Lynn 403 
Stewart, Joseph Patrick 
Stewart, Katherine L. Cross 
Stewart, Lex Allen 376 
Stewart, Linda Diane 
Stewart, Marilyn Rose 422 
Stewart, Michael Anthony 422 
Stewart, Michael Greer 403 
Stewart, Michael William 
Stewart, Millard Lee III 
Stewart, Nancy Jean 422 
Stewart, Pat 403 

Stewart, Rita Lynn 

Stewart, Ronnie Gene 422 
Stewart, Scott James 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 
Stewart, Stephanie Ann 422 
Stewart, Vaughan Morgan 
Stichtenoth, Keith Bailey 390 
Stickler, Gregory Thomas 246-7, 327 
Stidham, Riley Gordon 376 
Stigall, Dorothy Lynn 377 
Stigall, William Paul 422 
Stiles, Christopher Cee 
Stiles, Deborah Ruth 

Stiles, Donna Faye 403 
Stiles, James Wayne 307 
Stillman, Kurt Clifford 
Stine, Michael Price 403 
Stinemetz, Nancy Alice 390 
Stines, Steven Ray 422 
Stinnett, Charles Louis 34, 285 
Stinnett, Charles Roger 279, 390 
Stinnett, David Maurice 
Stinson, David Gene 422 
Stinson, Janet Lynn 403 
Stinson, John Milton Jr. 
Stinson, Kathy Darlene 377 
Stinson, Priscilla 390 
Stirsman, Edith Ann T. 
Stites, Thomas Anthony 292-3, 377, 427 
Stivers, Catherine Ann 
Stocker, Alice Elizabeth 
Stockler, Mary Elizabeth 422 
Stockman, Thomas Ray 218 
Stockton, Cornelia A. 285, 422 
Stockton, Eddy Roger 390 
Stockton, William Cornell 
Stockwell, Rita Ruth 403 
Stockwell, Shirley Ann 403 
Stofer, Lee Allen 293, 390 
Stokes, Cynthia Ann 377 
Stokes, Gregory Paul 

Stokes, Joseph David Jr. 
Stokes, Karen Sue 287, 390 
Stokes, Lloyd Randall 
Stokley, Lee Dawson 239, 255 
Stoll, Shirley Gabi 377 

Stoll, Teresa Lynn 

Stoltman, Jeffrey Joseph 
Stoltzfus, Carl Leroy 

Stomps, Walter 174-5 
Stonage, Richard Stanton 
Stone, Dena Francine 

Stone, James Kent 326 
Stone, James Michael 326 
Stone, Jeffrey Dixon 326 
Stone, Kennon Davis Jr. 262-3 
Stone, Lorenda Gail 

Stone, Oskar Robert 321, 403 
Stone, Richard Farris 

Stone, Sandra Kay 390 
Stone, Sharon Lavon 422 
Stone, Sue Lynn 422 

Stone, Tina Rae 

Stone, Wilson Lee 208 
Stoner, Barbara Ann 270 
Stoner, Robert Allen 403 
Stoops, Mark Stephen 377 
Storey, Gregory Lynn 377 
Storie, David John 

Storie, Kimberly Ann 422 
Story, Gregory Issac 321, 331 
Story, John Edward 422 
Story, Orick Alonzo 

Stotts, Creg Allen 

Stotts, Janet Fay 422 
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Stout, Kathy Marie 377 

Stout, Margaret Elaine 422 
Stovall, Thelma 289 

Stowers, Elizabeth Sue 422 
Strader, Charles Wesley Jr. 255, 324, 403 
Strader, Cynthia O. 

Strader, Jimmie Lou 340 
Strader, John Kevin 422 

Strader, Malcoln Earl II 

Strader, Shea Anne 390 

Strader, Wes 234 

Strain, Cyndia Leevan 287, 390 
Straney, Mark Jeffrey 

Straney, Stephen Allen 312, 377 
Strange, Joe Maurice 

Strange, Shelley 

Strange, Stephen Lee 

Strange, Susan Baker 

Stratton, James Marion 

Straub, Gary Palmer 

Straub, Russell Owen Jr. 

Street, Beverly Dee 377 

Street, Virginia Grinter 

Streets, Harold Mason Jr. 

Stretz, Rosalind Jeanine 422 
String and Swing 55 

Stringer, Carolyn 277 

Stringer, James Courtney 
Stringer, Robert Lee 

Strode, David 304 

Strode, Jeanna Rhea 422 

Strode, John Edward 304-5, 377 
Strohman, Robert Kelton 

Strom, Carolee Clark 

Strong, Nancy Jane 305, 341, 422 
Strong, Tony Ethridge 

Strong, Vickie Gaye 

Stroud, Brenda Jean 337 

Stroud, Sabrina Machelle 422 
Strozdas, Kathryn Jean 255, 266-7, 390 
Strunk, Lynn Frances 377 
Struttmann, Timothy W. 

Stuart, Jesse 283 

Stuart, Karen Lynn 422 

Stuart, Steven Ray 289, 403 
Stubblefield, James Edward 
Stuck between three agencies 121 
Stucke, Joani Marie 277, 377 
Student affairs, associate dean 148 
Student affairs, assistant deans 148-9, 160 
Student affairs, assistant to the dean 148 
Student affairs, dean 148 
Student financial aid, director 162 
Student Honors Organization 283 
Student Rights Alliance 33, 35 
Student Workers 122-5 

Study and insight 284 

Studying on the job 196-7 

Stull, Harry E. Jr. 

Stumbo, Brian James 390 
Stumler, Dan Ray 404 
Sturdivant, Fredericka 404 
Sturgeon, Brian Kieth 

Sturgeon, Denise Gale 128, 404 
Sturgeon, Jennifer Jayne 
Sturgill, Belinda Joyce 377 
Sturgill, Jeanne Marie 422 
Sturrock, Rhonda Faye 390 
Sublett, Alan Todd 

Sublett, Bradley Keenan 345 
Sublett, Carl Leslie 

Sublett, Joan Carol 377 
Suddarth, Sandy 

Suddoth, Lynn Marie 336 

Suiter, Gary Michael 422 
Sulbaran, Magaly Sofia 

Sullivan, Dennis Wade 323, 330 
Sullivan, Ellen Kay 377 
Sullivan, Erin Marie 

Sullivan, Eugene 275 

Sullivan, James Russell 

Sullivan, Karen Marie 287 
Sullivan, Linda Kaye 404 
Sullivan, Samuel Thomas 
Sullivan, Sheila Gail 

Sullivan, Steve Wayne 422 
Sullivan, Terry Douglas 
Sullivan, Timothy Reece 
Sumilhig, Freddie Selorio 
Summers, Bret Michael 422 
Summers, Emily Louise 
Summers, Mark Stephen 
Summers, Michael Alan 
Summers, Rita Catherine 267 
Summers, Steven Young 403 
Sumner, David Bradley 

Sumner, Elizabeth Higdon 377 
Sumner, Lindel Riley 404 
Sumner, Mary Anne Heflin 

Sun Lih Jen 44-5 

Surface, David Howard 178-9, 377 
Sutherland, Donna Lynne 289 
Sutter, Frank James 

Suttle, Deborah Sue 390 

Suttles, John Wesley 314, 390 
Sutton, Donna Laverne 239, 241, 422 
Sutton, Doug 156 

Sutton, George Walter III 325 
Sutton, John Michael 

Sutton, Keith 156 

Sutton, Richard Donald 323 
Sutton, Ronnie 153, 156 

Sutton, Steve 156 

Swack, Johnny Perry 422 
Swafford, Peggy Agee 

Swain, Eddie Dennis 

Swain, Kathy Sue 390 

Swain, Maurice Lamont 319, 390 
Swallow, Kelley Ann 298, 404 
Swallows, Shelia Ann 422 

Swan, Jeffrey Lee 

Swanberg, Christopher G. 242, 327, 404 
Swann, Kenneth Ray 

Swann, Robert Vincent 224-5, 257 
Swanson, Gregory Duane 

Sweat, John Edward 

Sweat, Karen Springer 49 

Sweat, Robert Blondell 

Sweatt, William H. 

Sweeney, Alana Faye 


Sweeney, Thomas Francis 404 
Sweeten, Kenneth Henry 377 
Sweets, Richard Darrel 
Swetmon, Vonda Defae 
Swift, Deborah Lee 422 
Swift, Kimberly Joe 

Swift, Richard Wayne 
Swigris, Anthony Joseph 
Swihart, Barry Allen 

Swiler, Todd Allen 
Swimming team 248-9 
Swisher, Searle Duane 249 
Swyhart, Timothy Lee 
Sydnor, Harold Alan 
Sympson, Paul Beam 
Szczapinski, Larry T. 
Szymula, Gloria Jean 422 
Szymula, John Thomas 


Tabb, Gary Neal 

Tabb, Kenneth Larry 

Tabor, Cindy Jo 

Tabor, Kathi Jo 

Tabor, Margann 404 

Tabor, Ronald Brodus 390 

Tabor, Vickie Lee 390 

Tackett, Deanna Lynn 

Tackett, Deborah Lynn 422 

Tackett, Robert Lowe 

Taerbaum, Barry 

Taff, Jennie 342 

Taft, Donald Gilson II 

Tague, Duane Evan 

Talaat, Iman Mohamed 

Talabi, Bashiru Adebisi 58 

Talbott, Gregory Hay 

Talbott, Jeanell Bernard 

Talbott, Jenny Bow 

Talbott, Morris Alan 

Talisman 152 

Talking it out 364-5 

Talking shop about journalism the 
supernatural and minorities 80-1 

Talley, Patsy Ann 

Talty, Colleen M. 

Tambornini, Jeffrey Lee 

Tanaro, Celeste 404 

Tandy, Anna Paulette 

Tandy, Ensign Keith 255 

Taniguchi, Masaaki 422 

Tanksley, Sharon 65, 67 

Tanner, Beverly Brooks 

Tanner, James Mark 422 

Tanner, Lucinda Luttrell 

Tanner, Michael Joseph 

Tapp, Lisa Faye 422 

Tapp, Sherry Charlene 288 

Tapp, Terri Lynn 289, 404 

Tapscott, Joan Winston 291, 390 

Tapscott, Virginia Ann 422 

Tarrance, Richard F. 

Tarrants, Terri Claudette 404 

Tarrence, Garry Dean 

Tarrence, Larry Gean 

Tarrence, Robert Dale 

Tarter, Thomas Mark 

Tate, Amy 201 

Tate, Boyce 200-1 

Tate, Emily Anne 201, 292, 390 

Tate, Michael Wayne 

Tatum, Carlos Dale 322, 404 

Tatum, James Timothy 293-4 

Tatum, Mary Carroll 422 

Tatum, Walter Featherstun 404 

Tavakoli, Mansoor 

Taiwan Strangers Who Wed in American 
44-5 

Taylor, Anne Marie 

Taylor, Anthony Warren 422 

Taylor, Barbara Clark 

Taylor, Betty Lynn 

Taylor, Brenda Joyce 422 

Taylor, Brenda Joyce 

Taylor, Brenda Katherine 264, 422 

Taylor, Bryan Steven 218 

Taylor, Cathy 285 

Taylor, Cherie Lynn 

Taylor, Cheryl Annette 377 

Taylor, Clara Jean 53, 390 

Taylor, Craig 89, 291 

Taylor, Debra Kay 

Taylor, Debra Lynn 

Taylor, Donald Keith 55 

Taylor, Donald Patrick 

Taylor, Elisabeth Carol 

Taylor, Elizabeth Anne 267 

Taylor, Gary Laine 285, 404 

Taylor, Gary Steven 285, 377 

Taylor, Gina Lanette 422 

Taylor, Gregory D. 

Taylor, Ivy Edgar 

Taylor, Jeffery Ray 422 

Taylor, Joe Donald Jr. 

Taylor, John Albert 

Taylor, John Scott 

Taylor, Joni Sue 390 

Taylor, Joseph William 

Taylor, Joyce Lynne 

Taylor, Kathryn Ann Ball 

Taylor, Lawana Lynn 422 

Taylor, Leslie Eugene 

Taylor, Linda Doss 

Taylor, Lois Elaine 

Taylor, Lonnie Rhea 326, 390 

Taylor, Marc Louis 422 

Taylor, Mark Francis 

Taylor, Mary Clare 377 

Taylor, Mary E. McDonald 

Taylor, Melvin Benjamin 422 

Taylor, Michael Anthony 422 

Taylor, Michael Anthony 

Taylor, Nancy Elaine 336, 390 

Taylor, Nancy Elizabeth 336, 422 


Taylor, Pat 72 

Taylor, Perry Randall 

Taylor, Randy Kay Bushaw 282, 404 

Taylor, Redmond Roberts 

Taylor, Rhonda Jean 390 

Taylor, Robert Louis 

Taylor, Robert S. II 

Taylor, Sandra Kaye 

Taylor, Sheila Renee 

Taylor, Stephaine Parrish 

Taylor, Susan Katie 276, 404 

Taylor, Teresa Kay 422 

Taylor, Teresa Sue 

Taylor, Timothy Scott 

Taylor, Tony William 

Taylor, Vickie Lee 422 

Taylor, Vicky D. Brown 

Taylor, Virginia Dianne 

Taylor, Walter 31 

Taylor, William Henry III 422 

Taylor, William P. 

Taylor, William Paul 

Tayntor, Joanne Mary 

Tays, Allen Reed 

Teacher education dept. 166 

Teacher education dept., head 166 

Teacher-minded 164-7 

Teague, Jeffery Lynn 

Teater, Mary David 

Teater, Melinda Jane 

Tedder, Terry Wayne 214, 258, 260-1, 377 

Tedder, Phyllis 214 

Tedesco, Frank Albert 

Tefft, Kelcie Jean 

Temple, Alan Jon 

Temple, Mark Thomas 

Templeman, Brenda Lynn 377 

Tench, Cathy Lee 340 

Tench, David Wilson 325, 344, 422 

Tengelsen, Joanette Brumby 390 

Tepool, Donald Gene 330 

Termini, Richard Sal 

Termini, Sharon May Smith 

Terrell, Elizabeth Ann 245, 404 

Terrell, Jane Ellis 265, 422 

Terry, Anthony Lee 315 

Terry, Dennis Brian 

Terry, Karen 304 

Terry, Marcia Ellen 288, 341, 377 

Terry, Norman Lee 390 

Terry, Ruth Antoinette 377 

Teske, Robert 6, 21-2 

Teson, Charlene Ruth 

Testerman, Rebecca Lynn 422 

Thacker, Kay Christman 

Thacker, Kelly Elizabeth 422 

Tharp, Barry Ray 404 

Tharp, John R. 

Tharp, Kerry Wayne 324, 390 

The Faces of Feix 22-3 

The Greek Life 312-327, 330-1, 334-343 

“The Hostage” 47, 176 

The last lines led us to pomp and 
circumstance 134-5 

The newest kids on the block 344-5 

The news hit home 108-117 

Theirl, Mark David 

Theobald, Polly Grace 377 

Theodoulou, Othon Leonidou 

Thessen, Paula Jill 390 

Theuerkauf, Jon Eric 404 

"They gave it their best shot” 263 

Thielen, Thomas Edward 91, 303 

Thielen, Virginia Louise 

Thies, Genevieve Anne 404 

Thomas, Anita Kay Chaney 

Thomas, Audrey 422 

Thomas, Bernard Dean . 

Thomas, Billy Ray 

Thomas, Carolyn Jean 

Thomas, Cynthia Lee 390, 404 

Thomas, Darryl Vincent 

Thomas, David Evan 

Thomas, David Michael 

Thomas, David William 

Thomas, Donald Douglas 404 

Thomas, Donald Lee 230 

Thomas, Donald Paul 

Thomas, Doris Susan 377 

Thomas, James Watson 218 

Thomas, Janice Elaine 

Thomas, Jeffrey D. 

Thomas, Jeffrey Tabb 

Thomas, Joann Marie 

Thomas, Juanita Maria 

Thomas, Judy Ann Lewis 

Thomas, Karen Elaine 390 

Thomas, Kevin Michael 422 

Thomas, L. Sinclair 289 

Thomas, Larry Joe 289, 422 

Thomas, Laurie Lynn 404 

Thomas, Linda Bernice 

Thomas, Lucinda Lou 

Thomas, Mark Alan 92, 318 

Thomas, Mark Leo 92, 318 

Thomas, Mark Lynn 92, 318 

Thomas, Mark Stephen 92, 253, 318 

Thomas, Michael Adrian 85, 92, 255 

Thomas, Michael Calvin 85, 92, 255, 326 

Thomas, Mona Faye 331-2, 335, 377 

Thomas, Patricia Ann 

Thomas, Patricia Lee 

Thomas, Peter Anthony 312 

Thomas, Rebecca Jean 422 

Thomas, Ricky Wade 

Thomas, Robert Joseph 

Thomas, Sally Beth 

Thomas, Samuel 306, 377 

Thomas, Sandra 264, 404 

Thomas, Schekilla Faye 

Thomas, Scott Glen 130-1, 224, 404 

Thomas, Sonjia Renee 422 

Thomas, Stephen Joseph 288 

Thomas, Terry Lane 

Thomas, Timothy Andrew 390 

Thomas, Viola Evelyn C. 

Thomas, William Bradley 55, 377 

Thomas, Yolanda Faye 274, 390 

Thomason, Jo Ann 

Thomason, Nancy Ann 


Thomerson, Bonita Jean 306, 377, 427 


Thompson, Alfreda Gail 
Thompson, Amanda Kay 294, 404 
Thompson, Brian Allan 
Thompson, Catherine Marie 
Thompson, Charles Robert 
Thompson, Donna Rae 
Thompson, Donnie Nunnally 
Thompson, Elaine Rene 285, 422 
Thompson, Elizabeth Louise 338 
Thompson, George Alan 312 
Thompson, Guy Marshall 390 
Thompson, Hunter 81 
Thompson, Jack 9 

Thompson, James Garry 
Thompson, Karen Anne 
Thompson, Kathey Mae 422 
Thompson, Kelly 151 
Thompson, Kenneth Foster 
Thompson, Marilyn 

Thompson, Mark Allen 390 
Thompson, Mark Aloysius 
Thompson, Martha Celeste 
Thompson, Mary Ann 
Thompson, Pamela Ann 288, 377 
Thompson, Pamela Denise 288 
Thompson, Sandra Jean 422 
Thompson, Stephen Keene 
Thompson, Stephen Wayne 
Thompson, Teresa Lynn 
Thompson, Vosteen Maddle 
Thompson, Wendy Carol 404 
Thompson, William Arvil 327 
Thompson, William Ernest 
Thomsen, Richard Francis 
Thornberry, Anna Jane 305, 377 
Thornberry, Carolyn Jane 
Thornberry, Stephen Ray 422 
Thorne, Mary Paula 

Thornton, Deborah Susanne 285 
Thornton, Gary Allen 404 
Thornton, Margaret Mary 422 
Thornton, Pamela Ruth 285 
Thornton, Rebecca Gail 390 


Thornton, Steven Owen 35, 273, 324, 404 


Thornton, Teena Marie 34, 285 
Thrasher, Barry Lloyd 
Thrasher, Sheila Kay T. 
Thurman, A.J. 162 

Thurman, Earl Marc 
Thurman, Michael Edward 377 
Thurmond, Cathy Jean 404 
Thurston, Elizabeth Louise 404 
Thurston, Luvenia Ann 390 
Thurston, Mark Alan 

Thurtell, Carla Faye 

Thurtell, Gordon Keith 
Thweatt, Susan Love 
Tichenor, Curtis Paxton 
Tichenor, David Gerard 422 
Tichenor, James Edward 218, 422 
Tichenor, Janet Gaye 378 
Tichenor, Jon Kevin 284, 390 
Tichenor, Kimberly Simpson 
Tichenor, Sheila Jean 422 
Tichenor, Teri Lea 

Tigue, Michael Stephen 404 
Tigue, Patricia Ann 378 
Tilford, Brad Calvin 

Tilford, Valerie Susan 

Tilley, Jeffrey Reid 

Timko, Valerie Susan 
Timmons, Valerie 

Tindle, Neal Ray 422 

Tingle, Ricky Lee 312 

Tingle, Vicky Lynn 378 
Tingler, Harry Curtis 


Tingley, Mary Margaret 298, 301, 390 


Tinius, James Anthony 218, 378 
Tinsley, Cynthia Curine 344, 422 
Tinsley, Donald Joseph 

Tinsley, James Edward 

Tinsley, Robert Lee 275 

Tipps, Rhonda Leanne 

Tipton, Donna Marie 170-1 
Tipton, Kathy Jayne 289 
Tipton, Ronald Arthur 262-3, 378 
Tipton, Sherree Lynn 245, 404 
Toberman, Wayne Carl 

Tobey, Manley William III 378 
Toczko, David Charles 

Todd, Brenda Marie 

Todd, Doyle Bradley 218 

Todd, Lesa Dianne 422 

Todd, Paula J. 

Toebbe, Roy Timothy 422 
Tofighi, Mohammad 

Toftness, Lea Anne 267, 422 
Tokar, Stephen Matthew 
Tolopka, Kenneth James 378 
“Tom Sawyer” 46 

Tomes, Barry Christopher 
Tomes, James 155 

Tomes, James Butler III 318 
Tomkinson, Deborah Lynne 296 
Tomlinson, Elizabeth S. 
Tompkins, Alan David 

Toms, Hal Butler 

Tong, Gary Wayne 323 

Tong, Michael Siu-Kui 297, 378 
Tooley, Rachel Jean 274, 276, 390 
Toomey, Hal Wade 

Tope, Peggy Diane 

Tops in his business 358-9 
Tores, Jose Joaquin Galvis 59 
Torrens, Kevin Durfee 


Tougher, Mary Catherine 55, 390, 462 


Tovar, Deborah Gabbard 
Towell, Delbert 15, 38 
Towle, Susan Carole 
Towns, Tony Lamont 217-8, 220 
Townsend, Debra Lynn 
Townsend, George Thomas 
Trabue, Dwight M. 

Tracy, Homer Wayne 85 
Trammel, Willard Enlo Jr. 
Tr, sk, Blair William 

Travel and performance 273 
Travelstead, Lydia B. 404 
Travelsted, Joe Kelley 


Travis, Bradley Kevin 324 
Travis, David Lynn 
Travis, Debbie Jane 422 
Travis, Jean Laurent 404 
Travis, Recardo Dale 422 
Travis, Todd Oliver 218 
Travis, William Joseph 296, 390 
Treece, Susan Joy 422 
Tregoning, Todd Johnson 
Trent, Bruce Darrell 390 
Trent, Cheri Lynn 378 
Trent, Connie Lynn 390 
Trent, William Joseph 390 
Trice, Veoletta Marie Oby 
Trickey, Lee David 
Triggs, George Spencer 
Trimble, David Lyle 
Triplett, Linda Sue 
Triplett, Scott Kilian 
Tripp, David Lawrence 
Troop, Bonnie 18 
Troost, Daniel Lee 422 
Troutman, Annie 175 
Troutman, Betsy 175 
Troutman, Dan David 
Troutman, Marsha Elaine 54, 332 
Troutman, Richard 174-5 
Trowell, Henri Etta 
Trugman, Rodney M. 422 
Truitt, Charles Robert 299 

. Trujillo, Rosalie Ann 422 
Truman, Ken 318 
Trumbo, Don Trey 66-7 
Tswana, Mabel Nthabisena 
Tswana, Sam Abel 297 
Tubb, Ernest Dale Jr. 390 
Tucker, Bettina Estoria 337 
Tucker, Beverly Ann 390 
Tucker, David 378 
Tucker, Fred Jr. 
Tucker, John Gregory 
Tucker, Karen 422 
Tucker, Laura Rene 
Tucker, Mark Allen 
Tucker, Melvin Dale 390 
Tucker, Ronald Dean 255, 422 
Tucker, Steven 
Tucker, Tori 255, 422 
Tudor, Cynthia Ann 390 
Tuell, John Witherspoon 324 
Tuggle, Morris Jean 
Tuggle, Ricky Allan 
Tuggle, Samuel Patton III 422 
Tully, John Kinther 
Tully, Susan Lynn 
Tully, William Patrick Jr. 
Tung, Charlie 315 
Tunks, Nicholas Lee 
Tunks, Terry Wayne 
Turner, Cheryl Rae 
Turner, Darryl Steven 228, 230-1, 233 
Turner, David Brian 299, 390 
Turner, Desiree Pavon 422 
Turner, James Harold 379 
Turner, Jerry S. 379 
Turner, Joan Humphries 
Turner, Joseph William 
Turner, Julie Lee 404 
Turner, Kathy Lynn 390 
Turner, Lester Thomas 
Turner, Lisa Gayle 422 
Turner, Neal Edward 
Turner, Patricia Carol 422 
Turner, Paul Eric 
Turner, Philip J. 
Turner, Richard Romano 
Turner, Ronnie Marc 
Turner, Sherry Lynn 422 
Turner, Steven Ray 
Turner, Terry Eldon 
Turner, Torie Marie 291, 422 
Turok, Laura Jane 330, 342, 390 
Turpin, James Thomas 
Turrentine, Dale Anne 287, 290, 390 
Tussey, Lee Ann 309, 390 
Tussey, Thomas Allen 
Tutino, Thomas James 404 
Tuttle, Patti Sue 340 
Tuttle, Terri Gail 
Tuttle, Vicki Jean 341, 404 
Tweddell, Thomas Alan 
Twejiri, Gamaleddin Ali 
Two by Two 214-5 
Tyler, Cheryl Larose 
Tynes, Vernon Walter 257, 390 
Tyree, Milton Stollings 379 


Ueltschi, Robert Dowling 315 

Ugochukwu, Nwabufo Ernest 

Ulm, Jeanne Alexander 

Umulap, Menjor T. 

Underwood, Margaret 

Underwood, Patricia Lynn 

Underwood, Tony Owen 379 

United Black Greeks 30, 325, 335, 339, 343 

United Black Students 121 

University archivist, 153 

University attorney 149, 155, 163 

University counseling services center, 
director 163 

University Lecture Series 12 

University registrar 156 

University school relations, director 157 

Upchurch, Daniel Edwin 

Upchurch, David Hugh 

Upchurch, Erwin Amos 422 

Upchurch, Lois Jane 

Updike, Thomas 156 

Upton, John Cowherd 390 

Upton, John Edward 285 

Upton, Robin Iona 422 

Upton, Sharon L. 290 

Urban, Johnny Redford 

Urbanek, Kayla Rae 422 


Urbanek, Kimberly Kay 390 
Urtz, Thomas S. 

Uthoff, Michael 40 

Utley, David Adrian 

Utley, Joann 

Utnell, Terry R. 390 

Uttey, Kenneth 283 


Vaden, Katherine Reed 338, 422 
Vail, Carmen Rose 

Vail, Howard Peary 
Vaithayavatana, Narumol 
Valentine, Larry D. 
Valentino, William Donald 
Vamvas, Augustus John 245 
Vamvas, Jeffrey Allan 351 
Van Bussum, Gail Paige 282, 404 
Van Eman, Lanny 227, 230 
Vanarsdall, Ann Baxter 379 
Vanarsdall, Thomas Edward 323 
Vance, Arnold Duffy 

Vance, David Holland 34, 285, 422 
Vance, Douglas Bryan 
Vance, Edith Kay 289 

Vance, Eric Wallingford 422 
Vance, Gatha Jean 390 
Vance, James Edward D. Jr. 
Vance, Karen Denise 

Vance, Kathleen 288, 422 
Vance, Phil Kyle 390 
Vancleave, Phyllis Ann 379 
Vander, Kraats Keith R. 
Vandercook, Jack Douglas J. 422 
Vanderheyden, Mark Alan 322 
Vandermeer, Rebecca Leigh 
Vanderspool, Ann Leslie 
Vanderwoude, Berend T. 
Vandiver, Jennifer 

Vandiver, Perline 

Vaneaton, Valerie Lynn 
Vanenk, Richard Arthur 
Vanhalsema, Mark Emmett 
Vanmeter, Darrell Douglas 
Vanmeter, Kathy Ann 283, 390 
Vanmeter, Lisa Jacqueline 
Vanmeter, Mary Kaye 390 
Vanmeter, Monica Lynn 422 
Vanmeter, Nelson P. IV 
Vanmeter, Shane Nelson 326 
Vanmilligen, Judy Carol 
Vanover, Mary Elizabeth 422 
Vanover, Richard Allen 
Vanthournout, Sheila Jo 
Vanwinkle, Karen Rae 
Variot, James Matthew 
Varnadce, Marty 

Varnadore, Willie Dean 379 
Varney, David James 
Vaughan, Gary Earl 304 
Vaughan, George Herman II 
Vaughn, Alan Ray 

Vaughn, Diana Kay 296, 390 
Vaughn, Donna Ellen 37, 390 
Vaughn, Donnie Wayne 
Vaughn, Gregory Leonard 422 
Vaughn, Jeffrey Alan 90 
Vaughn, M. Susan Beggs 
Vaughn, Patricia Ann 
Vaughn, Randy 

Vaughn, Ronnie Wayne 
Vaught, Larry Brent 

Vaught, Mark O'Neal 

Veach, Pamela Kay 379 
Veech, David Scott 299, 422 
Veech, Paul Joseph 

Veech, Ronnie Lee Jr. 90, 92, 273, 422 
Velotta, Mark Allen 

Venrick, Vicki Caryl 422 
Vertrees, James Kenneth 
Vertrees, Thomas Alan 
Vessels, Carolyn Louise 245 
Vessels, Lea Ann 422 

Vest, Carol Sue 

Veterans on Campus 29 

Vice, Donna Cheryl 404 
Vick, Frances Annette 287, 404 
Vick, Franklin David Jr. 
Vick, Mark Alan 422 

Vick, Minerva Ann 422 
Vick, Patricia Denise 422 
Vick, Walter Glenn 390 
Vickers, Janet Lynn 

Victor, Joseph Edward 
Vienna Choir Boys 40 

Viers, Tommy Joe 422 

Vikre, Karen Lise 404 
Villegas, Machado Nicholas 
Vincent, Belinda Gaye 
Vincent, David Lee 

Vincent, Joel Miles 292-3 
Vincent, Kevin Joseph 
Vincent, Perry Glenn 283 
Vincent, Preston Dwight 379 
Vincent, Reneva Estelle 
Vincent, Robert Alan 
Vincent, Robin Sue 284, 287 
Vincent, Teresa Ann 422 
Vincent, Terri Jeanette 404 
Vincent, Timothy Letranze 
Vincent, Wayne Allen 
Vinson, Kenneth Wayne 293 
Vinson, Robbie Dannette 330, 343 
Vinson, Ronald Lester 379 
Vinson, Walter George Jr. 
Vise, Linda Kay 423 

Vo, Tan Viet 

Voelker, Brian Allan 
Vogedes, Glenn Allen 

Vogel, Carl William 423 
Vogt, Mary Suzanne 

Voils, Danny Gene 


Vollmer, Joyce Ann 404 
Vondoersten, Jeffrey W. 


WBGN 100 

WKU Dance Company 269 
WKYU 153 

Waage, Anne 197 

Waddell, William Buford Jr. 
Wassington, Cynthia Jane 423 
Waddington, Shanna Sue 
Waddle, Cheri J. 379 
Waddle, Marcia Gayle 
Waddle, Ralph Richard Jr. 315 
Wade, Catherine Elizabeth 
Wade, Deborah Lynn 

Wade, Debra V. Rene 

Wade, Hugh Woodford 
Wade, Marsha Jill 423 
Wade, Navita 379 

Wade, Norman Lee Jr. 404 
Wade, Rebekah Ruth 

Wade, Sheila Renee 

Wade, Ursula Quinn 

Wade, Vanda Sue 

Wadell, Robert Joseph 
Waggener, Dan Caldwell 
Waggoner, Rebecca Brandon 
Waggoner, Stephen Leonard 
Waggoner, Vicky Jean 390 
Wagner, Dana Ann 

Wagner, Denise Michelle 334 
Wagner, Jean Ellen 338, 404 
Wagner, Jean Mary 404 
Wagner, Jonathan Edward 404 
Wagner, Jr. Norbert Thomas 
Wagner, Mark Wayne 
Wagoner, Mark Shawn 
Wagoner, Walter Edmond III 
Wailing 102-3 

Waiters, Beverly Michele 
Wakefield, Frank H. II 
Waksmunski, Paul Michael 307 
Wald, Melanie Lynn 404 
Walden, Gary Kipling 
Walden, Larry David 
Walden, Mary Patricia 
Waldhart, Debra Susan W. 379 
Waldron, Janet 379 
Waldrop, Alexander Moore 379 
Waldrop, Melanie 303 
Walker, Alfred B. 

Walker, Allan Ray 423 
Walker, Barry Alan 

Walker, Becky Faye 379 
Walker, Betty Diann 
Walker, Cathy Lynn 390 
Walker, Debra Aniece 379 
Walker, Denise Ruth 283-4, 379 
Walker, Donald Clifton 
Walker, Elda 147 

Walker, Eugene Levon 
Walker, James Daniel 
Walker, James William 
Walker, Jerry Lee 423 
Walker, John Howard 390 
Walker, Karen 274 

Walker, Kurt Dean 379 
Walker, Lynnette 

Walker, Meloney Renee 
Walker, Nancy Jane 

Walker, Nancy Kay 423 
Walker, Pamela Joann 423 
Walker, Robin Jean 338 
Walker, Rodney Lee 379 
Walker, Tommy Howard 
Wall, Curtis Ray 

Wall, Donna Gail 423 

Wall, James Robert 

Wall, Keith Roger 379 

Wall, Melanie Geeslin 

Wall, Randy V. 345 

Wall, Stephen Jay 321 
Wallace, Bruce Martin 
Wallace, Don Vertrees II 
Wallace, Gregory Rhodes 
Wallace, James W. II 327 
Wallace, John Michael 
Wallace, Lydia M. 

Wallace, Marcus 161 
Wallace, Mark Curtis 404 
Wallace, Matthew 

Wallace, Michael 

Wallace, Michael Eugene 
Wallace, Patricia Jo 379 
Wallace, Timothy George 
Waller, Sandra 170 

Walls, Sandra Jean 

Walsh, Thomas Edward 321 
Walter, Donald Thomas 423 
Walter, Michael Dale 

Walter, Paul Edward 
Walters, Dianna Lynn 
Walters, Janet Lynn 

Walters, Joseph Lee 404 
Walters, Kenneth Dean 
Walters, Kenny 27 

Walters, Melinda Clark 423 
Walters, Peter Hudson 218 
Walters, Ricky 325, 330, 379 
Walters, Sylvia Lee 

Walters, Veronica Renee 423 
Walton, Charles Steven 
Walton, George E. 

Walton, John Thomas 423 
Walton, Ricky Dean 

Walton, Robert Edward 
Waltrip, Richard Craig 224, 423 
Wampler, Marcia Lynne 337, 423 
Wampler, Michael David 324, 330 
Wampler, Thomas Nelson 423 
Wand, Jeanette Elena 

Wang, Yuan Yee 

Wangler, Louis Brent 


Wanta, Steven Richard 
Ward, Barry Anthony 257 
Ward, Barry Randall 257 
Ward, Daniel Lee 
Ward, Diana Sue Taylor 
Ward, Dorothy Sheila 
Ward, Jerry 275 
Ward, Karen Miller 
Ward, Kimberly Lynn 338, 404 
Ward, Larry 
Ward, Stephen Douglas 
Ward, Tammara 404 
Warden, Larry Winburn 
Wardlow, Mark C. 
Wardrip, Charles Howard 
Ware, Carlotta Marie 404 
Ware, Cary Lynn 404 
Ware, Effie Mae 
Ware, Peggy Darlene Allen 
Ware, Sidney Clark 423 
Warford, Kevin Thomas 254 
Warmath, Randall Dean 326 
Warmbold, Sheryl Knudson 
Warner, Carrie Lynn 404 
Warner, Jeffrey Louis 404 
Warner, Teresa Suzanne 423 
Warnock, John David 
Warren, Debra Ann 
Warren, Jennifer 
Warren, Linda Kay 207 
Warren, Pamela Hunter 
Wartell, Holli Beth 
Washburn, Ricardo Veloris 
Washer, Threesae Glover 379 
Washington, Earl 
Washington, James Bernard 
Washington, James Lewis 
Washington, Zoe M. 423 
Washko, John Michael 
Wassom, Earl 146-7 
Waters, Sandra Michelle 338 
Wathen, Donald Edward 423 
Wathen, Douglas Alan 289, 404 
Wathen, Joseph Alfred 
Wathen, Margaret Elizabeth 
Watkins, David Hunter 
Watkins, David Smith Jr. 390 
Watkins, Denis Warren 
Watkins, Francine Adella 423 
Watkins, James Richard 
Watkins, Linda 
Watkins, Paul Lee 271 
Watkins, Priscilla Harris 
Watkins, Rita Lynn 
Watkins, Sarah Elizabeth 
Watkins, Terri Lynn 423 
Watrous, Kim Elizabeth 404 
Watson, Beverly Jo 404 
Watson, Carrie Ann 63, 255, 328, 423 
Watson, Jackie Ray 423 
Watson, Judy Ann 
Watson, Judy Marie 390 
Watson, Kathy 330 
Watson, Pamela Tracey 
Watson, Sally Jane 272 
Watts, Holly K. 92, 334, 423 
Watts, Karen A. 
Watts, Rossan 338, 390 
“We don’t mind second, but we’d rather 
have first,” 236-41 
Weakley, Thomas Wayne 423 
Weatherford, David Thomas 
Weatherholt, Harry R. 
Weatherspoon, Robert Daris 379 
Weaver, David Lee 
Weaver, Gerald Joseph Jr. 427 
Weaver, Heather Elizabeth 
Weaver, Jay 325 
Weaver, Mark Douglas 
Weaver, Martha E. 423 
Weaver, Max C. 
Weaver, Micki 
Weaver, Patrick Lee 
Weaver, Valerie Jill 404 
Weaver, William Thomas II 
Webb, Brenda Sue Nichols 
Webb, Cherrie Zillner 
Webb, David Paige 
Webb, Deborah Joyce 404 
Webb, Dennis Layne 
Webb, Diane Lynn 390 
Webb, Eldon Leroy 285 
Webb, Elizabeth Lane 283, 423 
Webb, Janice Gayla 404 
Webb, Jerry Dale 
Webb, Jill Angeline 
Webb, Joseph B. 
Webb, Kevin Ladon 327 
Webb, Paul Harding 423 
Webb, Rickey Byron 
Webb, Sherie Lynn 289, 390 
Webb, Sherri 
Webb, William Neal 380, 385 
Weber, Richard A. Jr. 274 
Weber, Sue Allen 288, 380 
Weber, Tina Marie 308-9, 380 
Webster, Cynthia D. 407 
Webster, Lydell 423 
Webster, Robert Clayton 
Webster, Tracy Nicholas 307 
Wedding, Patrick Vincent 
Weddle, James Bryan 
Weddle, Lucinda Jane 341, 423 
Weedman, Connie Sue 180-1 
Wehby, Jennifer Leigh 
Wehlage, John Victor 
Weigel, Bruce Edward 323 
Weiland, Roy David 
Weill, Rhoda Joan 
Weimer, James Richard 284, 380 
Weinert, Angela Merici 304-5 
Weis, James Burton 
Weisenberger, Geralyn Sue 
Weissenger, James Wood 
Welch, Theresa Ann 
Welker, Beth Thomas 
Wellinghurst, Penny Lynn 324, 336, 380 
Wellman, Lynn Harrison 
Wells, Alesa Jane 423 
Wells, Anthony Eugene 423 


Wells, Carroll 19 

Wells, Daniel Keith 28, 326 
Wells, Elizabeth Anne 423 
Wells, Geneva Gayle 423 
Wells, Gregory E. 390 

Wells, James Harold 255 
Wells, Janis Kay 

Wells, Jeffrey Scott 248-9, 289, 380 
Wells, Joe Walt 

Wells, John Whayne 

Wells, Judith Kaye 423 
Wells, Judy Farris 

Wells, Kathryn Laine 

Wells, Kathy Lynn 338 
Wells, Mark Edward 390 
Wells, Mark Edward 390 
Wells, Michael David 

Wells, Paula Lugene 292, 404 
Wells, Sharn R. 

Wells, Susan Carol 390 
Wells, Teena Fay 

Wells, Vanessa Jill 423 
Welsh, James Thomas 321 
Welsh, Teresa McMurtrey 380 
Wendt, Cynthia Sue 404 
Wendt, Stephen D. 380 
Werner, Gary Lee 423 
Werner, Rhonda Sue 380 
Wesley, Donna Kaye 

Wesley, Ronnie Mitchell 
Wespiser, Melissa Ann 380 
West, Gail Maureen 423 
West, Gary Lawrence 390 
West, Joseph William Jr. 
West, Mary Alice McCall 
West, Mary Kathleen 

West, Michael A. 423 

West, Michael Allen 

West, William Keith 

West, William Terry 
Westbay, Dreama May 
Westbrook, Robin Jane 
Wester, Don Alan 218, 423 
Westerfield, David Ligon 
Westerman, Beverly Jean 423 
Western Ad Club 277 
Westfall, Martha Ellen 423 
Westfall, Sara Lea 336 
Weston, Janice Lee Kidd 
Wetherill, Rex Albert 325, 423 
Wethington, Mary Elizabeth 423 
Wethington, Van Allen 
Wettig, Keith Scott 315, 330 
Wetzel, George Louis 304, 380 
Wetzel, Robin Denise 390 
Whalen, Laura Marie 298, 404 
Whaley, Barbara Gail 423 
“Whatever could go wrong, did.” 262-3 
Wheat, Gary Eugene 

Wheat, Katherine 404 

Wheat, Ruth Ann 423 
Wheat, Stephen H. 

Wheatley, Dennis Craig 
Wheatley, Stephen Gerard 312 
Wheeler, Carol Johnson 342, 404 
Wheeler, Debra Lynne 
Wheeler, Debra S. Waldhart 
Wheeler, Jack Timothy 423 
Wheeler, Jimmy D. 

Wheeler, Mark Stephen 318 
Wheeler, Mary Margaret 
Wheeler, Michael Neal 
Wheeler, Micky 341 
Wheeler, Richard Kirk 318 
Wheeler, Ricky Lee 

Wheeler, Robert Alfred 
Wheeler, Samual Fred 
Whelan, William Edward 298-9 
Whisenhunt, Terri Lynn 380 
Whisman, Steven Andrew 
Whitaker, Billy Russ II 
Whitaker, David 152, 175 
Whitaker, David Taylor 
Whitaker, Jeffrey Lane 
Whitaker, Jeffrey Wendell 
Whitaker, Rhonda Lynne 423 
Whitaker, Robert Allen 
White, Alicia Ann 423 
White, Anna Marie 423 
White, Barbara Sue 404 
White, Carolyn Jasper 
White, Cheryl Jean Bush 255, 404 
White, Connie Beulah 274 
White, Cynthia Sue 404 
White, David Olen Jr. 
White, Donald Lawson 279 
White, Donna Sue 423 
White, Ellen Rea 

White, Fred Milton 

White, Gloria Jean 

White, Irvin Stanley 404 
White, James Dale Jr. 

White, Jeffery Lynn 

White, Jeffrey L. 

White, John Edward 

White, Kimberley Gail 391 
White, Lenelle 

White, Lisa Ann 

White, Mary Janace Hughes 380 
White, Melinda Gail 423 
White, Melissa Lynn 423 
White, Meta Cheryl 

White, Peggy Lynn 

White, Prentice Brady 391 
White, Ray Buchanan II 218, 322, 423 
White, Raymond Oscar 404 
White, Rita Gail 

White, Robin Lane 

White, William Letcher 405 
White, William Stanley 380 
White, Winona Ruth 287 
Whitehead, Mary Leslie 
Whitehead, Roger Glenn 
Whitehouse, Sherry Von 
Whiteley, David Foster 
Whitfield, Donald Boyd 
Whitfield, Warren Lee 
Whiting, Charles Mark 
Whitledge, Ricky Alan 
Whitledge, Walter Ray 
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Travis, B./Whitledge, W. 


Librrry 


THOUGH TEMPERATURES OUTSIDE were 
in the 80’s, many students in Cravens Graduate 
Center found the air conditioning too cold, in- 
cluding Kathy Wells, a sophmore nursing ma- 
jor from Franklin. Two months before, the Cra- 
vens cooling system was broken. 


Stevie Benson 
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Whitledge, Wanda S. Hughes 
Whitley, Kenneth Neil 
Whitley, Leonard Darrell 380 
Whitlock, Dennis Keith 289, 405 
Whitman, Cheryl Lynn 330, 343, 380 
Whitmer, Marilyn Ruth 391 
Whitmer, Robert C. 405 
Whitmer, Tony Lynn 
Whitney, Andrew Madison 423 
Whitney, Jane Clark 

Whitney, Jeffery L. 

Whitney, Russell Evans 423 
Whitsell, William Franklin 
Whitson, Kathy Glyn 277 
Whitson, Phyllis Ann 405 
Whitston, Richard V. 380 
Whittaker, Ramona Sue : 
Whittaker, Vicky Elaine 405 
Whittinghill, Becky Ann 
Whittinghill, Janet Lynne 284, 423 
Whittinghill, William D. 
Whittington, Dennis Jay 
Whitworth, Daniel Lawrence 
Wicklein, Robert Carl 306 
Wickman, John Todd 249, 405 
Wicks, Alice Elizabeth 334 
Wicks, Joel David 322 
Widick, Randall Keith 
Wiebmer, Carolyn Jeane 
Wiedmar, Mark Willard 315 
Wiggins, Donna Freedle 
Wiggins, Michael Griffith 391 
Wigginton, Edward W. Jr. 
Wigginton, Hancy Humphrey 
Wigginton, Scott Evan 423 
Wightman, Georgia Ellen 405 
Wiist, Lyle Jan 380 

Wilbur, Lou Ann 405 
Wilburn, Stephen Craig 327, 330 
Wilcher, Brenda Loyce 
Wilcher, Linda Joyce 

Wilcox, Kathy Lynn 

Wilcox, Paul Allen 

Wilcutt, Kathryn Elaine 
Wilder, Jerry 156 

Wilder, Kimberly 156 
Wilder, Laura Lynn 156 
Wilder, Mary Earl 

Wilder, Tambra Louise 423 
Wildman, Warren Lee Jr. 257 
Wiley, Anthony Twain 
Wiley, Bruce Norris 314 
Wiley, Harold Ricky 380 
Wiley, James Wilson 391 
Wilford, Cheryl Ann 

Wilhite, Gerald 

Wilhoyte, James David 
Wilhoyte, Sarah Ellen 380 
Wilk, Susan Elaine 
Wilkerson, Brenda Kay 380 
Wilkerson, Martha Alice 
Wilkerson, Regina 380 
Wilkerson, Thomas Kyle 
Wilkerson, Thomas Kyle 
Wilkins, James Andrew 315 
Wilkins, James Keith 
Wilkins, Martin Curtis 
Wilkins, Meredith Lee 
Wilkins, Nicholas Edward 
Wilkins, Ricky Dee 

Wilkins, Robert Micheal 
Wilkins, Ronald Lynn 
Wilkinson, Kathy Briley 391 
Wilkinson, Mark Allen 
Wilkinson, Stanley Randall 
Wilkirson, Howard Freeman 
Williams, Angela Denise 405 
Williams, Angela Germaine 
Williams, Angela Rose 391 
Williams, Anthony Glenn 306 
Williams, Artye Lamont 405 
Williams, Becky Ann 405 
Williams, Billy Joe 

Williams, Brenda Riddle 380 
Williams, Charles Patrick 
Williams, Darryl Taylor 
Williams, Deborah Kay 423 
Williams, Debra Ann 391 
Williams, Dwight Edward 274, 380 
Williams, Gale Marie 324, 423 
Williams, Gary Allen 423 
Williams, Giles Buford 391 
Williams, Harold G. 
Williams, Harry Woodrow 
Williams, Jacqueline Jean 
Williams, James Carl 
Williams, Janet Lee 

Williams, Jennie Lee 423 
Williams, Jimmy Lee 276, 391 
Williams, John Galen 
Williams, Judith Ann 405 
Williams, Karen Denise 
Williams, Katherine Ann 380 
Williams, Kathy Ann B. 
Williams, Larry Owen 
Williams, Leslie Lorraine 336, 380 
Williams, Linda Ann 308, 423 
Williams, Linda J. 

Williams, Marcella Ann 31, 332, 391 
Williams, Marie Antionette 423 
Williams, Mark Alan 
Williams, Mark Steven 391 
Williams, Marva Rae 391 
Williams, Mary Carolyn 
Williams, Mary Jo Cooper 
Williams, Michael Wilson 
Williams, Micheal Wayne 
Williams, Nancy Ann 
Williams, Penny Renee 
Williams, Peter Kelley 
Williams, Philip Parker 
Williams, Phillip Eugene 
Williams, Randy Neil 
Williams, Richard Dale 
Williams, Robert Andre 
Williams, Robert Daily 380 
Williams, Ronnie Lee 291, 380 
Williams, Scott Franklin 
Williams, Sharri Latrice 
Williams, Sherman Anthony 


Williams, Tammy Lynn 
Williams, Teresa Claire 391 
Williams, Teresa Jane 
Williams, Thomas Scott 
William, Timothy Lyal 218, 391 
Williams, Vicki Gail 

Williams, Vickie Lynn 
Williams, Vincent Peter 330 
Williams, Wanda Jeanene 391 
Williams, Willie Douglas 
Williamson, Celia Lynette 
Williamson, Jerry Wayne 
Williamson, Pamela Sue 405 
Williamson, Patricia P. 
Williamson, Stephen Duane 
Williamson, Vivian Carol 423 
Willian, Mona Kathryn 134, 380 
Williford, Bradley William 257 
Williford, Frances J 

Williford, Lloyd Harold Jr. 260 
Williford, Steven Martin 380 


Willingham, Gwenda Lenise 288, 330, 339 


381 
Willingham, Melinda Ann 264, 423 
Willis, Charles Maurice 
Willis, Dale Edward 
Willis, David Joe 
Willis, Dee Ann 423 
Willis, Eric Wade 
Willis, Gary M. 
Willis, Mark Allen 391 
Willis, Matilda Ree 255, 391 
Willis, Pamela Joy 423 
Willis, Scott Lowry 423 
Willis, Thomas Dale 
Willoughby, Betty Gayle 405 
Willoughby, Deborah Kaye 
Willoughby, George Allison 
Willoughby, James Glenn 224 
Willoughby, Jennie Lee 340 
Willoughby, John Garvin 224, 381 
Willoughby, Lisa Anne 391 
Wills, Robert Vincent 405 
Wilmore, Deborah Elaine 405 
Wilmoth, Edythe 423 
Wilsford, Jamie Sue 
Wilson, Angela Jean 
Wilson, August Kent 325 
Wilson, Barry Ernest 242-3, 391 
Wilson, Brent Edward 
Wilson, Catherine Deneace 
Wilson, Chad Martin 391 
Wilson, Charles Daniel 405 
Wilson, Darrell O.J. 
Wilson, David Arnold 
Wilson, Dawana Lee 274, 423 
Wilson, Deborah Suzanne 287, 423 
Wilson, Donna Gail 
Wilson, Earl W. 
Wilson, Elizabeth Darlene 336, 381 
Wilson, Elizabeth Wright 336 
Wilson, Gary Dwayne 307 
Wilson, Gary Lee 381 
Wilson, Gary Wayne 
Wilson, Gregory Allen 257 
Wilson, Gregory Antonius 257 
Wilson, Gordon 200, 304 
Wilson, James Lynn 381 
Wilson, Jeffery Paul 
Wilson, Julian Anthony 
Wilson, Karen Renee 53, 405 
Wilson, Kelvin Lewis 
Wilson, Kerry Dean 381 
Wilson, Kevin Gordon 381 
Wilson, Larry Allan 
Wilson, Leslie Lynn 
Wilson, Lettie Winona 
Wilson, Linda Faye 55 
Wilson, Lisa Ann 
Wilson, Lisa Gaye 
Wilson, Lucia Sanchez 
Wilson, Marcia Kay 
Wilson, Mary Alice 
Wilson, Patricia McClaren 391 
Wilson, Richard Neal 423 
Wilson, Robert Clark 
Wilson, Robert Terrell 
Wilson, Sally 405 
Wilson, Sarah Lynn 342 
Wilson, Sarah Taylor 342, 381 
Wilson, Scott Samuel 405 
Wilson, Sharon Ann 
Wilson, Sharon Kaye 381 
Wilson, Steve Alan 324, 391 
Wilson, Stevie Joe 391 
Wilson, Stuart Kevin 405 
Wilson, Ted 318 
Wilson, Thomas Charles 423 
Wilson, Timothy Clay 423 
Wilson, Tracy Lee 90, 273, 423 
Wilson, Vickie Sue Capps 405 
Wilson, William Marion 
Wilwayco, Stephanie Dawn 423 
Wimberley, James Michael 
Wimbs, Vicki Elizabeth 
Wimmer, Linda Kay 381 
Wimsatt, Kimberly Ann 70, 423 
Wimsatt, Richard Alan 391 
Win or Lose, They Cheer 242-3 
Winchester, Clara May 
Winchester, David Scott 
Winchester, Jack Tyler 318, 381 
Winfrey, Calvin Reynolds 
Winfrey, Sheri Lynne 30, 128, 337, 381 
Wingfield, Daryl Eugene 
Wingfield, Ruth Butler 
Wingo, Marion Kenneth 257, 319 
Wininger, Audre June G. 
Winkleman, Donald Lee 
Winlock, Diana Lee 423 
Winlock, Sarah Thomas 381 
Winn, Christine Mary T. 
Winn, James Kyle 
Winn, Timothy Wayne 
Winstead, Dana Lynn 405 
Winstead, Donna Jean 
Winstead, Joe 305 
Winstead, Sara Carlisle 
Winter, Janice Marie 
Winters, Clarence Wayne 405 


Wirth, Vincent Gordon 
Wisdom, Charlie Paxton II 381 
Wise, John Lawrence 

Wise, Kimberly Jane 

Wise, Mark Jenkins 

Wiseman, Linda Marie 

Wiser, Cynthia Jean 

Wisman, Sue E. 338 

Witcher, Russell Yates 423 
With help, Johnny can read 170-1 
Withers, Teresa Ann 405 
Withey, John 77 

Withrow, Douglas Henry Jr. 381 
Withrow, Richard Anthony 
Witt, David Alan 327, 330, 381 
Witt, Jennifer Lynn 423 

Witten, Darrell Wayne 381 
Witten, David Wayne 

Witten, Mary Kathryn 

Witten, Nancy Darlene C. 381, 427 
Witten, Timothy Allan 276, 391 


Wittenbraker, Janet Susan 255, 301, 341, 


381 
Witty, Deborah Lou 
Witty, Tammie Jill 405 
Wohlleb, Pamela Marie 423 
Wolber, Celeste Ann 405 
Wolf, Patricia Marie 
Wolfe, Burchel Eugene 
Wolfe, Janet Morton Long 
Wolfe, William Burnley 
Wolff, Douglas Paul 
Wolford, Hal 6 
Women’s basketball 236-241 
Women’s cross country 265 
Women’s golf 267 
Women’s tennis 266-7 
Women’s track 264-5 
Wood, Barry Lee 
Wood, Carol Sue 
Wood, Christine Schon 381 
Wood, Edward James 
Wood, Frankie Dale 
Wood, Gregory Allen 
Wood, Irene Hansel 
Wood, Jacqueline Edith 
Wood, Larry Wayne 
Wood, Patricia Marie 267, 423 
Wood, Retta A. 400 
Wood, Samela Ann 
Wood, Teresa Glynn 
Wood, Thomas Gregory 
Woodall, Gary H. 
Woodard, Beverly Jane 
Woodard, Lillie Marie 274 
Woodard, Ronnie Edward 
Woodard, Shelia Elaine 
Woodard, Veronica Ardella 423 
Woodburn, Karen Gail 337, 423 
Woodcock, Jeffrey Glenn 
Woodcock, Margaret Nell 
Woodcock, Marty 391 
Woodcock, Melydia Ruth 391 
Wooden, Donald Glenn 
Wooden, Richard L 
Woodford, Katherine Forman 277, 381 
Woodie, Ruth Lane 
Woodlee, Terry Alan 
Woodruff, Charles Ray 218 
Woodruff, Lou Ann 340, 405 
Woodrum, Sarah Margaret 334 


Woods, James Woodrow 28, 217-8, 221-2, 


391, 402 
Woods, Nancy Marie 405 
Woods, Ronnie Bruce 423 
Woods, Velma Jean 423 
Woods, William Michael 
Woodson, Linda Faye 423 
Woodward, Billie Mae 423 
Woodward, Hardy Bailey 
Woodward, Jimmy J. 
Woodward, Sharen R, 381 
Woodward, Timmy K 
Woodworth, Tonya Dee 423 
Wooldridge, Lee Ann 423 
Woosley, James Kirby 304 
Woosley, John Thomas 300, 381 
Woosley, Steve 326, 423 
Wooten, Judith Roxanne 
Wooten, Sandra Gail 405 
Wootten, Paul Edgar Jr. 423 
Word, Edward Levi 
Wordy 178-9 
Working their way up 264-5 
Workman, Mark Douglas 
Worley, David Harold 
Worsham, Jackie Lynn 
Wortham, Ramona Ray 309, 340, 381 
Worthington, Kristal Lynn 
Wray, Ricky Lee 230 
Wright, Carol Lynn 92 
Wright, Carolyn Payne 
Wright, Charles 22 
Wright, Charles David 
Wright, Connie Sue 284, 381 
Wright, Diane Elizabeth 423 
Wright, Donna Leza 
Wright, Dorothy Lucille 
Wright, Forrest Lee 
Wright, Jackie Lynn 405 
Wright, James Ray 
Wright, Lynn Burton 276, 381 
Wright, Margaret 
Wright, Mark Frederick 324 
Wright, Martha Nell 301, 308, 381 
Wright, Reginald Lane 
Wright, Richard Lee 405 
Wright, Sherry Marie 
Wright, Teresa Lee 
Wright, Terry Lynn 318, 381 
Wright, Tona L. 405 
Wright, William Eugene 
Wrigley, Blair Ralph 423 
Wrigley, Blair Ralph 
Wu, Lung Hsin 
Wunderlich, Fredric Dale 255 
Wurth, Marvin Jerome 391 
Wurtz, M. Sandra 288, 391 
Wyatt, Jacqueline Beth 423 
Wynn, Peggy Lee 405 


Yaap, Karen Lorraine 381 

Yale, Jay Arl 423 

Yancey, John Charles 423 

Yankey, Harold Dee 

Yankey, Roy Isaac 423 

Yann, Richard Keith 391 

Yarbrough, Earnest Gregory 405 

Yarbrough, Mark Duane 

Yarbrough, Mary Gail 

Yarbrough, Scott Douglas 273 

Yarbrough, Vernon Wayne 

Yates, Barry Eugene 423 

Yates, Charles 120 

Yates, Charles Edward 313, 405 

Yates, David Harold 

Yates, Ernest Walton 312, 397 

Yates, Frank Byron 

Yates, Gregory Steven 

Yates, James Edward 

Yates, James Ray 381 

Yates, John Edward 313, 381 

Yates, Joyce 

Yates, Mark Allen 

Yates, Owen T. Jr 

Yates, Rita Jo 

Yates, Thomas Arthur 89 

Yates, Thomas Daniel 89 

Yazdaniahmadabadi, Hamid 

Year 5: Optional in more than one way 
208-9 

Yeast, Bronna Lee 405 

Yeast, Steve Lawrence 

Yeater, Julia 236-240 

Yeiser, Michael Fred 296, 381 

Yocum, Paul David 

Yoeckel, Douglas Gene 

Yokley, Sally McCready 391 

Yokota, Masuki 

Yonts, Tracey June 423 

York, Judy Lynn Burnett 

Young at heart 48-9 

Young, Beverly Ann 341, 405 

Young, Catherine Atkins 423 

Young, Connie Frances 423 

Young, David Paul 

Young, Deborah Jean 

Young, Deborah Lynn 

Young, Debra Sherry] 381 

Young, Ian Troy 318 

Young, James Anthony 

Young, Jimmy Edward 

Young, Joe Vernon 

Young, Judith Karen Smith 381, 405 

Young, Judy Ann 

Young, Kent Allen 

Young, Kim Elaine 423 

Young, Laura Ellen 

Young, Lisa Ann 423 

Young, Mary Ann 423 

Young, Mary Margaret 

Young, Maurice 

Young, Michael David 285, 381 

Young, Michael Dennis 

Young, Monte Ray 319 

Young, Peggy Jeanmarie 

Young, Ralph David 

Young, Rita Cheryl 4, 264, 308, 336, 423 

Young, Rita Kaye 4, 264, 308, 336, 423 

Young, Robbi Sue 

Young, Sandie Cary 

Young, Sandra Kaye 

Young, Steven Lewis 

Young, Teresa Ann 

Young, Teresa Lynn 

Young, Veronica Eugenia 391 

Young, William Alan 

Youngblood, Diana Faye 391 

Younkin, Linda Elizabeth 405 

Youthful sparks or grown-up pals 286-7 

Yovichin, Richard Duane II 

Yowell, Carol Hall 

Yunt, Thomas Addison 277 


Zaboronak, Maria Stella 282, 296, 405 
Zachari, Anne Cecile 

Zakeri, Mansour 

Zales 53 

Zamani, Mohammad E 

Zapp, Joseph Leon 

Zarate, Rene Jose 260-1 

Zarkhah, Ayub 

Zarruk, Luis Armando 

Zeidler, Susan Elizabeth 

Zeigel, William Henry 210 

Zelle, Katherine Ann 

Zentner, Bonnie Gail 
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Ker 


t had been a year when the traffic seemed bumper-to-bumper even 

on foggy mornings. Snowstorms couldn’t keep students and faculty 
away from the Hill where there was still a great deal of learning and 
living to do. The Hill sent its representatives into the world and the 
world returned the favor by sending its cultures and personalities to 
make an impression on Western. 


Lynn Wright 


IMPATIENT FOR THE BED RACE to begin during Greek LEADING EARLY MORNING TRAFFIC slowed by fog is 
Week activities is Mary Mitchell, a Little Sister for Sigma Chi senior Mary Tougher. The speech pathology major was on her 
fraternity. The new event involved fraternity brothers pulling | way to Jones-Jaggers Laboratory School on University Boule- 
a bed with a Little Sister aboard. vard where she taught an 8 a.m. reading class. 


Mark Lyons 
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might pha from the wear. and tear. But Westerners Hele care of 
their one Hill. To them it was still a mountain. 


“FRAMED BY CLOUDS, . moon ities eee 
near the top of the Hill. A ‘s slowed shutter speed catche: 
motion of two Westerners outside the structure. 
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Closing 


Jim Burton 


It would take inches and inches of space to thank each one 
for every minute they gave to the 1978 Talisman. The book, 
itself, is a much better token of appreciation. 

However, a noiseless, inner round of applause is owed to 
Chuck Stinnett, Debbie Gibson, Cheryl Sharp, Kathy Whit- 
son, Vicki Bagwell, Don White, Terri Darr and Sandy 
Alford. 

That small staff, along with an army of photographers, 
contributing writers, journalism faculty and staff members, 
yearbook representatives Gary Rowe, John DePalma and 
Jim Crosland and adviser Roger Loewen, collaborated to 
present this volume to you, the Westerner. 


Whether you are a freshman, an alumnus, a faculty or 
staff member or just someone who by chance opened this 
book, the contents are devoted to a story about one Hill 
which stretched miles and miles in one year. 

Please stretch your schedule far enough to relive that year 
within these pages. Take care to observe the collage of 
tradition and new horizons on the Hill. 

Connie Holman, Editor @ 


A LATE NIGHT CRITIQUE SESSION of the 1977 TALISMAN involves man- 
aging editor Roger Stinnett, chief photographer Debbie Gibson, Col. Charles E. 
Savedge and editor Connie Holman. Savedge, a director of the College Yearbook 
Workshop at Ohio University, is one of the nation’s most highly. respected 
yearbook authorities. The session lasted until early in the morning. 


1978 TALISMAN STAFF 
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Volume 55 of the Western Kentucky University TALISMAN was printed by Josten’s American Yearbook 
Company in Clarksville, Tenn. All printing was done using the offset lithography process. 

Paper stock is 80 pound Consolidated Dull. Endsheet stock is 65 pound Champion Sand Carnival Text 
cover weight. 

Staff artist Tom Pfannerstill produced the four-color cover artwork using water colors. The six-color cover 
was lithographed on white blue-book cover material with a PMS 107 background and PMS 160 type. 

Artwork by Pfannerstill includes pen with water color (24-25) and a water color with chalk collage (50-51). 
Also included is a line conversion from a photograph on page 36. 

Approximately 30,000 black and white and 900 color frames were shot for the final candid selection in the 
1978 TALISMAN. All color reproductions are from individually separated Ektachrome transparencies shot at 
ASA’‘s ranging from 64 to 2,400. All color was processed in the University Publications’ darkroom. Individual 
portrait work was done by Graham Studios of Bowling Green. 

Spot color is done in Pantone Matching System (PMS) inks and process color inks. Included are the 
following: PMS 107(cover, 1-13, 136-137, 212-213, 268-269, 346-347, 460-464); PMS 150(94-97); PMS 160{cover): 
PMS 165(60-63); PMS 185(28-31); PMS 278(14-15); PMS 292(56-59); PMS 298(98-105); PMS 352(52-55); PMS 
4682-93); PMS 467(20-23); process yellow(cover, 24-25,51); process red(cover); and process blue(cover, 24-25). 

Although a variety of typefaces are used in the book, the basic type comes from the Palatino family. Body 
type is 942/10 Palatino with cutlines set in 742/8 Palatino. Cutline lead-ins are 72/8 Palatino bold. To 
facilitate legibility, all type is set in bold face on spreads having dark backgrounds. 

Headline typefaces not of the Palatino family come from Letraset, Formatt and Zipatone graphic art 
products. All were hand-set by the TALISMAN staff. 

Page numbers are set in 14 point Souvenir bold italic. 

The index is set in 51/6 Palatino and Palatino bold, and cross-referenced by title and page content. 

Employing a magazine format, the 1978 TALISMAN had a press run of 8,200 copies. Distribution of the 
seventh consecutive volume to be copyrighted began during the month of September, 1978. 
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